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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  December  i,  1901^. 
To  the  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  transmission  to  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  the  annual  report 
of  this  Department. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Department  is  practically  as  pre- 
sented in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Secretary.  The  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  authorized  under  the  organic  act,  was  not  organized 
during  the  past  year  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropria- 
tion. The  complete  organization  of  the  Secretary's  Office  was  post- 
poned for  a  similar  reason. 

appropriations  and  expenditures. 

The  itemized  statement  of  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  will  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  in  the  usual  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  objects  and  amounts  of  the  annual 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  of  the  balances 
of  appropriations  for  public  works  which,  under  the  law,  are  expended 
without  regard  to  any  particular  fiscal  year,  available  July  1,  1903, 
and  of  permanent  indefinite  appropriations: 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
and  Bureaus  of  Corporations  and  Manufac^ 
tures 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Light-House  Board 

Light-House  Establishment 

Light-houses,  beacons,  fog  signals,  etc 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Bureau  of  Statistics 


Annual  ap- 
propria- 
tions, 1904. 


09316.860.06 

184,220.00 

44,260.00 

8,646,000.00 


1,896,749.69 
66,570.00. 


Appropria- 
tions for 
public  works. 

Permanent 

indefinite 

appcppria- 

tlmis. 

(>S3. 829. 226. 26 

Grand 
totals. 


9815,860.06 

184,220.00 

44,260.00 

8,646,000.00 

3,829,226.26 

1,396,749.69 

66,670.00 


a  The  unexpended  balance  July  1, 1903,  of  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1903  and  1904,  and 
the  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1904. 

fr  The  aggr»ate  of  108  items  of  appropriations  made  at  different  times  by  Congress  for  repairs  to 
and  the  erection  of  light-booses,  beacons,  fog  edgnals,  light-ships,  light-house  depots,  etc.,  remaining 
uiexpended  July  1, 1908.  Contracts  have  been  made,  or  will  be  made  as  soon  as  plans  and  specifica- 
tions can  be  prepared  and  approved,  that  will  require  the  expenditure  of  the  entire  sum.  Of  the 
amount,  91,188,100  was  appropriated  by  the  act  ox  Congress  approved  March  3.  1903,  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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OfQceof  Supervising  Inapector-GeDeral,  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 

Bureau  of  Navigation 

Salaries,  shipping  service 

Services  to  American  vessels 

Refunding  penalties  or  chaiges  erroneously 
exacted 

Bureau  of  Navigation 

Expeuses  of  regulating  immigration 

Enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act 

Enforcement  of  alien  contract  labor  laws 

Ferryboat,  New  Island,  repairs,  etc.,  at  Ellis 
Island,  N.  Y.,  immigrant  station 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Fish  hatcheries,  launch,  steamer,  etc 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  agents  at  seal  fisheries 
in  Alaska 

Supplies  for  native  inhabitants,  Alaska 

Expenses,  inspectors  of  pelagic  seal  skins 

Protection  of  salmon  flsheries  of  Alaslut 

Publication  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and  com- 
mercial reports 

Contingent  expenses,  bureaus  transferred  from 
Treasury  Department,  including  rents;  and 
postage,  numbering  machines,  etc 

Salaries  of  positions  transferred  from  State  De- 
partment   

Salaries  of  positions  transferred  from  Treasury 
Department 

Miscellaneous  items  of  appropriations  trans- 
ferred from  Treasury  Department 

Repairs  of  Butler  BuUding 

Shelving  and  transferring  records . . . . : 

Repairs  and  heating  apparatus,  Richards  Build- 
ing  


Totol. 


Annual  ap- 
propria- 
tions, 1901. 


$11,940.00 


26,480.00 


19,426.00 


600,000.00 
150,000.00 


195,960.00 

0  918,285.06 

587,640.00 


12,950.00 

15,000.00 

100.00 

7,000.00 

40,000.00 


19,052.00 

5,700.00 

11,640.00 

662.00 

1,000.00 

266.40 

3,682.00 


Appropria^ 

tions  for 

public  works. 


8,029,433.11 


Permanent 
indefinite 
appropria- 
tions. 


1388.359.70 


60,906.80 
10,688.37 

2,988.87 


1,804,398.31 


1337,546.90 
"*ii9,'66i.'62 
"162*280.68' 


3,948,655.45 


1,767,286.14 


Grand 
totals. 


|U,940.00 

888,360.70 

26,480.00 

60,906.89 

10.683.37 

2,988.87 

19,426.00 

1,304,398.31 

600,000.00 

150,000.00 

337,546.90 
195,960.00 
1,087.886.68 
537.640.00 
162,280.68 

12,960.00 

15,000.00 

100.00 

7,000.00 

40,000.00 


19,062.00 

5,700.00 

11,640.00 

662.00 

1,000.00 

266.40 

8,682.00 


13,745.374.70 


a  Of  this  amount  $260,760.06  is  to  be  expended  without  regard  to  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disbursements  made  by  the  disburs- 
ing clerk  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904: 


Appropriations. 


Salaries,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  1903  and  1904 

Salaries  and  expenses,  special  agents,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  1903 
and  1904 

Rent,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
1903  and  1904 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor^908  and  1904 

Salaries,  Department  of  Labor,  1904 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Department  of 
Labor,  1904 

Stationery,  Department  of  Labor,  1904 

Library.  Department  of  Labor,  1904 

Rent.  Department  of  Labor,  1904 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor, 
1904 

Postage  to  Postal  Union  countries.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1904 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1904 

Collecting  statistics  relating  to  commerce, 
1904 

Publication  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
commercial  reposte,  1 904 

Salaries,  Office  of  Light-House  Board,  1904. . . 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  1904 

Salaries,  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  1904. 

Equipment,  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
1904 


First 
quarter. 


•18,441.30  122,429.34 


Second 
quart«r. 


7,076.06 

3,943.32 

16,788.46 
26,483.37 

12,326.71 

17.10 

124.92 

1.125.00 

213.39 

160.00 
16,412.29 

620.20 

2,214.27 
10,882.61 

6,544.17 
16,715.00 

5,662.02 


11.239.60 

2,064.98 

24,519.44 
26,119.88 

18,640.98 

102.00 

64.31 

1,687.50 

446.33 


16,720.38 
838.10 

4,475.40 
10.686.46 

6,225.40 
17.522.01 

19,057.35 


Thiid 
quarter. 


126,738.77 

13,769.77 

3,124.13 

14,660.96 
26.595.00 

15,868.62 

466.24 

291.68 

2,250.00 

668.27 

160.00 
16,817.50 

954.46 

14,110.17 

10,811.75 

6,202.14 

18,075.47 

28.288.83 


Fourth 
quarter. 


$45,208.80 

21.617.66 

3,082.47 

20,918.69 
26.268.41 

12.788.96 


417.09 
1,687.50 

1,257.98 

160.00 
16.344.92 

1,587.24 

7,012.96 
10,716.11 

6,385.14 
18.442.11 

18.677.61 


Total. 


$112,818.21 

58,698.00 

12,204.90 

75,827.58 
106,46L16 

59,619.27 

575.84 

898.60 

6,750.00 

2,470.97 

460.00 
66,295.04 

4,000.00 

27,812.79 
42,696.83 
25,356.86 
69,754.59 

66,685.81 
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Appropriations. 


Improvement  and  care  of  gioundB,  Bareau 
of  Standards.  1904  and  19(^ 


General  expenses,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, 1904. 

Salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  agents  at 

seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  1904 

Protection  of  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska,  1904 . 
Salaries,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  1908  and 

1904 

Salaries,  Office  of  Supervising  Inspector-Gen- 
eral, Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  1904 . . . 

Salaries,  Steamboat-Inspection  Service 

Contiiijgrent  expenses,  Steamboat-Inspection 

Service 

Enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act, 

1904 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration 

Enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act, 

1908 

Miscellaneous    expenses.    Department   of 

Labor,  1903 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor, 

1908 

Preservation  of  census  records,  Census  Oflice, 

1904 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  1904  (bureaus  trans- 
ferred): 

Stationery 

Newsnapers  and  books 

Freight,  telegrams,  etc 

Ice 

File  holders  and  cases 

Gas,  etc 

Carpets  and  repairs 

Miacellaneoufi  items 

Furniture,  etc 

Bent 

Poetage , 

M  umbering,  adding,  and  other  machines 

Repairs  to  Butler  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Eaulpment,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 

Publication  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
commercial  reports,  1908 


General  expenses.  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, 1908 . 

Equipment  of  laboratory,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  1902 , 

Protection  of  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska, 
1908 

Steel  twin-screw  ferryboat,  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. 

New  Island  near  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y 

Repain,  etc.,  property  at  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y  . . 

SaJaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  agents  at 
seal  fisheries  in  Alaska,  1908 

Repairs  and  heating  apparatus,  Richards 
Building,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  1904 


Total 


First 
quarter. 


|1,968.S6 


910.35 

4,407.90 

2.887.20 
76,126.08 

21,462.68 

41,748.31 
248,028.94 

11,820.28 

1,093.90 

856.61 

1,470.00 


1,818.76 

18.00 

2.40 


82.66 


63.29 

2.80 

3,034.96 


Second 
quarter. 


•2,220.66 

2,198.95 
1,91L74 

8,998.08 

8,079.68 
76r048.28 

16,664.00 

91,111.33 
325,461.88 


•2,076.41 

2,799.05 
1,388.80 

4,674.88 

2,986.00 
76,788.18 

11,868.49 

104,122.14 
314,016.88 


1,486.72 


2,881.17 

80.66 

74.80 

68.48 

126.72 

59.66 

4.76 

163.81 

716.36 

1,939.99 


48.50 


2,641.68 
951.13 
119.60 

1.476.26 
601.30 


20.346.91 


584,951.08 


1,068.25 

9,600.03 

66.29 


Third 
quarter. 


$500.00 

3,008.80 

1,10L06 
1,262.47 

5,680.46 

2,985.00 
76,407.95 

16,662.26 

105,136.97 
379,389.66 

148.31 


1,410.00 


827.81 

68.43 

167.77 


65.91 

162.16 

6.40 


8,246.64 
206.00 
897.76 
167.00 


Fourth 
quarter. 


1,200.04 


.75 
64.50 
47.44 
21.52 
66.27 
64.40 
116.24 


4.00 
8,648.81 


10.00 
65.30 


26.86 

128.12 

13,574.74 

5,471.20 


87.50 


742,386,65 


56,184.03 


1,960.85 


783,021.33 


38,234.10 


105.50 


843,^4.43 


Total. 


•600.00 

9,269.62 

6.094.06 
5,418.86 

18,555.81 

U,  986. 78 
804,819.89 

66,047.83 

342,118.76 
1,266,897.26 

11,968.69 

1,086.90 

356.61 

6,616.76 


8,972.99 
166.49 
281.91 
89.96 
181.99 
202.68 
278.16 
232.00 
722.66 
11,764.90 
205.00 
466.26 

•   232.30 

3,609.98 

10.661.16 

186.79 

1,476.26 

601.80 

98,444.98 

128.12 

'    85,871.60 

6,471.20 
143.00 


2,953,608.49 


The  disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1904,  from 
the  annual  appropriations  for  that  year,  from  the  appropriations  for 
public  works,  and  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriations  during 
the  same  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 

By  the  disbursing  clerk,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on 
auxoQut  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Bureaus  of  Corporations,  Labor,  Statis- 
ticSt  Navigation,  Immigration,  and  Standards,  the  Light-House 
Board,  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Inspector-General  of  the  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service,  expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  ex- 
penses of  enforcing  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  salaries  and  expenses. 
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Steamboat-Inspection  Service  at  large,  salaries  and  expenses  of 
agents  at  seal  fisheries  in  Alaska,  protection  of  salmon  fisheries 
of  Alaska,  publication  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and  commercial 
reports,  and  supplies  for  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska  (shown  in 
detail  in  the  above  table  of  expenditures) |2, 953, 603. 49 

By  the  disbursing  clerk.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  on  account  of  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 1, 189, 411. 90 

By  the  special  disbursing  agent.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  on 
account  of  salaries,  expenses,  and  public  works  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey * 764,464.67 

By  the  special  disbursing  agent,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  on  account  of 
salaries,  expenses,  and  public  works  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. . .  590, 877. 05 

By  the  special  disbursing  agents  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  large.  41, 504. 46 

By  the  engineer  and  naval  secretaries  of  the  Light-House  Board, 
inspectors  and  engineers  detailed  from  the  Army  and  Navy  to  duty 
in  the  Light-House  Establishment 4,680,135.52 

By  customs  officers,  on  account  of  witness'  fees  in  steamboat  investi- 
gations    346.46 

By  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Dex)artments  on  account  of  all 
the  bureaus,  offices,  and  services,  from  annual  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  appropriations  for  public 
works,  and  permanent  indefinite  appropriations 141, 532. 11 

Total  disbursements  during  the  fiscal  year 10, 361, 875. 56 

Recommendation  i»  made  that,  an  far  as  practicable,  the  disbursing 
offices  authorized  by  law  and  now  existing  in  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate bureaus  be  consolidated  with  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Such  a  consolidation  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  both  time  and  expense  in  the  examination  of 
accounts  and  the  payment  of  vouchers.  The  bookkeeping  of  the 
Department  will  be  simplified  and  the  exact  status  of  accounts  and 
balances  of  appropriations,  including  the  balances  of  advances  on 
requisitions,  can  be  ascertained  without  difficulty,  as  the  ledgers  of 
the  Department  will  show  the  disbursements  from  day  to  day. 

Should  consolidation  be  effected,  the  work  of  disbursing  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  and  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  thereof 
will  come  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Secretary. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  for  the  Department,  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1906,  have  been  prepared  after  a  most  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  actual  needs  of  the  Department  and  its  various  bureaus, 
offices,  and  services.  In  the  aggregate,  there  was  a  material  reduc- 
tion from  the  amounts  first  submitted  by  the  bureaus,  it  being  my 
desire  to  eliminate  for  the  coming  year  all  increases  that  might, 
without  injury  to  the  proper  growth  of  any  service,  be  postponed 
to  a  future  time. 

One  of  the  items  of  increase  in  the  estimates  is  the  amount  requested 
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for  the  proper  organization  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  The 
original  appropriations  were  insufficient  to  furnish  the  Secretary 
adequate  assistance  for  the  mere  routine  administration  work  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Department.  The  estimates 
for  the  Secretary's  Office  call  for  only  four  clerks  in  addition  to  those 
now  employed,  but  of  those  now  employed  nine  are  on  detail  from 
various  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  should  be  returned  to  the  offices 
to  which  they  belong,  where  their  services  are  required. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  has  been  conducted  along  lines 
in  harmony  with  the  appropriations  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  some  instances  the  work  has  been  hampered 
by  reason  of  an  insufficient  force  of  employees,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will  remedy  this  difficulty. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  the  estimates  I  have  included  a  provision  for  an  appropriation 
to  be  expended  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  investigation  of  trade  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  A  similar  request,  made  in  the  first 
annual  report,  was  denied  by  Congress,  but  the  result  of  the  year's 
work  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the  main  investigation  contem- 
plated will  be  of  great  value  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
The  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  can  be  materially  and  immediately 
helped  by  sending  skilled  and  tmined  men  to  study  and  report  upon 
special  conditions  in  the  great  world  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  main  purpose  the  appropriation  is  needed  also 
^"^  for  other  purposes."  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  fund  be 
available  for  expenditure  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  employment  of  special  agents  for  the  inspection  and  exami- 
nation of  the  services  of  the  Department.  On  account  of  the  limitations 
which  the  law  very  properly  imposes  with  reference  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  it  is  impossible,  without  such  a  fund,  to  promptly  meet 
such  emergencies  as  frequently  arise. 

Money  appropriated  for  contingent  expenses,  or  for  a  special  or  gen- 
eral purpose,  can  not  be  used  for  official  or  clerical  compensation,  and 
executive  officers  are  prohibited  from  employing  help  beyond  pro- 
vision made  by  law.  Usually  the  annual  appropriations  are  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  the  bureaus  and  offices  to  dispose  of  routine  work, 
and  provision  is  seldom,  if  ever,  made  for  emergency  work.  The  situ- 
ation which  arose  in  connection  with  the  General  SIocutA  disaster  is  in 
poinL     In  that  instance  the  Department  had  no  funds  which  could 
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lawfully  be  used  to  provide  either  for  a  reinspection  of  the  passenger 
steamers  in  the  port  of  New  York  or  for  a  general  investigation  of 
the  service.  Yet  both  the  inspection  and  the  investigation  were 
necessary. 

I  am  informed  that  for  years  a  '^division  of  special  agents"  has 
been  maintained  in  the  Treasury  Department.  These  special  agents 
are  available  for  detail  on  any  subject  of  investigation  or  inspection 
connected  with  the  Department,  and  in  the  main  are  detailed  to  report 
on  the  work  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Of  the  7,610  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  6,764  are  con- 
nected with  bureaus  and  oflBces  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  order  to  continue  the  efficiency  of  these 
services,  it  is  imperative  that  provision  be  made  for  special  investiga- 
tions and  inspections  either  as  herein  recommended  or  as  maintained 
while  the  branches  of  the  service  referred  to  were  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

PEBSONNEL  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT. 

On  November  10, 1904,  there  were  in  the  Department  9,210  regular 
positions.  Of  these,  1,812  were  specifically  authorized  by  law,  and 
7,398  were  provided  for  under  general  appropriations  that  do  not 
create  specific  positions. 

Persons  employed  temporarily  under  general  appropriations,  except 
14  persons  engaged  on  the  Philippine  census,  60  persons  paid  from 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  twelfth  census  appropriation,  and  660 
special  agents  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  cotton  pro- 
duction, are  not  included  in  these  figures.  This  class  of  temporary 
employments  is  very  large  in  some  of  the  bureaus;  for  instance,  under 
the  law  (act  of  March  3,  1899,  sec.  8,  amended,  30  Stat.  L.,  1015) 
requiring  a  decennial  census  of  statistics  relating  to  special  classes, 
more  than  6,000  special  agents  have  been  employed  for  various  periods 
during  the  present  calendar  year  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  There 
are  also  employed  in  that  Bureau  8  special  agents  for  the  collection 
of  the  statistics  of  the  quinquennial  census  authorized  in  section  9  of 
the  act  of  March  6,  1902,  that  are  not  included  in  the  above  total  of 
9,210. 

Temporary  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  under  the  engineers 
of  the  various  light-house  districts  are  also  omitted.  During  the 
present  calendar  year  1,174  employments  of  this  character  have  been 
authorized.  In  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  from  January  1  to  August 
81  of  this  year,  there  have  been  employed  for  various  periods  more 
than  1,600  spawn  takers,  hatchery  attendants,  laborers,  etc.  These 
have  also  been  omitted.  Smaller  classes  of  temporary  employees,  omit- 
ted by  reason  of  payment  from  a  general  appropriation,  are  as  follows: 
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Ten  special  agents  in  the  Bureau  of  Coi'porations,  25  employees  in  the 
Immigration  Service  at  large,  6  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  2  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  positions  under  the  Department 
by  bureaus,  offices,  and  services,  whether  statutory  or  otherwise,  and 
their  distribution  within  and  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
this  table  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  of 
the  Bureaus  of  Corporations,  Manufactures,  Labor,  Statistics,  and 
Standards  is  treated  as  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  cases 
of  the  Light-House  Establishment,  the  Bureaus  of  Immigration  and 
Navigation,  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  the  figures  show 
the  persons  actually  serving  within  and  outside  of  the  District.  In  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  all  station  employees,  except  those  at  the  central 
station  at  Washington,  employees  at  large,  distribution  employees,  two 
local  agents  in  the  division  of  statistics  and  methods  of  the  fisheries, 
and  employees  in  the  vessel  service  are  treated  as  outside.  In  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  the  crews  of  vessels,  and  in  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  the  cotton-gin  agents,  are  treated  as  outside.  It  will  be 
observed  that  of  the  9,210  positions  under  the  Department  1,600  are 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  7,610  outside. 


Bureau,  office,  or  Krrioe. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Corporations 

Bureau  of  Manufacturea 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Lright-House  Establishment . . 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Coast  and  Qeodetic  Survey . . . 

Bureatf  of  Statistics..... 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Kavisation 

Bureau  of  ImmlgTation 

Bureau  of  Standards 


Total. 


In  the  District  of  Columbia 

Outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Grand  total 


Statutory 
positions. 


I  Positions 
not  statu- 
tory (lump 
appropri- 
ations). 


125 

47 

is* 

12 

80 

'26 

36 

5,246 

664 

729 

220 

94 

61 

2 

166 

46 

290 

22 

53 

18 

1,196 

71 

1,812 


7,396 


In  the  Dis- 
trict of 
Columbia. 


125 
62 
12 

100 
86 

743 

257 
63 
7 
84 
22 
18 
71 


1,600 


Outside  the 
District  of 
Columbia. 


5,246 

650 

57 


206 

206 

63 

1,198 


7,610 


1,600 
7,610 


9,210 


PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Stationery  and  supplies  for  the  entire  Department  in  Washington, 
with  the  exception  of  supplies  that  are  purely  technical — such  as 
scientific  instruments  and  apparatus — ^and  stationery  for  the  entire 
service  outside  of  Washington,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Secretary's 
Office  during  the  past  year  at  the  best  contract  prices  of  the  other 
Executive  Departments,  and  for  the  coming  year  will  be  purchased 
under  contracts  which  have  already  been  made.  Uniformity  in  the 
stationery  and  supplies  used  throughout  the  Department  has  been 
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insured  and   lower  prices    consequent  upon  wide  competition  and 
contiuets  for  large  quantities  have  been  obtained. 

Economy  in  clerical  labor  has  resulted  from  consolidating  in  one 
division  of  the  Department  all  the  work  relating  to  obtaining  bids, 
making  contracts,  purchasing,  issuing,  and  accounting  for  stationery 
and  supplies.  A  further  saving  in  this  direction  could  be  effected  if 
the  various  contingent  funds  of  the  bureaus  were  consolidated  into  a 
single  fund  to  be  controlled  by  the  Secretary's  Office,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  clerical  work  necessitated  by  the  present  cumbersome  process 
of  reimbursing  the  Department  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses 
from  similar  appropriations  for  those  bureaus  heretofore  separately 
appropriated  for. 

PRINTING. 

During  the  past  year  the  Department  has  assumed  the  conduct  of 
the  relations  of  its  bureaus  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census)  with  the  Government  Printing  Office,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  promptness  and  uniformity  in  its  printing  and  of  securing 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  records.  A  central  editorial  force 
has  been  organized,  which,  in  cooperation  with  the  editorial  forces 
already  employed  in  a  number  of  the  bureaus,  will  endeavor  to  secure 
more  uniform  excellence  of  form  and  expression  in  the  Department 
publications. 

In  addition  to  its  many  other  publications  the  Department  has  issued 
series  of  circulars  and  of  decisions  on  appealed  cases,  which  have  been 
printed  inunediately  upon  their  preparation  so  as  to  place  them  as 
promptly  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  persons  interested. 

A  history  of  the  Department  and  its  various  bureaus  and  offices, 
including  the  acts  under  which  they  were  organized  and  are  conducted, 
has  been  published. 

BOOKS  AND  BLANKS. 

The  transfer  of  certain  bureaus  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
this  Department  necessitated  the  division  between  the  two  depart- 
ments of  a  great  number  of  blank  forms  formerly  used  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  This  division  involved  the  settlement  of  a  number  of 
difficult  questions  of  departmental  jurisdiction,  and  a  joint  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  determine  the  proper  assignment  and 
use  of  the  forms  in  doubt.  The  work  of  this  commission  is  now 
nearly  completed. 

The  transfer  of  these  bureaus  also  necessitated  the  preparation  of  a 
number  of  new  forms.  Many  forms  have  been  consolidated,  thereby 
eliminating  unnecessary  ones  and  reducing  the  cost  of  printing. 
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A  new  catalogue  of  the  numerous  forms  now  used  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  being  prepared.  In  the  course  of  its  compilation  the  forms 
are  being  revised  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  and  simplicity,  making 
possible  a  more  systematic  classification.  All  these  forms  are  now  dis- 
tributed by  a  single  division  of  the  Department,  and  thus  the  work 
is  greatly  simplified. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  printed  and  sent  out  to  the 
various  services  of  the  Department  over  four  and  one-quarter  million 
blanks  and  75,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

The  Department  has  installed  an  efficient  telegraph  and  telephone 
service.  The  question  of  reducing  the  cost  of  this  service  is  being 
carefully  considered  in  connection  with  the  service  in  the  other 
Departments,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  obtained  the  greatest 
degree  of  efficiency  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

BUREAU  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  authorized  under  the  organic  act,  was 
not  organized  during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  because  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriations. 

BUREAU  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

■ 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpoi-ations  has  proceeded  along  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Department. 

The  Bureau^  has  made  exhaustive  examination  of  judicial  decisions 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  fully  those  constitutional  powers  and 
restrictions  on  which  present  conditions  are  based,  and  also  those 
which  must  be  necessarily  involved  in  any  future  legislation  for  the 
improvement  of  present  legal  corporate  conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  presenting  in  available  form 
the  legal  conditions  under  which  corporate  business  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  various  States  material  obtained  from  thirtv  States  has 
been  compiled  and  tabulated.  In  each  of  these  States,  with  regard  to 
all  the  more  important  corporations  organized  in  the  State  and  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  typical  either  of  the  State's  indus- 
tries or  of  its  laws,  every  paper  or  document  filed  or  recorded  concerning 
each  corporation  was  examined  separately,  and  all  information  relating 
to  each  corporation  disclosed  by  the  official  records  has  been  collected 
and  compiled.  There  have  been  thus  far  examined  and  abstracted  the 
records  of  over  1,500  corporations,  which  include  the  larger  part  of  the 
more  important  industrial  and  commercial  .corporations,  joint-stock 
companies,  and  corporate  combinations  in  the  United  States. 
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At  the  same  time  there  has  been  collected  the  fullest  possible  infor- 
mation concerning  the  various  systems  of  corporate  taxation  in  use; 
whenever  possible,  there  have  been  obtained  statements,  reports,  or 
returns  of  the  more  important  corporations;  and,  in  addition,  there 
has  been  obtained  a  complete  list  of  the  foreign  corporations  admitted 
to  do  business  in  the  particular  State,  this  record  showing  the  name, 
capital  stock,  and  home  State  of  each  corporation.  This  record  fur- 
nishes  a  convenient  clew  to  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce.  The  material  now  collected  from  twenty-five  States  on  this 
subject  is  as  follows: 

First.  Abstracts  of  the  records  of  specific  domestic  corporations. 
Second.  Abstracts  of  the  records  of  specific  foreign  corporations. 
Third.  List  of  foreign  corporations  admitted  to  the  State  to  do  business. 
Fourth.  Official  forms  of  all  corporate  documents  required  or  permitted  to  be  filed. 
Fifth.  Transcripts  of  all  records  or  returns  used  in  connection  with  coiporate 
taxation,  taken  from  typical  originals. 

There  is  now  ready  for  publication  a  compilation  of  the  Federal 
and  State  statutes  dealing  with  illegal  industrial  combinations — the 
so-called  antitrust  laws.  This  will  afford  complete  information  of  such 
laws,  showing  in  tabular  and  condensed  form,  so  as  to  be  readily  avail- 
able and  easily  comparable,  their  provisions,  including  the  decisions 
thereunder  and  a  digest  and  discussion  of  cases  involving  the  common- 
law  principles  as  to  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  compilation  on  a  uniform  outline  of  insurance  laws  has  been 
undertaken  and  completed  in  ten  States.  The  Bureau  has  been  in 
communication  with  the  insurance  officials  of  all  the  States,  and  its 
agents  have  conferred  with  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  insur- 
ance companies,  officers  of  boards  of  underwriters,  and  insurance 
agents,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  best  information  possible 
upon  both  the  legal  and  the  business  side  of  insurance. 

Federal  control  or  regulation  of  insurance  raises  at  the  outset  the 
question  whether  insurance  in  any  of  its  forms  is  interstate  commerce. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  estab- 
lished the  legal  proposition  that  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance,  in 
the  forms  presented  to  the  court,  are  not  interstate  commerce.  If 
this  proposition  be  irrevocably  settled,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  in  reference  to  insurance  are  merely  to  collect  and 
compile  such  statistics  and  information  as  may  be  voluntarih^^  furnished 
to  him.  It  would  be  useless  to  simply  duplicate  the  statistics  already 
obtained  bv  various  State  insurance  officers. 

The  rapid  development  of  insurance  business,  its  extent,  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  and  the  diversity  of  interests  involved,  and  the 
present  business  methods  suggest  that  under  existing  conditions  insur- 
ance is  commerce,  and  may  be  subjected  to  Federal  regulation  through 
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affirmative  action  by  Congress.  The  whole  question  is  receiving  the 
most  careful  consideration  upon  both  legal  and  economic  grounds. 

For  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  direct  investi- 
gations of  special  corporations  can  be  intelligently  conducted,  the 
Bureau  has  compiled,  from  sources  other  than  the  corporations  them- 
selves, all  available  informalion  regarding  certain  leading  combina- 
tions. From  a  careful  analysis  of  this  material  it  has  been  possible  to 
form  preliminary  judgments  regarding  the  economic  and  financial 
practices  and  effects  of  combinations  in  general,  and  to  determine  the 
lines  of  further  special  inquiry.  On  the  basis  of  this  general  study 
preliminary  outlines  of  inquiries  to  be  addressed  directly  to  the  com- 
panies are  being  prepared. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  beef  industry,  authorized  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

The  increase  in  appropriations  requested  for  the  Bureau  is  based 
upon  the  actual  cost  of  work  hitherto  done  and  the  work  now  in  hand 
or  contemplated.  It  is  most  strongly  urged  that  the  appropriations 
be  granted  in  the  form  requested,  for  the  reason  that  the  special  char- 
acter of  the  work  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  now  determine  accu- 
rately the  kind  and  quality  of  services  that  may  be  required  during 
the  coming  year.  Much  greater  economy  can  be  exercised  in  the 
work  of  thie  Bureau  if  the  major  portion  of  its  appropriations  is  in  a 
lump  sum;  and  greater  efficiency  is  possible,  as  specially  qualified  men 
can  be  temporarily  employed  for  particular  investigations. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 

In  the  organic  act  establishing  this  Bureau  it  is  stated  that  its  general 
design  and  duties  ^^  shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
labor,  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  woixl,  and 
especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings 
of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their' mate- 
rial, social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity." 

In  accordance  with  the  general  design  and  duties  referred  to,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  is  specially  charged  to  gather  information 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  producing  various  articles,  including  the 
wages  paid  in  the  different  industries,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  com- 
parative cost  of  living  and  kind  of  living.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  to 
ascertain  what  articles  are  controlled  by  trusts  or  other  combinations 
of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor,  and  what  effect  such  trusts  or 
other  combinations  of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor  have  on 
production  and  prices.  Among  other  subjects,  he  is  further  charged 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  and  facts  relating  to  all  controversies  and 
disputes  between  employers  and  employees  which  may  tend  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  different  States.  He  is  also 
authorized  to  make  special  reports  on  particular  subjects  whenever 
required  to  do  so  or  when  he  shall  think  the  subjects  in  his  charge 
require  it. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  reports  that  under  these  provisions  of  the 
law  the  Bureau  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  year  in  the  collec- 
tion of  data  for  its  nineteenth  annual  report  (for  1904)  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  that  report.  The  annual  report  for  1903  related  tathe  cost 
of  living  of  workingmcn's  families  and  the  retail  prices  of  staple  articles 
of  food  used  by  such  families.  The  report  for  the  present  year  relates 
to  a  subject  closely  allied — that  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor — 
and  is  the  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  among  the  leading  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  of  the  United  States  covering  the 
period  from  1890  to  1903,  inclusive. 

The  investigation  relating  to  this  subject  was  designed  to  cover 
thoroughly  the  principal  distinctive  occupations  in  the  leading  indus- 
tries belonging  to  this  large  industrial  group  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  securing  data  which  should  be  entirely  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  and  show  the  trend  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
during  the  period  covered.  The  force  available  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  did  not  permit  of  the  extension  of  the  investigation  to 
cover  transportation,  mining,  agriculture,  and  the  other  great  indus- 
trial groups.  It  was  possible,  however,  with  the  force  available  to 
cover  practically  all  of  the  leading  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  the  number  of  industries  covered  being  67,  while  the  data 
were  secured  from  a  total  of  519  distinctive  occupations  in  3,429 
establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  nineteenth  annual  report  the 
Bureau  has  been  engaged  in  the  collection  of  material  with  reference 
to  convict  labor,  which  will  form  the  basis  of  its  twentieth  annual 
report  (the  report  for  1905).  The  collection  of  data  for  this  report 
has  been  almost  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  report  itself 
will  be  submitted  early  in  the  coming  year.  This  report  will  relate 
specially  to  the  economic  features  of  convict  labor  as  employed  in  the 
penitentiaries,  prisons,  and  jails  of  the  United  States. 

Work  will  shortly  be  begun  on  the  collection  of  data  relative  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  m  the  United  States,  which  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  annual  report  for  1906.  The  sixteenth  annual  report,  published 
in  1901,  brought  the  facts  relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts  down  to  and 
including  the  year  1900.  It  is  expected  that  the  report  for  1906  will 
cover  the  period  from  1901  to  1905. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau,  a  portion 
of  its  force  has  been  engaged,  pursuant  to  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  collection  of  data 
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which  will  form  the  basis  of  a  report  upon  the  bill  (H.  R.  4064)  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  entitled  "A  bill  limiting  the 
hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work 
.  done  for  the  United  States  or  for  any  Territory  or  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  bimonthly  Bulletin  has  been  issued  regularly  every  other  month 
during  the  past  year,  and  each  number  has  contained,  in  addition  to 
one  or  more  special  articles,  timely  data  relative  to  agi'eements  between 
employers  and  employees,  digests  of  recent  reports  of  State  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics,  digests  of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications, 
decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  and  laws  of  various  States  relating 
to  labor.  Among  the  special  articles  published  during  the  past  year 
in  the  Bulletin  are  the  following: 

Labor  Unions  and  British  Industry. 

The  Annoal  Index  of  Wholesale  Prices,  Covering  the  Period  from  1890  to  1903. 
The  Union  Movement  among  CJoal  Mine  Workers. 
Child  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

Wages  and  Cost  of  Living  (a  summary  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  annual 
reports  of  the  Bureau). 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  the  United  States. 

The  bulletin  for  September  (No.  54)  is  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and 
contains  reproductions  of  the  principal  chaits  and  photographs  pre- 
sented in  that  exhibit,  together  with  the  following  series  of  papers 
relating  more  or  less  closely  to  the  various  features  covered  by  the 
exhibit: 

The  Working  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries. 

The  Value  and  Influence  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Strikes  and  Ix>ckout8  in  the  United  States,  1881  to  1900. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1890  to  1903. 

Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903. 

Wholesale  Prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903. 

Housing  of  the  Working  People  in  the  United  States  by  Employers. 

Public  Baths  in  the  United  States. 

Trade  and  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Hand  and  Machine  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

Labor  Xegielation  in  the  United  States. 

Labor  Conditions  in  Hawaii. 

A  special  report  entitled  *' Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,"  which 
revises  and  brings  down  to  date  the  second  special  report  of  the  Bureau, 
published  in  1896,  is  now  going  through  the  press  and  will  shortly  be 
available  for  distribution.  The  eleventh  special  report,  relating  to 
restriction  of  output  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  now  in  the 
liands  of  the  printer.     As  the  result  of  investigations  in  progress  or 
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completed,  reports  on  the  following  subjects  will  appear  during  the 
coming  year,  either  in  the  Bulletin  or  in  the  fonn  of  special  reports: 

Coal-Mine  Labor  in  Europe. 

Street-Railway  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

Benefit  Features  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Labor  Conditions  in  Australia. 

Labor  Conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  BOARD. 

The  insular  possessions  and  dependencies  of  the  United  States  are 
insistent  in  their  demknds  either  to  have  their  light-house  services 
taken  over  and  administered  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  to  have 
more  and  better  aids  to  navigation  in  the  form  of  light-houses,  light- 
vessels,  fog  signals,  and  buoys.  Provision  has  been  made  by  which 
the  Alaskan  waters  will  be  well  supplied  with  necessary  aids  to  navi- 
gation, except  the  small  and  inexpensive  post  lights,  many  of  which 
are  needed,  but  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  legislative  sanction. 
These  requirements  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Light-House  Board.  The  needs  of  Porto  Rico  are  fairly  cared  for  so 
far  as  is  possible  without  a  light-house  tender  built  specially  for  those 
waters,  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  asked  of  Congress. 

The  Hawaiian  waters  have  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  light-house  service, 
simply  a  frame  to  build  upon,  and  the  Light-House  Board  is,  for  lack 
of  funds  and  legislative  authority,  scarcely  able  to  maintain  what  it 
took  over  under  Executive  order.  The  needs  of  Hawaii  in  this  respect, 
as  stated  by  the  Light-House  Board  in  its  annual  report,  are  com- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  needs  of  American 
shipping  in  the  waters  of  Kavassa,  Guam,  and  the  Midway  Islands 
are  beginning  to  assert  themselves,  and  the  Department  is  prepared 
to  take  up  such  burdens  as  Congress  may  devolve  upon  it  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  conunerce  in  those  waters. 

The  Department  respectfully  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  appropriations  it  was  unable  to  make  needed 
repairs,  to  retain  its  full  force  of  keepers,  or  to  man  and  put  into 
operation  certain  of  its  newly-built  light-houses.  The  following 
statement  made  in  its  annual  report  of  last  year  is  renewed: 

The  Department  invites  attention  to  the  need  of  meeting  the  estimates  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Light-House  Establishment  with  full  appropriations.  The 
amounts  asked  are  urgently  required.  Any  diminution  of  them  will  retard  the 
operations  of  the  establishment  to  just  that  extent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
luds  to  navigation  since  the  last  appropriations  occasions  the  increase  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment  The  estimates  have  been  carefully  framed,  and  are 
based  on  an  aggregate  of  items.  Hence  the  reduction  of  the  estimates  will  require 
the  abandonment  of  items  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction. 
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The  Department  repeats  it8  rQ^mmendations  of  last  year  as  to 
light-bouse  tenders  and  the  establishment  of  two  additional  light- 
house districts,  as  follows: 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  several  estimates  for  the  cost  of  building  light- 
house tenders.  These  vessels  are  the  eyes  and*  hands  of  the  establishment  By 
and  with  them  the  quarterly  inspections  are  made,  the  personnel  of  the  establish- 
ment is  kept  up  to  its  standard,  the  1,560  light  keepers  are  paid  quarterly,  supplies 
of  oil,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries  are  delivered  at  the  light  stations,  and  repairs  of 
old  stations  and  the  construction  of  new  ones  are  made.  The  lack  of  sufficient  light- 
house tenders  has  made  it  necessary  to  do  certain  work  by  contract  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  done  by  employees  of  the  Department  with  greater  promptitude 
and  at  leas  expense.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  estimate  for  a  light-house  tender  to 
be  used  in  Porto  Bican  waters,  especially  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  her  in  con- 
nection with  the  aids  to  navigation  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  where  the  naval  coal 
station  has  just  been  established. 

The  Light-House  Establishment  is  now  limited  by  law  to  16  districts.  The  Light- 
House  Board  in  its  annual  report  has  set  out  the  need  for  two  more  districts,  one  to 
embrace  Alaskan  waters  and  the  other  to  embrace  Porto  Bican  waters,  as  well  as  the 
aids  to  navigation  now  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  to  be  hereafter  established 
there.  The  aids  to  navigation  iii  Alaskan  waters  are  now  looked  after  by  the  in- 
spector and  engineer  of  the  thirteenth  light-house  district,  who  have  their  head- 
quarters at  Portland,  Oreg.,  or  about  1,800  miles  away  from  some  portions  of  their 
work.  This  great  distance  makes  it  very  difficult,  and  in  some  instances  impossible, 
to  give  that  careful  supervision  to  the  work  which  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
navigation  require. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  district,  with  headquarters  for  the  inspector  and  engi- 
neer near  its  center,  will  do  much  for  the  increased  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
growing  commerce  in  these  waters.  The  aids  to  navigation  in  Porto  Bican  waters 
are  now,  and  those  in  Guantanamo  Bay  will  be,  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector 
and  engineer  of  the  third  light-house  district,  whose  offices  are  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  some  1,500  miles  away  from  this  work.  The  establishment  of  a  new 
district  will  enable  the  Board  to  place  an  inspector  and  engineer,  say,  at  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  where  they  would  be  within  about  100  miles  of  their  work  in  Porto  Bican 
waters,  and  much  nearer  Guantanamo  Bay  than  is  now  the  case. 

The  estimates  made  for  such  special  structures  as  are  needed  ^or  the 
exhibition  of  lights  required  to  make  useful  at  night  channels  cut  by 
le^slative  order  seem  to  require  special  Congressional  attention. 

The  Department  urgently  invites  attention  to  the  estimates  for 
light-house  structures  for  which  authorized  contracts  have  been  made. 
and  for  the  completion  of  which  additional  appropriations  are  required. 

The  estimates  made  for  new  light-houses,  new  light-vessels^  new 
fog  signals,  and  other  proposed  structures  have  in  some  instances 
l>een  repeated  from  year  to  year.  In  every  case  the  necessity  for 
such  work  has  been  determined  by  careful  examination  after  repeated 
demands  therefor  by  commercial  interests.  The  estimates,  so  I  am 
informed,  have  been  carefully  made  by  the  light-house  inspectors  and 
engineers,  and  thoroughly  verified  by  the  Light-House  Board  in  its 
committees  and  by  its  executive  officers.    It  remains  for  Congress  to 
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decide  whether  the  needs  of  commerce  require  immediate  action  upon 
these  estimates. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  reports  gratifying  progress  in  the  three 
main  lines  of  work  upon  which  the  Bureau  was  engaged  during  tlie 
past  fiscal  year.  These  were  special  reports  authorized  by  Congress, 
the  tabulation  of  the  Philippine  census,  and  work  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  by  the  Department. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

The  special  reports  in  progress  comprised  inquiries  concerning 
wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  including  statistics  of  municipal  finance; 
defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes;  annual  mortality;  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb;  social  and  financial  conditions  in  cities;  electrical 
industries,  and  cotton  statistics.  Preparation  has  been  made  for  the 
manufacturing  census  of  1905. 

The  report  upon  w^ealth,  debt,  and  taxation  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  which  the  Bureau  is  called  upon  to  prepare. 
No  previous  inquiry  upon  these  subjects  has  been  entirely  successful, 
due  largel}'^  to  the  pressure  of  work  in  connection  with  the  main 
inquiries  of  the  census.  The  postponement  of  this  report  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  census  proper  was  one  of  the  wisest  provisions 
of  the  act  for  taking  the  Twelfth  Census;  it  has  given  the  Bureau 
ample  time  for  a  most  complete  presentation  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  task  of  securing  comparable  statistics  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  order  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  decen- 
nial inquiry  authorized  by  Congress  it  was  necessary  for  the  Bureau 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  looking  to  greater  uniformity  in  the 
accounting  methods  of  municipalities.  Several  cities  have  made 
changes  in  their  systems  of  accounting  in  order  to  conform  wholly  or 
in  part  to  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Bureau. 

The  reprcvsentatives  of  the  Bureau  have  met  everywhere  with  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  local  officials.  It  is  probable  that  the  annual 
census  reports  upon  municipal  finance  for  cities  of  30,000  population 
and  over  will  prove  the  most  influential  factor  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  uniform  classification,  thus  materially  lessening  the  cost  of  compil- 
ing census  statistics  upon  this  subject,  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns,  making  comparisons  possible,  and  encouraging  reforms  in  the 
public  service. 

Two  special  reports  have  bieen  undertaken  as  essential  to  a  full  valua- 
tion of  property.  One  of  these,  relating  to  the  valuation  of  railroad 
properties,  properly  apportioned  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, has  been  undertaken  in  coopei*ation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Commission.  The  other  relates  to  the  par  and  market  values 
of  the  negotiable  securities  of  the  country.  This  report  will  cover  an 
entirely  new  field  of  Federal  statistical  investigation. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  upon  the  inquiry  concerning 
defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes,  and  reports  are  now 
being  received  from  5,441  special  agents,  who  are  the  bookkeepers  or 
wardens  of  the  institutions  under  review,  and  who  furnish  transcripts 
of  their  records  for  a  nominal  compensation.  The  report  will  cover 
the  movement  of  population  in  all  these  institutions  for  the  calendar 
year  1904;  its  completion  can  therefore  hardly  be  looked  for  during 
the  fiscal  year  1905. 

The  annual  reports  on  mortality  in  registration  areas,  authorized  by 
section  7  of  the  census  act,  have  been  delayed  in  compilation  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  statute  fixed  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  tran- 
scription of  registration  records  at  so  low  a  figure  that  it  proved 
impossible  to  secure  complete  and  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
service.  Congress  was  accordingly  asked  at  its  last  session  to  amend 
the  law,  but  the  amendment  did  not  become  effective  until  April  27  last. 

Four  reports  relating  to  electrical  industries  have  been  completed. 
These  cover  electric  railways,  electric  light  and  power  plants,  munici- 
pal electric  fire-alarm  and  police-patrol  systems,  and  telegraphs  and 
telephones.  Advance  bulletins  concerning  all  of  these  subjects  have 
been  issued,  and  it  is  planned  to  publish  them  in  permanent  form  in 
the  near  future.  Together  they  present  a  complete  account  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  electrical  industry  in  its  application  to 
public  utilities. 

The  annual  canvass  of  the  cotton  ginners  of  the  Southern  States, 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  crop  during  the 
progress  of  the  picking,  was  made  last  year  with  results  highly  grati- 
fying from  the  point  of  view  both  of  accuracy  and  of  the  promptness 
with  which  the  information  was  given  to  the  public.  There  will  be 
six  canvasses  during  the  coming  year  showing  the  amounts  of  cotton 
ginned  to  September  1,  October  18,  November  14,  December  13,  1904, 
January  16,  1905,  and  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  Bui'eau  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  necessary 
for  the  census  of  manufactures  for  1905,  authorized  by  section  8  of 
the  census  act.  It  is  planned  to  collect  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  schedules  by  correspondence,  and  a  copy  of  the  schedule  will  be 
mailed  to  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  whose  existence  is 
known,  in  advance  of  the  actual  canvass  by  districts.  In  the  field 
work  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau,  so  far 
as  iK)ssible,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  appointing  untj'ied  and 
untrained  special  agents  to  superintend  the  canvass.  In  accordance 
with  the  authorization  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
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March  1,  1904,  the  Director  of  the  Census  cooperated  with  the  State 
of  Michigan  in  taking  the  census  of  manufactures  of  that  State,  to  be 
utilized  in  the  Federal  census  of  manufactures  in  1905.  This  coopera- 
tion with  State  officials  in  statistical  work  resulted  most  satisfactorily. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  similar  cooperation  with  State 
officials  in  a  number  of  States,  in  taking  the  census  of  manufactures. 

PHILIPPINE  CENSUS. 

The  most  important  work  performed  during  the  past  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  work  on  the  special  reports,  has  been  the  tabulation  of  the 
census  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  schedules  were  received  by  the 
Bureau  September  25,  1903,  and  the  completed  tables  for  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  manufactures,  vital  statistics,  and  much  other  data 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the  Philippine  Census  at 
intervals  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  calendar  year;  the 
last  of  the  tables  will  be  completed  and  delivered  in  October.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tables  and  text  of  the  Philippine  Census  reports 
are  now  in  press.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  make  four  volumes  of 
approximately  700  pages  each.  The  regular  clerical  force  of  the 
Bureau  was  utilized  upon  this  work,  but  during  a  period  of  three 
months,  while  the  work  was  at  its  height,  about  160  temporary  clerks 
were  employed  to  expedite  the  punching  of  cards. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

The  Bureau  has  lately  completed  the  tabulation  of  statistics  con- 
cerning the  executive  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  and  has  pub- 
lished this  information  as  Census  Bulletin  12.  The  information 
presented  in  this  bulletin  is  important  and  interesting.  Accurate 
information  regarding  the  personnel  of  the  executive  civil  service  can 
be  secured  only  by  compilations  of  this  character,  and  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  demand  for  it  at  stated  intervals.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  should  be  authorized  to  compile  a  similar  bulletin  at  inter- 
vals of  two,  four,  or  six  years. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  decennial  census  tables  showing  the  birthplace 
of  the  foreign-born  population,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  cooperated 
with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  tabulated  immigration  statistics 
upon  punched  cards,  thus  bringing  within  the  reach  of  the  latter  Bureau 
much  information  from  the  alien  manifests  hitherto  untabulated.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  secure  legislation  by  which  the  alien  emigration 
as  well  as  immigration  can  be  statistically  measured. 

Thc'Original  schedules  of  the  twelve  decennial  censuses  of  the  United 
States  from  1790  to  1900  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  having  been  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Census  building  in  June  last,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  12, 1903.    The  population  schedules  of  the  Twelfth  Census 
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have  been  bound  in  2,812  volumed.  Thus,  all  the  population  schedules 
of  all  the  censuses  except  the  Eleventh  are  in  condition  for  permanent 
preservation.  The  Eleventh  Census  was  taken  by  family  schedules, 
and  there  were  thus  nearly  13,000,000  schedules.  Their  bulk  pre- 
cludes binding  them,  as  it  is  estimated  that  they  would  form  30,000 
volumes.  The  vaults  of  the  Census  building  have  been  made  fire- 
proof, and  contain  the  population  schedules  for  all  the  censuses  except 
the  Eleventh. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  recommends  that  the  Government  shall 
compile  and  publish  the  names  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  original 
thirteen  States  as  returned  at  the  census  of  1790,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  this  material  would  occupy  about  2,500  printed  pages,  or 
two  volumes,  of  which  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  would  not  exceed 
$35,000  in  cost.  He  believes  that  much  of  this  expenditure  would 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  sale  of  this  work,  which  is  much  in 
demand  b}*^  patriotic  organizations  and  individuals. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  published,  or 
prepared  for  publication,  ten  bound  volumes  and  twenty-three  bul- 
letins and  pamphlets. 

SuflScient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau  was  wise  legislation,  not 
only  for  the  main  reasons  advanced  in  the  debates  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  but  for  other  reasons  which  have  developed  as 
the  work  of  the  permanent  office  has  progressed.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  made  clear  that  cooperation  with  State  and  municipal 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  secondary  inquiries,  in  securing 
population  statistics  for  intercensal  periods,  and  particularly  in  secur- 
ing greater  uniformity  in  statistical  work,  has  opened  so  many  new 
opportunities  for  usefulness  that  the  e^^istence  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  more  than  justified. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  states  that  the  experience  and  efficiency 
of  the  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  have  steadily  improved.  He  has  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  transferring  clerks  in  large  numbers  from  one 
division  to  another,  as  the  pressure  of  work  demands.  Incidentally 
this  has  greatly  increased  the  familiarity  of  the  clerks  with  different 
classes  of  work,  and  fits  them  for  valuable  service  in  connection  with 
the  next  census.  The  lack  of  expert  assistance  in  training  and  direct- 
ing clerks  was  recognized  by  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  the  num- 
ber of  chiefs  of  division  was  increased  from  four  to  eight.  The  total 
number  of  employees  in  the  clerical  and  field  force  of  the  Bureau  is 
now  712. 

TABULATING   APPLIANCES. 

Daring  the  year  a  n^w  contract  has  been  negotiated,  with  my 
approval,  by  the  Director  of  the  Census,  for  the  use  of  the  electrical 
tabulating  apparatus   successfully    employed    in  the  Eleventh  and 
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Twelfth  censuses.  It  is  intended  to  utilize  this  apparatUvH  in  the 
tabulation  of  the  annual  vital  statistics,  the  annual  immif^ration  statis- 
tics, and  in  other  current  work  of  the  Bureau.  It  has  been  definitely 
demonstrated  that  the  application  of  mechanical  appliances  in  large 
statistical  undertakings  enables  work  to  be  completed  in  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  required  to  do  it  by  hand  at  about  one-third  the  cost 
and  with  a  marked  increase  in  accuracy. 

Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  work  of  compiling  a  decennial 
census  has  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions,  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  accomplish  it 
within  a  period  of  time  that  will  satisfy  thecounti*y  without  the  aid  of 
mechanical  appliances.  The  law  under  which  the  Twelfth  Censiis  was 
taken  required  the  four  main  reports — on  population,  vital  statistics, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures — to  be  completed  and  published  within 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  enumeration.  The  Director  of  the 
Census  informs  me  that  it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  to 
complete  the  compilation  of  the  first  three  of  these  branches  in  less 
than  four  years  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  appliances  that  were 
employed. 

For  the  rental  of  these  patented  appliances,  and  for  the  cards, 
punches,  and  other  necessary  accessories,  there  was  paid  the  sum  of 
$428,239.61,  in  connection  with  the  Twelfth  Census  proper.  This  sum 
represents  nearly  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  that  census,  and  while 
it  also  represents  a  very  large  saving,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of 
doing  the  same  work  by  hand,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  the 
Government  ought  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  a  material  reduction 
in  the  cost. 

Something  has  already  been  accomplished  in  that  direction  ])y  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  whose  new  contract  for  the  rental  of  these, 
machines  has  been  negotiatea  on  the  basis  of  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 26  per  cent  from  the  rentals  paid  at  the  Twelfth  Census.  But 
even  at  this  reduced  rate,  he  estimates  that  the  use  of  the  tabulating 
machinery  at  the  Thirteenth  Census  will  cost  the  Government  not  less 
than  $720,000. 

It  is  plain  that  some  system  of  mechanical  tabulation  is  permanently 
required  in  connection  with  census  work,  and  I  deem  it  eqilally  plain 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  to  own  a 
system,  instead  of  depending  upon  a  private  company  for  the  use  of 
patented  machinery.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  way  is  open  for  the 
development  of  a  new  system,  and  that  there  is  ample  time  to  perfect 
it  before  the  Thirteenth  Census  is  under  w^ay.  Experimental  work  in 
that  direction  can  be  carried  on  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  con- 
nection with  its  current  work  and  at  com'paratively  small  expense. 
The  success  of  such  experimental  work  will  mean  in  the  end  a  large 
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saving  of  money  to  the  Government.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  grant  the  appropriation  for  this  experimental  work  which  is 
asked  for  in  the  annual  estimates. 

COAST  AND   GEODETIC   SURVEY. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the 
fiscal  year  1904,  exclusive  of  the  allotment  for  printing  and  binding, 
was  $968,025,  of  which  $210,245  was  for  manning  and  equipping  the 
vessels  of  the  Survey,  $120,000  for  building  a  new  vessel,  $38,100  for 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  vessels,  and  $50,000  for  office  expenses. 
The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  was  about  equally  divided  between 
expenses  of  parties  in  the  field  and  salaries  of  the  field  and  office  forces. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surv^ey  reports  that 
hydrographic  surveys  were  made  in  16  States  and  Territories,  and 
topographic  surveys  in  9,  that  triangulation  was  done  in  14,  and  level- 
ing in  6.  The  field  work  necessary  for  a  revision  of  the  two  volumes 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Pilot  covering  the  coast  from  Point  Judith, 
R.  I.,  to  Chesapeake  Bay  entrance,  was  completed. 

The  primary  triangulation  along  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  San  Fi-ancisco  was  continued. 

The  detennination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu  (Hawaii),  Midw^ay  Island,  Guam  Island,  and  Manila 
(Philippine  Islands),  by  the  telegraphic  method,  using  the  Commercial 
Pacific  cable,  was  completed,  making  a  most  satisfactory  closure  of  the 
longitude  circuit  around  the  globe. 

In  Alaska  a  survey  was  made  of  Davidson  Inlet,  work  was  continued 
in  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  survey  of  Kiska  Harbor  was  begun. 

The  director  of  coast  surve^^s  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  an  officer  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (with  a  detail  of  assistants),  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  insular  government,  has  continued  the  important  work  of 
charting  the  imperfectly  known  waters  of  the  archipelago.  The  largest 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Survey  was  engaged  on  this  duty  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  Detached  surveys  based  on  astronomic  deter- 
minations and  including  base  measurement,  triangulation,  topography, 
hydrography,  and  tide  observations  were  made  at  various  points,  and 
a  connected  triangulation  already  extends  over  the  greater  portion  of 
the  west  coast  of  Luzon  Island  north  of  Manila  Ba}'.  A  few  additional 
telegi-aphic  longitudes  were  determined;  magnetic  and  tide  observa- 
tions were  continued.  Fifteen  new  charts  were  prepared  and  pub- 
lished at  the  Manila  suboffice,  and  two  volumes  of  sailing  directions 
were  published  (revised  editions  of  Sections  I  and  II). 

Good  progress  was  made  in  the  general  magnetic  survey.  Obser- 
vations were  made  at  345  stations,  in  23  States  and  Territories,  includ- 
ing Alaska,    Guam,   Hawaii,    Philippine  Islands,   and  Porto  Kico. 
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Magnetic  observations  were  also  made  at  sea  while  the  vessels  of  the 
Survey  were  en  route  to  their  various  stations.  Magnetic  observa- 
tories were  maintained  at  Cheltenham,  Md.;  at  Baldwin,  Kans.;  at 
Sitka,  Alaska;  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  and  in  Porto  Rico.  Special 
observations  were  made  at  the  observatories  during  the  year  on  the 
1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  foreign 
observatories  in  international  magnetic  work  in  connection  with  the 
observations  made  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic  regions. 

Continuous  tide  observations  with  self-regi^ring  gauges  were 
made  at  8  stations,  including  1  station  in  Hawaii  and  1  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  Suj^erintendent  attended  the  Fourteenth  General  Conference  of 
the  International  Geodetic  Association  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  as 
the  delegate  of  the  United  States.  He  continued  the  work  of  re-mark- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  westward,  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and 
two  officers  of  the  Survey  were  detailed  for  fieldwork  in  this  connection. 
The  Superintendent  and  one  officer  were  detailed  to  report  to  the  United 
States  agent  at  London,  £ngland,  for  duty  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  to  the  Alaska  Boundary 
Tribunal,  and  performed  that  duty.  He  also,  as  the  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  on  the  International  Delimitation  Commission,  inau- 
gurated the  work  of  marking  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada 
as  laid  down  by  the  Alaska  Boundary  Tribunal,  and  one  officer  was 
detailed  for  field  duty  on  this  work.  One  officer  continued  on  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

BUREAU   OF   STATISTICS. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  shows  a  larger  total  than  in  any  earlier  year. 
While  the  exports  were  surpassed  by  those  of  a  single  year,  1901,  and 
the  imports  were  also  surpassed  by  those  of  a  single  year,  1903,  the 
aggregate  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  our  commerce.  The  imports  of 
the  year  were  $991,087,371  and  the  exports  $1,460,827,271,  making 
the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  year  $2,451,914,64:2,  which  exceeded 
by  $6,053,726  the  high  record  established  by  the  year  1903.  The 
imports  showed  a  reduction  of  $34,631,866  as  compared  with  1903, 
but  exceeded  those  of  any  other  year,  and  the  exports  were  $26,937,720 
below  those  of  1901,  but  exceeded  those  of  any  other  year.  Of  the 
$1,460,827,271  of  exports,  $1,435,179,017  were  of  domestic  production, 
the  exports  of  products  of  agriculture  being  $853,643,073  and  of  manu- 
factures, $452,415,921. 
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The  total  of  agricultural  products  exported  fell  $19,679,809  below 
that  of  the  preceding  year  and  formed  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  domestic  exports  than  in  any  preceding  year,  while  exports 
of  manufactures  were  the  largest  ever  recorded,  exceeding  by 
$44,889,762  those  of  the  preceding  year  and  surpassing  by  $18,564,165 
the  high  record  established  in  the  year  1900.  Manufactures  fofmed, 
in  1904,  31.52  per  cent  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  country,  against 
21.14  per  cent  of  those  of  1894,  18.81  per  cent  of  those  of  1884,  and 
14.58  per  cent  of  those  of  1874.  The  reduction  in  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  already  noted  was  chiefly  due  to  the  small  exporta- 
tions  of  breadstuflfs,  which  amounted  during  the  year  to  $149,050,378, 
against  $221,242,285  in  the  year  1903.  This  reduction,  which  occurred 
in  all  classes  of  breadstuffs,  but  especially  in  wheat,  was  due  in  part 
to  a  shortage  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1903  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  year,  in  part  to  unusually 
large  crops  Mn  other  wheat-producing  countries,  and  in  part  to  the 
growing  home  demand. 

The  imports  of  the  year  were  characterized  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  record  of  manufacturers'  materials  in  a  crude  condition  brought 
into  the  country  for  domestic  use.  They  aggregated  $306,524,755 
in  value,  against  $126,643,273  in  1894,  $138,496,741  in  1884,  and 
$85,095,889  in  1874. 

Our  commerce  with  all  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world  shows 
a  steady  and  satisfactory  growth.  To  Europe  the  total  exports 
amounted  to  $1,057,930,131,  exceeding  by  $28,673,474  those  of  1903, 
and  by  $49,896,150  those  of  1902.  To  North  America  the  total 
exports  amounted  to  $234,909,959,  exceeding  by  $19,427,190  those 
of  1903,  and  being  much  larger  than  those  of  any  earlier  year.  To 
South  America  the  total  exports  were  $50,755,027  in  value  and 
exceeded  those  of  1903  by  $6,617,155,  and  were  also  greater  than  those 
of  any  other  year.  To  Asia  and  Oceania  the  total  expof-ts  of  the  year 
were  $93,202,028,  a  reduction  of  $2,625,500  as  compared  with  1903, 
due  apparently  to  the  temporary  disturbance  in  trade  conditions  inci- 
dent to  the  hostilities  in  Asia.  The  chief  reduction  occurs  in  the 
exports  to  China,  which  amounted  to  but  $12,862,432  in  the  year  1904, 
against  $18,898,163  in  1903  and  $24,722,906  in  1902. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  its  noncontiguous 
territories — Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  Midway,  Tutuila,  and  Alaska — was  $103,562,804  in  the  year 
1904,  including  in  that  statement  $6,328,524  of  gold  received  in  the 
United  States  from  the  mines  of  Alaska.  •  The  value  of  the  total  ship- 
ments of  merchandise  from  the  United  States  to  all  of  these  non- 
contiguous territories  was  $38,096,528,  and  of  the  merchandise  received 
from  them  $59,137,752.     The  sales    to  these  territories  consisted 
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chiefly  of  manufactures,  breadstuflfs,  and  provisions,  and  the  merchan- 
dise received  from  them,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  other  tropical 
products  from  the  islands,  and  furs,  canned  salmon,  and  other  products 
of  the  fisheries  from  Alaska. 

The  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Porto 
Rico. in  1904  waa  1^11,722,826,  against  $2,181,024  in  1897;  and  the 
shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico,  $11,210,060  in 
1904,  against  $1,988,888  in  1897.  The  value  of  merchandise  shipped 
from  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  in  1904  was  $25,157,255,  against 
$13,687,799  in  1897;  and  that  of  the  shipments  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1904,  $11,683,393,  against  $4,690,075  in  1897. 
The  value  of  merchandise  received  from  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
$12,066,934  in  1904,  against  $4,383,740  in  1897;  and  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines  was 
$4,832,900  in  1904,  against  $94,597  in  1897. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  presents  the  record  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  Stjites,  reports  a  remarkable  increase  in  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  foreign  and  internal  commerce  of  the  country  and 
in  the  trade  opportunities  offered  by  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  the  act  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  th^  duty  of  publishing  the  commer- 
cial reports  of  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  for  information  especially  relating  to  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  which  it  records,  has  largely  increased  the  field  of 
its  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  statements  of  impoits  and  exports  for- 
merly issued,  the  Bureau  now  publishes  a  daily  bulletin  contain- 
ing reports  from  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States,  a  semi- 
weekly  statement  of  commercial  information  for  distribution  to  the 
press,  and  monthly  as  well  as  annual  statements  of  imports  and  exports 
by  articles  and  countries.  A  monthly  statement  relating  to  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  the  United  States  is  also  prepared  and  published, 
comparing  movements  in  the  leading  products  forming  the  internal 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  with  those  of  earlier  years,  and 
much  valuable  information  is  thus  given  to  those  interested  in  the 
production,  transportation,  and  domestic  consumption  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  those  interested  in  its  foreign  trade. 

These  studies  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  include  details 
of  the  movements  upon  the  Great  Lakes  by  articles  and  ports,  the 
concentration  at  the  great  interior  ports  of  the  leading  articles  of 
domestic  commerce  and  their  redistribution  from  those  centers,  and 
certain  data  regarding  the  coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department,  however,  to  enlarge  this  work, 
especially  that  relating  to  the  coastwise  commerce  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  coasts. 
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In  place  of  establishing  a  Division  of  Foreign  TariflFs,  as  proposed 
in  the  first  annual  report,  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,600 
for  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1905,  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  arid  Labor,  to  collate 
and  arrange  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  in  form  for  distribution. 
These  tariffs  will  be  printed  in  the  English  language  accompanied  by 
a  statement  showing  the  equivalent  in  currency,  weights,  and  measures 
of  the  United  States  of  all  foreign  terms  of  currency,  weights,  and 
measures  used  ixi  such  tariffs.  The  reports  of  the  International  Bureau 
for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  will  be  utilized  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. The  Bureau  has  entered  upon  this  work  and  it  is  believed  the 
publication  of  this  information  will  prove  valuable  to  those  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce. 

The  Bureau  has  also  published  preliminar}^  editions  of  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  World,  authorized  by  Congress,  showing  the  imports 
and  exports  of  each  country  of  the  world  and  the  countries  from  which 
their  respective  imports  are  drawn  and  to  which  their  exports  are  sent 

A  special  report  on  manufactures  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  also  been  published,  showing  the  share  which 
manufactures  have  formed  of  the  imports  and  expoils,  respectively, 
in  each  year  from  1800  to  1904,  the  value  of  each  principal  class  of 
manufactures  exported,  and  all  countries  to  which  each  class  or  group 
of  manufactures  was  sent  during  the  decennial  period;  also  the  inpor- 
tation  of  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing,  liy  classes,  and  the  coun- 
tries from  which  each  class  is  drawn. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION   SERVICE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  to  inspect  hulls, 
boilers,  machinery,  and  appliances,  and  examine  the  qualifications  of 
officers,  engineers,  and  pilots  of  certain  classes  of  vessels,  for  the  gen- 
ei'al  purpose  of  protecting  the  safety  of  life  and  property  concerned 
in  traffic  upon  the  public  waters  of  the  United  States.  The  details  of 
the  regular  work  of  this  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
19<M,  as  reported  by  the  head  of  the  Service,  are  as  follows: 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1904,  were,  for  salaries,  $310,379. 16,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $10,452.46;  for  contingent  expenses, 
^i8,647.65,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $4,830.55. 

The  increase  in  salaries  was  due  in  part  to  the  appointment  during 
the  year  of  two  additional  inspectors  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
two  additional  inspectors  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  to  the 
appointment  near  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  two  additional 
inspectors  at  the  port  of  Norfolk,  Va.     These  appointments  were  made 
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necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  increase  was  also 
caused  to  some  extent  by  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  four  clerks, 
made  on  the  recommendatioji  of  their  superior  officers,  on  the  ground 
of  increase  of  work  and  meritorious  service. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $6,389.14  in  the  amount  paid  for  rent  of 
offices,  due  to  the  necessity  of  the  Service  in  New  York  vacating  its 
offices  in  the  post-office  building  and  securing  offices  in  the  Whitehall 
Building  at  No.  17  Battery  place.  . 

The  net  increase  in  expenditures  of  the  contingent  expenses,  includ- 
ing rents,  etc.,  was  only  $4,830.55,  and  except  for  the  large  increase 
in  the  amount  paid  for  rent,  there  would  have  been  a  decrease  of  over 
$1,500  in  the  contingent  expenses  of  this  year. 

IM8PBCTION  OF  VESSEIii. 

There  were  inspected  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904, 
375  foreign  passenger  steamers,  aggregating  1,821,880  tons;  8,1^6 
domestic  steamers,  aggregating  3,545,526  tons;  206  gasoline  and  other 
motor  vessels,  aggregating  9,391  tons;  and  524  sail  vessels  and  barges, 
aggregating  607,926  tons. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  inspected  was  9,301,  aggregating  5, 984, 723 
tons.  Thirty-two  of  these  vessels,  with  12,389  gross  tonnage,  were 
inspected  in  Hawaiian  waters,  and  10  steamers,  with  3,555  gross  ton- 
nage, were  inspected  in  Porto  Rican  waters.  Inspection  of  vessels  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  is  made  by  inspectors  detailed,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary,  from  various  local  districts. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  25  in  the  number  of  vessels  inspected  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  from  that  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  447,920  in  the  gross  tonnage. 

OFFICERS   LICENSED. 

There  were  7,939  officers  of  all  grades  licensed  during  the  fiscal 
year.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  28,  1896,  extended  the 
term  of  license  to  officers  of  steam  vessels  from  one  to  five  j^ears,  and 
the  number  licensed  during  the  intervening  years  of  the  five-year 
period  (1897-1902)  are  new  licenses  or  licenses  in  raise  of  grade. 

Of  1,694  applicants  examined  for  color  blindness  40  were  rejected. 

INSPECTION  OF  STEEL   PLATES. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  22,  1894,  3,765  steel 
plates  for  use  in  construction  of  marine  boilers  were  inspected  at  the 
various  mills  by  United  States  assistant  inspectors  detailed  for  that 
purpose.  Of  this  number  386  were  rejected  for  various  defects.  In 
addition  to  the  inspection  of  these  plates,  there  were  inspected  a  large 
number  of  bars  for  stay  and  brace  bolts  of  marine  boilers,  and  many 
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tests  were  made  at  the  request  of  various  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  of  material  for  boilers  of  Government  vessels  and  for 
public  buildings. 

CASUALTIES. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  from  various  causes  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  1,303,  the  largest  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  .Service,  but  the 
number  of  accidents  was  fewer;  the  great  loss  of  life  being  due  prin- 
cipally to  six  disasters,  namely,  the  stranding  of  the  steamer  Smith 
Portland^  on  Cape  Blanco,  Oregon,  on  October  19, 1903,  by  which  19 
lives  were  lost;  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  Discovery  off  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Alaska,  about  November  1,  1903,  with  a  loss  of  30 
lives;  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  Clallam  in  the  Straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  on  January  8,  1904,  by  which  50  lives  were  lost;  the 
fire  on  board  the  steamer  Queen  off  the  coast  of  Oregon,  on  February 
27,  1904,  when  the  lives  of  14,  who  embarked  in  the  lifeboats,  were 
lost  by  the  staving  and  capsizing  of  the  boats;  the  explosion  of  the 
boilers  in  the  steamer  Fred  Wilson  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  26, 
1904,  with  a  loss  of  11  lives;  and  the  burning  of  the  steamer  General 
Slocum  in  East  River,  New  York,  on  June  15,  1904,  by  which  disaster 
957  persons  perished. 

DiaASrER  TO  THE  STEAMER  GENERAL  SLOCUM. 

On  June  15,  1904,  the  passenger  excursion  steamer  General  Slocum 
was  burned  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with  a  loss  of  957  lives.  The 
appalling  nature  of  this  disaster,  together  with  certain  features  attend- 
ant thereon,  called  for  immediate  and  special  action  by  the  DepaH- 
ment,  and  on  June  23,  1904,  there  was  appointed  the  United  States 
Commission  of  Investigation  upon  the  Disaster  to  the  General  Slocum, 
This  Commission  was  made  up  as  follows:  Lawrence  O.  Murray, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  chairman;  John  M.  Wil- 
son, brigadier-general,  U.  S.  Army,  retired;  Cameron  McR.  Winslow, 
commander,  U.  S.  Navy;  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  secretary;  and 
George  Uhler,  Supervising  Inspector-General,  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service,  Department  of  Conunerce  and  Labor. 

The  Commission  was  instructed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  disaster,  to  consider  such  other  matters  bearing  upon  the 
safety  of  passenger  ti*affic  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  as  might  be  brought  to  its  attention  by  such  investigation,  and 
to  make  a  report  thereon,  accompanied  by  recommendations  for  such 
departmental  or  legislative  action  as  it  might  deem  necessary.  On 
July  19, 1904,  the  Commission  began  its  formal  hearings  in  New  York 
City.  Twenty-three  days  were  devoted  to  the  taking  of  testimony  in 
that  city,  and  forty-two  days  to  the  preparation  md  digesting  of  the 
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same  and  the  completion  of  the  report.  On  October  11  the  report 
was  submitted  to  the  Presicfent,  and  was  published  on  October  17, 
together  with  a  letter  of  the  President  thereon  and  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  showing  the  status  of  the  criminal  proceedings 
taken  in  connection  with  the  disaster. 

This  investigation  by  the  Commission  revealed  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  in  the  port  of  New 
York  and  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  supervising  inspector  for 
the  second  district  and  the  local  board  of  inspectors  for  the  port  of 
New  York.  The  report  of  the  Commission  found  that  the  methods  of 
inspection  in  the  port  of  New  York  and  of  the  officials  since  removed 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  disaster.  The  report  also  called  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  defects  and  recommends  changes  in  existing 
statutes  and  regulations  relating  to  the  Service.  There  is  urgent 
neeJ  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  Service  be  strengthened  and 
improved  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations.  In  view  of  this 
fact  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  and  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  President. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary,  there  was  also  carried  on  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1904,  a  reinspec- 
tion  of  the  passenger  steamers  in  the  port  of  New  York  by  inspectors 
from  other  ports  detailed  for  that  purpose.  This  reinspection  was 
had  both  for  the  immediate  object  of  securing  proper  conditions  in 
that  port  and  also  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  ascer- 
taining the  conditions  existing  there  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  The 
results  of  the  reinspection  were  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

In  pursuance  of  the  letter  of  the  President,  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  was  convened  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  25,  1904,  in  special  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  Service.  This  work  is  not 
yet  completed.  Also,  in  pursuance  of  that  part  of  the  letter  of  the 
President  which  directs  a  further  investigation  of  the  Service  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  investigation  by  the  Commission,  officers  of  the  Navy 
have  been  detailed  to  make  investigation  in  respective  districts,  as 
follows: 

First  district,  Rear-Admiral  Louis  KempS. 
Third  distrifct,  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner. 
Fourth  district,  Rear-Admiral  John  R.  Bartlett. 
Eighth  district,  Rear-Admiral  Wells  L.  Field. 
Ninth  district,  Rear-Admiral  F.  M.  Symonds. 
Tenth  district,  Rear-Admiral  W.  C.  Wise. 

I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  while  on  duty  in  this  work 
Kear- Admiral  John  R.  Baillett  died  at  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of 
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November  22,  1904.  Request  will  be  made  that  another  naval  officer 
be  detailed  to  take  his  place  in  this  investigation. 

Upon  completion  of  the  work  in  the  said  districts,  the  remaining 
districts,  to  wit,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  that  part  of  the  second 
not  included  in  the  port  of  New  York  (which  has  already  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission)  will  also  be  investigated. 

These  officei*s  are  now  engaged  upon  the  work  assigned  to  them  and 
upon  completion  of  their  work,  a  report  will  be  made  summarizing 
the  conditions  as  found  in  the  entire  Steamboat-Inspection  Service. 

In  closing  this  branch  of  the  report  I  desire  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Commission.  While  the  report  shows  that 
sixty-five  days  were  consmned  in  the  taking  of  evidence,  the  digesting 
of  the  same,  and  the  preparation  of  the  report,  it  does  not  show  the 
time  actually  consumed  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  during  the  investigation  worked  on  an 
average  fifteen  hours  a  day.  Three  of  the  members  were  officers  of 
the  Dei)artment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  one  a  retired  army  officer, 
and  one  an  officer  of  the  Navy  on  the  active  list.  No  extra  compensa- 
tion was  paid  them  for  their  services.  The  clerical  force  detailed  to 
assist  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  investigation,  especially  the  stenog- 
raphers, at  times  worked  all  night  in  order  to  have  the  evidence  ready 
the  next  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission.  This  work  was 
also  done  without  extra  compensation.  The  total  cost  of  the  investi- 
gation, including  rent  of  rooms  in  New  York,  subsistence,  and  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  Conmiission  and  clerical  force,  was  only  $1,044.61. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

The  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  reports  that  the  year  1904  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  operations  of  the  hatcheries.  The  results  attained  in 
all  branches  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  for  greatly  aug- 
mented work  is  very  favorable. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  on  behalf  of  the  fisheries  are  yearly  becom- 
ing more  generally  appreciated,  and  a  desire  to  actively  cooperate 
with  the  Bureau  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  country  by  all 
persons  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  fishing  as 
a  business  or  as  a  pastime.  The  sums  voted  annually  for  expenditure 
through  this  channel  represent  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  annual  value 
of  our  fisheries;  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  now  largely  dependent  on  the  Bureau's  operations,  and  it  is  easily 
demonstrable  that  in  pursuing  a  liberal  policy  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fishing  industry  Congress  is  simply  making  an  investment  that 
yields  returns  far  greater  than  those  which  attend  private  business 
enterprises. 
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FISH   PROPAGATION. 


The  total  number  of  fish  distributed  in  fresh  and  salt  waters  of  the 
country  exceeded  one  and  one-quarter  billions,  an  output  which  has 
been  equaled  by  that  of  only  a  single  previous  season  (1902).  The 
conditions  attending  the  hatching  of  such  a  large  number  of  fishes 
necessitate  the  planting  of  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  fry,  but  increased 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  rearing  of  important  species,  and  the 
output  of  adult,  yearling,  and  fingerling  fish  was  nearly  50  per  cent 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  importance  of  the  Bureau's  fish-cultural  operations,  however, 
must  not  be  gauged  by  the  results  during  any  one  year,  but  by  the 
average  for  a  series  of  years,  as  peculiar  seasonal  conditions  often 
materially  modify  the  work  of  particular  stations,  sometimes  favor- 
ably, more  often  unfavorably,  and  give  an  erroneous  impression 
as  to  its  extent.  It  usually  happens  that  a  year  which  is  characterized 
by  a  greatly  diminished  yield  of  certain  fishes  is  also  signalized  by  an 
augmented  output  of  others,  so  that  the  aggregate  distributions 
remain  normal.  This  point,  which  has  frequently  been  commented 
on,  was  exemplified  anew  in  1904,  when  an  exceedingly  poor  season 
for  shad  and  whitefish  was  offset  by  the  largest  collections  of  eggs  of 
Pacific  salmon  and  flatfish  ever  known. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  ailificial  propagation,  which 
has  often  been  referred  to  but  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  is 
that  an  exceedingly  large  percentage  of  the  young  fish  hatched  annu- 
ally are  from  eggs  taken  from  fish  that  have  been  caught  for  market, 
and  hence  would  be  totally  lost  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau. 
To  the  many  hundred  millions  of  young  food  and  game  fishes  thus 
produced  must  be  added  many  more  millions  resulting  from  the  superi- 
ority of  artificial  propagation  over  natural  propagation  in  the  matters 
of  fertilizing  and  incubating  eggs  and  of  safety  of  the  young. 

The  aggregate  output  in  1904  of  1,267,343,026  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Fertilized  eggs,  263,123,354;  fry,  994,503,040;  fingerlings,  year- 
lings, and  adults,  9,716,631.  The  eggs  shown  were  for  the  most  part 
donated  to  various  States  to  be  incubated  in  their  own  hatcheries,  the 
resulting  fry  being  planted  under  the  direction  of  the  State  fishery 
authorities.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  Bureau  makes 
ample  provision  for  maintaining  the  supply  of  fishes  caught  chiefly  by 
anglers,  nearly  99  per  cent  of  the  fish  handled  are  those  which  are  the 
objects  of  commercial  fisheries. 

The  demand  and  the  local  facilities  determine  the  proportion  of 
effort  directed  toward  the  cultivation  of  particular  species.  During 
the  year  salmon  were  propagated  at  11  stations,  whitefish  at  7,  lake 
trout  at  5,  shad  at  4,  pike  perch  at  3,  cod  at  2,  flatfish  at  2,  striped 
bass,  white  perch,  and  yellow  perch  at  1  each,  and  the  lobster  at  2. 
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INV1BSTIOATIONS  CONNBCTED  WITH  THE  FISHERIES. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  important  branch  of  the  Bureau's  work 
which  deals  with  the  biolo^cal  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with 
the  economic  fisheries  and  fish  culture.  It  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  exploration  of  lakes,  streams,  and  salt  waters;  the  study  of 
the  habits,  growth,  and  distribution  of  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals; 
the  experimental  cultivation  of  desirable  products  not  now  the  objects 
of  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  developing  methods  that  may  be  applied 
on  a  wholesale  basis;  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  fishes  under 
cultivation  and  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  pollution  of  watersMn  its  effect 
on  fijsh  life,  and  the  encouragement  of  biological  research  in  the 
Bureau's  laboratories  and  field  operations. 

The  special  commission  for  the  investigation  of  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  Alaska  concluded  its  labors  in  the  fall  of  1 903,  and  shortly  there- 
after a  preliminary  report  was  submitted  embodying  the  general 
results  of  the  investigation  and  making  recommendations  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  fisheries.  This  report  was  presented  to 
the  President  on  January  21,  1904,  and  by  the  President  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  January  27, 1904.  The  most  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  commission  are  the  establishment  of  Government 
salmon  hatcheries  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and 
the  placing  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Among  the  numerous  special  subjects  the  Bureau  has  had  under 
consideration  with  reference  to  economic  questions  are  the  oyster, 
sponges,  the  blue  crab,  the  diamond-back  terrapin,  the  green  turtle, 
and  various  fishes.  The  experiments  in  the  artificial  fattening  of 
oysters  and  the  cultivation  of  sponges  from  cuttings  have  continued 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  raising  of  the  diamond-back  terrapin 
and  the  green  turtle  from  the  egg  is  receiving  attention  at  points  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  States  in  which  inquiries 
have  been  made  as  to  the  fishery  resources  of  particular  waters  are 
Maine,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  California,  and  Arizona. 

The  collection  of  information  with  reference  to  the  extent  and  con- 
dition of  the  fisheries,  with  a  study  of  the  methods,  affords  the  only 
basis  for  determining  the  condition  and  trend  of  the  commercial  fish- 
eries of  the  country;  it  forms  an  invaluable  criterion  of  the  necessity 
for  and  the  results  of  fish-cultural  operations  of  the  Government  and 
States  and  is  indispensable  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  legislation. 

General  canvasses  have  been  conducted  in  the  New  England,  South 
Atlantic,  and  Gulf  States,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Special  inqui- 
ries have  been  made  into  the  condition  of  the  vessel  fisheries  centering 
at  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Maas. ;  the  Pacific  cod  and  halibut  fisheries, 
and  the  whale  fishery  centering  at  San  Francisco;  the  fisheries  of  the 
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interior  waters  of  Florida  and  the  interior  lakes  and  streams  of  New 
York  and  Vermont.  Very  complete  canvasses  have  been  made  of  the 
statistics  and  methods  of  the  salmon  industry  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  and  Alaska  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  special 
salmon  comimission. 

ALASKAN   SALMON  FISHERIES. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  sal- 
mon pack  of  Alaska  in  all  gi*ades.  In  1902  the  season's  catch  was 
2,631,320  cases,  in  1903,  2,631,782,  and  in  the  present  year  it  will 
probably  not  exceed  1,935,000,  a  falling  off  in  two  years  of  696,320 
cases.  Throughout  the  entire  world  there  has  been  a  large  reduction 
of  the  pack  of  salmon,  which,  approximately,  is  only  2,810,000  cases 
for  1904  against  4,317,000  cases  for  1902,  a  loss  of  1,507,000  cases. 
These  figures  are  not  exact,  as  the  detailed  statistical  reports  required 
of  the  packers  are  not  yet  at  hand. 

Notwithstanding  this  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  pack,  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  its  aggregate  market  value,  the  receipts  for 
1903  having  been  about  30  per  cent  more  than  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  from  present  indications  a  further  increase  will  be  shown 
this  year. 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  salmon  pack  of  Alaska  is  due  €o  con- 
stantly enlarging  operations  of  the  packers  beyond  the  natural 
resources  of  the  streams,  and  to  unfavorable  conditions  under  which 
the  propagation  of  salmon  is  carried  on.  The  regulations  promul- 
gated by  this  Department  under  the  law  require  that  persons  engaged 
in  taking  salmon  shall  maintain  suitable  artificial  propagating  plants  or 
hatcheries,  and  shall  produce  yearly  and  plant  in  the  natural  spawning 
waters  of  each  fishery  so  operated  red  salmon  fry  in  such  numbers  as 
shall  be  equal  to  at  least  ten  times  the  number  of  salmon  of  all 
varieties  taken  from  the  said  fishery  during  the  preceding  year. 
Despite  the  safeguards  which  have  thus  been  thrown  about  the  salmon 
industry  by  the  law  and  the  regulations,  and  by  the  personal  inspection 
given  by  the  agents  of  the  Government,  the  supply  of  fish,  as  has  been 
noted,  is  apparently  steadily  decreasing.  It  has  been  found  impracti- 
cable to  enforce  adequate  artificial  propagation  by  private  parties.  I 
therefore  urge  the  favorable  consideration  by  Congress  of  the  esti- 
mates which  have  been  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  salmon 
hatcheries  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department. 

This  need  for  artificial  propagation  was  touched  upon  in  the  Depart- 
ment's last  annual  report,  and  the  condition  which  has  been  presented 
would  seem  to  strongh'^  commend  to  the  Congress  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  immediate  action.  Very  much  more  than  the  amount 
which  has  been  asked  for  in  the  estimate  has  been  paid  into  the  Treas- 
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ury  through  the  operation  of  the  law  taxing  salmon  canners  and  salters. 
The  sum  collected  from  this  source  will  not  be  less,  probably,  than 
$75,000  for  the  current  year,  and  in  the  past  has  exceeded  $100,000  in 
a  single  year. 

ALASKAN   FUR-SEAL  SERVICE. 

The  agents  who,  under  the  law,  are  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  seal  fisheries  and  with  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the  care 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  have  furnished  the 
Department  with  interesting  details  of  the  work  done  during  the  past 
year. 

Last  spring,  in  view  of  the  steady  diminution  of  the  seals  on  the 
rookeries,  and  with  the  object  of  keeping  an  ample  reserve  of  breeding 
bulls,  the  Department  adopted  measures  for  exempting  from  the  kill- 
ing 2,000  of  the  young  male  seals  of  killable  age.  These  measures 
were  carried  out  in  an  effective  manner  during  the  past  season.  The 
quota  of  skins  to  be  taken  by  the  lessee  company  was  also  reduced 
from  30,000,  allowed  in  the  preceding  year,  to  15,000  for  the  current 
year. 

Especial  care  was  also  observed  by  the  Government  agents  in  col- 
lecting information  respecting  the  seal  life,  more  especially  that  bear- 
ing upon  the  diminution  of  the  herd. 

SEAL  CATCH  OF  1904. 

As  a  result  of  the  sealing  operations  for  the  year  ending  with 
August,  1904,  13,128  skins  were  taken  and  shipped,  of  which  number 
11,132  were  obtained  on  St.  Paul  Island' and  1,996  on  St.  George  Island, 
as  against  a  total  of  19,292  skins  taken  in  1903.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  skins  taken,  6,164,  was  due  largely  to  the  reservation  of 
young  male  seals,  referred  to  above,  and  other  restrictions  upon  the 
killing  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  seal  herd. 

FOX   BAIBING. 

An  industry  pursued  incidentally  with  that  of  sealing  on  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands  is  that  of  raising  the  blue  fox  for  its  pelt.  These  animals, 
under  the  system  in  use,  are  fed  and  cared  for  as  if  domesticated. 
The  foxing  industry  is  carried  on  under  a  lease  with  the  sealing  com- 
pany. Last  winter  471  skins  were  taken  on  St.  George  Island.  The 
proceeds  of  the  skins  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, whose  services  are  availed  of  in  the  taking  and  curing  of  the 
pelts. 

CARE  OF  NATTVliS. 

The  reports  further  indicate  that  the  physical  comfort  of  the  natives, 
as  well  as  their  education  and  genei*al  welfare,  have  been  carefully 
looked  after  by  the  agents  in  charge.    The  schools  for  native  children 
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have  been  conducted  on  each  island;  places  of  worship  have  been  kept 
up,  and  the  observance  of  good  order  maintained  generally. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  reports  that  the  documented  mer- 
chant shipping  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  com- 
prised 24,558  vessels  of  6,291,535  gross  tons,  the  largCvSt  tonnage  in 
our  history.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  this  tonnage  is  registered  for  for- 
eign trade.  During  the  past  four  years,  however,  our  registered 
steam  tonnage  has  increased  212,314  gross  tons,  while  our  registered 
sail  tonnage  has  decreased  140,740  gross  tons.  American  shipping  in 
foreign  trade  has  thus  become  more  efficient,  and  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  American  ships  carried  10.3  per  cent  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
compared  with  9.3  per  cent  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  The 
upward  tonnage  movement  of  the  last  four  years  now  seems  to  have 
been  checked. 

For  the  first  time  since  1812  a  fiscal  year  has  passed  without  the 
completion  of  a  single  square-rigged  vessel  in  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  shares  in  the  general  decline  of  sailing  vessels,  and  the 
opportunities  for  their  employment  in  the  foreign  trade  grow  steadily 
less.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  greatly  curtail  even 
present  opportunities. 

Training  on  sailing  vessels,  so  I  am  informed,  is  regarded  as  an 
almost  indispensable  qualification  of  the  deck  officer  of  a  steamer.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  merchant  majine  the  lack  of  officers  will  be  felt  as 
soon  as  steam  tonnage  in  foreign  tmde  increases.  The  subject  is 
mentioned  now  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  in  the  future. 

Contracts  made  several  years  ago  have  been  performed,  and  our 
principal  steel  shipyards  on  the  seal)oard  are  building  very  few  sea- 
going steel  steamers  except  warships  for  the  Navy.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  Government  work  under  appropriations  by  Congress  some  of 
them  would  now  be  closed  for  want  of  work  and  others  soon  would 
be.  The  stoppage  of  these  large  plants  and  the  scattering  of  their 
tmined  workmen  would  be  more  than  an  ordinary  industrial  misfortune. 
These  plants  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  national  defense,  and 
when  they  shut  down  and  their  men  are  dispersed  the  cost  of  warships 
is  accordingly  enhanced. 

The  Government  program  of  naval  construction,  if  executed 
through  further  appropriations  by.  Congress,  will  help  to  keep  the 
yards  busy,  but  it  will  not  alone  suffice.  The  situation  reinforces  all 
the  arguments  which  of  late  years  have  been  advanced  in  support 
of  a  definite  and  durable  legislative  policy  for  the  promotion  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  or  wise 
to  consider  this  subject  at  length  in  this  report,  however,  for  the 
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reason  that  its  importance  has  already  been  recognized  by  executive 
and  legislative  action.  The  Commission  appointed  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  has  doubtless 
given  the  subject  the  fullest  consideration,  and  will  report  at  the  com- 
ing session  of  Congress. 

TONNAGE  TAX. 

Tonnage  taxes  during  the  year  amounted  to  $826,023.01,  a  decrease 
of  $59,818.32  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  reasons  for  the 
decrease  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited.  That  report  also  fur- 
nishes detailed  information  on  the  matters  just  considered  and  suggests 
changes  in  the  laws  and  in  methods  of  their  enforcement. 

REMISSION   OF   PENALTIES. 

One  of  the  duties  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  by  the  act  of  February  14, 
1903,  is  the  consideration  of  applications  for  the  remission  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  incurred  for  violating  any  provision  of  law 
relating  to  vessels  or  seamen.  The  power  of  remission  was  first 
bestowed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  act  of  May  26, 
1790,  after  the  first  acts  of  Congress  in. imposing  penalties  on  vessels, 
their  owners,  and  masters  had  been  in  operation  less  than  a  year. 

From  time  to  time  the  power  has  teen  extended  as  statutory  obli- 
gations upon  shipping  have  increased.  Acts  authorizing  remission  or 
mitigation  and  acts  imposing  penalties  must  be  read  together  in 
executing  the  will  of  Congress.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  706  appli- 
cations for  remission  or  mitigation  of  penalties,  incurred  for  the  viola- 
tion of  64  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  or  of  acts  passed  since 
the  revisions,  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  head  of  the  Department, 
after  review  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  shows  the  ports  from 
which  these  violations  have  been  reported,  the  statute  alleged  to  have 
been  violated,  and  in  many  cases  the  nature  of  the  offense.  The  papers 
in  these  cases  would  fill  a  volume  of  about  1,200  printed  pages  or  more. 
As  each  case  involves  the  exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  on  facts  and 
conditions  differing  from  nearly  all  other  cases,  the  action  taken  can  be 
fully  understood  onl}*^  by  the  publication  of  all  the  papers  in  each  case. 
The  summaries  in  his  report  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  remission  power  during  the  first  year  of  its  bestowal  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

UIOTED  fiTTATES  SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS. 

United  States  shipping  commissioners  stationed  at  20  seaports 
during  the  past  year  superintended  the  shipment,  reshipment,  and 
discharge  of  201,273  seamen  for  American  vessels.      The  oflSces  of 
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these  commissioners  should  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year.  Such 
inspection  was  formerly  made  from  time  to  time  by  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury  Department  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
These  inspections  could  be  made  at  the  time  customs-house  inspections 
were  made  without  extra  cost.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  inspection  can 
be  made  and  paid  for  at  present  in  the  absence  of  an  appropriation 
which  can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  During  the  year  efforts  to  sup- 
press crimping,  especially  at  southern  seaports,  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  usual. 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

The  important  work  of  this  Bureau  is  fully  and  ably  considered  by 
the  Conunissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  his  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1904.  The  statements,  tables,  and  statistics  sub- 
mitted by  him  show  that  for  the  year  the  total  of  arrivals  of  aliens  at 
ports  of  the  United  States  was  812,870,  exclusive  of  27,844  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  the  United  States  to  foreign  terri- 
tory. Of  these  arrivals  30,374  entered  through  ports  of  Canada,  10,742 
entered  ports  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  other  than 
those  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  771,754  were  admitted  at  seaports 
of  the  United  States.  More  than  one-half  of  the  entire  immigration 
was  composed  of  the  Italian,  Hebrew,  Polish,  Slovak,  and  Mag3'ar 
races.  There  were  decreases  in  {^-rivals  of  37,326  from  Italy,  28,885 
from  Austria-Hungary,  and  5,704  from  Japan.  There  was  an  increase 
of  18,643  from  Great  Britain,  and  approximately  of  100  per  cent  from 
China.  Of  the  total  arrivals  549,100  were  males  and  263,770  were 
females.  As  to  age,  109,150  were  14  years  old  or  under,  657,155  were 
between  14  and  45,  and  46,565  were  45  or  over.  The  records  show 
3,953  as  able  to  read  but  not  to  write,  and  168,903  as  illiterate,  leaving 
a  remainder  of  640,014  who,  it  is  assumed,  could  both  read  and  write. 
The  total  amount  of  money  shown  by  the  arrivals  wto  $20,894,383, 
or  about  four  and  one-half  millions  more  than  the  aggregate  amount 
brought  by  the  larger  number  of  alien  arrivals  of  the  preceding  year. 
There  were  denied  admission  at  seaports  of  the  United  States  as  mem- 
bers of  the  various  classes  excluded  by  law  7,994  aliens,  and  779  pre- 
viously admitted  were  deported  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  in  the 
country  in  violation  of  law. 

There  are  confined  in  public  and  private  charitable,  penal  and  reforma- 
tory institutions  in  this  country  a  total  of  44,985  aliens;  of  these,  20,485 
are  in  insane  asylums,  9,825  are  confined  for  the  comminsion  of  crimes, 
and  14,675  are  dependents — upward  of  25,000  of  these  aliens  will  be 
confined  for  life.  The  burden  of  maintenance  in  this  connection  is  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  I'atio  of  alien  residents  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  New  York  alone  caring  for 
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nearly  6,000  insane  aliens.  During  the  year  the  Department  consid- 
ered 1,178  appeals  from  decisions  of  boards  of  special  inquiry  at  the 
various  ports.  Of  these  517  were  sustained,  660  dismissed,  and  1 
withdral^n. 

Attempts  are  frequently  made  to  introduce  into  the  United  States  a 
large  number  of  aliens  under  what  is  known  as  the  padrone  system. 
During  the  year  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Boston  several  shiploads 
of  Greek  lads,  amounting  to  898,  many  of  whom  were  mere  children. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  127  of  them  were  returned. 
Officers  of  the  service  detailed  to  make  investigations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries report  widespread  solicitation  and  encouragement  of  aliens  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States.  Persistent  efforts  have  also  been  made 
to  import  alien  miners  and  skilled  workmen  in  other  lines. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  during  the  year  fines  aggregating 
$28,400  have  been  paid  by  the  transportation  companies,  they  continue 
to  disr^ard  the  provisions  of  the  law  aimed  to  prevent  the  bringing 
of  diseased  aliens  to  ports  of  this  country.  In  this  connection  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  medical  inspection  conducted  at  Yokohama 
and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  from  September  22  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
through  the  offices  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
resulted  in  the  detection  of  nearly  1,300  aliens  afflicted  with  dangerous 
contagious  diseases  who  were  attempting  to  embark  from  those  ports. 

As  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  suitable  regulations  the  violations 
of  the  immigration  law  by  alien  seamen  have  practically  ceased.  Sea- 
men who  are  discharged  or  desert  from  their  vessels  are  now  examined 
as  other  aliens. 

The  structures  maintained  at  the  different  ports  of  entry  for  the 
accommodation  of  aliens  detained  pending  examination  have  been 
materially  improved,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  further  improve- 
ments and  build  new  structures.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  where,  in  addition  to  aliens  generally,  the  bulk  of 
Chinese  immigrants  apply  for  admission. 

THB  CHINBSB  EXCLUSION  LAWS. 

Signal  success  has  marked  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  exclu- 
sion laws  during  the  year.  Thb  is  especially  true  in  relation  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  along  the  Canadian  boundary.  An  agreement 
has  been  reached  whereby  the  transportation  lines  deliver  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  officers  for  examination  Chinese 
brought  by  them  through  Canada  to  the  United  States.  If  rejected 
they  are  returned  to  China  at  the  expense  of  the  companies. 

During  the  year  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  applicants  who 
claim  the  right  of  admission  as  American  citizens  on  the  ground  of 
alleged  birth  in  the  United  States  are  required  to  first  submit  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  base  their  claims  to  administrative  officers  in 
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accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Department.  As  a  result  of 
this  decision,  321  out  of  a  total  of  412  applicants  have  been  returned 
to  China  at  the  expense  of  the  transportation  companies. 

The  issuance  of  duplicate  ceitificates  of  residence  has  been  requested 
in  476  cases  by  Chinese  laborers  who  profess  to  have  lost  the  originals. 
The  Department  is  in  possession  of  information  that  340  certificates  of 
residence  have  been  pledged  to  pawnbrokers. 

During  the  j'^ear  792  registered  laborers  departed  from  and  1,392 
returned  to  the  United  States;  of  2,106  seeking  the  privilege  of  transit 
all  except  26  were  admitted  for  that  purpose;  and  of  1,721  Chinese 
persons  arrested  for  being  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  783  were 
deported.  The  Department  considered  282  cases  of  appeal  from  the 
excluding  decision  of  officers  at  ports  of  arrival,  of  which  101  were 
sustained  and  the  remainder  dismissed. 

By  authority  of  the  act  of  April  29,  1902,  the  Department  promul- 
gated regulations  admitting  Chinese  to  take  part  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  their  departure  at  the  close  of  the  exposition 
being  assured  under  bonds  in  the  penalty  of  $500  in  each  case.  These 
regulations  of  the  Department  have  been  improperly  charged  with 
excluding  merchant  exhibitors  or  visitors.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  regulations  relate  to  laborers  only,  and  do  not  exclude 
merchant  exhibitors  or  visitors.  The  law  and  the  treaty  secures  to 
visitors  and  merchants  the  right  to  enter  at  all  times. 

COST  OF  THE   IMMIGRATION   SERVICB. 

The  cost  of  the  immigration  service  during  the  year  was  $1,296,808. 85, 
exclusive  of  the  sum  of  $239,743.01  expended  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings,  improvements,  alterations,  the  enlargement  of  Ellis 
Island,  the  building  of  the  ferryboat,  etc.  The  balance  of  $1,389,403.08 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  $112,920.39  in  excess  of  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  There  was 
also  expended  $75,536.10  for  deporting  Chinese,  an  average  cost  of 
$112.24  for  each  deportation.  Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts,  $432,220.96  was 
expended  for  salaries  and  expenses,  including  the  cost  of  deportation, 
and  for  miscellaneous  items,  leaving  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  a  net  balance  of  $67,779.04. 

LEGISLATION  RECOMMENDED. 

New  legislation  is  again  reconmiended.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  distribution  of  aliens  in  accordance  with  views  heretofore 
expressed  by  this  Department;  for  the  physical  inspection  of  aliens 
by  officers  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  stationed 
at  the  ports  of  foreign  embarkation;  for  the  establishment  of  a  moral 
and  manual  standard  for  admissible  aliens;  for  the  compilation  of  data 
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in  regard  to  the  annual  departures  of  aliens  from  the  United  States; 
for  the  registration  of  all  Chinese  lawfully  resident  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  thus  furnishing  them  with  certificates  which  will 
afford  them  immunity  from  arrest,  and  for  placing  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  judicial  officers  to  release  Chinese  persons  on  bail. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  treaty  arrangement  be  made  which 
will  aulliorize  the  location  in  China  of  Department  officers  to  dis- 
charge duties  now  performed  by  American  consular  officers.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  transfer  the  investigation,  now  conducted  in 
part  at  ports  of  arrival,  to  the  homes  of  Chinese  applicants  in  China, 
where  it  should  be  possible  to  make  such  examination  as  would 
establish  conclusively  the  status  of  any  applicant.  This  would  leave 
for  determination  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  only  the 
identity  of  any  examined  Chinaman  with  the  person  described  in  the 
certificate  presented  by  him. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standaixis  reports  that  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  has  been  rapidly  developing  during  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  work  is  still  carried  on  in 
temporary  quarters  in  several  buildings,  a  large  amount  of  testing  and 
research  has  been  completed.  The  Mechanical  Laboratory  has  been 
occupied  for  seveml  months,  and  the  increased  space  thus  made  avail- 
able has  enabled  the  Bureau  to  extend  the  range  of  its  work.  The 
Physical  Laboratory  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the 
month  of  October. 

During  the  year  many  new  lines  of  testing  have  been  organized  and 
are  well  under  way.  The  volume  of  testing  has  greatly  increased.  The 
standards  and  measuring  instruments  tested  during  the  year  aggre- 
gated 7,756,  being  400  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Work  has  been  done  for  practically  all  departments  of  the 
Government,  for  State  sealers,  scientific  institutions,  electrical  com- 
panies, manufacturers  of  mechanical  standards,  thermometers,  weights 
and  measures,  and  for  the  general  public.  The  scientific  staff  has  also 
given  much  attention  to  the  designing  of  apparatus  and  standards  for 
the  various  kinds  of  testing.  Much  of  this  apparatus  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  instrument  shop  of  the  Bureau,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  specialists  concerned. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  is  an  educational  and  historical  presentation  of  the  general 
subject  of  standard  weights,  measures,  and  measuring  instruments;  in 
several  cases  the  work  of  testing  is  shown.  An  increasingly  important 
service  rendered  by  the  Bureau  has  been  the  dissemination  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  weights  and  measures  and  the  various  kinds  of 
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measurement.  The  large  number  of  inquiries  indicates  a  widespread 
demand  for  such  information.  Seven  circulars  descriptive  of  the 
lines  of  testing  which  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  undertake  have  been 
issued  during  the  year.  The  publication  of  a  series  of  bulletins  which 
will  embody  the  results  of  the  investigations,  researches,  and  other 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  importance  to  the  scientific,  technical,  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  will  soon  be  inaugurated.  A 
considerable  amount  of  research  concerning  fundamental  problems  con- 
nected with  fixing  the  standards  and  determining  methods  of  measure- 
ment has  already  been  completed  and  prepared  for  early  publication. 

In  the  important  branch  of  the  Bureau's  work  which  is  devoted  to 
standards  of  length,  mass,  and  capacity,  the  work  of  testing  has  grown 
steadily.  More  than  1,600  instruments  were  tested  by  this  section 
during  the  year.  The  United  States  prototype  meter  was  compared 
with  the  international  meter  at  Paris  by  the  associate  physicist  in 
charge  of  this  work.  A  convention  of  State  sealers  has  been  planned, 
and  methods  of  calibrating  volumetric  apparatus  decided  upon.  Plans 
were  also  developed  for  standardizing  time-measuring  instruments,  a 
work  which  will  soon  be  inaugurated. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  an  examination  of  the  weights 
and  measures  and  methods  of  measurement  used  in  the  various  cus- 
tom-houses has  been  made.  The  results  of  this  work  have  added  to 
the  eflSciency  and  accuracy  of  that  branch  of  the  service.  Weights  and 
measuring  instruments  have  been  tested  at  the  Bureau  and  distributed 
to  the  various  custom-houses,  provisional  limits  of  tolerance  have 
been  fixed^  and  a  plan  for  systematic  inspection  is  being  developed. 

In  the  measurement  of  temperature  the  Bureau  is  rendering 
important  service  to  thermometer  and  pyrometer  makers  and  to  the 
various  industries  which  require  such  apparatus.  The  hearty  coopera- 
tion and  active  interest  accorded  this  work  have  done  much  to  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  establish  a  uniform  scale  of  temperature. 
More  than  5,300  thermometers  and  other  temperature  measuring 
instruments  have  been  tested  during  the  year.  A  laboratory  for  py- 
rometer testing  has  been  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  this 
work,  and  an  investigation  of  the  various  types  of  high  temperature 
measuring  instruments  has  just  been  completed. 

The  optical  work  has  included  a  study  of  polariscopic  methods  of 
sugar  analysis  for  the  Customs  Service,  and  some  important  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  work  in  connection  with  the  conduction  of  elec- 
trical discharges  through  gases,  the  results  of  which  will  soon  appear. 

The  testing  of  engineering  instruments,  organized  during  the  year, 
has  made  satisf  actoiy  progress.  An  investigation  of  the  screw  threads 
of  fire-hose  couplings  now  in  progress  reveals  a  chaotic  condition  of 
the  standards  used  in  the  important  cities  and  a  great  need  for  the 
adoption  of  standard  couplings. 
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Work  has  been  done  by  the  chemical  staff  in  the  preparation  of 
standard  specifications  for  the  purity  of  chemical  reagents,  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  chemical  interests  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  planning  of  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory;  valuable  assistance 
has  been  rendered  to  the  other  sections  of  the  Bureau. 

The  electrical  work  of  the  Bureau  was  transferred  during  the  year 
to  the  new  Mechanical  Laboratory.  This  work  has  included  the  calibra- 
tion of  resistance  and  standard  cells,  the  determination  of  inductances 
and  capacities,  the  testing  of  electrical  instruments,  and  photometric 
work.  Although  this  work  has  but  recently  been  organized,  167  elec- 
trical standards  and  measuring  instruments  and  589  incandescent  stand- 
ard lamps  have  been  tested.  Researches  have  been  conducted  especially 
with  reference  to  the  development  of  more  refined  methods  of  elec- 
trical testing.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  have  been 
presented  at  the  International  Electrical  Congress,  and  details  will 
soon  be  published  by  the  Bureau.  The  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
Electricity  Building  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  was  a  work- 
ing exhibit  of  the  process  of  standardizing  electrical  instruments  and 
standards  as  conducted  at  the  Bureau. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

The  Inter-Departmental  Board  appointed  by  the  President  to  con- 
sider the  entire  question  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  the  service  of  the 
National  Grovemment  has  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  should  have  the  duty  of  issuing  licenses  for  wireless 
telegraphic  marine  stations  in  special  cases,  under  such  regulations  as 
will  prevent  interference  with  stations  necessary  to  the  national 
defense.  It  has  also  recommended  that  all  private  stations  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  To  prevent  the  control  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy by  monopolies  or  trusts,  the  Board  deems  it  essential  that  any 
legislation  on  this  subject  should  place  the  supervision  of  it  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  proposed  Federal  control  of  telegraph  stations  using  wireless 
apparatus  must,  of  course,  be  within  constitutional  limits.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Board,  in  so  far  as  they 
wncern  this  Department,  have  been  referred  to  a  board  of  the  Depart- 
ment's officers.  Should  that  board  submit  a  legislative  project  on  the 
subject  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  Department  it  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  report  deals  with  the  work  of  the  fiscal  year  1903-4, 
during  which  time  the  Department  was  presided  over  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  office.    None  of  the  matters  referred  to  or  discussed  in  the 
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report  came  under  my  personal  supervision,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
had  to  rely  almost  entirely,  in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  upon  the 
heads  of  bureaus  and  chiefs  of  divisions  of  the  Department. 

I  find  that  the  work  of  organizing  the  DepaHment  has  been  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  was  possible  under  the  available  appro- 
priations, and  that  the  men  who  have  been  selected  to  till  the  im- 
portant staff  positions  are  especially  efficient  and  in  every  way  quali- 
fied for  the  performance  of  the  important  duties  of  their  offices.  The 
credit  for  the  organization  of  the  Department  is  due,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  the  first  Secretary,  the  Hon.  George  B,  Cortelyou,  whose 
great  executive  ability  and  thorough  familiarity  with  governmental 
matters  enabled  him  in  so  short  a  time  to  organize  and  equip  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  which  promises  so  much  for  the  future 
development  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

V.  H.  Metcalf, 

Secretary. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  CORPORATIONS. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 

Wdshington^  Deceinbei^  19^  1901^, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  first  general  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations,  covering  the  period  from  the  organization 
of  the  Bureau  to  June  30,  1904. 

The  law  under  which  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  was  created  is  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  approved  February  14,  1903,  reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  a  bureau  to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  a  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  who  shall  be  the  head  of  said  bureau,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  There  shall  also  be  in  said  bureau  a  deputy  com- 
missioner who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  who  shall  in  the  absence  of  the  Commissioner 
act  as,  and  perform  the  duties  of,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
and  who  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  bv  the  said  Commis- 
sioner. There  shall  also  be  in  the  said  bureau  a  chief  clerk  and  such 
special  agents,  clerks,  and  other  emplo3^ees  as  may  be  authorized  by 
law. 

The  said  Commissioner  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make, 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ana 
Labor,  diligent  investigation  into  the  organization,  conduct,  and  man- 
agement of  the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or 
corporate  combination  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,  excepting  common  carriers,  subject  to  ''An 
Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved  February  fourth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven,  and  to  gather  such  information  and  data  as  will 
enable  the, President' of  the  United  States  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce,  and 
to  report  such  data  to  the  President  from  time  to  time  as  he  shall 
require;  and  the  information  so  obtained  or  as  much  thereof  as  the 
President  may  direct  shall  be  made  public. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  declared  in  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  section,  the  said  Commissioner  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same 
power  and  authority  in  respect  to  corporations,  joint  stock  companies 
and  combinations  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof,  as  is  conferred  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  said  ''Act  to  regulate  com- 
merce" and  the  amendments  thereto  in  respect  to  common  carriers  so 
far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  including  the  right  to  subpoena  and 
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From  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  to  June  30,  1904,  other 
expenses  were  as  follows: 

Fttmiture  (as  per  inventory  June  30, 1904) |5,472.  72 

Books  on  hand  (as  per  inventory  June  30,  1904) 775. 80 

Supplies  fin  part  estimated) 3, 612. 48 

Printing  (in  part  estimated ) 823. 40 

Total 10,584.40 

In  order  to  show  in  full  the  actual  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  Bureau 
the  items  of  rent,  janitor  and  watchman  service,  telephone  service,  and 
light  and  heat  should  be  added.  As  these  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
Department  out  of  general  appropriations  for  that  purpose,  and  no  dis- 
tribution thereof  is  made  among  the  several  bureaus  and  offices,  these 
items  can  only  be  estimated,  ana  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement  they 
are  estimated  at  $5,000. 

We  may,  therefore,  summarize  as  follows: 

Salaries,  traveling  expenses,  and  per  diem 166, 119. 05 

Fumtture,  books,  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  printing 10, 584. 40 

Bent,  etc.,  as  above  estimated 5, 000. 00 

Total  expense  of  operation  of  Bureau  of  Corporations  from  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 81,703.45 

This  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  Bureau  has  been  made  without 
regard  to  the  appropriation  drawn  upon.  Certain  employees  of 
other  bureaus  and  of  tne  Secretary's  office  have  been  detailed  to  this 
Bureau;  the  expenses  of  such  details  have  been  included  in  the  above 
although  not  paid  from  appropriations  specifically  made  for  this 
Bureau.  On  the  other  hana,  certain  employees  of  this  Bureau  have 
been  detailed  to  the  Secretary's  office  and  to  other  bureaus  of  the 
Department'  and  the  expenses  of  such,  although  paid  from  appropri- 
ations for  this  Bureau,  have  not  been  included  m  the  above.  The 
object  is  to  show  the  actual  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  operation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Under  normal  conditions — after  the 
exigencies  incident  to  the  organization  of  the  new  Department  have 
ceased — there  will  be  no  need  for  the  exchange  or  use  of  details. 

LIBRARY  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  Bureau's  library  consists  of  the  following  books: 

Volumes. 

Law:  Text-books,  reports,  and  digests 416 

State  codes  and  sessions  laws  (including  132  pamphlet  constitutions  and  laws) .  409 
Statistical  publications,  chiefly  United  States  public  documents  (including  62 

unboand) m 229 

Insurance  publications.  State  laws,  and  reports  (including  118  pamphlets)  ...  630 

KeportB  of  State  officers,  boards,  and  bureaus  (including  59  pamphlets) 256 

Works  on  economics 22 

Cases:  Printed  pleadings,  etc.  (pamphlets) 20 

■ 

Total 1,982 

Only  such  books  as  may  be  termed  "tools  of  trade"  have  been 
purchased.  The  Congressional  Library  is  used  for  all  books  of  casual 
reference  or  needed  for  special  investigation. 
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THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE   BUREAU. 

Special  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  employees  of 
the  Bureau,  in  order  to  obtain  specially  qualified  and  technically 
trained  men.  They  have  been  chosen  from  the  certifications  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  by  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  or  by  transfer  from  other  bureaus  and  Departments  of 
the  Government.  The  satisfactory  results  obtained  prove  the  efliciency 
of  the  present  administration  of  the  civil-service  act. 

The  routine  administrative  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  organized 
in  accordance  with  the  most  improved  business  methods,  the  purpose 
being  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  accuracy,  and  prompt- 
ness in  daily  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exercise  strict  business 
economy.  "Not  only  have  the  expenditures  been  within  the  appro- 
priations, but  the  work  is  worth  wnat  it  cost. 

During  the  period  of  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Laoor  the  Secretaiy  was  obliged  to  detail  the  Commis- 
sioner, the  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  various  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  upon  purely  departmental  work.  This  neces- 
sity arose  from  the  fact  that  tne  first  appropriations  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  absolute  needs  of  the  Department. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  are  $156,220. 

The  estimate  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  are  $236,420,  being 
an  increase  of  $80,200,  or  about  51  per  cent. 

The  request  is  made  that  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  be 
changed  so  that  there  will  be  no  statutory  division  of  the  sum 
appropriated  among  special  agents,  special  attorneys,  and  special 
examiners.  The  need  of  this  change  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged. 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  can  not  be  conducted  along  fixed  hues 
of  emplovment,  for  the  reason  that  in  one  investigation  legal 
work  will  predominate  and  in  another  financial  or  economic,  and 
hence  the  specific  character  of  employment  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner.  As  shown  by  experi- 
ence, much  work  in  a  special  investigation  is  temporary,  the  character 
of  wnich  can  not  be  foreseen.  A  great  advanti^e  in  the  use  of  the 
appropriation  as  requested  in  the  estimates  is  that  field  and  office  men 
can  readily  be  exchanged  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  special  inves- 
tigations. ^It  has  been  found  that  better  results  and  greater  econom}'^ 
are  possible  by  requiring  field  officers  to  work  up  m  the  office  the 
reports  of  their  own  investigations  and  examinations. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE   OF  ORGANIC  LAW. 

The  first  work  of  the  Bureau  was  a  thorough  study  of  the  purposes 
and  scope  of  its  organic  law,  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  tne  Com- 
missioner, and  methods  of  procedure.  Such  study  of  necessity  covered 
a  wide  ran^e  of  legal  research,  including  both  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation and  judicial  decision. 

The  Bureau  is  in  a  measure  an  arm  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  government,  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  to 
which  Congress  is  entitled  on  the  subject  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. It  is  placed  under  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
for  the  purpose  of  administration  and  continuity  of  action. 

Congress,  having  the  constitutional  authority  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  has  the  power  to  obtain  all  inf or- 
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mation  necessary  to  make  such  legislation  adequate  and  appropriate. 
Congress  has  in  this  case  created  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  as  a  spe- 
cific means  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  desired,  prescribing  the  method 
of  investigation  by  the  Bureau  and  of  transmission  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  to  Congress  through  the  Executive. 

A  system  of  reporte  made  through  the  President  is  obviously  appro- 
priate because  of  the  necessity  of  voluminous  and  extensive  investiga- 
tions involving  the  private  affairs  of  citizens.  Such  reports  must  needs 
be  passed  through  some  sifting  process  and  presented  to  Congress  in 
such  form  as  to  afford  a  basis  for  legislation,  and  with  as  great  a  degree 
of  publicity  of  detail  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  proper  protection 
of  private  rights.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  means  provided  by 
Congress  are  constitutional  and  peculiarly  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  the  intricate,  far-reaching,  and  delicate  work  that  the  proper 
execution  of  this  constitutional  power  calls  for. 

The  powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  are  described  largely  by 
reference  to  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  two  administrative  bodies  is  that  while  infor- 
mation is  collected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  law,  the  information  to  be  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maJcing 
law — a  more  fundamental  and  primary  corollary  of  the  legislative 
function,  more  intimately  connected  with  the  constitutional  power  of 
regulating  interstate  commerce,  and  carrying  with  it,  therefore,  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  authority  for  the  obtaining  of  information  over 
the  subject-matter  in  question. 

That  the  end — the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce — is  legitimate 
and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  means — the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  and  its  powers — ai-e  appropriate,  are  adapted 
to  that  end,  are  not  prohibited,  and  are  consistent  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  is  indisputable;  and  the  creation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  for  the  purpose  specified,  and  with  the  powers 
given  in  its  organic  act,  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau,  by  the  organic  act,  extends  over  all 
agencies,  other  than  individuals,  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  except  common  carriers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  is  limited  only  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  defining  "interstate  and 
foreign  commerce."  It  is  unwise,  even  were  it  possible,  to  attempt 
here  to  summarize  or  restate  such  definitions.  From  the  earliest 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  i.  e.,  "that  commerce  is  inter- 
course," there  has  been  a  gradual  development  or  elaboration  of  the 
definition  in  accordance  with  the  growth  and  change  of  commercial 
conditions,  until  now  practicallv  all  the  great  industries  may  be  con- 
sidered subject  to  Feaeral  authority  for  certain  purposes  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  falls  naturally  into  the  following  divisions: 

(a)    Specml  investigations  of   particular  corporations,   joint-stock 

companies,  or  corporate  combinations  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 

commerce.     For  this  purpose  the  Commissioner  is  given  power  to 

compel  the  production  of  testimony. 
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{b)  The  collection  and  publication  of  tiseful  mformation  regarding 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

(c)  Insurance  omnpanies  are  included  specifically  under  the  work  of 
obtaining  useful  information ;  but  because  of  the  decisions  of  our  courts 
regarding  insurance  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Commissioner 
over  insurance  companies  requires  special  consideration. 

Federal  control  over  insurance  and  the  exercise  over  insurance  cor- 
porations of  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Commissioner  rest  upon 
the  same  legal  basis,  raising  at  the  outset  the  question  whether  insur- 
ance is  in  any  of  its  forms  interstate  commerce. 

A  long  line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
commencing  with  Paul  v,  Virginia  (8  Wall.,  168),  established  the  legal 
proposition  that  insurance  was  not  interstate  commerce  in  any  of  its 
forms — fire,  life,  or  marine — ^as  presented  to  the  court.  This  line  of 
decisions  has  been  further  supported  by  the  uniform  holdings  of  State 
courts. 

If  this  lefgal  proposition  is  irrevocably  settled,  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioner  relative  to  insurance  are  purely  of  a  statistical,  volun- 
tary, noncompulsory  nature.  He  may  collect,  compile,  and  publish 
sucn  information  as  may  be  voluntarily  furnished  to  him,  but  he  can  not 
compel  the  production  of  such  information,  nor  would  he  be  justified 
in  recommending  any  Federal  legislation  directed  at  Federal  control 
of  insurance.  The  rapid  development  of  insurance  business,  its  extent, 
the  enormous  amount  of  money  and  tlie  diversity  of  interests  involved, 
and  the  present  business  methods  suggest  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions insurance  is  commerce,  and  may  be  subjected  to  Federal  regu- 
lations through  afiirmative  action  by  Congress.  The  whole  question 
is  receiving  most  careful  consideration  upon  both  legal  and  economic 
grounds. 

(rf)  Legal  research. — A  most  important  branch  of  work  is  the  deter 
mination  of  the  entire  legal  situation  applicable  to  the  Bureau,  to  its 
powers,  and  to  its  present  and  future  work,  developing  the  same  along 
the  following  lines: 

1.  Compihng  and  digesting  court  decisions  applicable  to  the  Bureau, 
to  it«)  powers  of  investigation,  its  legal  status  and  the  means  by  which 
it  shall  perform  its  functions,  and  to  the  great  questions  and  problems 
which  are  before  the  Bureau. 

2.  Compiling  and  digesting  Federal  and  State  statute  laws  relating 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Bureau. 

8.  Compiling  and  comparing  the  laws  of  foreign  countries  upon 
kindred  subjects. 

4.  Compiling  and  digesting  in  summarized  and  available  form  facts 
showing  the  actual  operation  of  such  laws  now  in  existence. 

5.  Preparing  in  outline  such  possible  and  desirable  modifications  of 
existing  laws  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bureau's  work  as 
may  be  from  time  to  time  indicated  by  development  of  that  work. 

6.  Determining  the  legal  relations  that  would  be  established  by 
the  enactment  of  such  possible  modifications  with  especial  reference 
to  the  effects  thereof  on  State  laws,  and  the  interrelation  of  Fedeml 
and  State  jurisdictions. 

{e)  Economic  and  statistical  work. — In  this  work  there  will  be  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  all  material  available  from  other  Government 
offices  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  expense,  and 
almost  inevitable  conflict  in  results.    Statistics  will  be  compiled  and 
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published  only  for  the  p  urpose  of  properly  presenting  the  special  prob- 
lems with  which  the  Bureau  is  dealing.  The  economic  work  will  nec- 
essarily be  of  yitfld  importance  in  preparing  and  presenting  the  results 
of  qpecial  investigations,  and  in  rightly  interpreting  the  mass  of 
information  obtained. 

FOWEBS  OF  THE  CX)MBnS8IONEB. 

The  powers  of  the  Bureau  are  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations; he  is  the  head  of  the  Bureau,  has  all  the  usual  powers 
necessary  for  its  administration,  and  upon  him  is  conferred  the 
authority  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Bureau's  creation. 

The  power  of  investigation  and  report  is  stated  directly,  but  in 
general  terms,  in  the  organic  act.   ' 

The  details,  exact  extent,  and  machinery  for  exercising  these  general 
powers  are  established  by  reference  in  said  act  to  the  statutory  pow- 
ers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

To  determine  fully  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  reference  to  their  applicability  to  the  character  and 
purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  are  as 
follows: 

Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
to  investigate  the  organization,  conduct,  and  management  of  cor- 
porations (other  than  common  carriers)  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce; to  compel  by  subpoena  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents  for  such  purpose;  to 
administer  oaths;  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  pro- 
curing of  such  testimony;  to  require  reports  from  such  corporations; 
to  investigate  the  legal  conditions  applicable  to  such  corporations,  and 
the  legal  questions  raised  thereby;  and  to  report  to  the  President  the 
information  so  acquired.  The  Commissioner  may  determine  the  form 
of  procedure  in  investigations,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  hear- 
ings mav  not  be  in  public. 

The  (jommissioner  has  no  judicial  powers,  nor  can  he  make  or  enforce 
any  orders  against  corporations  or  private  individuals  other  than  those 
directly  necessitated  m  procuring  information.  He  can  impose  no 
fines  or  penalties.  Even  within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  he  must 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  Federal  court  for  the  enforcement  of  his  proper 
orders  or  rei^uirements. 

Many  specific  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  relat- 
ing to  (a)  the  issuance  of  orders  for  remedial  action,  (b)  enforcement 
of  such  orders,  (c)  decisions  on  contests  between  individuals,  (d)  mat- 
ters exclusively  concerning  railroads  and  common  carriers,  and  (e) 
details  as  to  composition,  salary,  and  internal  administration  of  the 
Commission,  are  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  character  and  purpose  of 
the  Bureau  of  Coi*porations,  and  may  not  be  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

He  can  not  make  investigations,  or  procure  or  furnish  information 
by  means  of  his  compulsory  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 

Bsnal  provisions  other  than  those  contained  in  the  organic  act  of  the 
ureau,  nor  can  he  furnish  information  so  procured  to  private  individ- 
uals for  their  personal  use. 
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His  compulsory  investi^tory  powers  are  further  limited  by  the 
rights  of  privacy  of  the  citizen,  wnich  may  not  be  invaded  by  inquiry 
except  for  a  definite  constitutional  and  legal  object,  and  only  such 
matters  may  be  investigated  as  relate  to  and  give  information  upon 
the  objects  of  the  Bureau  and  its  work. 

His  entire  compulsory  powers  of  inquiry  are  further  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  facts  relating  to  corporations,  joint  stock  companies, 
or  corporate  combinations. 

A  more  general,  though  noncompulsory  power  is  also  conferred 
upon  the  Commissioner  to  collect,  compile,  and  publish,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  useful  information 
concerning  corporations  in  the  United  States  engaging  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  including  those  engaged  in  iasu ranee. 

He  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  hereafter  be  provided 
by  law. 

LEGAL  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  objects  toward  which  the  legal  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been 
directed  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  ascei'tain  as  fully  as  possible  and  present  in  available  form 
the  legal  conditions  under  which  corporate  business  is  now  being  car- 
ried on,  in  so  far  as  such  .conditions  are  peculiar  to  such  corporate 
business. 

(2)  To  ascertain  and  develop  fully,  from  court  decisions  and  other- 
wise, those  constitutional  powers  and  restrictions  upon  which  present 
conditions  are  based,  and  also  those  which  must  necessarily  be  involved 
in  any  future  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  legal  cor- 
porate conditions. 

In  pursuance  of  these  general  purposes,  the  legal  work  of.  the  year 
has  been  as  follows: 

I.    INVESTIGATION   OF  STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  CORPORATION   LAWS 

AND   RECORDS. 

To  determine  the  legal  conditions  of  corporate  business,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  the  statute  law  governing  the 
creation  and  operation  of  corporations,  reduced  to  such  shape  that  the 
statutory  provision  relating  to  a  given  topic,  in  any  State,  would  be 
immediately  available.  An  early  undertaking,  therefore,  was  a  com- 
pilation of  State  and  Territorial  statute  law  relating  to  industrial  cor- 
porations. The  plan  of  this  compilation  differs  in  several  particulars 
from  the  plan  followed  in  other  compilations  of  the  same  general 
character. 

From  the  whole  body  of  corporation  law,  the  provisions  relating  to 
selected  topics  only  were  extracted;  but  the  topics  selected  were 
intended  to  embrace  every  statutory  provision  that  goes  to  make  up 
all  the  mjUbstantive  law  of  private  corporations  of  the  ordinary  business 
or  industrial  type,  and  only  such  topics  were  omitted  as  relate  to  mat- 
ters of  practice  and  matters  of  form  or  detail.  Thus,  the  heads  under 
which  the  various  provisions  were  collected  are:  *' Structure  and 
organization;"  "Purposes  and  powers;"  "Limitations  and  restric- 
tion;" "Management;"  "Amenaments  and  changes;"  "Rights  and 
liabilities;"  "Corporation  and  State;"  "Intercorporate  relations;" 
"Trusts  and  monopolies;"  "  Foreign  corj)orations;  "General  prop- 
erty tax,"  and  "License  tax."     Under  these  general  heads  fall  otners. 
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which'  are  more  8p)ecific,  and  these  in  turn  embrace  the  particular 
topics  selected  (aggregating  a  total  of  106).  The  various  topics  are 
numbered  consecutively,  and  while  the  laws  of  each  State  are  sepa- 
rately compiled,  the  same  arrangement  and  enumeration  is  preserved 
in  every  case,  in  order  to  facilitate  reference  and  comparison. 

The  following  is  the  structural  arrangement  adopted  by  th©  Bureau: 

Slate  and  Territorial  gUUute  law  relating  to  industrial  corporations, 

(Name  0/ SUUe.) 

Abt.      I. — Structure  and  Organization. 

Sbc.  a.  Charter, 

(!)  Nature  and  contents. 
Sbc.  B.  By-laws. 

(2)  When  adopted. 

iZ)  By  whom. 

(4^  Scope. 

(5)  Assent  prescribed. 
Sec.  C.  Memftership. 

(6)  How  constituted. 

(7)  Evidence  of — when  required. 
Sbc.  D.  Promotion. 

Promoters'  powers  and  liabilities. 
Promoters*  acta  and  engagements. 

(10)  Dummy  corporators. 
Art.    II. — ^Purposes  and  Powers. 

Sbc.  a.  Purposes . 

(11)  Provision. 
Sbc.  B.  Powers. 

(12)  Provision. 
Art.  III. — Limitations  and  Restrictions. 

Sbc.  a.  Corporate  existence. 

Duration. 

Dissolution — Rights  affected  by. 
15)  Forfeiture. 
Sbc.  B.  Corporate  indebtedness. 

(16)  Provision. 
Sec.  C.  Corporate  stock, 

17  J  Amount  authorized. 

18^  Amount  with  which  may  begin  business. 

1 19)  Classes. 

1^)  Consideration. 

21)  Payment. 

^22)  Subscription. 

23)  Installments. 

24)  Dividend. 
[25)  Transfer. 

1 26)  Corporate  lien. 

1 27)  Increase. 
28)  Decrease. 

[29)  Voting. 

30)  Held  by  corporation 
Art.  rV. — ^Manaqement. 

Sbc.  a.  In  whom  vested. 


(31)  Provision. 
6 


(32)  Receivership. 
Sec.  B.  Election  of  officers. 

(33)  Provision. 
Sbc.  C.  Meetings. 

(34)  Of  directors. 

(35)  Of  stockholders. 
Art.    V. — Amendments  and  Changes  in  Charter. 

Sbc.  a.  Changes  aulhori^sed, 
36)  Provision. 
1 37)  Assent  prescribed. 
38)  Certificate  of  amendment. 
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Abt.      VI. — Rights  and  Liabiliteh. 

Sec.  a.  Officers  and  directors. 

(39)  Rif^hte. 

(40)  Duties. 

(41)  Limitations  or  prohibiti<Hi8. 

(42)  Liabilities. 
8xc.  B.  Stockholders. 

AS)  Rights. 

^44)  Limitations  or  prohibitionB. 
^45)  Liabilities. 
Sbc.  C.  CondUions  of  liability. 

(46)  Provision. 
Sbc.  D.  Employees. 

(47)  Provision. 
Art.    VII. — Corporation  and  State. 

SiBC.  A.  General  promiions. 

[481  Registered  office — Agent 

^49)  Books — Inspection. 

50)  Receivership. 
Sbc.  B.  Repeal  or  amendment  of  corporate  law. 

(51)  Provision. 
Sbc.  0.  Constitutional  provisions. 

(52)  Creation  by  general  or  special  act 

(53)  State  aid. 

(54)  Holdings  of  real  estate. 

(55)  Rights  and  privileges. 

(56)  Limitations  or  restrictions. 

(57)  Trusts  and  monopolies. 
j58)  Taxation. 
^59)  Foreipi  corporations. 
,60)  Constitutional  amendments. 

(61)  Full  text 

Sbc.  D.  State  records  of  corporations — Reports,  and  returns. 

(62)  Tabulated  sheet 
Art.  VIII. — Intercorporate  Rklations. 

Sec.  a.  Merger  or  consolidation. 

(63)  Provision. 

Sbc.  B.  Holdings  in  other  corporations. 

(64)  Provision. 
Sbc.  C.  Sale  of  franchise. 

(65)  Provision. 

(66)  Minority  rights. 

Set.  D.  Reorganization,  successionj  or  extension. 

(67)  Provision. 
Art.     IX. — Tritrts  and  Monopolies. 

Sec.  a.  Acts  forbidden. 

(68)  Provision. 

(69)  Enforcement  of  laws. 
Sec.  B.  Penalties. 

(70)  Provision. 
Art.      X. — Foreign  Corporations. 

Sbc.  a.  Conditions  of  admission. 

71)  Filing  charters. 

*72)  Filing  statement 

'73)  Appointment  of  attorney. 

(74)  Express  powers  or  restrictions. 

(75)  Reports  or  returns. 
Sec.  B.  Taxation. 

(76)  See  Art.  XI. 
Art.     XI. — Part  I.  General  Property  Tax. 

Sec.  a.  Real  estate. 

(77)  Nature. 

(78)  Application. 

(79)  Assessment 

(80)  Purposes. 
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Aht.  XI. 


Art.  XI. 


-Part  I.  General  Property  Tax — Ck>ntinued. 

Sec.  B.  Personal  property — Tangible  and  intangible. 

(81)  Nature. 

(82)  Application. 
(83l  Asseesment. 
(84)  Purpofles. 

Buc  C.  PenKmal  property — Tangible  only, 
;85)Natiiie. 

86)  Application. 

87)  AjsBeasment 

88)  Porpoees. 
Sec.  D.  Corporate  property  as  represented  by  stock  or  shares, 

'89)  Nature. 
90)  Determination. 
91}  Application. 
|92)  Collection. 
^93)  Distributicn. 
Sec.  E.  Corporate  bonds. 

(94)  Provision. 
Sec.  F.  Exemptions. 

(95)  Provision. 
-Part  II.  License  Tax. 

Sec.  a.  Charter  fee. 


(96)  Domestic. 
0 


;97)  Foreign. 
Sec.  B.  Franchise  tax. 

(98)  Natnre. 

(99)  Determination. 

(100)  Application. 

(101)  Collection. 

(102)  Distributton. 
Sec.  C.  Occupation  tax. 

103)  Nature. 

104)  Application. 

105)  Purposes. 
Sec.  D.  Exemptions. 

(106)  Provision. 


CORPORATE  RECORDS. 


The  important  matters  of  corporate  reports  and  returns  received  a 
si)ecial  supplementary  treatment.  The  several  instruments,  beginning 
with  the  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation,  which,  under  tne  laws 
of  the  State,  go  to  make  up  what  may  be  termed  the  State  or  official 
record  of  corporations,  domestic  or  foreign,  were  set  down  in  order, 
and,  in  connection  with  each  document  listed,  notes  in  tabulated  form 
were  made  showing  when  and  where  the  same  is  filed  or  recorded, 
and'its  contents,  as  required  by  law.     An  example  of  such  table  follows: 

State  records  of  corporations. 
(Name  of  State.) 


Domestic. 

Foreisrn- 

Where 
filed. 

When  filed. 

Contents. 

Where 
filed. 

1 

filed. 

When  filed. 

Contents. 

Charter,  cer- 
tlflcate,  ar- 
ticles. 

Secretary 
of  state. 

Time    of 
incorpo- 
ration. 

1 

Name;  object; 
capital  stock' 
number  of 
shares;  location 
of  principal  of- 
fice; duration. 

(Statute  cited.) 

Secretary 
of  state. 

Before 
c  o  m  - 
mencing 
b  u  s  i  - 
ness. 

Copy  of  charter 
and  statement 
of  proportion  of 
capital  stock 
represented  in 
State  and  name 
and  address  of 
agent;  also  to 
report  changes 
in  the  same. 

(Statute  cited.) 
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State  records  of  corporations — Continued. 


Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Document 
filed. 

Where 
filed. 

When  filed. 

Contents. 

Where 
filed. 

When  filed. 

Contents. 

Certificate  of 

Secretary 

Before 

Copy  of  statutory 

organiza- 

of state. 

proceed- 
ing to  do 

notice  for  meet- 

tion. 

ing  for  organi- 
zation; copy  of 

business. 

subscription 

• 

list;     names  of 

directors;  terms 

of  office. 
(Statute  cited.) 
Copy  of  all  papers 

hitherto      med 

Certificate  of 

Recorder 

Before 

organiza- 

of deeds 

proceed- 
ing to  do 

tion. 

in  coun- 

with    secretary 

ty  where 

business. 

of  state. 

principal 
office   is 
located. 

(Statute  cited.) 

Statement  of 

Secretary 

Annually 

Description  of  all 

real  estate. 

of   state 

before 

real   estate    ac-. 

and coun- 

Dec. 21. 

quired  as  secu- 

V 

ty  record- 

rity   for   debts. 

er. 

etc 

(Statute  cited.) 
Copy  of  record  of 

all  proceedings; 

Certificate  of 

Recorder 

With  sec- 

dissolution 

of  deeds 

retary  of 

and  sec- 

state 

reciting     adop- 

retary of 

within  8 

tion  of    resolu- 

state. 

months 
after 
agreeing 
to  dis- 
solve. 

tion  for  dissolu- 
tion ;     showing 
debts    to    have 
been  paid   and 
assets     distrib- 
uted. 
(Statute  cited.) 

Certificate  of 

Secretary 

Be  f  ore 

Nature  of  change 

a  m  e  nd- 

of    state 

given  ef- 
fect. 

and    certificate 

ment. 

and    re- 

of    two  -  thirds 

corder  of 

vote;  change  of 

deeds. 

name;   place  of 
business;       ob- 
ject;   increase 
or    decrease   of 
stock;    Increase 
or   decrease   of 
directors;     con- 
solidation. 
(Statute  cited.) 
Location  of  prin- 

Annual   re- 

Secretary 

Annually 

port. 

of  state. 

in    Feb- 
ruary. 

cipal    ofliee    In 
Stat«:       names 
and    residences 
of   officers   and 
expiration      o  f 
terms  of  office; 
whether  pursu- 
ing active  busi- 
ness  and    kind 
of  business. 
(Statute  cited.) 

- 

Returns   for 

To  assess- 

Annually 

Name;    location; 

Assessor .. 

Annually 
in  April 

Foreign     corpora- 

taxation. 

or  who 

In  Apnl 

amount  of  cap- 
ital authorized: 
number     oi 

tions   make    re- 

returns 

or  May. 

or  May. 

turn  of  tangible 
property  in  State 
in  same  manner 

same   to 

thecoun- 

shares;  amount 

ty  clerk; 
the    la^ 

of  capital  stock 

as  individuals. 

paid  up:   mar- 
ket   value    or 

(Statute  cited.) 

ter    for- 

wards it 

actual  value; 

to  State 

Indebtedness; 

auditor. 

assessed  valua- 
tion of  all  tan- 
gible property. 
(Statute  cited.) 
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CORPORATE  TAXATION. 


A  similar  treatment  was  given  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  a  simi- 
lar table  premred  for  each  State  with  regard  to  corporate  taxes  and 
tax  recoras.  This  table  is  designed  to  show,  in  briefest  form,  the  entire 
scheme  of  corporate  taxation  in  force  in  the  State,  together  with  the 
nature,  contents,  and  custody  ofN^U  records  or  returns  required  for 
purposes  of  taxation.     An  example  of  such  table  follows: 

Corporation  taxes  and  tax  records. 
(Name  of  State.) 


A.  Subject 
taxed. 

B.  Purpose. 

C.  Where  listed, 
returned,  re- 
corded. 

D.  Nature  of 
record. 

E.  Corpora- 
tions 
afTected. 

F.  Remarks. 

1.  Real  estate. 

State  and 

Where  located.. 

List  filed  with 

Domestic, 

Valuation   every  fourth 

local. 

assessor. 

foreign. 

year  (1903),  at  one-fifth 
fair  value. 

2.  Personal  ty. 

....  .do .... 

County,   town. 

do 

do 

Tangible  property  only, 
except  in  making  news- 

or district  of 

principal 
place  of  Dusi- 

paper,  coal-mining,  and 

stock-breeding  compa- 

neas. 

nies.  These  are  as- 
sessed on  tangible  and 
intangible  valuefi,  in- 
cluding franchises  and 
tax  on  corporate  ex- 
cef».  On  one-filth  fair 
value. 

S.  stock  per 
se   (taxed 

....  .do .... 

do 

Detailed  return 
to    assesRor, 

Domestic . . 

On  one-fifth  of  fair  value 

of    corporate    excess. 

to  the  cor- 

who forwards 

This  tax  does  not  apply 
to  manufacturing. 

poration). 

to    county 

clerk,  who 

newspaper,     coal-min- 

forwards to 

ing,   and  stock-breed- 

State auditor. 

ing  companies. 
Foreign  stock  taxed  un- 

4. (Taxed  to 
holders.) 

do .... 

Where    holder 

List  filed  with 

Foreign  ... 

resides. 

assessor. 

der  2. 

(Individ- 

ual tax  list 

liere.) 

5    Bonds 

do .... 

do 

do 

Domestic, 
foreign. 

Taxed  under  2. 

6.  Initial  char- 

State  

Secretary  of 

Application  for 
charter. 

do 

Domestic:  Graded  on  au- 

ter fee  or 

state. 

thorized    stock.      For- 

license. 

eign:  Graded  on  pro- 
portion of  stock  repre- 
sented by  property  and 
busineas  in  State. 

7-  Franchise . 

m 

None. 

a.  Occupation 

None. 

9.  Oeneral  remarks:  The  corporate  excess  return  is  made  to  assessor,  who  returns  it  to  county  clerk 
who  sends  it  to  State  auditor,  who  lays  it  before  State  board  of  equalization,  who  thereupon  values 
sucli  corporate  excess  and  certifies  same  to  local  tax  oflicers.  Telegraph  companies  are  taxed  on 
corporate  ezceas,  but  return  to  State  auditor. 

Thus  far  compilations  and  tabulations  of  the  character  described 
have  been  made  for  the  following  States  and  Ten*itories: 


Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

Gonnecticat. 

Delaware. 

District  of  Colambia. 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

UlinoifT. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missoun. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Jersey. 


North  Dakota. 

North  Carolina. 

Oklahoma. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Dakota. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 


21301—06^ 
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FIELD  INVBBTIGATIONS. 

The  foregoing  outline  describes  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  collect- 
ing, digesting,  and  tabulating  the  statute  law  relating  to  corporations. 

But  to  understand  fully  existing  corporate  conditions,  it  was  nec- 
essary also  to  consider  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  statute  law, 
as  illustrated  by  the  practical  operation  of  the  corporation  laws  of 
given  States. 

Accordingly  early  in  the  year  an  investigation  was  begun,  and  has 
since  been  carried  on,  by  special  agents  of  tne  Bureau  of  Corpomtions 
at  the  several  State  and  Territorial  capitals.  The  specific  objects  of 
this  investigation,  which  have  been  in  a  large  measure  achieved,  were 
as  follows: 

First.  The  collection  of  every  item  of  information  concerning  the 
more  important  corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  and  corporate 
combinations  presumptively  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, chartered  by  a  given  State,  and  disclosed  by  the  official  records 
of  the  State. 

Second.  The  ascertainment  of  the  actual  workings  and  practical 
efficiency  of  the  State  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  designed  to  secure 
an  official  record  showing  the  character,  organization,  membership, 
control,  capitalization,  property,  or  operations  of  corporations  withm 
the  State. 

Third.  To  show  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  information  con- 
cerning corporations  to  be  had  from  official  sources. 

Fourth.  The  general  course  of  incorporation  in  the  State,  and  all 
legislation  affecting  the  same;  also  the  general  policy  of  the  State 
toward  corporations,  domestic  and  foreign,  as  exemplified  by  its  laws 
and  the  manner  of  their  enforcement;  and,  further,  such  special  or 
unusual  laws,  if  any,  regarding  corporations  as  might  be  found  in 
operation. 

EXAMINATION  OF  RECORDS. 

The  official  record  of  any  given  corporation  will  be  found  usually 
to  consist  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  documents,  filed  or 
recorded  with  the  proper  officer  of  the  State: 

1.  Articles  of  association,  certificate  of  incorporation,  charter. 

2.  Certificate  of  change — 

in  the  name; 

statutory  agent  or  attorney; 
location  of  statutory  ofl3(!e; 
location  of  place  of  business. 

3.  Certificate  of  amendment^ 

relating  to  classes  of  stock  or  par  value  of  shares; 
increase  or  decrease  of  stock; 
nature  and  amount  of  indebtedness; 
number,  powers,  or  duties  of  directors  or  officers; 
objects,  pur|)ose8,  or  business; 
charter  provisions  or  powers  in  other  particulars. 

4.  Certificate  of  sale  or  transfer — 

either  voluntary,  by  agreement*  or  consent; 

or  involuntary,  by  foreclosure,  forfeiture,  or  otherwise; 
of  franchises;' 
of  property. 

5.  Certificate  of  merger  or  consolidation. 
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6.  Certificates,  miscellaneous — 

showing  issue  of  corporate  stock; 
payment  of  capital  stock; 
creation  or  increase  of  indebtedness; 
appointment  of  statutory  agent  or  attorney; 
location  of  principal  office  or  place  of  business; 
acceptance  of  statutes  and  constitution; 
renewal  or  extension  of  charter  rights; 
dissolution  or  surrender  of  charter. 

7.  Reports  or  returns,  general — 

to  secretary  of  state; 
other  State  officers. 

8.  Report  or  returns,  for  purposes  of  taxation — 

to  State  officers;       , 
county  officers; 
municipal  officers. 

The  apfent  was  instructed  to  examine  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which 
he  was  assigned,  and  note  all  provisions  relating  to  the  form,  contents, 
and  custody  of  such  of  the  above-mentioned  documents  as  might  be 
req^uired  by  that  State,  and  then,  with  regard  to  the  principal  corpo- 
rations chosen  for  investigation,  to  examine  every  paper  and  docu- 
ment, filed  or  recorded,  concerning  each  corporation  separately,  taking 
up  each  paper  in  chronological  order,  notmg  the  date  of  filing  and 
making  an  abstract  of  its  contents  under  appropriate  heads.  By  this 
means  all  the  information  relating  to  each  corpoi^ation  examined  dis- 
closed by  the  official  record  of  tlie  State  was  collected,  and  in  such 
form  as  to  exhibit  the  force  and  effect  of  the  State  laws  in  actual 
practice. 

SPKCinC  CORPORATIONS  EXAMINED. 

For  every  State  visited  a  list  of  corporations  organized  therein  was 
prepared  and  furnished  to  the  agent  for  examination.  This  list 
was  designed  to  include,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  in  advance,  all 
the  more  important  corporations  organized  in  the  State  and  engaged 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  typical  either  of  the  State's  mmis- 
tries  or  laws.  Common  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  not  embraced  in  the  investiga- 
tion. Public-service  corporations,  so  called,  trust  companies,  and 
banks  were  considered  only  incidentally,  chiefly  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  taxation.  The  corporations  thus  selected,  for  all  the  States 
visited,  whose  official  records  have  been  examined  and  abstracted, 
number  over  1,500,  and  include  the  larger  part  of  the  moi^e  important 
industrial  and  commercial  corporations,  joint-stock  companies,  and 
corporate  combinations  in  the  United  States. 

CORPORATE  TAXATION. 

That  part  of  the  investigation  devoted  to  the  matter  of  corporate 
taxation  was  made  as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  the  subject  allowed. 
It  was  designed  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  information  concerning 
each  of  the  various  systems  of  taxation  in  use  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  so  far  as  corporations,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
were  affected  thereby.  It  comprehended  a  careful  compilation  of  the 
tax  laws  and  a  study  of  their  actual  operations  in  each  State,  as  a 
whole,  and  in  its  various  political  and  territorial  divisions.  The 
agents  of  the  Bureau  were  instructed  to  obtain  copies  of  reports  or 
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returns  of  every  kind  required  of  corporations  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  both  State  and  local,  and  copies  of  tax  lists,  levies,  appraisals, 
receipts,   certifications,  or  other   documents   forming    part    of   the 
machmery  used  in  the  laying  and  collection  of  taxes. 
These  directions  have  been  carefully  followed,  and  the  Bureau  is  in 

¥ossession  of  a  complete  set  of  such  papers  from  every  State  visited, 
'he  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  corporate  taxation  in  the  State 
or  Territory,  the  sources  of  such  revenue,  and  the  amount  received  from 
each  source  were  also  ascertained.  In  every  State  or  Territory  visited 
the  exact  character  and  extent  of  the  information  to  be  had  from  any 
statements,  reports,  or  returns  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  such 
corporations,  particularly  those  required  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
were  copied  or  abstracted.  In  addition  to  this,  a  complete  list  of  for- 
eign corporations  admitted  to  the  State  to  do  business  was  prepared, 
showing  the  name,  capital  stock,  and  home  State  of  each  corporation 
listed.  These  lists  are  valuable  in  this,  that  they  will  aid  the  Bureau 
in  discovering  what  corporations  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and,  therefore,  within  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

The  material,  therefore,  collected  from  each  State  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  consists  of — 

First.  Abstracts  or  the  recoixis  of  specific  domestic  corporations. 

Second.  Abstracts  of  the  records  of  specific  foreign  corporations. 

Third.  List  of  foreign  corporations  admitted  to  the  State  to  do 
business. 

Fourth.  Official  forms  of  all  corporate  documents  required  or  per- 
mitted to  be  filed. 

Fifth.  Official  publications  of  every  kind  dealing  with  corporations. 

Sixth.  Transcripts  of  all  records  or  returns  used  in  connection  with 
corporate  taxation,  taken  from  typical  originals. 

seventh.  A  special  report  made  by  the  agent,  covering  every  feature 
of  the  work  in  detail,  and  containing,  among  other  things,  an  account 
of  the  general  course  of  incorporation  in  the  State,  an  account  of  the 
practical  effect  and  operation  of  the  various  statutes  in  force,  and  an 
account  of  the  system  of  taxation,  general  and  local,  in  its  actual 
operation. 

STATES  VISITED. 

Beginning  with  those  States  whose  laws  are  most  frequently  resorted 
to  by  promoters  of  corporate  enterprises,  the  following  States  and 
Territories  have  been  visited  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  above 
described. 


Arizona. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

California. 

Maine. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ck)lora(io. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

Michigan. 

South  Dakota. 

Delaware. 

Minnesota. 

Texas. 

Illinois. 

Missouri. 

West  Virginia, 

Indiana. 

Montana. 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa. 

New  Jersey. 

Kansas. 

New  York. 

II.    CONSIDERATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  attorneys  of  the  Bureau  have  made 
exhaustive  examination  and  research  of  judicial  decisions  bearing  upon 
such  constitutional  questions,  and  have  prepared  a  large  number  of 
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memoranda  thereon.    The  more  important  of  the  subjects  thus  treated 
are  as  follows: 

1.   POWEKJ}  OF  THE  BUKEAU. 

Province  and  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Commissioner. 

Procedure  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  to  compel  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence. 

Analysis  of  decisions  of  tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  causes  involving  pro- 
visions of  section  12  of  the  interstate  commerce  act:  interstate  Commerce  Commission 
r.  Brimson  (154  U.  S.,  447) ;  Brown  v.  Walker  (161  U.  S.,  591),  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  v,  Baird  (194  U.  S.,  25),  all  relative  to  the  power  to  compel  attend- 
ance of  witnesses. 

Examination  and  annotation  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  section  12,  and  an  act 
in  relation  to  testimony,  etc.,  relative  to  the  |X)wer  therein  given  to  compel  attendance 
of  witnesses. 

2.  Interstate  Commerce. 

Judicial  definitions  of  interstate  commerce;  examination  of  the  question,  What  is 
interstate  commerce,  as  determined  by  the  courts? 

Memorandum  showing  corporations  subject  to  provisions  of  act  creating  Bureau  of 
Corporations. 

Digest  of  cases  reported  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  on  points  relat- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 

Cases  showing  the  relation  between  commerce  and  production  or  manufacture. 

Power  of  Congress  as  to  foreign  commerce. 

Prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  commerce,  as  exemplified  by  Federal  statutes 
applying  and  decisions  upholding  these  powers. 

Statutes  actually  prohibiting  commerce. 

3.  UNirED  States  Corporations. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  create  corporations. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  create  corporations,  and  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax 
national  corporations. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  create  corporations  engaged  in  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  and  to  regulate  all  corporations  so  engaged. 

Rights  of  national  corporations  in  the  States:  Manufacturing  corporations. 

Digest  of  national -bank  cases  in  United  States  and  Federal  reports  (omitting  tax 
cases). 

Power  of  Congress  to  grant  to  its  corporations  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Digest  of  cases  of  Federal  taxation  and  State-bank  issues. 

National  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  based  upon  a  license  system. 

4.  State  Powers  in  Relation  to  Interstate  Commerce  and  United  States 

Corporations. 

State  taxation  and  regulation  of  corporations:  National  banks,  railroad  companies, 
and  telegraph  companies. 

State  control  of  interstate  commerce  by  stipulations  in  charters. 

State  regulation  of  foreign  corporations. 

Blaximum  limits  of  the  police  poAvers  of  the  States  in  connection  with  interstate 
commerce. 

Abstract  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions  involving  question  of  State 
taxation  of  corporations  engagea  in  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  with  digest. 

State's  right  of  taxation  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce; how  affected  by  Federal  organization,  and  control  of  such  corporations. 

State  taxation  of  franchises  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

State  control  of  interstate  commerce  and  corporations  engage<l  therein. 

Delegation  to  the  several  States  of  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

5.  Foreign  Corporation  Law. 

Origin,  organization,  powers,  and  duties  of  Board  of  Trade  of  England. 

Management  and  control  of  corporations  and  organizations:  England  and  the 
United  States. 

English  companies*  acts:  Topical  analysis,  with  schedules  and  tables;  orders  and 
rules  for  winding  up  companies. 
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DIGEST  OF   ''antitrust"   LEGISLATION. 

The  Bureau  has  considered  caref ulljr  and  at  length  the  various  Fed- 
eral and  State  statutes  dealing  with  illegal  industrial  combinations, 
the  so-called  '^ antitrust"  laws,  and  has  prepared  for  publication  a 
volume  upon  this  subject. 

Summarized  briefly,  this  publication  will  contain  the  following 
subject-matter: 

A  general  survey  of  Federal  and  State  "antitrust"  laws,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  historical  growth  and  operation. 

Tables  of  '* antitrust"  laws,  showing  in  tabular  and  condensed  form,  so  as  to  be 
readily  available  and  easily  comparable,  the  Dro visions  of  such  laws,  including  the 
sectional  distribution  of  State  laws;  Federal  decisions  under  the  Sherman  antitrust 
act,  and  cases  arising  in  Federal  and  State  courts  under  State  ''antitrust"  laws. 

A  detailed  description  of  Federal  and  State  ''antitrust"  l^islation  by  States,  w^ith 
a  discussion  of  their  operation  and  effect. 

A  compilation  in  full  of  Federal  and  State  "antitrust"  laws. 

The  Sherman  antitrust  act  annotated  and  discussed. 

Digest  of  cases  arising  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  act. 

A  digest  and  discussion  of  cases  involving  common-taw  principles  as  to  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade. 

Federal  and  State  laws  against  conspiracy. 

A  bibliography  of  the  literature  upon  this  entire  subject. 

ECONOMIC  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Prior  to  the  beginning,  in  March,  1904,  of  the  investigation  of  the 
meat-packing  industry,  the  Commissioner  did  not  undertake  to  secure 
infoimation  regarding  corporations  and  industrial  combinations  by 
addressing  inquiries  directly  to  them.  It  was  considered  necessar}^ 
to  lay  a  foundation  on  which  such  direct  investigations  could  be 
intelligently  and  effectively  conducted.  With  this  object  the  Bureau 
has  aiiued  to  compile  from  sources  already  existing  all  available  infor- 
mation regarding  certain  leading  combinations,  and  to  analyze  care- 
fully the  material  so  gathered.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to 
form  preliminary  judgments  regarding  the  'economic  and  financial 
practices  and  effects  of  the  combinations  investigated,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  lines  of  further  original  inquiry,  both  with  respect  to  the 
combinations  studied  in  this  special  manner  and,  more  broadly,  with 
respect  to  combinations  in  general. 

Digests  of  information  of  the  character  described  have  already  been 
prepared,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation,  concerning  several  cor- 
porations and  combinations.  Tne  general  scope  of  these  digests  is 
shown  in  the  condensed  outline  below.  This  outline  is  followed  gen- 
erally in  euch  investigation,  with  such  modifications  as  the  special  nature 
of  the  material  may  dictate. 

Outline  for  Dioistts  of  Information. 

Organization: 

Formal  description  of  present  corporation  or  combination — State  of  incorpora- 
tion, oliart^r,  form  of  organization,  nature  of  business,  officers,  and  directors. 

History  of  organization,  constituent  or  antecedent  corporations,  etc. 
Capitalization: 

Formal  statement  of  amount  of  securities,  dividends,  and  market  value  of  shares. 

History  of  promotion  and  capitalization — ^basis  of  issue  of  securities,  profits  of 
promoters,  etc. 

Capitalization  in  relation  to  tangible  value  and  earning  capacity  of  planta. 
Financial  reports  of  the  corporation. 
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Control  ofplcmis  and  production — competition: 

History  and  general  description  of  concerns  and  plants  controlled. 

Control  of  outpat.     Character  and  effectiveness  of  competition. 

Restriction  of  oatput. 

CompetitiYe  methods— local  price  catting,  railroad  discriminations,  etc. 
Pric^  and  cost  oj[  production: 

Prices — statistics  and  analysis;  comparison  with  raw  material  and  by-products; 
effect  of  combinations  and  of  other  influences. 

Cost  of  production  and  profits. 

Economies  effected  by  combination. 
Tar^  exports  and  imports: 

Description  of  present  and  earlier  duties. 

Imports  and  exports. 

Production,  costs,  and  productive  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 

Tariff  policy  of  forei^  countries. 

Comparative  foreign  and  domestic  prices. 

Export  prices  of  American  products. 
Labor  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  general  study  of  available  information  concern- 
ing their  business,  preliminary  outlines  of  inquiries  to  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  companies  have  been  prepared. 

In  addition  to  tnese  more  extended  investigations  man^  briefer 
reports  and  memoranda  have  been  prepared  regarding  individual  cor- 
porations, or  regarding  methods  of  investigation,  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  like. 

INVESTIGATION  OP  BEEF  INDUSTRY. 

On  March  18,  1904,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  inves- 
tigate the  alleged  beef  combination.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  directed  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  to  conduct  the  inquiry 
called  for  in  the  resolution.  An  extended  special  report  on  this  sub- 
ject will  shortly  be  submitted. 

Special  agents,  with  clerical  assistants,  have  been  constantly  in  the 
field  since  April.  They  have  secured  comprehensive  statistics,  chiefly 
relating  to  tne  prices  of  cattle  and  of  beef,  from  the  records  of  all 
the  companies  in  the  alleged  combination,  and  also  from  independent 
packers,  commission  men,  retail  dealers,  and  other  sources.  They 
nave  interviewed  a  large  number  of  independent  packers,  commission 
men,  cattle  raisers,  meat  dealers,  and  other  persons,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  facts  and  opinions  relating  to  the  existence  of  a  combina- 
tion, the  movements  of  prices,  the  causes  of  such  movements,  and  the 
general  conditions  of  the  cattle  and  beef  industry. 

THE  INSURANCE  WOBK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  section  6  of  the  act  there  is  included  a  clause 
in  which  a  special  airection  is  contained  covering  the  question  of 
insuittnce.  A  careful  compilation  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the  various 
States  is  being  made,  based  upon  a  uniform  outline.  For  this  pur- 
pose' the  following  outline  was  prepared.  Under  it  the  laws  relating 
to  insurance  in  each  State  are  oeing  compiled,  and  a  given  topic  in 
insurance  can  be  readily  compared  For  every  State  bj'^  reason  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  plan  under  which  each  is  compiled. 
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General  outline  adapted  to  all  of  the  States^  covering  the  important  provisions  relating  to 

insurance  legislation, 

Abticlb  I. 

BUPBRVIBION. 

Index 

No.  I..   In  whom  reposed. 

1  (a)    Official  title. 

2  (b)    Qualifications. 

3  fc)     How  selected. 

4  id)    Term  of  office. 

5  (e)    Compensation. 

6  (f)     Bond. 

7  (g)    Seal  of  office. 

8  (n)    Office  force  and  duties. 
II.    Expense  of. 

9  (a)    How  defrayed. 

III.    Powers  and  duties  of  (Commissioner, 
(a)    Certificate  of  authority. 


10  (1)  To  agents. 

(2)-  . 

12  (3)  Revocation  of. 


11  (2)  To  companies. 


(b)    Examination  of  companies. 

13  (1)  Scope  of. 

14  (2 1  When  made, 

15  (3)  Publication  of. 

16  (4^  Expense  of. 

17  (5)  Penalty  for  refusal  to  submit  to. 

18  (c)  Fees,  taxes,  and  charges. 

(d)  Statements  of  companies,  blank  forms  for. 

19  (1)  To  prescribe. 

20  (2)  To  furnish. 

(e)  Report  of  commissioner. 

21  (1)  To  whom  and  when  made. 

22  (2)  Contents  of. 

23  (f )  Proceedings  against  companies. 

Article  II. 

PROVISIONS   APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  COMPAKIES. 

24  I.    Advertisements,  requirements  as  to. 
II.    Agent. 


25  (a)  Definition  of. 

27  (c)  Personal  liability  of. 


26  (b)  Embezzlement  by. 


28  (d)  Resident  agent  law. 
III.    Capital. 

29  (a)  Amount  of. 

30  (b]  Investment  of. 

31  (c)  Impairment  of. 

32  IV.    Contract  of  insurance  defined. 

33  V.    Corporate  name  and  Im'ation. 
VI.    Deposits. 

34  (a)  Amount  of. 

35  (bj  Investment  of. 

36  (c)  With  whom  made. 

37  (d)  Withdrawal  of. 

38  VII.    Insurable  interest 

39  VIII.    Limit  of  single  risk. 

40  IX.    Misrepresentation  and  fraud. 

41  X.    Real  property,  restrictions  as  to  holding. 

42  XI.     Reinsurance,  requirements  as  to. 

43  XII.     Emeiigency,  reinsurance  reserve,  or  guaranty  fund,  and  the  valuation 

of  policies. 

44  XIII.    Restrictions  as  to  engaging  in  any  business  other  than  insurance. 


58 

I. 

69 

II. 

60 

III. 

61 

IV. 

62 

V. 

63 

VI. 
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Index 
No. 

45  XIV.    Service  of  process. 

XV.  Statements  and  reports  by  companies. 

46  (a)  With  whom  and' when  filed. 

47  (m  Contents  of. 

48  (c)  Publication  of. 

49  XVI.    Suits,  limitation  of  time  of  instituting. 

50  XVII.    Taxation. 

51  XVIII.    General  penalties. 

Abticlb  III. 

PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  FOREIGN  COMPANIES. 

I.    Admission  of,  requirements  as  to. 

52  (a)  Capital. 

53  (b)  Deposits. 

54  (c)  Documents  to  be  filed  with  the  commissioner. 

55  (d )  Appointment  of  attorney. 

56  (e)  Restriction  as  to  removal  of  suits. 

57  (f)  Other  requirements. 

Article  IV. 

PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  DOMESTIC  COMPANIES. 

Organization  and  incorporation. 

Subject  to  general  pertinent  incorporation  law. 

Dividends,  or  distribution  of  surplus. 

Consolidation  of. 

Personal  liabilitiesof  members,  stockholders,  directors,  trustees,  oroflScers. 

Insolvency  and  receiverships. 

Article  V. 

PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  PIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Definitions  of,  or  limitations  as  to  business. 
AnUcoinsu  ranee. 
Anticompact  or  antitrust. 
Cancellation  of  policy. 

(a)  Prohibited  without  notice. 

(b)  Premiums  to  be  returned. 
Duration  of  policjr,  limitation  as  to. 
Fire,  notification  in  case  of. 
Insurance  in  unauthorized  companies. 
Policy  must  designate  the  kind  of  company. 
Policv  to  contain  conditions  in  full. 

X.    Standard  policy. 
XI.    Valued  policy  law. 

Article  V  (a). 
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Article  VI. 

PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  LIFE,  HEALTH,   AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

77  I.    Definitions  of,  or  limitations  as  to  business. 

78  II.    Application,  copy  of,  to  be  furnished  applicants. 

79  III.     Beneficiary's  exemption. 

80  IV.    Change  of'ljeneficiary. 

V.  Discriminations  prohibited. 

81  (a)  Antirebate. 

82  (b)  Against  negroes. 

83  (c)  Other  discnminations. 

84  VI.    Forfeiture  of  policies  without  notice. 

85  VII.    Incontestability  of  policies. 


64 

I. 

65 

II. 

66 

111. 

IV. 

67 

68 

69 

V. 

70 

VI. 

71 

VII. 

72 

VIII. 

73 

IX. 

74 

X. 

75 

XI. 
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Index 
No. 

86  VIII.    Medical  examination,  reqairements  as  to. 

87  IX.    Minimum  premium  to  be  charged. 

88  X.    Registered  policies  and  annuity  bonds,  rec^uirements  as  to. 

89  XI.    Surrender  value  of  lapsed  or  forfeited  policies. 

Article  VI  (a). 

PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ASSESSMENT  LIFE  COMPANIES. 

90  I.    Definition  of,  or  lipiitations  as  to  business. 

91  II.     Designation  of  principal  office. 

92  III.    Exemption  of  certain  societies. 

93  IV.     Age  limit. 

94  V.     Notice  of  assessment. 

95  VI.     Policy  to  state  maximum  amount. 

Article  VI  (b). 

PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO   FRATERNAL   BENEFICIARY  SOCIETIES. 

96  I.     Definition  of,  or  limitations  as  to  business. 

97  II.     Age  limit. 

98  III.    Constitution  and  by-laws. 
I V.     Exemptions. 

99  (a)  From  general  insurance  law. 

100  (b)  Of  certain  societies. 

101  V.    Payments  of  benefits,  endowments,  etc.,  regulation  as  to. 

Article  VII. 

SPECIAL  LAWS. 

102  I.    Anticoinsuranoe. 

103  II.     Anticompact,  or  antitrust. 

104  III.     Antirebate. 

105  IV.     Fire  marshal. 

106  V.     Reciprocal  or  retaliatory. 

107  VI.     Resident  agents. 

108  VII.     Standard  policy. 

109  VIII.     Valued  policy. 

Article  VIII. 

SCHEDULES. 

110  I.    Schedule  showing  the  amount  of  capital,  deposits,  and  the  date  on  which 

the  annual  reports  are  required. 

111  II.    Schedule  showing  the  amount  of  fees,  taxes,  and  charges  required. 

Under  this  plan  compilations  havp  been  made  of  the  laws  of  the 
following  States: 

Connecticut.  Massachusetts.  New  York. 

District  of  Columbia.  Michigan.  Ohio. 

Florida.  New  Hampshire.  Oklahoma. 
Kauvsas. 

Letters  in  the  following  form  were  sent  to  the  commissioners  of 
insurance  or  other  insumnce  officials  of  the  several  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor — a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed — it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  to  gather,  compile,  publish,  and  supply  useful  information  concern- 
ing certain  corporations,  specific  mention  being  made  of  cx>rporation8  engaged  in 
insurance. 
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In  parsuance  of  these  requirements  it  is  desire<l  to  obtain  certain  information  from 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  you  are  requested 
to  supply  the  following: 

(1)  in  what  official  board  or  commission  is  reposed  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  insurance  in  the  State  of ^? 


(2)  What  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  official  or  body? 


What  distinctions  are  made  l)etween  the  several  kinds  of  insurance  in  rej^rd 
to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  comjmnies  writing  the  same  and  their  supervision 
and  regulation  b^  the  State? 

(4)  What  distinctions  are  made  between  foreign  and  domestic  companies  respect- 
ing fees,  taxes,  and  regulations  ? 

(5)  Copies  of  existing  statutory  enactments  relating  to  the  organization,  conduct, 
management  and  requirements  of  insurance  corporations  and  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  the  same  by  the  State. 

(6)  Publications  of  the  State  containing  the  reports  or  returns  made  by  or  regard- 
ing such  corporations,  and  copies  of  the  blank  fonus  used;  or,  if  there  are  no  such 
publications,-  what  is  required  of  such  corporations  respecting  reports  or  returns. 

(7)  A  list  of  insurance  companies,  foreign  and  domestic,  within  the  State,  giving 
the  name,  location,  and  character  of  each,  and  the  officer  to  whom  correspondence 
should  be  addressed. 

(8)  Information  is  requested  and  reference  thereto  is  desired  if  there  are  any  of 

the  following  insurance  laws  in  force  in  the  State  of :  Valued  policy  laws, 

anti-compact  or  anti-trust  laws,  standard  policy  laws,,  resident  agent  laws,  retaliatory 
or  reciprocal  laws. 

It  is  further  desired  to  obtain  for  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  all  the  information 

respecting  the  subject  of  insurance  as  dealt  with  in  the  State  of that  may  be 

in  the  possession  of  the  various  State  officers  and  which  may  be  properlv  afforded. 
Attention  is  invited  especially  to  section  6  of  the  inclosed  act,  which  authorizes  the 
Bureau  to  obtain  the  information  asked. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  frank  envelopes  for  replies,  andfranks  mider  which  can  be 
sent  such  printed  matter  herein  requested  as  you  may  have. 

This  met  with  general  response  and  placed  the  Bureau,  so  far  as  the 
insurance  world  is  concerned,  in  an  attitude  that  met  the  approval  of 
those  interested  in  this  great  business.  These  replies  contain  items 
of  information  of  great  value. 

With  a  view  of  making  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  valued 
policy  law  agents  of  the  Bureau  visited  seveml  States  which  have 
such  law.  The  individuals  interviewed  included  not  only  the  officials  of 
insurance  companies,  but  also  State  insurance  commissioners,  officers 
of  boards  of  underwriters  and  of  associations  of  business  men,  bank- 
ers, insurance  agents,  etc.  Their  main  object  was  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  practical  effects  of  the  valued  policy  law  as  in  force  in  the 
several  States.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  object  intended  to  be 
achieved. 

This  investigation  served  to  bring  this  Bureau  into  closer  touch  with 
the  prominent  insurance  officials  and  the  interests  that  they  represent. 
The  interviews  served  the  purpose  of  acquainting  these  officials  with 
the  general  purposes  for  which  the  Bureau  was  organized,  and  its 
juriiSiction  in  gathering  information  relating  to  insumnce.  A  great 
deal  of  information  was  secured,  having  both  a  positive  and  a  nega- 
tive value.  It  acquainted  the  Bureau  with  the  methods  of  operation 
of  certain  great  companies,  their  systems  of  keeping  books,  tne  char- 
acter of  the  information  possessed  by  them,  and  those  things  that  they 
lack. 

This  Bureau  has  also  made  an  investigation  in  other  branches  of  the 
Government  to  ascertain  what  publications,  statistical  or  otherwise, 
have  already  been  prepared  that  may  be  useful  for  its  work.  Reports 
are  frequently  received  from  our  foreign  consuls  that  contain  items  of 
interest  on  insurance  matters,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
have  such  reports  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bui*eau. 
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A  large  number  of  publications  have  been  received  from  insurance 
officials  of  the  various  States  bearing  upon  insurance.  A  number  of 
periodicals  issued  in  the  interest  of  this  subject  have  been  carefully  read, 
clipped,  and  indexed  and  important  compilations  and  memoranda  have 
been  prepared  and  submitted  on  this  subject. 

COMPLAINTS. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  a  number  of 
com{)1aint8  have  been  received  by  it  from  private  persons:  fa)  Giv- 
ing information  on  corporate  matters;  (b)  asking  legal  or  hnancial 
advice;  (c)  asking  assistance  against  restraint  of  trade,  exorbitant 
prices,  or  unfair  competition;  (d)  asking  remedial  action  by  the  Bureau 
in  matters  relating  to  internal  management  of  specific  corporations, 
e.  g.,  to  compel  the  issuance  of  reports  or  furnishing  of  information 
to  the  complainant  on  the  business  of  such  corporations.  A  classifica- 
tion of  these  complaints  is  as  follows: 


Subject-matter. 


stockholders'  rights 

Restraint  of  trade 

Unfair  competition 

Exorbitant  prices 

Insurance  

General  I nformation  oiii y f . 

Matters  wholly  foreign  to  Bureau's  work 


Number 
of  com- 
plaints. 


24 
17 
5 
2 
3 
1 
6 


In  dealing  with  such  complaints  the  Bureau  has  acted  upon  the 
theory  that  it  could  oflfer  no  remedial  action  in  specific  cases,  could  not 
enforce  publicity  for  merely  private  ends,  coula  take  no  steps  toward 
the  enforcement  of  penal  law  (e.  g.,  the  antitrust  law)  further  than  to 
refer  the  complainant  in  appropriate  cases  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  could  give  no  legal  or  financial  advice. 

Believing,  however,  that  such  complaints  have  a  distinct  value  to 
the  Bureau,  boljh  in  furnishing  specific  information  as  to  given  corpora- 
tions, and  also  in  showing  generally  the  weak  points  of  the  present 
commercial  system,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  indicate  to 
the  complainants  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  for  information. 

General  Policy. 

The  study  of  the  law  and  industrial  conditions,  as  above  outlined, 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  general  policy  regarding  the 
Bureau  and  the  conduct  of  its  work: 

As  the  Commissioner  is  not  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any 
law  nor  with  the  prosecution  of  persons  or  corporations  alleged  to  be 
or  found  to  be  violating  any  law,  the  work  of  tne  Bureau  is  primarily 
an  inquiry  into  the  industrial  and  legal  methods  used  by  the  agencies 
engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  purpose  of  such 
inquiry  to  aflford  accurate  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  upon 
which  there  may  be  based  intelligent  legislative  action. 

In  the  investigation  of  special  corporations  the  Commissioner  will 
necessarily  acquire  knowledge  of  business  facts  the  publication  of 
which  would  be  an  infringement  of  private  rights.    The  method  of 
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reporting  and  making  public  the  results  of  these  investigations  affords 
a  means,  through  the  President,  for  protecting  private  rights.  In  this 
particular  the  method  of  procedure  is  similar  to  the  action  and  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  regarding  national  banks.  There 
will  thus  be  presented  to  Congress  all  relevant  facts  except  such  as 
would  afford  to  any  corporation  information  which  would  injure  the 
legitimate  business  of  a  competitor  and  destroy  the  incentive  for 
individual  superiority  and  thrift. 

While  the  purpose  of  inquiries  and  special  investigations  is  not  to 
discover  violations  of  Federal  statutes,  yet,  if  facts  are  found  showing 
such  violation,  they  will  be  reported  as  other  facts  to  the  President 
for  such  consideration  and  action  as  may  be  appropriate  or  necessar3\ 

Under  present  industrial  conditions,  secrecy  and  dishonesty  in 
promotion,  overcapitalization,  unfair  discrimination  by  means  of 
transportation  and  other  rebates,  unfair  and  predatory  competition, 
secrecy  of  corporate  administration,  and  misleading  or  dishonest 
financial  statements  are  generally  recognized  as  the  principal  evils. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  providing  ample 
remedies  has  been  the  conflict  between  Federal  and  State  authority  as 
to  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  acts  of  great  industrial  agencies,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  regulation  exercised  or  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Federal  Goverment  over  agencies  engaged  in  both  State  and 
interstate  commerce. 

The  immediate  work  is,  hence,  not  to  prove  the  existence  of  such 
evils  and  difficulties,  but  to  find  possible  remedies  for  them.  The 
remedies  must  not  be  simply  to  destroy  existing  bad  conditions — mere 
destruction  affords  only  temporary  relief — but  they  must  provide  some- 
thing better  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  changed.  The  imposition  of 
severe  penalties  will  not  end  industrial  evils.  We  must  find  and  remove 
their  cause,  leaving  only  the  extreme  or  exceptional  cases  to  be  dealt 
with  by  criminal  statutes. 

The  Government  should  secure  means  for  fair  business  competition, 
freedom  from  unjust  discrimination,  such  publicity  of  corporate  organi- 
zation and  management  as  will  disclose  real  financial  worth  and  methods, 
should  provide  a  jurisdiction  broad  enough  to  meet  existing  conditions, 
and  then  should  fully  protect  the  person  or  corporation  obeying  the 
law  and  promptly  punish  the  violator  of  the  law. 

The  facts  upon  which  remedial  legislation  must  be  based  are  in  the 
possession  of  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  business — some 
nave  been  given  to  the  public,  others  have  been  incidentally  furnished 
through  judicial  and  legislative  proceedings,  and  others  have  been 
held  as  business  secrets.  As  to  the  first  two  classes  the  Bureau  has 
been  systematically  collecting  them  from  all  available  sources;  as  to 
the  last  class  special  inquiries  have  been  made  or  are  being  made  from 
particular  corporations.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of  facts  it  is  recog- 
nized that  there  is  a  fair  ground  for  discussion  as  to  whether  certain 
questions  are  infringements  upon  private  rights;  hence  the  following 
method  of  procedure  has  been  adopted: 

Inquiry  is  made  directly  from  the  persons  or  corporations  under 
investigation;  if  it  be  determined  that  the  Government  is  entitled  to 
the  information,  it  must  be  given  voluntarily  or  the  compulsory  process 
of  the  statute  will  be  invoked;  if  the  Government  is  not  entitlea  to  the 
information,  then  no  detective  method  will  be  used  to  discover  it. 
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There  has  been  no  attempt  to  define  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  be 
made,  nor  to  limit  it  to  certain  classes  of  facts.  AH  facts  which  will 
give  information  regarding  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  or  will 
assist  Congress  in  regulating  such  commerce,  are  subjects  of  legitimate 
inquiry. 

One  line  of  inquiry  concerning  which  Question  has  been  raised  is  as 
to  the  cost  of  production  of  articles  used  in  or  subjects  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  So  far  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  test  this 
Question  in  court,  but  it  is  believed  that  aside  from  any  other  reason 
the  question  is  proper  because  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  impose 
tariff  duties  in  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  ideal  tariff  duty  is 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad; 
hence  Congress  has  the  right  to  know  what  is  the  cost  of  production. 
Furthermore,  it  is  claimed  that  the  tariff  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to 
corporations  and  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  protected  articles  which  are  the  subjects  of  intei*state  and  foreign 
commerce.  Congress  has  the  right  to  know  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  and  this  Bureau  affords  a  most  appropriate  and  efficient  means  for 
obtaining  such  information. 

In  brief,  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  its  creation  is  to  cooperate  with,  not  antagoni:  3,  the  business 
world  J  the  immediate  object  of  its  inquiries  is  the  suggestion  of  con- 
structive legislation,  not  the  institution  of  criminal  prosecutions.  It 
purposes,  through  exhaustive  investigations  of  law  and  fact,  to  secure 
conservative  action,  and  to  avoid  ill-considered  attack  upon  corporations 
charged  with  imf  air  or  dishonest  practices.  Legitimate  business — law- 
respecting  persons  and  corporations — have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
proposed  exercise  of  this  great  governmental  power  of  inquiry. 

Tne  above  outlined  general  statement  of  tne  objects,  powers,  and 
work  of  the  Bureau  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  legal  conditions 
which  constitute  the  problems  before  the  Bureau. 

LAWS   AFFECTING   CXDMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

A  number  of  classes  of  statutes  are  now  applicable  to  commercial 
conditions.     These  classes  are  considered  in  detail  as  follows: 

(a)  Corporation  law. 

(b)  Anti-trust  laws. 

{c)  Unfair  competition  laws. 

(d)  Tax  laws. 

(e)  General  laws,  including  police  regulations,  factory  legislation, 
and  rate-fixing  commissions. 

CORPORATION  LAW. 

The  greater  portion  of  business  is  transacted  under  the  corporate 
form.  It  is  obvious  that  the  corporate  form  is  the  result  of  economic 
necessity,  and  that  its  present  predominance  will  inevitabl}'  tend  to 
increase. 

Historical  development  of  corporatioii  I^tv, — ^The  need  of  essential 
reform  in  corporation  law  is  admitted.  Compared  with  other  branches 
of  law,  coiporation  law  is  relatively  new  and  untried — an  experiment 
only  just  begun— while  general  business  laws  have  passed  tn rough  a 
long  process  of  evolution.     Its  development  has  been  abnormally  rapid 
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in  some  directions  by  imperative  economic  forces.  In  the  haste  of  its 
creation  it  has  been  molded  disproportionately  by  special  interests, 
has  grown  extensively  in  special  airections,  and  has  not  taken  the  form 
necessary  to  adapt  it  permanently  for  the  proper  protection  of  all  the 
interests  involved. 

A  study  of  the  present  body  of  corporation  law  shows  the  impress 
of  the  forces  that  have  shaped  it.  First  in  prominence  is  the  force  rep- 
resented by  the  masters  or  industry^,  the  interests  that  are  peculiarly 
connected  with  production,  transportation,  and  exchange.  Second,  the 
purely  financ^ial  interests  as  distmguished  from  production,  in  which 
class  the  organizer  or  promoter,  so  called,  is  conspicuous.  Third,  the 
creditor  class,  whose  interest  is  in  the  security  for  loans  or  credit;  and 
in  somewhat  similar  position  those  stockholders  who  under  present 
forms  of  combination,  by  preference  or  other  device,  have  taken  stock 
in  exchange  for  property,  and,  in  eflfect,  consider  themselves  creditors 
rather  than  responsible  owners  of  corporate  stock.  Fourth,  the  labor 
interests,  and  hnally,  the  State  as  a  taxing  body  and,  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  as  a  guardian  of  public  welfare.  The  interests  of  the  consumer 
have  so  far  had  verv  little  eflfect  upon  legislation  of  this  sort. 

In  brief,  the  evolution  of  corporation  law,  as  regards  the  properly 
balanced  Interests  of  the  entire  community,  has  been  accidental  rather 
than  designed. 

Fundamental  theory  of  corporation  law, — The  law  of  corporations  is 
based  upon  the  establishment  of  a  fiyrm  of  doing  business;  L  ^.,  the 
creation  of  an  artificial  entity,  the  conferring  upon  it  of  such  powers 
as  are  necessary  to  ^ive  it  proper  business  efficiency,  while  placing 
upon  it  such  restrictions  as  will  properly  safeguard  the  interests  of 
those  peculiarly  concerned  in  the  corporation,  as  well  as  the  public. 

Peculiar  characteristics  remdting  inpemdiar  evils, — -A  study  of  cor- 
poration law  makes  it  clear  that  many  of  the  existing  evils  of  com- 
mercial conditions  are  directly  due  to  certain  features  of  corporation 
law  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  corporate  form.  The  peculiarities 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(aj  Legal  immortality,  or  permanence  of  succession. 

\h)  Impersonal  nature. 

\cS  Divisibility  of  interest  by  creation  of  stock. 

\i)  Limited  liability. 

[^)  Artificial  character;  existence  by  act  of  the  State. 

Of  these  features  the  divisibility  of  interest  and  limited  liability 
have  far-reaching  eflfects  on  commercial  conditions,  as  follows: 

Divisibility  of  interest:  This  is  of  primary  importance.  It  results 
in  majority  rule;  allows  the  abuse  of  minority  interests;  greatly 
reduces,  and  often  eliminates,  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  managers;  allows  the  exploiting  of  one  company  for 
the  benefit  of  another;  permits  divergent  and  clashing  interests  within 
the  compan}^,  by  the  creation  of  special  classes  of  stock;  in  con- 
nection with  the  limitation  of  liability  it  has  brought  into  existence 
the  small  investor,  he  who  has  no  accurate  source  of  information,  and 
whose  necessary  ignorance  of  business  aflfairs  is  a  standing  temptation 
to  ''insiders;"  permits  the  creation  of  stock  and  its  use  as  a  sort  of 
currency;  taken  in  connection  also  with  the  transferability  of  stock 
interests,  it  allows  speculative  manipulation;  creates  great  practical 
confusion  in  the  inciaence  of  taxation. 

Ldmited  liability:  This  renders  possible  very  large  enterprises; 
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encourages  over-capitalization;  taken  in  connection  with  divisibility 
of  interest,  reduces  greatly,  and  often  destroys,  the  interest  of  the 
managers  in  the  success  of  the  business  and  their  feeling  of  ^rsonal 
responsibility  therefor,  and  affects  greatly  the  moral  factor  in  busi- 
ness management;  allows  extreme  concentration  of  commercial  power; 
reduces  the  security  of  creditors. 

Ground  for  govei^rvnientai,  regidation. — Governmental  action  having 
created  the  artificial  corporate  form  with  the  above  outlined  peculiar 
characteristics,  it  is  logical  and  necessary  that  governmental  regulation 
of  corporations  should  be  much  more  stringent  and  detailed  than  the 
regulation  of  individual  businesses.  The  concentmtion  of  business 
that  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  corporate  form  has  produced 
entities  that  are  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  state  itself;  that  can 
meet  the  state  on  equal  terms  and  influence  it  accordingly.  By  their 
size  and  legal  permanence  and  their  peculiar  privileges  they  have 
crossed  the  line  that  divides  private  from  public  interests  and  their 
operations  affect  the  public  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  operations 
of  government. 

The  great  reduction  of  personal  responsibility  that  has  followed  the 
coiporate  form,  the  divisibility  of  stock  interests,  and  the  separation 
of  the  laborer,  stockholder,  and  creditor  from  contact  with  and  control 
of  the  instruments  of  industry,  has  left  a  very  large  gap  to  be  filled  by 
government  control,  and  has  left  more  or  less  unprotected  various 
important  interests  which  must  have  the  supervision  and  intervention 
of  the  state  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  protect  property  rignts  in  corporations  held  by  those  now 
unable  to  protect  themselves  by  reason  of  lack  of  information  or  power. 

(b)  To  protect  those  dealing  with  corporations  as  employees,  credit- 
ors, or  consumers. 

(c)  To  protect  the  public  from  the  abuse  of  great  economic  power 
coupled  with  little  personal  responsibility. 

Tne  economic  powers  of  the  Government  and  of  public  oflScers  are 
checked  by  a  corresponding  publicity  and  responsibility  to  the  voters, 
while  the  economic  powers  of  great  corporations,  although  often 
governmental  in  their  size  and  scope,  have  no  such  publicity  or 
responsibility. 

(a)  To  protect  the  Government  itself  from  the  pressure  of  gi'eat 
commercial  and  financial  powers  directed  upon  it  for  the  attainment 
of  purely  private  ends. 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  INCORPORATION  BY   STATES. 

Investigation  of  the  State  corporation  laws  has  not  been  completed, 
but  enough  facts  have  been  gathered  to  make  possible  a  number  of 
general  conclusions  as  to  this  system.  Substantially  all  the  corpora- 
tions of  to-dav  are  the  creatures  of  the  different  States.  This  is  so  to 
such  an  extent  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
the  corporate  business  of  the  country  is  carried  on  under  the  ''State 
system.^' 

The  present  situation  of  corporation  law  may  be  summed  up  roughly 
by  saying  that  its  diversity  is  such  that  in  operation  it  amount  to 
anarcuy.  The  States  whicn  by  reason  of  their  commercial  activity  are 
important  differ  very  widely  in  the  principles  upon  which  their  corpo- 
ration legislation  is  based. 
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This  situation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  the  comity 
of  States,  has  had  a  singular  and  far>reaching  effect  on  commercial 
conditions.    This  principle  of  comity  has  had  the  practical  result  of 

S'ying  to  the  organizers  of  a  proposed  corporation  the  choice  of  all 
e  corporation  Taws  of  the  various  States.  Many  such  organizers 
represent  one  of  the  peculiar  interests  above  referred  to,  namely, 
that  of  the  financial  or  speculative  type.  Each  State  naturally 
desires,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  to  attract  incorporation  to 
itself  by  lax  corporation  laws.  The  ground  has  been  cut  from  under 
the  feet  of  objectors  to  such  laws  by  the  unanswerable  proposition 
that  if  incorporators  or  organizers  were  not  accommodated  in  the 
given  State  they  could  incorporate  in  a  more  complacent  State  and 
easily  come  back  to  the  first  btate  to  do  business.  The  logical  result 
has  been  an  inevitable  tendency  of  State  legislation  toward  the  lowest 
level  of  lax  regulation  and  of  extreme  favor  toward  this  special  class  of 
incorporators,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  properly 
concerned. 

A  further  peculiar  phenomenon  also  arises — that,  as  to  the  vast  ma> 
jority  of  busmess  done,  the  corporation  doing  it  is  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion. The  ordinary  large  corporation  does  only  a  small  proportion 
of  its  entire  business  in  the  State  which  chartered  it.  All  tne  rest 
of  its  business  it  does  as  a  foreign  corporation,  and  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  applicable  thereto. 

This  is  largely  the  natural  result  of  subjecting  concerns  whose 
area  of  operations  covers  many  States  to  the  legal  conditions  imposed 
by  one  out  of  those  many  States.  In  other  words,  matters  which 
rightly  affect  the  xohole  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  directed  and  shaped 
by  a  smaUpart  of  the  community. 

The  net  result  of  this  State  system  is  thoroughly  vicious.  In  the 
bidding  of  State  against  State  for  corporation  revenue,  only  one  of 
the  numerous  interests  involved  in  corporate  business  is  regarded. 
The  proper  relation  of  the  corporation  to  the  State  is  almost  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  ''broad"  corporation  laws.  Corporations  themselves 
are  hampered  by  the  ''foreign  corporation"  relation  which  they  must 
hold  toward  most  of  their  business.  Constant  change  and  instability 
of  law  is  inevitable,  and  finally,  in  the  struggle  for  preferences,  privi- 
leges, and  discriminations,  the  two  contestants,  to  wit,  the  corporation 
which  seeks  and  the  State  which  should  withhold,  are  unequally  bal- 
anced, and  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  a  single  State  is  placed 
the  pressure  of  forces  that  are  national  in  their  power. 

ANTITRUST  LAWS. 

A  careful  compilation  and  tabular  summary  has  been  made  of  all  the 
Federal  and  State  '^antitrust"  legislation.  The  word  "antitrust" 
in  this  connection  has  of  necessity  been  loosely  used.  This  legislation 
can  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  subject-matter,  the  one  which  is 
aimed  at  the  prohibition  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade,  and 
which  is  more  properly  "antitrust,"  and  the  other,  which  is  aimed  at 
improper  rebates,  discrimination,  and  unfair  competition,  and  which 
has  no  necessarv  connection  with  combinations. 

The  theory  of  the  first  class  of  '*  antitrust"  legislation  is  the  preven- 
tion of  monopoly  and  the  maintenance  of  a  condition  of  competition. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  this  legislation  (with  a  few  marked  exceptions) 
has  been  singularly  futile.  It  seems  likely  that  the  reason  for  its  fail- 
ure is  due  to  two  facts,  (a)  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  stop  the  operation 
of  strictly  economic  law  by  statutory  enactment,  and  (b)  the  attempt 
to  maintain  a  state  of  competition  by  prohibiting  all  combination,  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable,  is  wrong  in  principle. 

Apparently  the  only  exceptions  to  this  conclusion  lie  in  the  case  of 
public-service  corporations  which  are,  by  their  nature,  lareely  agents 
of  the  State,  and  exercise  powers  not  granted  to  the  ordinary  cor- 
poration or  individual. 

UNFAIR-COMPETITION  LAWS. 

The  second  class  of  legislation,  usually  a  part  of  ''antitrust"  laws, 
but  having  no  necessary  connection  with  combinations  or  trusts,  is  that 
which  prohibits  rebates,  discriminations, and  unfair  competition.  This 
legislation  is  based  on  an  entirely  diflferent  principle  and  is  fundamen- 
tally correct.  It  is  aimed  not  at  the  restraint  of  combination  as  such, 
or  the  maintenance  of  competition,  but  at  regulating  the  methods  of 
competition.  It  recognizes  the  irresistible  tendency  toward  combina- 
tion, and  its  purposes  are  to  make  certain  that  combination  is  reached 
only  through  just,  fair,  and  proper  means.  Recognizing  that  the  tend- 
ency to  combine  can  not  be  stopped  by  statute,  its  object  is  to  see  that 
this  process  shall  be  attended  with  as  little  injustice  as  may  be,  and  to 
this  extent  is  correct  in  theory. 

TAX  LAWS. 

Other  general  laws  affecting  corporate  business  are  State  tax  laws, 
which  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  based  upon  wrong 
or  conflicting  principles,  resulting  frequently  either  in  double  taxa- 
tion or  in  total  escape  from  taxation,  and  being  often  so  obscure  and 
complex  as  to  defy  interpretation,  even  by  the  State  oflicials  charged 
with  their  execution. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LAWS. 

A  further  class  includes  the  geneml  and  miscellaneous  legislation, 
instances  •of  which  are  laws  establishing  rate-fixing  commissions, 
''factory  acts,"  general  forms  of  business,  etc.,  and  a  large  class  of 
legislation  that  is  based  upon  the  police  power. 

COMPARATIVE   EFFICIENCY  OF  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  STATUTES. 

While  this  study  of  the  laws  affecting  corporations  makes  it  appar- 
ent that  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  situation  have  been  created 
by  statute  and  can  be  remedied  by  statute,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize frankly  the  limits  within  which  statute  law  can  effect  economic 
conditions,  and  to  admit  that  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  business 
within  which  legislation  is  not  only  inefficient  but  productive  of  posi- 
tive evil,  however  well  intended.  A  review  of  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion on  economic  questions  seems  to  show  two  classes  of  such  statutes, 
the  one  effective  and  the  other  the  reverse.  Examples  of  the  first 
are  "factory  acts^"  compulsory  education,  forms  of  business,  regula- 
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tion  Oi  corporate  organization  and  management,  safety  appliances, 
prevention  of  fraud,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  worked  well.  £xamples 
of  the  other  class  are  usury  laws,  absolute  regulation  of  prices,  anti- 
trust laws  as  heretofore  explained,  and  antispeculation  laws,  all  of 
which  have  been  essentially  unenforceable  (with  some  marked  excep- 
tions) and  have,  in  the  case  of  the  usury  laws  and  regulation  of  prices, 
actually  accomplished  results  the  reverse  of  those  intended. 

In  dealing  with  the  remedial  force  of  statutes,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  law  is  merely,,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  crystallization 
of  public  opinion,  and  a  statute  which  too. far  precedes  or  diverges 
from  public  opinion  will  be  ineflfective.  The  use  of  the  two  forces 
must  therefore  proceed  together. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  varying  degrees  of  effi- 
ciency of  given  laws  as  dependent  upon  their  form.  Certain  statutes 
are  easily  enforced — are  practicallv  self-enforcing — and  owe  their 
efficiency  merely  to  their  form,  while  others  directed  to  the  same  end 
are  unenforceable.  The  most  important  reason  for  this  difference 
probably  lies  in  the  "sanction"  of  the  given  act — i.  e.,  whether  the 
impelling  force  thereof  is  a  criminal  penalty  or  a  private  right  of  the 
individual.  It  may  be  stated  conclusively,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
that  statute  which  relies  for  its  enforcement  upon  the  interest  of 
private  individuals  will  be  much  more  eflPective  than  that  which  is 
based  purely  upon  a.  criminal  penalty.  This  distinction  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  form  of  corporation  law. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  OVER  CORPORATE  BUSINESS. 

The  Federal  powers  which  are  available  to  meet  the  conditions  above 
outlined  and  to  cany  out  the  purposes  above  indicated  are  based  almost 
wholly  on  the  "Commerce  clause"  of  the  Constitution,  as  follows: 

Article  1,  section  8.  "To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Subordinate  powers  which  may  be  sometimes  available  for  the  same 
purposes  are  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads,  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  etc.,  and  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

It  may  be  considered  as  established  that  under  these  powers  Con- 
gress may — 

(1)  Create  corporations  as  a  means  of  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce. 

(2)  Give  to  such  corporations  the  power  to  engage  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

(3)  Prohibit  any  other  corporations  or  individuals  from  engaging  in 
the  same. 

(4)  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of  such  corporate  powers, 
lay  any  restrictions  it  chooses  upon  the  organization,  conduct,  or 
management  of  such  corporation. 

(5)  Tax  interstate  commerce  at  will  and  the  instrumentalities  and 
corporations  engaged  therein. 

(6)  Provide  regulations  for  the  carrying  on  of  interstate  commerce 
generally  and  in  such  local  affairs  as  are  now  left  to  the  States  in  the 
**silenceof  Congress"  under  the  principle  established  in  Cooley  t).  Port 
Wardens  (12  How.,  299),  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  powers  it 
may  use  any  or  all  means  "which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
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adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited  but  consistent  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 

Furthermore,  the  individual  States  are  restrained  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  from  laying  any  burdens  upon  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  from  regulating  or  controlling  the  same,  except  in  the  case 
of  local  matters  and  in  the  "silence  of  Congress"  aforesaid.  This 
does  not  exclude  the  rights  of  the  States  to  exercise  their  ordinary 
police  power  as  applied  to  the  persons  engaged  in,  or  the  instrumental- 
ities used  for,  interstate  commerce  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  docs  not  constitute  a  direct  interference  with  that  commerce 
itself,  but  is  applied  only  indirectly,  and  is  appropriate  for  the  general 
purposes  of  local  police  regulation. 

As  a  corollary  from  the  above,  the  States  can  lay  no  tax  upon  inter- 
state commerce  as  such,  or  upon  the  subject-matter  thereof  as  such, 
nor  can  anv  State  discriminate  against  interstate  commerce  as  such, 
nor  can  it  lay  any  burdens  upon  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  Fed- 
eral franchise  or  impose  taxes  thereon,  except  by  direct  permission  of 
Congress. 

Briefly,  as  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the  United  States  is 
one  country,  one  legislative  area,  and  when  Federal  regulation  of  such 
commerce  enters  any  given  State  for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  such 
commerce  it  enters  it  not  as  foreign  territory,  but  as  a  part  of  its  own 
jurisdiction. 

REMEDIAL  LEGISLATION    SUGGESTED    BY  THE  ABOVE  DESCRIBED    WORK 

OF  THE  BUREAU. 

1.   ADDITIONAL  STATE  ACTION. 

This  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  same  objections  apply  to  this 
suggestion  on  general  principles  as  have  already  been  made  to  the 
present  condition  of  State  corporation  laws.  There  is  now  a  strong 
positive  motive  leading  the  State  legislatures  toward  lax  and  improper 
coi^poration  laws,  and  even  if  all  the  States  were  actuated  by  most  cor- 
rect motives,  nevertheless,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  forty-five 
difl'erent  jurisdictions  should  agree  on  anything  like  a  uniform  system 
in  so  important  a  matter  as  corporation  law. 

2.   DELEGATION   BY  THE   UNITED  STATES  TO  THE   INDIVIDUAL  STATES  OF  THE  CONTROL  OP 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

Two  objections,  each  conclusive  in  itself,  can  be  made  to  this 
suggestion: 

(a)  Such  action  is  believed  to  be  unconstitutional.  Congress  has  no 
power  to  divest  itself  of  its  constitutional  powers  or  to  aelegate  the 
same  to  any  other  legislative  body. 

(b)  Even  supposing  that  this  could  be  legally  done,  the  results  would 
be  open  to  the  same  objections  as  have  been  referred  to  just  above. 

3.    FEDERAL  INCORPORATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  more  practical  methods  suggested.  ^  It  assumes 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  complete  corporation  law  with  the  com- 
pulsory requirement  that  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
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merce  shall  be  organized  under  such  law.  It  contemplates  that  such 
corporation  law  shall  be  so  drawn  as  to  embody  all  the  necessary  and 
proper  features  to  provide  an  efScient  form  for  the  carrying  on  of 
corpoi*ate  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  properly  all  the 
interests  involved  therein.  Such  a  law  should  have  three  principal 
features. 

(a)  T?he  creation  by  Congress  of  corporations  with  power  to  engage 
in  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  The  prohibition  upon  all  other  corporations  from  engaging  in 
such  conunerce. 

(c)  The  granting  to  such  Federal  corporations  of  the  right  to  manu- 
facture  ^vSl produce  within  the  several  States. 

The  first  two  powers  are  subject  to  no  vital  legal  objections,  nor 
can  a  State  make  any  essential  opposition  to  them  even  by  the  right 
of  taxation.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  Federal  corporation  law, 
as  above  indicated,  arises  in  connection  with  the  third  of  the  fore- 
going essential  features,  to- wit,  the  question:  Can  Congress  give  to 
an  "  interstate  commerce  corporation  "  the  additional  power  ijo  produce 
or  manufdcture  in  any  State  so  that  that  grant  of  power  shall  be  valid 
as  against  the  States  or  individuals?  In  the  absence  of  direct  judicial 
decision  on  this  point,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  this  question 
conclusively,  and  the  answer  to  it  must  be  made  by  reasoning  from 
inference  and  on  general  principles. 

Furthermore,  there  would  be  the  practical  difficulty  of  giving  to  the 
States  power  oi  taxation  over  such  coi*porations  in  such  manner  as  to 
permit  the  States  to  obtain  the  amount  of  revenue  which  they  now  col- 
lect from  corporaftions  domestic  and  foreign.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  incorporation  law  be  made  optional  fails  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties, for  the  reason  that  it  would  not  be  taken  advantage  of  unless 
its  conditions  were  more  satisfactory  to  the  corporations,  and  espe- 
cially their  promoters,  than  offered  by  existing  State  laws;  and  if  such 
were  the  conditions,  there  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  public  and  no 
remedy  of  existing  evils. 

A  more  complete  discussion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  to 
Federal  corporations  the  right  to  manufacture  ^xA  produce  within  the 
several  States  is  contained  m  Appendix  A,  hereinafter. 

4.    FEDERAL  FBANCHI8E  OB  LICENSE  SYSTEM   FOR  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

The  principal  features  of  such  a  system  would  be: 

(a)  The  granting  of  a  Federal  franchise  or  license  to  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

(b)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary  requirements  as  to  corporate 
organization  and  management  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of 
.such  franchise  or  license. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  such  reports  and  returns  as  may  be  desired, 
^  a  condition  of  the  retention  of  such  franchise  or  license. 

(d)  The  prohibition  of  all  corporations  and  corporate  agencies  from 
engi^ng  m  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  without  such  Federal 
frandiise  or  license. 

(e)  The  full  protection  of  the  grantees  of  such  franchise  or  license 
who  obey  the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

(f)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw  such  franchise  or  license  in  case 
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of  violation  of  law,  with  appropriate  right  of  judicial  appeal  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  power  by  the  administrative  officer. 

No  fundamental  legal  difficulty  can  be  discovered  in  this  plan.  Con- 
gress would  grant  to  corporations  that  meet  the  proper  conditions 
power  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce;  would  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  their  business  should  be  done  in  such  manner  as  to 
remedy  the  present  defects  in  the  State  corporation  law,  and  would 
require  all  corporations  and  corporate  agencies  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  make  returns  to  a  l^ederal  bureau,  showing  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  business  done,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  desired. 
Furthermore,  this  plan  obviates  the  difficulty  regarding  State  taxation. 

Inasmuch  as  practically  all  the  important  corpomtions  of  the  pres- 
ent time  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  as  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  hx  conditions  to  this  license  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce,  this  system  would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  reform 
the  present  condition  of  corporate  business  in  all  its  important  features. 

A  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  franchise  or  license  system  is  con- 
tained in  Appendix  B,  and  a  comparison  of  this  system  with  that  of 
compulsory  Federal  incorporation  is  contained  in  Appendix  C,  here- 
inafter. 

SUMMARY. 

As  shown  by  this  report,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  has  thus  been 
almost  entirely  the  laying  of  a  foundation  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  legal  and  general  business  conditions  with  which  it  must  deal  and 
a  clear  definition  of  the  problems  for  the  consideration  of  which  it  was 
created. 

The  result  of  the  work  ma}'  be  thus  summarized: 

1.  Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  present  the  foremost  prob- 
lems of  to-day.  There  exists  a  deep-rooted  general  f eelingf  of  dissatis- 
faction with  existing  conditions.  Some  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are 
apparent,  and  the  evils  very  real  and  great. 

2.  The  present  legal  conditions  under  which  corporate  business  is 
carried  on  are  extremely  unsatisfactory.  They  admit  of,  and  invite, 
extreme  abuse.  They  are  the  result  of  forced  growth  under  divergent 
pressures,  and  in  their  present  anomalous  state  represent  the  needs  or 
demands  of  special  interests,  and  are  not  a  permanent  body  of  law 
adapted  to  provide  properl}'  for  all  the  interests  involved. 

I<  urthermore,  the  "  State  system,"  applied  to  interstate  businesses, 
has  developed,  additional  and.  peculiar  evils;  a  diversit}'^  so  great  os; 
to  amount  in  operation  to  anarchy;  an  inevitable  tendency  toward  the 
lowest  level  of  lax  regulation,  and  the  unequal  and  disastrous  contest 
between  State  legislatures  and  commercial  forces  of  national  size  and 
power. 

3.  No  satisfactory  reform  is  to  be  expected  under  the  "  State  sj's- 
tem  "  of  incorporation. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  has  at  its  command  sufficient  power  to 
remedy  these  conditions  in  its  control  of  interstate  commerce,  supple- 
mented by  subsidiary  and  incidental  powers. 

5.  So  far  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  had  a  nega- 
tive development  only,  both  under  Congress  and  by  judicial  interpre- 
tation, with  the  exception  of  the  interstate-commerce  act — the  force 
of  which  has  been  seriousl}^  weakened  by  judicial  interpretation — and 
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the  navi^tion  laws,  there  has  been  no  really  affirmative  attempt  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  The  commerce  clause  has  been  cniefly 
used  to  prevent  the  interference  by  States  with  interstate  commerce. 

6.  The  creation  of  this  Bureau  affords  a  means  for  getting  essential 
facts.  In  addition  to  the  value  to  Congress  of  'such  information,  the 
publication  of  facts,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  will  bring  into 
existence  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  which  prop- 
erly applied  would  go  far  to  develop  the  sense  of  public  trust  involved 
in  the  control  of  private  wealth  and  the  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  officei's  or  managers  of  corporations. 

7.  The  woi'k  of  the  Bureau  can  proceed  along  the  lines  of  inquiry 
and  report,  adding  fact  upon  fact  in  proof  of  existing  conditions,  but 
no  real  remedy  can  be  expected  untilCongress  takes  action  by  affirm- 
ative use  of  the  great  powers  granted  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

8.  The  possible  Congressional  actions  are: 

(a)  Delegation  to  the  States  of  control  over  interstate  commerce. 
This  is  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  secondly  subject  to  all  the 
objections  applicable  to  the  present  "State  system." 

(b)  Compulsory  Fedeml  incorporation  of  interstate  commerce  com- 
panies. This  is  probably  legally  practicable,  but  it  involves  radical 
industrial  and  political  changes  uy  the  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  presents  serious  difficulties  because  of  its 
effect  upon  the  authority  oi  the  States  over  such  corporations  in  mat- 
ters of  teixation  and  local  regulation.  Any  optional  law  of  this  charac- 
ter would  not  overcome  these  difficulties. 

(c)  Federal  license  or  franchise  for  interstate  commerce.  Legally 
this  is  practicable;  it  avoids  the  legal  difficulties  of  national  incorpora- 
tion as  well  as  the  practical  one  of  centralization  of  power,  and  gives 
the  National  Government  direct  regulation  of  the  agencies  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

I  therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  Congress  be  requested  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  enacting  a  law  for  the  legislative  regulation  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  under  a  license  or  franchise,  which  in 
general  should  provide  as  follows: 

(a)  The  granting  of  a  Federal  franchise  or  license  to  engage  in 
interstate  commerce. 

(b)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary  requirements  as  to  corporate 
organization  and  management  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant  of 
such  franchise  or  license. 

(c)  The  requirement  of  such  reports  and  returns  as  may  be  desired 
as  a  condition  of  the  retention  of  such  franchise  or  license. 

(d)  The  prohibition  of  all  corporations  and  corporate  agencies  from 
engaging  m  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  without  such  Federal 
franchise  or  license. 

(e)  The  full  protection  of  the  granteas  of  such  franchise  or  license 
who  obey  the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

(f)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdi'aw  such  franchise  or  license  in 
case  of  violation  of  law,  with  appropriate  right  of  judicial  appeal  to 
prevent  abuse  of  power  by  the  administrative  officer. 

This  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  affords  the  appropriate  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
»uch  a  law. 
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It  is  fully  appreciated  that  this  recommeDdation  is  not  new,  but  has 
been  the  subject  of  most  serious  and  exhaustive  consideration  by  pub- 
lic officials  and  commissions,  as  well  as  private  persons  technically  well 
qualified  to  speak.  The  Industrial  Commission,  in  its  final  report  on 
tliis  subject,  recommetaded,  among  other  things,  the  adoption  or  a  plan 

Suite  similar  to  this.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to  attempt,  in 
lis  report,  to  elaborate  the  details  of  such  an  act;  but  the  Bureau  nas 
upon  its  files  abundant  and,  in  many  particulars,  exhaustive  informa- 
tion which  would  be  immediately  available  for  the  use  of  Congress  or 
any  committee  thereof  which  might  have  under  consideration  such  a 
measure. 

James  Rudolph  Garfield, 
Commiasioner  of  Corporatians. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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There  are  a  number  of  legal  principles  to  be  considered  in  this  question ,  some  of 
them  well  determined  and  others  not  wholly  settled.    It  may  be  asserted  detinitely — 

(a)  That  Congress  has  the  power  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  ref- 
lating interatate  and  foreign  commerce. 

McGulloch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  315; 
California  t;.  Pacific  Ry.  Co.,  127  U.  S.,  39-40; 
Luxton  V.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  153  U.  S.,  529. 

{h)  That  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  r^:ulating  interstate  commerce,  may  pro- 
hibit a  State  corporation  from  engaging  in  such  commerce.  Congress  has  never 
attempted  specifically  to  make  such  prohibition,  but  a  number  of  laws  prohibiting 
commerce  in  various  forms,  especially  the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts,  have 
been  upheld,  many  of  which  are  much  more  radical  in  their  nature  than  the  said 
prohibition  of  State  corporations  from  interstate  commerce. 

Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts;  U.  8.  r.  Brigantine  William^  2  Hall's 
Law  Journal,  255  (U.  S.  District  Court,  Massachusetts,  September,  1808); 
U.  S.  t'.  Marigold,  9  Howard,  559; 
U.  S.  V.  Joint  Traffic  Ass'n,  171  U.  8.  505; 
Lottery  Cases,  188  U.  S.,  321.  360 

And  as  to  the  similarity  of  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  on  this  point,  see — 

Bowman  v.  Railroad  Co.,  125  U.  8.,  482; 
Crutchert'.. Kentucky,  141  U.  S.,  57. 

{c)  That  a  state  can  not  interfere  with  the  operations  of  a  corporation,  chartered 
bv  tne  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  commerce  and  acting  within  such 
charter,  in  any  such  manner  as  will  hinder,  imp^e,  or  burden  such  corporation  in 
carrying  out  such  purpose. 

McCulIoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  315. 

{d)  That  a  corporation  constitutionally  chartered  by  the  United  States  and  not 
expressly  limited  in  its  operations  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  foreign 
corix>ration  as  to  the  soil  of  any  State,  nor  does  its  status  there  depend  upon  **the 
comity  of  States." 

{e)  Any  State  can  prohibit  a  corporation  of  a  foreign  State  from  doing  domestic 
buflinesB  within  the  oorders  of  the  first  State,  or  place  such  conditions  as  it  chooses 
upon  the  right  to  do  such  domestic  business. 

Piiul  v.  Vireinia,  8  Wall.,  168; 

Pembina  ifining  Co.  v.  Pa.,  125  U.  S.,  181. 

(/)  A  State  can  lay  no  burden  or  impediment  upon  the  interstate  business  of  a 
foreign  corporation  doing  such  business  within  such  State,  subject,  however,  to  the 
poflsihle  modification  referred  to  below  in  (a). 

Case  of  the  State  Freight  Tax,  15  Wall.,  232; 
Railroad  v.  Peniston,  18  Wall.,  5; 
•Gloucester  Ferry  Co,  v.  Pa.,  114  U.  S.,  196. 

To  diBcusB  the  propositions  leas  well  settled — 

(a)  The  question  of  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  the  ^ross  receipts  of  a  corporation 
engaged  within  that  State  m  interstate  commerce,  which  receipts  are  derived  from 
such  commerce,  is  in  an  unsettled  condition,  owing  to  the  last  important  decision  on 
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the  subject,  to- wit,  the  case  of  Maine  t'.  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  142  U.  S.,  217.  Up 
to  the  time  of  that  decision  it  was  supposed  that  the  doctrine  had  been  settled  that 
gross  receipts,  derived  from  interstate  commerce,  could  not  be  taxed  by  a  State. 
The  court  m  the  Maine  and  Grand  Trunk  case,  by  a  majority  of  one,  held  that  the 
franchise  or  ri^ht  to  do  interstate  commerce  of  a  railway  company  engaged  in  such 
commerce  in  the  State  of  Maine  could  be  taxed  by  laying  a  tax  upon  a  fraction  of 
the  entire  gross  receipts,  determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  entire  mileage  of  said  road 
to  the  mileage  in  the  State  of  Maine.  This  decision  was  based  on  the  reasoning  that 
the  tax  was  one  upon  a  franchise  granted  by  the  State,  and  was  a  condition  of  the 
grant  of  such  franchise,  or  of  its  continuance,  and  that  the  basing  of  such  tax  upon 
a  proportion  of  the  gross  receipts  was  merely  a  formal  method  of  determining  the 
value  of  such  franchise.  A  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  by  four  judges  was  filed.  It 
would  seem  that  if  this  case  is  conclusive,  the  old  rule  against  the  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce  (ran  be  readily  evaded,  at  lea>it  as  rt^ards  domestic  franchises,  by  a 
mere  form  of  words  in  the  statute.  (For  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see 
Appendix  D. ) 

(d)  Of  a  similar  nature  to  the  above  question  is  the  question  whether  a  State  may 
practically  tax  the  interstate  commerce  of  its  own  corporations,  or  under  its  own 
franchises,  by  making  it  a  condition  of  such  charter  or  franchise  that  an  annual  tax 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  receipts  from  interstate  commerce  by  such  corporation. 
Such  a  condition  has  been  held  valid. 

Railroad  Co.  v.  Md.,  21  Wall.,  456. 

It  is  to  be  not«d  that  these  last  two  principles  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  a 
State  has  the  right  to  make  any  condition  it  chooses  upon  its  own  grant  or  franchise. 
This  would  accordingly  extend  this  principle  of  taxation  only  to  corjiorations  hold- 
ing a  franchise  from  the  taxing  State;  but  inasmuch  as  many  interstate  corporations 
must  ordinarily  have  a  State  franchise  to  carry  on  their  business  (e.  g.,  railroads),  it 
givea  this  tiixing  power  a  wide  scope,  and  could  only  be  conclusively  avoided  by  cor- 
porations taking  out  a  franchise  under  Federal  authority. 

(c)  A  further  principle,  which,  however,  may  be  modifiwl  by  future  decisions,  has 
been  established  in  the  Knight  case  (U.  S.  v.  h.  C.  Knight  Co.,  156  U.  S.,  1),  to-wit, 
that  the  inlntl  of  a  manufacturer  to  use  his  manufacturea  articles  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  great  probability  that  he  will  do  so,  do  not  render  such  manufactur- 
ing operations  interstate  commerce,  so  as  to  give  the  United  States  the  right  to  regu- 
late such  operations — that  is  to  say,  that  prcxluction  does  not  imply  interstate  com- 
merce, however  likely  it  may  be  that  the  intent  of  the  producer  and  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  may  make  the  articles  produced  the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce. 

It  should  be  noted*  here,  as  brought  out  later  in  more  detail,  that  this  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  intei-state  commerce  does  not  imply  production. 

Cases  8iil)se(juent  to  the  Knight  case  seem  to  have  deprived  it  of  considerable  force, 
and  to  be  tending  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  existence  otsL power 
to  control  interstate  commerce,  together  with  the  inlent  to  use  this  power,  makes 
that  power  subject  to  Federal  regulation,  regardle$>s  of  whether  such  power  has  been 
actually  exercised  or  not. 

Northern  Securities  Co.  r.  U.  S.,  193  U.  S.,  197. 

With  these  principles  in  view,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  important  legal  difii- 
culty  in  the  way  of  a  compulsory  Federal  incorporation  act,  whicn  shall  have  as  its 
three  main  features — 

(a)  The  creation  of  corporations  by  Congress  with  power  to  engage  in  interstate 
commerce. 

(b)  The  prohibition  upon  all  other  corporations  from  engaging  in  such  commerce. 

(c)  The  granting  to  such  Federal  corporations  of  the  right  to  manufadure  and 
produce  witliin  the  several  States. 

The  first  two  powers  can  be  met  with  no  legal  objections,  nor  can  a  State  make 
any  essential  opposition  to  them,  even  by  the  right  of  taxation,  it  being  unquestioned 
that,  while  a  State  may  possibly  tax  its  own  franchise,  although  used  for  interstate 
commence,  it  can  not  tax  a  Federal  franchise. 

The  third  proposition,  (c),  is  tlie  one  which  raises  the  chief  legal  difficulty,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  this  appendix  is  mainly  devoted,  to-wit:  Can  Congress  give 
to  an  **  interstate-commerce  corporation "  the  valid  additional  power  to  prodttce  or 
manufacture  within  any  State?  In  other  words,  is  the  power  to  produce  a  suflSciently 
proper  and  necessary  incidental  to  the  power  of  regulating  interstate  commerce  by 
the  creation  of  such  corporations? 

Two  reasons  may  be  a.«serted,  therefore,  for  the  validity  of  such  a  power — 

(a)  That  it  is  an  appropriate  incidental  to  the  object  in  view. 

(b)  That  it  is  an  absolutely  essential  means  for  carrying  out  such  object. 
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THE   POWER  TO   PRODUCE   /iH   AN    APPROPRIATE   INCIDENTAL. 

It  ia  8ubniitte<l  that  the  power  to  produce  to  be  granted  by  Congress  to  a  Feileral 
intenjtate-coniinerce  corporation  is  a  proper  incidental  to  the  powers  of  such  corpo- 
ration for  the  purpose  or  regulating  interstate  commerce.  (/Ongress,  as  in  the  Knight 
case,  may  perhaps  be  unable  to  regulate  production  by  State  corporations,  because 
such  corporations  are  not  necessarily,  or  are  only  imperfectly  and  partially,  the  instru- 
ments of  interstate  commerce;  but  if  CJongress  itself  creates  a  corporation  as  an 
inetrument  expressly  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce,  the  i>ower  of  Congress  over 
such  cor{x)ration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  strictly  an  instrument  of  interstate  commerce,  is 
unlimited,  and  the  powers  of  such  corporation  must  l)e  plenary  to  carry  out  the  con- 
stitutional object  of  its  creation.  And  if  production  is  a  proper  incidental  of  inter- 
state commerce,  then  such  corporate  powers  must  include  production. 

The  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  so  often  quoted,  seems  to  cover  com- 
pletely the  power  to  produce  and  the  right  to  grant  a  franchise  for  that  purpose — 

**  I-et  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  Ije  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all 
means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu- 
tional.''    (4  Wheat,  420.) 

Even  if  it  l)e  granteil  that  the  f)ower  to  produce  is  not  an  absolutely  essenliul  inci- 
dental to  the  power  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce,  is  it  not  clear,  however,  that 
this  power  to  produce  comes  easily  and  plainly  within  the  appropriate  and  unprohib- 
ited means  descril)ed  in  the  said  quotation?  The  "end,"  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce,  is  ** legitimate'*  and  "within  the  scoi)e  of  the  Constitution."  The 
"means,"  a  corporate  franchise  to  produce,  is  "appropriate,"  "plainly  adai)ted  to 
that  end,"  in  no  way  "prohibited,"  but  consistent  "with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  pMDwer  to  charter  a  corporation  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce,  other  than 
companies  connected  solely  with  transj>ortation,  means  the  power  to  charter  a  cor- 
poration that  shall  deal  by  sale  and  exchange  in  the  subjects  of  commerce.  A  natu- 
ral and  appropriate  part  in  ordinary  business  usage  and  by  all  commensal  practice 
in  such  transactions  is  the  manufacture  and  production  of  sutth  articles  of  commerce — 
that  is,  the  ordinary  corporation  that  sells  articles  also  usually  produces  them.  Any 
complete  separation  of  these  two  functions  of  production  and  exchange  would  be 
exceedingly  unusual  and  wholly  inexpedient  from  the  economic  standpoint.  No 
business  man  would  think  of  pennanently  disassociating  them.  Thus  it  follows  that 
if  a  Federal  corporation  can  be  chartered  as  a  means  of  regulating  commerce,  one  of 
the  usual  and  appropriate  parts  of  such  ix)wers  is  the  power  to  produce. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  power  to  produce — the  franchise  to  produce — accom- 
panies naturally,  and  as  a  part  of  this  appropriate  means,  the  i>ower — and  the  fran- 
chise— to  exchange;  that  this  subordinate  power  to  ])roduce  is  a  natural  and  prima 
facie  corollary  of  the  power  to  cxcliange,  and  a  natural  part  of  this  constitutional 
machinery  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  that  any  one  who  contests  this  subor- 
dinate power  to  produce  has  upon  him  the  bunlen  of  proof  of  its  unconstitutionality; 
that  pnma  facie  this  subordinate  power  is  constitutional. 

In  short,  the  power  or  franchise  to  produce  Feems  at  least  one  of  the  appropriate 
means  that  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  and  dis(;retion,  may  consider  as  fairly  a  part  of 
the  powers  of  an  interstate-commerce  corporation  chartered  by  Congress. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Congress  has  already  granted  special  powers 
to  its  corporations,  incidental  to  their  main  powers,  the  case  of  the  national  banks 
merits  consideration.  These  banks  have  been  chartered  under  the  general  fiscal 
powers  derive<l  from  those  sections  of  the  Constitution  which  provide  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  reflate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tril)es. 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  cK>in. 

And  as  incidental  to  the  banking  system  thus  developed,  national  banks  have 
been  also  granted  additional  powers  (Rev.  Stats.,  U.  S.,  5136-5137)  as  follows: 

(1)  All  such  incidental  powers  as  shall  be  necessary  to  cary  on  the  business  of 
hanking. 

Under  this,  and  evidently  regarded  as  such  incidental  and  necessarj'  powers,  are 
the  following: 

Discounting    *    »    *    notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,    *    *    *." 
Receiving  deposits." 
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(c)  *' Buying  and  selling  exchange,  coin,  and  bullion.'' 

(d)  ** Loaning  money  on  personal  security." 

(e)  '*  Obtaining,  issuing,  and  circulating  notes    *    *    *." 

(2)  General  formal  powers  constituting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  corpora- 
tion. 

(3)  Holding  land  for  debts  as  well  as  for  actual  use. 

(4)  Right  of  taking  interest. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  many  of  these  powers  are  no  more  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  aforesaid  constitutional  powers  than  production  is  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  interstate  commerce? 

A  banking  business  might  easily  be  carried  on  without  **  buying  and  selling 
exchangee,  coin,  and  bullion;  "without  holding  land  for  debts;  without  the  full  power 
of  "discounting  notes,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange." 

And  yet  all  these  powers  have  been  upheld  or  have  never  been  contested. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  and  use  the  corporate  form 
or  machine  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  constitutional  powers,  and  when  a  particular 
means  is  constitutional  the  powers  of  Congress  relating  to  that  means  are.  plenary. 
Once  granting  the  i)r()priety  of  the  general  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
the  corporate  form,  it  then  follows  necessarily  that  the  discretion  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  is  very  broad,  reaching  to  every  means,  form,  incidental,  and  detail  not  plainly 
prohibited. 

THE  POWER  TO   PRODUCE  AS  AN  ABSOLUTE  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  power  to  produce  to  be  granted  by  Congress  to  a  particular 
interstate-commerce  corporation  is  also  an  absolute  essential  to  the  powers  of  such 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  interstate  commerce. 

The  decision  that  ap{)arently  stands  most  opposed  to  this  proposition  is  of  course 
the  Knight  case.  The  Knight  (jase  involved  a  very  important  question  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  with  the  States.  If  that  case  had  been  decided  in  a 
way  contrary  to  that  in  which  it  really  was  decided  it  would  have  gone  far  toward 
establishing  the  principle  that  the  United  States  had  control  of  all  State  business, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  on  the  ground  that  the  same  migJU,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  involve  the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  articles  pro- 
duced by  State  manufacturing  concerns  might  have  become  the  subjects  of  such 
commerce.  The  (»ourt  probably  must  have  considered  that  a  decision  of  sm;h 
nature  would  have  swept  all  important  domestic  manufacturing  business  under 
Federal  control,  because  any  business  may  have  an  interstate  feature  or  may  at  any 
time  develop  one.  In  the  case  of  Kidd  r.  Pearson  (128  U.  S.,  1),  the  court  actually 
gave  this  reason  at  length.  It  is  probable  that  this  point  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  decision  in  the  Knight  case.  A  decision  for  the  United  States  in  that  case 
would  have  gone  a  long  way  in  breaking  down  State  power.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Justice  Lamar  in  Kidd  r.  Pearson,  suprcLy  indicate  the  views  of  the  court  on  this 
point.  This  latU^r  case  involved  the  refusal  by  the^tate  to  allow  the  manufacture 
within  that  State  of  certain  goods,  even  though' they  might  be  intended  for  interstate 
commerce.    The  refusal  was  held  valid  on  the  ground  that  the  intent  did  not  govern. 

But  it  seems  a  fair  assumption  that  if  the  United  States  in  the  Knight  case  could 
have  shown  positively  that  the  domestic  production  of  sugar  there  in  question  mvM 
necessarily  and  inentably  have  involved  interstate  commerce  the  decision  would  have 
Ixjen  the  opposite  of  what  it  was,  for  tlie  connection  between  such  commerce  and 
such  production  would  then  have  been  absolute  and  not  contingent — ^a  necessity 
instea<l  of  a  mere  possibility  or  probability. 

In  other  words,  the  force  of  the  KnigHt  case  must  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
actual  facts  therein  involved.  This  case  estabUshed  the  principle  that  production 
does  not  imply  interstate  commerce  (no  matter  what  the  intent  of  the  producer  may 
be  or  the  prohabiHty  as  to  the  future  use  of  the  goods  produced). 

But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  sayiujj  that  interstate  commerce  does  not 
imply  production.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  submitted  that  it  does  imply  production  to 
such  an  ext<»nt  that  the  power  to  produce  is  a  necessary  constitutional  incidental  of 
the  powers  of  such  proposed  "interstate-commerce  corporations." 

Proiluction  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  commerce,  whether  intei-state  or 
otherwise.  Production  may  exist  without  commerce,  certainly  without  a  specified 
form  of  commerce,  such  as  interstate  commerce.  All  the  articles  produce<l  by  a 
manufiu'turer  within  a  given  State  may  be  sold  or  consumed  within  that  State,  and 
no  interstate  commerce  need  be  the  result  of  such  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
interstate  commerce  can  not  exist  without  production.  The  existence  of  commerce 
implies  nec^es-^arily  the  existence  of  production.  Commerce  is,  in  point  of  time,  a 
secondary  act;  it  is  the  doing  of  certain  acts  and  the  engaging  in  certain  transactions 
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which  relate  to  certain  articles,  to  wit,  -the  subjects  of  commerce,  and  unleso  snch 
articles  exist  such  acts  and  transactions  and  such  commerce  can  not  exist.  Produc- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  subjects  of  commerce.  Commerce  depends 
upon  production.  All  the  powers  for  the  transaction  uf  commerce  might  be  granted 
by  Federal  franchise,  and  yet  they  would  be  wholly  null,  valueless,  and  inoperative 
unless  there  were  also  means  of  brmging  into  existence  the  subjects  upon  which  such 
powers  shall  act. 

Production,  therefore,  being  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  commerce,  the  right  to 
carry  on  interstate  commerce  must  ultimately  involve  the  right  to  produce  the 
subjects  thereof,  not  only  as  a  proper  and  usual  incidental,  but  as  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary one.  •^ 

As  Ck>ngre68  has,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  interstate  commerce,  the  unques- 
tioHed  rignt  to  create  a  corporation,  and  to  that  end  can  grant  it  a  franchise  to 
carry  on  such  commerce,  it  must  also,  therefore,  be  able  to  grant  a  franchise  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  subiects  of  such  commerce.  Otherwise  the  first  franchise  is  use- 
less, and  Congress  would  therefore  be  unable  to  so  regulate  commerce  and  so  exercise 
one  of  its  coi^itvtional  powers  by  means  of  interstate-commerce  corporations. 

For  example,  let  it  be  assumed  that  Congress  should  incorporate  companies  with 
power  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce;  let  it  be  also  assumed  that  there  should  exist 
legal  power  to  prohibit  such  corporations  from  producinj^  within  the  States;  let  it  be 
&So  assumed  that  all  the  States  should  thereupon  prohibit  all  domestic  producers 
from  selling  to  such  Federal  corporations  (the  l^EU  status  of  this  latter  prohibition 
against  sales  to  Federal  corporations  is  discussed  below) ;  then  obviously  the  Federal 
franchise  so  granted  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  would  be  wholly  inoperative 
and  useless,  Because  of  the  practical  lack  of  the  subjects  of  commerce,  and  the  States 
would  continue  to  control  interstate  commerce. 

Of  course  Congress,  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  might  then  prohibit  State  corporations 
from  enga^ng  in  interstate  commerce,  but  the  result  of  this  would  then  be  a  mere 
n^ative  situation,  a  deadlock,  in  which  neither  set  of  corporations  could  carry  on 
interstate  commerce,  and  neither  power  could  regulate  it  thereby.  If  such  were  the 
case,  we  should  have  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  deadlock  as  well  as  the  le^l 
fact  that  each  of  the  two  powers  may  absolutely  debar  the  other  from  the  effective 
administration  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  no  power  exists  anywhere  to  efifect- 
ively,  and  in  the  final  conclusion,  regulate  such  commerce  by  means  of  corporations. 
It  can  not  be  granted  as  a  legal  proposition  that  this  power  does  not  exist  somewhere, 
either  in  the  States  or  in  the  United  States;  and  if  it  exists  somewhere,  as  it  must  to 
make  our  governmental  system  complete,  it  should  be  held  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  to  which  is  given  the  power  by  its  Constitution  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. Unquestionably  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  meant  that  the  National, 
rather  than  the  State  governments,  should  control  national  commerce,  and  if  this 
complete  power  exists  anywhere,  as  it  must,  it  must  have  been  their  intention  to 
have  it  exist  in  the  Federal  Government. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Congress  must  have  this  power  to  grant  producing  fran- 
chise, as  otherwise  an  absolute  deadlock  as  to  interstate  commerce  might  result. 

It  is  said  that  the  power  to  produce  the  subjects  of  commerce  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial and  prerequisite  to  the  carrying  on  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  opponents  to  the  fundamental  proposition  might  reply  thereto  by  saying  that 
such  power  to  produce  is  710/  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  power  to  carry  on  inter- 
state commerce,  because  such  "interstate-commerce  corporations"  might  obtain  their 
subjects  of  commerce  by  purchasing  them  from  State  corporations  or  individuals  pro- 
ducing within  the  State,  and  accordingly  would  not  be  obliged  to  produce  them 
themselves.  But  this  power  to  purchase  from  State  producers  stands  in  the  same 
legal  relation  to  the  power  of  the  State  as  does  the  proposed  power  to  produce.  The 
transaction  of  purchase  and  sale  between  a  State  vendor  and  an  "interstate-commerce 
corporation ' '  purchaser  is  purely  a  domestic  transaction.  The  *  *  interstate-commerce 
corporation"  is  not  engag^  in  interstate  commerce  when  making  that  purchase.  It 
might  presumably  use  the  purchased  articles  in  domestic  commerce,  and,  reasoning 
from  the  Knight  case,  neither  the  intent  of  the  said  Federal  corporation  nor  the 
extreme  probability  that  such  articles  will  be  used  in  interstate  commerce  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  legally  the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce,  and  thus  to  make  the 
transaction  a  part  of  interstate  commerce. 

Basoning  on  this  ground,  it  therefore  appears  that  the  State  has  as  much  right  to 
prohibit  purchases  by  such  Federal  corporations  within  the  State  as  it  has  to  prohibit 
produftion;  and  if  it  can  do  both,  obviously  it  has  the  power  to  wholly  annihilate 
any  pbssibility  of  interstate  commerce  by  such  Federal  corporations.  Any  such  legal 
position  can  not,  of  course,  be  admitted.  It  is  a  flat  denial  of  one  of  the  great  consti- 
tational  powers.    We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  can  not 
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prohibit  production  by  such  Federal  corporations  because  it  is  one  of  the  two  possi- 
ble alternatives  that  would  enable  such  corporations  to  carry  on  their  business.  These 
alternatives  stand  on  the  same  le^l  footing  as  regards  the  power  of  the  State.  If  the 
State  can  prohibit  one  it  can  prohibit  both.  Obviously  it  can  not  prohibit  both. 
Therefore  it  can  prohibit  neither. 

A  test  of  this  validity  of  the  entire  Federal  franchise  to  produce  would  probably  first 
and  most  naturally  arise  in  a  private  suit  on  the  grouna  of  uitra  vires.  The  action 
would  probably  he  brought,  or  defense  made  bjj,  individuals  against  such  cx>T\x)m- 
tion  to  set  aside  a  contract  made  by  said  corporation  under  such  **pro<lucing'*  power 
on  the  ground  that  the  contract  was  ultra  viresy  thus  raising  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion whether  the  franchise  to  produce  given  by  Congress  waa  »  valid  franchise  and 
whether  the  exerc!i8e  of  such  power  could  be  properly  had  in  making  a  purely  manu- 
facturing or  producing  contract.  Until  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  rendered  a 
decision  involving  the  questions  thus  to  be  raised  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  a  matter 
of  definite  law,  whether  or  not  this  franchise  can  be  constitutionally  given  by  Con- 
gress, and  its  validity  must  be  argued,  as  above,  by  inference  and  analogy. 
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OF  DETAILS. 

It  ifl  not  desired  to  definitely  put  forward  in  this  appendix  any  specific  detailed 
outline  of  such  system  as  beinf;  the  particular  means  of  carrying  out  the  general 
conclusions  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  report.  The  particular  object  is  rather  to 
develop  as  far  as  possible  the  legal  questions  that  will  be  raised,  in  general,  by  such 
a  system,  and  it  is  obvious  that  that  purpose  can  best  be  obtained  by  outlining  in  a 
tentative  way  the  possible  features  of  such  system  and  observing  the  legal  proposi- 
tions that  would  TO  involved  therein. 

I.    FUNDAMENTAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT. 

Briefly,  its  object  would  be  to  remedy,  so  far  as  is  possible  by  legislation,  those  cor- 
porate evils  the  existence  of  which  this  Bureau  is  considering.  A  full  statement  in 
detail  of  those  evils  is  not  necessary  here,  and  the  matter  has  already  htsen  treated  in 
some  detail  in  the  body  of  this  report. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  sufiScient  to  maintain  the  distinction  establishe<l  in  the 
case  of  Cooley  v.  Board  of  Port  Wardens  (12  Howard,  299),  namely,  that  while  Con- 
gress has  complete  control  over  interstate  commerce  it  practically  exercises  this  power 
only  over  its  national  features,  leaving  local  matters  to  the  regulation  of  the  States. 
Applying  this  rule  to  corporate  business,  the  system  in  question  should  deal  with  the 
following  features  of  that  business: 

{a)  Where  the  organization  or  management  of  the  corporation  affects  persons  or 
interests  in  more  than  one  State,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  furnishing  of  pu))lie-8ervice 
facilities  or  necessaries  between  two  or  more  States;  in  the  offering  of  securities  to 
the  general  public;  in  the  seeking  of  credit  or  loans  from  the  general  publico;  in  affect- 
ing labor  conditions  in  two  or  more  States;  in  affecting  prices  of  goods  or  raw  mate- 
rials in  two  or  more  States,  and  in  the  controlling  or  coordinating,  by  merger  or 
otherwise,  of  business  in  different  States. 

(6)  Where  such  corporate  conditions  affect  strictly  the  governmental  agencies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  operation  thereof. 

(c)  Where  such  conditions  affect  business  wholly  outside  of  State  control;  for 
instance,  navigation  and  foreign  commerce. 

{d)  Where  the  existing  State  incorporation  laws  are  essentially  an  abuse  of  the 
comity  of  States  and  have,  as  their  primary  object,  the  chartering  of  corporations 
whose  two  chief  characteristics  shall  be  ( 1 )  the  power  to  do  business  in  other  States 
and  (2)  the  duty  to  pay  taxes  to  the  chartering  State. 

{e)  Where  the  legislative  power  of  a  given  State  has  been  so  far  misused  under 
the  present  tendency  towarri  lax  corporation  laws  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  distinct 
degeneration  in  standards  of  commercial  ethics  and  wholly  insufficient  protection  is 
given  thereby  to  large  classes  of  its  citizens. 

(/)  Also,  within  these  limits  such  a  Federal  law  should  endeavor  to  correct,  as  far 
a«  may  l)e,  those  peculiar  evils  inherent  in  the  corporate  form  as  such,  and  referred 
to  srpecifically  in  the  body  of  this  report;  for  instance,  lack  of  personal  responsibility 
of  managers,  improper  use  of  stock  as  a  kind  of  currently,  lack  of  proper  publicity  as 
to  terms  of  organization,  overcapitalization,  etc. 

II.   QUBSnONS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

1.  System  should  be  compulsory. — As  part  of  this  discussion  it  may  be  remarked  that 
a  compulsory  rather  than  an  optional  franchise  system  is  necessary.  There  must  be 
a  positive  prohibition  against  encaging  in  corporate  interstate  commerce  without  a 
Federal  franchise  in  order  to  male  the  system  effective. 
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It  has  been  often  snggeeted  that  a  Federal  licenee  law  or,  more  particularly,  a  Fed- 
eral incorporation  law,  might  be  made  optional;  that  this  law  mi^ht  req^uire  each 
publicity  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  thoee  coming  under  it  that  public  opinion  would 
torce  corporations  to  comply  with  it  in  order  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  sub- 
stantial business  entities.  This  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  proposed  *'  New  York 
business  companies  act"  was  drawn.  No  such  optional  law  has  been  tried,  so  far  as 
is  known,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  used.  In  order  to  have  a 
Federal  law  of  any  public  benefit,  it  must  impose  conditions  upon  corporations  wliich 
fVom  the  strict  stanapoint  of  those  interested  in  the  corporation  w^ould  be  objection- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  law  must  protect  the  public  as  well  as  the  corporation.  To 
this  extent,  therefore,  those  about  to  form  a  corporation  would  prefer  the  State  law. 
Any  such  arrangement  would  reduce  the  Unitea  States  practically  to  the  position 
that  an  individual  State  holds  now.  The  United  States  would  merely  offer  one  form 
of  corporation  law;  fortv-five  different  forms  are  offered  now  by  the  different  States. 

If  corporations  now  do  not  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  known  merits  of  the 
Massachusetts  law,  for  instance,  rather  than  the  piratical  possibilities  of  the  laws  of 
certain  other  States,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  womd  avail  themselves  of  a  prop- 
erly drawn  Federal  law.  It  has  been  especially  obvious  that  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  the  majority,  perhaps,  of  the  ^reat  corix)rationB  have  been  formed,  not 
with  a  view  to  their  future  or  to  their  business  stability,  but  with  a  view  to  the  stock 
market  and  the  issue  of  stock;  and  a  promoter  having  this  latter  purpose  in  mind 
would  care  nothing  about  the  enhanced  reputation  given  by  a  sound  corporate  act, 
but  would  care  a  great  deal  al)out  the  enlai]ged  possibilities  of  stock  manipulation 
given  by  loose  State  law.    In  short,  it  is  believed  that  the  optional  plan  would  fail. 

;P.  Determlnalion  of  jurMictional  facts. — ^The  first  point  is  the  determination  or  defi- 
nition of  the  cori)orations  to  which  the  system  is  to  be  applied;  that  is  to  say,  by 
what  practical  method  shall  the  fact  be  established  that  a  given  corporation  is  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce?  This  fact  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  and  must  be  clearly  and  positively  fixed  by  some  method  which  will  admit 
of  being  adjuste<l  to  a  routine  and  applied  readily  to  any  corporation  by  some  Fed- 
eral authonty;  for  instance,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  It  must  be  a^^  nearly  auto- 
matic as  possible,  involving  as  little  expense,  annoyance,  uncertainty,  and  disturbance 
of  traffic  as  may  be. 

There  are  two  ways,  at  least,  in  which  this  fact  may  be  established: 

(a)  By  reference  to  the  commerce  {^/during  its  transit,  or  at  some  time  between 
its  inception  and  close,  and  most  naturally  at  the  time  when  it  crosses  the  State  line. 

The  obvious  and  weighty  objection  to  this  State-line  basis  is  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  it  automatic;  that  it  would  require,  apparently,  a  custom-house 
system,  which  would  be  very  expensive,  involving  ereat  interference  with  business, 
and  be  wholly  impracticable.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  establishment  of  the 
jurisdictional  fact  at  the  State  line,  taking  the  commerce  itself  as  a  basis,  is  a  method 
which  must  be  laid  out  of  the  discussion. 

(6)  The  only  practical  alternative  is  by  test  applied,  not  to  the  commence  itself, 
but  to  the  parties.  This  would  naturally  be  operated  bv  means  of  returns  by  corpora- 
tions to  the  Bureau  under  a  general  law.    Two  difiiculties  appear  here: 

(1)  Possibility  of  false  returns  by  the  corporation  or  its  officers.  This  is  not  a 
serious  danger,  as  the  making  of  such  false  returns  should  subject  the  falsifier  to 
severe  penalty,  and  a  violation  of  this  rule  could  be  rather  easily  proven  in  any  given 
case. 

(2)  The  second  difiiculty — a  more  troublesome  one — is  the  possibility  of  evasion  by 
the  company — that  is,  the  carrying  on  of  its  business  under  such  form  that  its  real 
interstate  business  would  be  concealed  under  the  guise  of  a  domestic  business.  This 
would  naturally  be  attempted  by  making  all  its  sales  and  purchases  through  an  indi- 
vidual resident  in  the  same  State  as  the  corporation,  which  individual  should  then 
sell  to  another  individual  resident  in  another  State  and  where  the  other  end  of  the 
transaction  is  desired  to  take  place,  so  that  the  actual  interstate  commerce  would 
apparently  be  between  individuals  only. 

In  other  words,  the  corporation  w^ould  attempt  to  change  its  interstate  commerce 
from  a  corporate  to  an  individual  business,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
desired  to  apply  this  franchise  system  only  to  corporations.  As  a  matter  of  law,  it  is 
of  course  possible  to  applv  this  franchise  system  to  individuals;  but  the  purpose  of 
such  a  system  is  to  remedy  corporate  evils,  and  present  conditions  do  not  call  for  any 
such  regulation  of  ordinary  individual  interstate  trade. 

But  the  practical  danger  of  effective  evasion  by  such  a  plan  is  much  more  apparent 
than  real.  There  are  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  the  main  distinction  between 
the  real  individual  trade,  with  which  no  interference  is  intended,  and  the  evasive 
trade  suggested  above,  would  be  the  difference  between  bona  fide  contracts  of  pur- 
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chase  and  sale,  and  contracts  of  agency  or  consignment  under  the  fictitious  ^ise  of 
sales.  The  ^egg\  difference  between  these  two  conditions  is  considerable,  ana  it  will 
be  decidedly  difficult  to  completely  cover  the  fictitious  nature  of  such  evasive  trans- 
actions. Second,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  would  in  practice  be  exceedingly 
cumbrous,  costly,  and  disadvantageous  to  the  evading  corporation.  In  most  cases  it 
would  be  easy  to  establish  the  met  that  the  individual  seller  or  buyer  was  merely 
the  agent  of  the  corporation,  and  his  status  can  be  thus  described  in  the  act. 

There  would,  however,  remain  a  number  of  cases  close  to  the  line,  especially  with 
small  corporations  doing  their  business  wholly  through  jobbers,  where  it  mi^ht  l)e 
hanl  to  determine  whether  the  contract  made  by  the  corporation  with  the  jobber 
was  a  part  of  interstate  commerce  in  disguise,  or  a  purely  separate  contract  and  a 
bona  fide  domestic  transaction. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  either  a  Federal  incorporation  law  or  a 
Federal  license  law  involves  a  practical  difficulty,  which  is  substantially  new  to  our 
governmental  operations;  i.  e.,  either  system  requires  the  dividing  of  the  business  of 
the  country  into  two  great  classells,  interstate  and  domestic,  for  the  purpose  of  juris- 
diction over  corporations.  This  has  never  been  done  before,  administraiively.  All 
that  has  been  done  so  far  is  for  the  court  to  sav  in  specific  cases,  with  all  the  facts 
before  it  after  a  long  trial,  that  such  and  such  an  act  was  or  was  not  interstate 
commerce. 

But  this  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  making  a  system  by  which  an  administra- 
tive bureau  can,  with  the  ease  and  speed  essential  to  administrative  action,  test  and 
fletermine  this  question  for  all  corporations  in  the  country.  There  are  indicated 
above  the  practical  difficulties  of  establishing,  for  administrative  purposes,  the  juris- 
dictional fact  of  interstate  commerce. 

It  would  possibly  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Bureau  power  to  deternxme  prima  facie 
the  existence  of  this  fact,  leaving  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  United  States  courts  jfrom 
such  determination,  and  allowing  the  Bureau  jurisdiction  on  the /)riwa^an^  deter- 
mination until  reversed  by  the  court  of  first  instance,  after  which  the  jurisdiction 
should  be  suspended  pending  an  appeal  by  the  Bureau. 

This  power  should  also,  of  course,  expressly  include  the  power  to  apply  in  said 
ffrima  facie  manner  the  license  requirements  to  any  individuals  who  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Bureau,  acting  as  virtual  selling  or  purchasing  agents  for  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  license  law. 

I^ma  facie  jurisdiction  having  thus  been  established  the  Bureau  should  be  given 
means  of  enforcement  based  upon  this  fact  in  the  form  of  some  general  right  to 
impose  a  penalty,  or  to  cause  the  restraint  of  the  offending  corporation  from  engaging 
In  interstate  commerce. 

III.    DEFINITION  OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

It  is  believed  that  no  serious  difficulty  will  arise  in  most  cases  on  the  question  as 
to  what  constitutes  **  interstate  commerce."  It  is  merely  desired  to  note  here  that  it 
will  be  unwise  in  the  proposed  act  to  attempt  any  specific  definition  of  such  commerce. 
ft  is  believed  that  it  wou^d  l)e  better  to  use  merely  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
Any  attempt  to  define  such  commerce  otherwise  will  be  certain  to  omit  features 
which  may  come  into  existence  later.  The  meaning  of  the  words  "interstate  com- 
merce" is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  as  regards  their  application  to  the  great  bulk 
of  present  transactions,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  determination  can  be  secured  by 
juoicial  decision.'  It  is  chiefly  essential  that  the  law  should  be  broad  enough  in  its 
s<Y>pe  on  this  point  to  cover  any  transactions  which  may  be  hereafter  determined 
interstate  commerce. 

IV.    MATTERS  TO  BE  LEFT  IN  CONTROL  OF  STATES. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  logical  division  of  corporate  conditions  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  it  is  obvious  that  there  should  be  left  in  control  of  the  States 
such  matters  as  peculiarly  affect  local  conditions — as,  for  instance,  protecting  the  life 
and  health  of  ciuzens  and  their  morals,  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  State,  the 
right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  property  within  its  limits,  the  definition  of  contractual 
rights  as  relating  to  the  domestic  commerce,  and  their  enforcement  in  the  State 
courts,  and  all  matters  affecting  real  property  located  in  the  States.  The  use  of  the 
phrase  ** police  powers,"  though  technically  appropriate  here,  has  been  avoided  on 
account  of  its  indefiniteness. 
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V.    OUTLINE  OF  ESSENTIAL   MACHINERY. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  oi  the  proposed  system  it  would,  in  general, 
be  necessary  for  the  Bureau  to  have  full  information  as  to  corjwrate  conditions.  This 
would  rec|uire  such  information  as  is  necessary  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  (^)  a  basis 
for  jurisdiction,  and  (6)  a  basis  for  action  in  case  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  not 
complied  with.  This  would  call  for  a  regular  system  of  annual  reports  from  corpora- 
tions, giving  their  form  of  organization,  management  and  methods  of  business,  finan- 
cial condition,  volume  of  trade  and  direction  of  the  same,  prices,  cost  and  character 
of  production,  and  all  selling  or  buying  a^^ncies. 

it  is  possible  that  some  more  siibstantial  basis  than  need  for  information  may  be 
requir^  in  order  to  make  this  report  full  and  satistactory.  It  is  often  found  that  a 
system  of  reports  which  is  l)as«l  solely  on  the  principle  of  publicity  or  of  the  need  of 
information  lacks  the  necessary  "sanction*'  to  render  it  properly  enforceable.  It  is 
sug^ted  that  this  system  of  reports  would  be  much  strengthened  if  it  were  based 
partially  on  a  small  Federal  tax,  largely  nominal  and  merel>r  sufficient  to  support  the 
Bureau  and  to  furnish  a  formal  legaf  basis  for  the  acquisition  of  the  information 
desired.  This  tax  would  not  be  intended  to  accomplish  any  substantial  change  in 
the  present  system  of  corporate  taxation. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  certain  portions  of  this  information  should  be 
made  public.  The  amount  of  publicity  should  be  determined  by  the  respective  rights 
of  the  various  interests  involved  in  corporate  business,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  amply  the  rights  of  privacy,  which  are  properly  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
of  business. 

Sjpecifically,  a  Federal  franchise  system,  as  above  discussed,  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(1)  Annual  reports  from  corporations  as  to  their  business,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
show — 

(a)  Whether  it  is  interstate  or  not. 

(6)  To  fully  inform  the  Bureau  as  to  the  details  of  the  organization,  the  arrange- 
ment of  stock  interests,  the  property  taken  by  the  company  at  its  inception  and  the 
consideration  paid  therefor,  the  terms  of  subscription,  the  bond  indebtedness  and 
the  interests  oi  the  promoters  therein,  the  personnel  of  the  management,  the  charter 
and  by-laws,  the  number  and  local  distribution  of  stockholders,  all  contracts  in  full 
made  with  promoters  and  with  financial  interests  in  the  organizing  of  the  company,  ■ 
and  all  special  legislation  relating  to  the  company.  (These  points  might  be  stated 
in  the  first  report  and  not  repeate<l  thereafter  unless  conditions  were  changed. ) 

(c)  The  financial  condition  of  the  company,  showing  its  assets  and  liabilities,  a 
statement  of  its  business  from  the  side  of  production,  showing  the  character  of  goods, 
their  distribution,  prices,  cost  of  production,  condition  of  labor  and  wages,  condi- 
tion of  plants  and  machinery,  salaries,  office  expenses,  taxes,  and  insurance. 

{(l)  In  public-service  corporations  special  information  should  be  required,  directed 
to  the  question  of  discriminations  ana  fa^'ts  which  bear  upon  this  jwint. 

(2)  Provision  for  publication  of  so  much  information  as  is  necessary  to  allow  the 
public  to  protect  itself  against  fraud  and  the  abuse  of  minority  interests. 

(8)  Provisions  making  false  returns  penal,  and  allowing  for  investigation  by  the 
Bureau  as  to  the  fact  of  falsitv. 

(4)  Provisions,  as  suggested  above,  against  evasion  through  selling  agents. 

(5)  Provision  for  a  nominal  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Bureau. 

(6)  Issuance  of  a  license  to  corporations  complying  with  the  requirements  of  this 
law. 

The  fore^ing  requirements  apply  almost  wholly  and  exclusively  to  publicity. 
Some  positive  regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  should  also  be  added,  possibly 
in  some  of  the  following  forms: 

(7)  That  corporations  taking  a  Federal  license  should  conform  the  status  of  their 
capital  stock,  bonds,  and  indebtedness  to  principles  laid  down  by  the  act. 

(8)  Reports  as  to  condition  of  company  to  \>e  required  for  the  stockholders. 

(9)  Increase  of  personal  responsibility  of  managers  and  directors. 

(10)  Pn)hibition  of  discriminations  by  public-service  companies. 

(11)  Prohibition  of  those  classes  of  commercial  methods  which  are  clearly  unfair 
competition. 

(12)  Power  in  the  Bureau  in  the  first  instance  to  enforce  so  many  of  the  above 
provisions  as  may  be  adopted.  Such  enforcement  would  probably  be  by  the  action 
of  the  Bureau  as  a  prosecuting  officer  and  would  require  provision  for  complaints  to 
the  Bureau. 
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The  essence  of  the  difference  between  these  two  systems  lies  in  the  question  whether 
corporations  doing  interstate  commerce  shall  retain  State  franchises  or  not. 

Thefranchise  system  consists  practically  in  conferrinjj;  on  State  corporations  a  Federal 
franchise  to  do  interstate  commerce  under  certain  conditions  in  addition  to  their 
State  franchises.  The  State  corporate  entity  is  retained,  and  all  Federal  regulation  of 
such  corporations  would  have  to  be  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  fact  of  State 
incorporation. 

Feaeralincorparatmi  means  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  State  corporate  entity 
and  the  substitution  of  a  Federal  entity  therefor. 

The  two  main  questions  raised  by  a  comparison  of  these  tw^o  systems  are: 

(a)  The  respective  practicability  thereof.    This  will  be  considered  later. 

(h)  The  respectively  different  effect  these  systems  would  have  on  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  United  States  as  to  such  corporations,  especially  as  to  the 
legal  questions  that  would  be  raised  by  the  two  systems. 

Quite  diverse  sets  of  legal  questions  are  raised  by  the  different  systems. 

LEGAL  QUESTIONS   RAISED. 

Ijcgal  questions  under  Federal  incorporatixm. — (a)  Can  the  United  States  grant  a 
strictly  manufacturing  or  producing  franchise?    (See  Appendix  A.) 

(h)  Can  the  United  States ' charter  a  company  at  all  merely  to  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  as  a  means  of  regulating  interstate  commerce?    (See  Appendi x  A. ) 

(c)  How  far  would  such  companies^>e  subject  to  State  police  laws? 

(a)  How  far  to  State  tax  laws? 

(^)  How  far  could  the  United  States  by  permissive  laws  give  the  States  police, 
taxation,  or  other  powers  over  such  companies? 

(/)  What  prohibitive  powers  over  such  companies  or  their  operations,  if  any, 

could  be  exerted  by  the  States  in  defiance  of  United  States  laws — i.  e.,  how  far  would 

States  retain  absolute  power  to  burden  or  restrict  the  operations  of  such  companies? 

^  ((7)  What  portions  of  the  organization  or  conduct  of  such  companies  would  the 

United  States  be  without  constitutional  power  to  regulate  or  provide  for? 

LegcU  questions  under  franchise  system. — This  system  presents  the  very  common  case 
of  corporate  entities  created  by  one  authority  and  regulated  by  another  in  certain 
features,  a  condition  that  occurs  regularly  under  the  present  "State  system."  The 
dual  jurisdiction  is  the  prominent  feature  in  this  system  and  upon  this  feature  would 
\ye  based  most  of  its  difficulties  and  objections. 

Neither  system  is  or  can  be  wholly  free  from  the  dual  jurisdiction.  But  the 
franchise  system  emphasizes  this,  while  the  Federal  incorporation  system  reduces  it 
to  a  minimum. 

(a)  Can  a  State  refuse  to  allow  one  of  its  corporations  to  accept  a  Federal  franchise? 

(b)  Can  a  State  prohibit  or  a  private  individual  prevent  a  foreign  corporation  with 
a  Federal  franchise  from  manufacturing  or  doing  a  domestic  business  in  the  State? 

(c)  Are  all  State  corporation  laws  broad  enouj?h  in  their  permissive  principles  to 
allow  their  corporations  to  comply  thereunder  with  the  necessary  conditions  for  cor- 
porate improvement  that  must  be  required  by  a  United  States  license  law?  Can  the 
necessary  reorganization  of  corporations  be  accomplished  under  all  the  State  laws? 
If  not,  what  States  would  l>e  omitted  and  what  would  be  the  practical  result?  Would 
it  \fe  to  compel  the  States  to  bring  their  corporation  laws  to  a  uniform  standard? 

{d)  Can  the  United  States  attach  to  the  right  to  do  interstate  commerce  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  State  corporation  shall  carry  on  its  purely  domestic  business; 
and  if  so,  how  far  can  it  thus  r^ulate  purely  domestic  business? 
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(e)  How  far  can  the  United  States  thus  extend  its  police  power  over  such  corpora- 
tions, and  what  would  be  the  irreducible  minimum  of  State  police  power,  if  any? 

(/)  Questions  of  taxation:  Apparently  few  especially  new  legal  questions  would 
be  raised  here  by  this  system. 

{g)  How  far  would  the  desired  national  uniformity  of  corporate  law  and  conditions 
be  secured  under  this  system? 

General. — One  question  under  both  systems  is  the  possibility  of  evasion  presented 
by  the  use  of  an  mdividual  sellins  or  purchasing  agent  for  corporations,  so  that  all 
interstate  commerce  perse  would  be  carried  on  outside  the  corporate  form.  This 
has  been  treated  in  detail  in  Appendix  B. 

COMPARISON   IN   DETAIL  OF  ADVANTAGES  AND   OBJECTIONS. 

Federal  inoorporation — Advantages, — The  one  merit  of  the  Federal  incorporation 
plan  is  that  it  is  based  upon  a  clean-cut  le^l  theory,  that  it  brin^  the  entire  matter 
of  interstate  commerce  under  one  jurisdiction,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  friction 
that  must  occur  between  Federal  and  State  authorities  in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  Federal  corporations, 
being  corporations  of  the  Federal  Government,  are  wholly  under  its  control,  and, 
except  for  the  necessary  local  police  jurisdiction,  are  wholly  removed  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  States. 

ObjectionB. — Over  against  this  distinct  advantage  there  are  a  number  of  very  strong 
objections: 

[a)  The  legal  uncertainty,  already  indicated  (Appendix  A),  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
Federal  franchise  to  produce, 

(h)  The  drastic  nature  of  the  change  that  would  be  brought  about  by  a  compul- 
sory Federal  incorporation  law,  and  the  intense  opposition  that  would  at  once  be 
aroused  by  the  prospect  that  corporations  of  the  Federal  Government  were  to  be 
placed  in  entire  control  of  the  most  important  part  of  commerce. 

(c)  The  obvious  reduction  of  State  revenue  from  incorporation. 

(d)  The  tremendous  change  toward  centralization  that  such  a  system  would  pro- 
duce. This  is  the  most  important  objection,  and  is  a  very  weighty  one.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  outline  the  vast  and  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  entire  nation  that 
would  be  produced  bv  such  a  fundamental  change  in  our  commercial  system. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  of  compulsory  Federal  incorporation 
is  inadvisable. 

Federal  franchise — Advantages, — The  advantages  of  the  interstate  commerce  fran- 
chise plan  are: 

(a)  Affording  sufficient  Federal  control  to  allow  of  uniformity  and  necessary 
improvement  of  the  present  body  of  corporation  law. 

(6)  The  legal  nationalizing  of  a  business  system  that  is  now  commercially  national. 

(c)  The  onering  of  inducements  to  corporations  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  plan 
for  the  reason  that  such  a  system  would  afford  stability,  uniformity,  and,  to  the 
extent  of  their  Federal  franchises,  would  render  them  exempt  from  State  control. 

(d)  The  preservation  of  the  right  of  State  corporate  taxation. 

Objections. — The  objections  to  the  franchise  system  for  interstate  commerce  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  This  system  would,  while  Federal  in  its  purpose  and  intent,  have  its  foundation 
in  State  charters,  and  therefore  the  operations  of  the  Federal  law  for  a  given  State 
would,  to  some  extent,  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  incorporation  laws  of  that 
State.  The  difficulty  is  not  a  serious  one,  as  the  limits  of  possible  action  in  the  various 
State  incorporation  laws  are  usually  quite  broad,  and  in  most  cases  these  limits  would 
not  hamper  the  operation  of  the  Federal  system.  Furthermore,  there  would  be  a 
salutary  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  adapt  their  incorporation  laws  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  act,  and  a  general  trend  to^j-ard  uniformity,  even  in 
State  legislation,  would  probably  thus  result. 

(6)  Ttiis  system  also  contemplates  a  division  of  responsibility  for  control  of  cor- 
I>orations  between  the  Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  on  the 
other.  A  certain  amount  of  friction  would  thereby  result,  and,  furthermore,  any 
diffusion  of  responsibility  in  general  tends  to  lessen  the  total  amount  of  responsibility 
and  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  determine  the  causes  of  any  given  abuse.  Never- 
theless, it  must  l3e  remembered  that  the  present  State  system  is  a  much  more  extreme 
instance  of  this  difficulty.  Under  that  system  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  that 
corporations  created  by  one  State  are  regulated  by  another.  On  this  particular  point, 
therefore,  the  proposed  Federal  system  would  be  less  objectionable  than  the  present 
State  svstem. 

(c)  from  apolitical  standpoint  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  centralization 
of  forces  in  corporate  matters.    The  pressure  now  brought  to  bear  by  corporations 
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almost  exclusively  on  State  legislatures  would  be  partially  transferred  to  Congress. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  transfer  of  such  evils  as  may  now  exist  and  not  an  increase; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Conffress,  representing;  the  power  and  public 
opimon  of  the  whole  people  and  responsible  to  the  whole  people,  is  better  able  to 
meet  on  equal  terms  those  corporate  influences  whose  business  and  power  is  also 
national  in  character  than  a  State  legislature,  which  represents  only  the  power  and 
public  opinion  of  a  single  State. 

(d)  It  is  possible  that  under  such  a  system  it  might  be  necessary  to  place  consider- 
able discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  bureau  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  Opportunity  might  arise  thereby  for  improper  administration,  but  this 
would  be  guaraed  by  the  right  of  judicial  appeal. 

(e)  A  certain  amount  of  interference  with  commerce  and  hindrance  of  the  current 
of  trade  would  inevitably  result  during  the  period  of  transition.  It  is  submitted, 
however,  that  the  net  result  of  such  interference  would  be  less  than  under  the  present 
system. 

(/)  There  would  also  be  a  number  of  difficulties  of  detail  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act,  the  subjects  to  which  it  shall  apply,  the  methods  of  ^ning  infor- 
mation without  unduly  annoying  business  interests,  and  the  various  practical  questions 
that  arise  in  the  enforcement  of  any  new  and  fundamental  legislation. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  these  objections  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Care- 
fully drawn  le^slation,  amended  as  experience  may  indicate  and  followed  by  a  few 
years  of  judicial  interpretation,  would  serve  to  define  the  limits  of  the  respective 
jurisdictions,  to  establish  the  rights  and  duties  under  the  new  system,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  working  details  thereof. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  to-day  has  become  national  in  its 
scope  and  in  the  interests  involved,  and  whatever  may  be  the  inconveniences  attend- 
ing the  change,  it  seems  necessary  that  present  legal  conditions  must  be  altered  to 
correspond  with  commercial  conditions  if  the  corporate  business  of  the  country  is  to 
be  placed  upon  any  satisfactory,  permanent  basis. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington^  July  i,  190 J^., 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  detailed  report  of  the 
work  of  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904.  The 
report  has  been  made  in  three  parts.  The  first  part  relates  to  the  laws 
under  which  the  Bureau  was  established  and  under  which  it  carries  on 
its  work;  the  second  relates  specifically  to  the  work  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1904,  while  the  third  contains  a  brief  description  of  the 
contents  of  each  publication  made  by  the  Bureau  during  the  period  of 
its  existence. 

I. — ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   BUREAU. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  was  originally  established  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  an  act  approved  June  27,  1884.  This 
act  provided  that  the  ^^Commissioner  shall  collect  information  on  the 
subject  of  laboi',  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity.'^  In  obe- 
dience to  this  law,  the  Bureau  was  organized  in  January,  1885,  and 
shortly  thereafter,  on  Februar}^  4,  1885,  the  polic}'  of  the  oflSce  was 
declared,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  follows : 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  bureau  of  labor  can  not  solve  industrial  or  social 
probleme,  nor  can  it  bring  direct  returns  in  a  material  way  to  the  citizens  of  the 
coantry ;  but  its  work  must  be  classed  among  educational  efforts,  and  by  judicious 
investigations  and  the  fearless  publication  thereof,  it  may  and  should  enable  the 
people  to  comprehend  more  clearly  and  more  fully  many  of  the  problems  which  now 
vex  them. 

>"our  years  after  its  organization  as  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  during  which  time  it  had  issued  four  annual  reports  cov- 
ering the  information  collected  and  collated,  as  required  by  the  organic 
act,  the  Congress  established  a  Department  of  Labor,  independent  of 
any  of  the  Executive  Departments.  The  act  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  approved  June  13,  1888,  and  provided — 

Ttiat  there  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  Government  a  Department  of  Labor,  the  general 
and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  uaeful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  labor,  in  the  most  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital, 
the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  oi  pro- 
moting their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity. 

The  act  defined  the  organization  of  the  Department  and  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  further  provided — 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  general  design  and  duties 
referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  act,  is  specially  chaiiged  to  ascertain,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  }K>88ible,  and  whenever  industrial  changes  shall  make  it  essential,  the  csoat  of 
priKiucing  articles  at  the  time  dutiable  in  the  United  States  in  leading  countries 
where  sui^h  articles  are  produced,  by  fully  specified  units  of  production,  and  under 
a  classification  showing  the  different  elements  of  cost  or  approximate  cost  of  such 
articles  of  production,  including  the  wages  paid  in  such  inaustries  per  day,  week, 
month,  or  year,  or  by  the  piece,  and  hours  employed  jKjr  day,  and  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  such  articles,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  living  and 
the  kind  of  living.  '*It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  also  to  ascertain  and 
report  as  to  the  efifect  of  the  customs  laws,  and  the  effect  thereon  of  the  state  of  the 
currency  in  the  United  States  on  the  agricultural  industry,  especiallv  as  to  its  effect 
on  mortage  indebtedness  of  farmers,''  and  what  articles  are  controlled  by  trusts  or 
other  combinations  of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor,  and  what  effect  said 
trusts,  or  other  combinations  of  capital,  business  operations,  or  labor  have  on  pro- 
duction and  prices.  He  shall  also  establish  a  system  of  reports  by  which,  at  inter- 
vals of  not  less  than  two  years,  he  can  report  the  general  condition,  so  far  as  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country.  The  Commissioner 
of  Labor  is  also  specially  chareed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  and  facts  relating  to 
all  controversies  and  disputes  netween  employers  and  employees  as  they  may  occur, 
and  which  may  tend  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  different 
States,  and  report  thereon  to  Congress.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  also 
obtain  such  information  upon  the  various  subjects  committed  to  him  as  he  may  deem 
desirable  from  different  foreign  nations,  and  what,  if  any,  convict-made  goods  are 
imported  into  this  country,  and  if  so,  from  whence. 

Sbc.  8.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  annually  make  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  information  collected  and  collated  by  him,  and 
containing  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  calculated  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Department  He  is  also  authorized  to  make  special  reports  on  particu- 
lar subjects  whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or  either  House  of  Congress, 
or  when  he  shall  think  the  subject  in  his  charge  requires  it.  He  shall,  on  or  l^fore 
the  fifteenth  day  of  Deceinl)er  in  each  year,  make  a  report  in  detail  to  Congress  of 
all  moneys  expended  under  his  direction  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sb(\  9.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  created 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  and  not  in  conflict  with  this  act,  and 
only  so  far,  are  continued  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
appointed  under  said  act  approved  June  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  clerks  ana  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Lalx)r  authorized  to  be 
appointed  by  said  su^t  or  suljsequent  acts,  shall  continue  in  office  and  employment 
as  if  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  rn^t,  and  until  a  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
other  olncer,  clerks,  and  employees  are  appointed  and  qualified  as  herein  required 
and  provided;  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  ^s  now  organized  and  existing,  shall  con- 
tinue its  work  as  the  Department  of  Labor  until  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  this  act;  and  the  library,  records,  and  all  p^perty  now 
in  use  by  the  said  Bureau  of  Labor  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  hereby  created,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  basis  of  this  act  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shall  cease. 

Under  this  act  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  fourteen  annual 
reports  of  the  information  collected  and  collated  in  accordance  with 
the  organic  act,  nine  special  reports,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
reports,  many  of  which  were  made  in  compliance  with  the  special 
direction  of  the  Congress.  Since  November,  1895,  the  Bureau  has 
also  published  a  bimonthly  bulletin,  in  accordance  with  a  law  approved 
March  2  of  the  same  year,  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  prepare  and  publish  a  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  as  to  the  condition  of  labor  m  this  and  other  countries, 
condensauoDS  of  State  and  foreign  labor  reports,  facts  as  to  conditions  of  employment, 
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and  sach  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  there  shall  be  printed  one  edition  of  not  exceedinc^  10,000  copies  of  each 
issue  of  siaid  bulletin  for  distribution  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted,  the  bulletin  has  at  least  four 
regular  dlBpartments  of  information  in  each  issue,  as  follows: 

First.  The  results  of  original  investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
or  its  agents  and  experts. 

Second.    A  digest  of  State  labor  reports. 

Third.  A  digest  of  foreign  labor  and  statistical  documents. 
,  Fourth.  The  reproduction  immediately  after  their  passage  of  new 
laws  that  affect  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  whether  enacted 
by  Congress  or  by  State  legislatures;  and  accompanying  this  there  is 
the  reproduction  of  the  decisions  of  courts  interpreting  labor  laws  or 
passing  upon  any  subject  which  involves  the  relations  of  employer  and 
employee. 

Under  the  act  approved  February  14, 1903,  establishing  a  new  Execu- 
tive Department,  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  it  was  provided  that,  among  other  offices,  the  existing  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the 
new  Department,  this  provision  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  July  1, 
1903.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  on  July  1,  1903,  became  a  bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Inasmuch  as  no  provision  was  made  for  any 
change  in  its  general  design  and  duties,  its  work  has  been  carried  on 
during  the  past  year  along  practically  the  same  lines  as  formerly. 

It. — OPERATIONS   DURING  THE  BTSCAL  YEAR   1904. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
has  issued  its  eighteenth  annual  report — that  for  1903.  This  report 
presents  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation  into  the  cost  of  living 
for  workingmen's  families,  and  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  staple 
articles  of  food  used  by  such  families.  The  object  of  the  investigation 
into  cost  of  living  was  to  determine  the  cost  of  housing,  fuel,  lighting, 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  in  the  average  workingman's  famUy  in  the  united 
States.  The  object  of  the  investigation  into  retail  prices  was  to  deter- 
mine the  changes  in  the  prices  of  tne  staple  articles  of  food  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  thereb^'^  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  changes 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  several  years  covered. 

Reports  of  income  and  expenditure  in  25,440  families  in  33  States, 
representing  the  leading  industrial  centers  of  the  country,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  study  in  regard  to  cost  of  living.  The  information  relat- 
ing to  each  family  was  secured  directly  from  the  husband  or  wife,  or 
both,  by  the  personal  visit  of  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau.  The 
most  important  inquiries  propounded  were  those  relating  to  theearn- 
ings  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children,  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  family  for  housing,  fuel,  lighting,  food,  clothing,  and  other 
polyposes  during  the  year. 

Tnat  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  retail  prices  represents  the 
first  extended  investigation  into  retail  prices  covering  a  long  series  of 
years  that  has  been  made  in  this  country.  All  previous  price  studies 
covering  a  period  of  years  have  dealt  solely  with  wholesale  prices, 
which,  of  course,  do  not  represent  accurately  the  cost  to  the  small 
consumer. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  course  of  retail  prices  of  food  for  a  series 
of  years  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  as  regards 
fooa  the  Bureau,  through  its  agents,  secured  from  the  lx)oks  of  814 
retail  merchants,  in  the  same  localities  from  which  data  relating  to 
family  expenditures  were  obtained,  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal 
staple  articles  of  food.  These  figures  in  all  cases  represent  the  actual 
sales  to  consumers  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  entirely  trust- 
worthy, and  covering  as  they  do  all  parts  of  the  country  they  may 
also  be  considered  thoroughly  representative.  Prices  were  taken  for 
each  month  during  the  fourteen  years  of  1890  to  1903,  inclusive,  which 
was  as  far  back  as  it  was  practicable  to  go. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  an  investigation  such  as 
the  above  may  be  gained  when  it  is  stated  that  the  field  work  of  gath- 
ering the  data  upon  which  the  report  is  based  represents  the  work  of 
the  entire  force  of  agents  of  the  Bureau  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
months.  The  examination  of  these  original  reports  and  their  tabula- 
tion and  summarization  involved  a  work  equally  great. 

The  Bureau  has  also  completed  during  the  vear  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  through  him  to  the 
Congress,  its  tenth  special  report,  which  is  a  compilation  of  the 
labor  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  various  States.  This  is  a 
new  edition,  completely  revised,  of  the  second  special  report,  issued 
first  in  1892  and  again  in  1896.  The  report  as  now  issued  is  printed 
with  marginal  index  throughout,  the  laws  being  annotated  also  by 
abstracts  of  such  decisions  of  the  couils  as  have  been  made  bearing 
upon  the  laws.  The  whole  report  has  been  very  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly indexed  in  order  to  make  its  use  as  a  work  of  reference  as 
easy  as  possible.  All  the  work  upon  this  report  iias  been  performed 
by  the  regular  office  force  of  tlie  Bureau,  and  represents  the  work  of 
five  employees  for  the  period  of  twelve  months. 

Anotner  report  completed  and  transmitted  by  the  Bu^-eau  during  the 
year  is  the  eleventh  special  report,  relating  to  the  regulation  and 
restriction  of  output  in  certain  trades  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
The  materials  for  this  report  were  collected  and  prepared  in  the  main 
by  special  agents  of  the  Bureau,  assisted  in  cei'tain  trades  by  experts 
temporarily  employed. 

The  question  of  the  regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  both  by 
employers  and  by  employees,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
during  recent  years,  but  no  official  report  dealing  with  the  subject  has 
heretofore  been  issued.  In  addition  to  the  question  of  restriction,  the 
information  obtained  and  embodied  in  the  report  throws  much  valua- 
ble light  upon  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees.  The  report 
covers  30  trades,  being  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  those  which  are  alleged 
to  have  regulations  or  restrictions  governing  output.  The  report  can 
therefore  be  considered  as  thoroughly  representative  of  the  conditions 
relating  to  the  subject. 

During  the  past  year  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  has  been  issued 
regularly  every  other  month.  For  the  fiscal  year  the  issues  were 
numbers  47,  48,  and  49  of  volume  8,  and  numbers  50,  51,  and  52  of 
volume  9.  £ach  number  has  contained,  in  addition  to  one  or  more 
special  articles,  important  agreements  between  employers  and  employ- 
ees, digests  of  recent  reports  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  digests 
of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications,  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
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labor,  and  laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor.    The  special  articles 
included  in  the  foregoing  numbers  of  the  bulletin  are  as  follows: 

Bulletin  47  contained  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii.  This  is  the  second  of  the  reports  on  Hawaii  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  30,  1900, 
*•'  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,"  wnich  required 
the  Bureau  to  make  reports  relative  to  the  commercial,  industrial, 
social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  Territory.  The  first  of  these  reports  relates  to  the  year  1901  and 
the  second  to  the  j^ear  1902.  The  next  report  will  be  for  the  year 
1905,  and  thereafter,  under  the  law  as  now  amended,  reports  will  be 
made  every  five  years. 

Bulletin  48  contained  an  article  on  '^Farm  Colonies  of  the  Salvation 
Army,"  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker,  and  a  study  of  the  '*  Negroes 
of  Xenia,  Ohio,"  by  Richard  R.  Wright,  jr.  The  former  is  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  locating  poor  city  families  in 
farm  colonies,  where  by  their  own  exertions  they  may  become  home 
owners.  The  latter  is  a  study  of  the  social  and  economic  condition  of 
a  community  of  negroes,  who  have  been  established  for  several  gener- 
ations in  an  Ohio  town. 

Bulletin  49  contained  a  brief  summary  of  the  eighteenth  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau,  relating  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  an  important 
article  on  "  Labor  Conditions  in  New  Zealand,"  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 
Ph.  D.  The  latter  article  is  the  result  of  several  months  of  travel  ana 
thorough  study  of  industrial  conditions  in  New  Zealand  by  an  i^eht 
of  the  Bureau,  with  the  special  object  of-  presenting  an  authoritative 
statement  in  regard  to  conditions  there. 

Bulletin  50  contained  ''Labor  Unions  and  British  Industry,"  by  A. 
Maurice  Low,  and  "Land  Values  and  Ownership  in  Philadelphia,"  by 
A.  F.  Davies.  The  first  article  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  unions  of  workers  upon  industry  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
points  of  view  of  both  capitaland  labor.  The  second  article  is  a  study 
m  the  growth  of  land  values  and  in  the  changes  in  ownership  of  land 
in  a  great  and  growing  American  city  under  me  pressure  of  increasing 
population  ana  business. 

Bulletin  51  contained  the  "Course  of  Wholesale  Prices,  1890  to 
1903,"  and  the  "  Union  Movement  Among  Coal  Mine  Workers,"  by 
F.  J.  Warne,  Ph.  D.  The  article  on  wholesale  prices  brings  down  to 
the  end  of  1903  the  study  of  the  subject,  begun  in  the  bulletin  of 
March,  1902,  and  continued  in  the  issue  of  March,  1903.  The  study 
covere  260  series  of  quotations,  representing  all  classes  of  staple  com- 
modities. The  second  article  is  a  history  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  labor  union  movement  among  coal-mine  workers,  based  on 
official  records  and  original  inquir3\ 

Bulletin  62  contained  an  article  on  "Child  Labor  in  the  United 
States,"  by  Hannah  R.  Sewall,  Ph.  D.  This  report,  the  result  of 
original  investigation,  relates  to  the  employment  at  labor  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  their  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  con- 
ditions a^ecting  their  well-being,  owing  to  the  kind  of  work  per- 
formed and  the  sanitary  character  of  the  working  places.  The 
amount  of  schooling  and  health  and  home  conditions  of  the  children 
at  work  were  also  investigated.  A  supplementary  section  gives  in 
full  and  in  summary  form  the  laws  of  the  various  States  relating  to 
child  labor. 
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In  addition  to  the  preparation  and  completion  of  the  above-men- 
tioned reports  and  bulletins^  which  cover  the  publications  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  force  of  the  Bureau  has  been  busily  engaged  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  data  for  future  reports  and  bulletins. 
The  annual  report  for  1904,  which  will  be  transmitted  in  the  fall, 
relates  to  "Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,"  a  subject  closely 
allied  to  that  covered  by  the  report  of  the  previous  year.  The  report 
is  the  result  of  an  extended  investigation  amone  the  leading  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  of  the  United  States,  covering  the 
period  from  1890  to  1903,  inclusive.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  involved  in  the  collection  of  data  for  this  report  and  its  prepara- 
tion was  done  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

This  investigation  was  designed  to  cover  thoroughly  the  principal 
distinctive  occupations  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  securing  data  which  should 
be  entirely  representative  of  conditions,  and  to  show  the  trend  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  during  the  period  covered.  The  number  of  indus- 
tries which  will  be  covered  in  the  report  is  67,  including  519  distinc- 
tive occupations  in  3,429  establishments.  The  figures  which  will  form 
the  basis  of  the  report  have  been  secured  in  all  cases  by  personal  visits 
of  the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  to  the  several  establishments  rep- 
resented, and  have  been  drawn  directly  from  the  pay  rolls  and  other 
records  in  existence  and  available  for  reference. 

The  Bureau  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  collection  of  material  with 
reference  to  convict  labor,  whicn  will  form  the  subject  of  its  twentieth 
annual  report,  the  report  for  1906.  This  report  will  cover  all  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  the  U  nited  Stetes  in  which  productive 
labor  to  the  value  of  $1,000  a  3^ear  is  performed.  The  collection  of 
data  for  this  report  is  already  well  in  hand,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
completed  report  can  be  submitted  early  in  1905.  The  report  will 
deal  specially  with  the  economic  feature  of  convict  labor  as  employed 
in  the  penitentiaries,  prisons,  and  jails  of  the  United  States. 

Work  has  also  been  begun  on  the  collection  of  data  relative  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  the  United  States^  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
report  that  will  cover  the  period  from  1901  to  1906.  The  sixteenth 
annual  report,  issued  in  1901,  brought  the  facts  relative  to  strikes  and 
lockouts  m  the  United  States  down  to  and  including  the  year  1900. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  future  annual  reports  of  the  Bureau,  a 

Eortion  of  its  force  has  been  engaged,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
ommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  data  for  a  report  upon  H.  R.  4064,  now  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  entitled  "A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of  daily  service 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  upon  work  done  for  the  United 
States,  or  for  any  Territory,  or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  large  part  of  the  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  special  report  has  also 
been  completed,  the  remainder  now  being  in  course  of  preparation. 
This  report  will  contain  information  and  exhaustive  statistics  from 
official  sources  relating  to  coal-mine  labor  in  the  principal  European 
countries. 

An  agent  of  the  Bureau  is  now  in  the  State  of  Colorado  making  an 
investigation  which  will  form  the  basis  of  an  exhaustive  report  on 
labor  disturbances  in  that  State  from  1880  to  1904,  inclusive.  The 
accounts  of  the  strikes  previous  to  1903,  as  given  in  this  report,  will 
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be  based  upon  local  histories,  oflScial  reports  of  State  officers,  and 
records  contained  in  the  State  library  of  Colorado.  To  ascertain  the 
facts  regarding  the  strikes  of  1903  and  1904,  the  agent  of  the  Bureau 
is  visiting  the  various  localities  involved  and  obtaining  statements 
from  the  mine  managers  and  union  officials.  He  is  also  interviewing 
officials  of  the  State^  of  the  Mine  Owners'  Association  at  various  places, 
of  the  Citizens'  Alliance,  and  citizens  generally.  An  ejffort  is  being 
made  to  collect  complete  information  about  the  questions  at  issue  in 
the  various  strikes  and  to  present  them  clearly.  On  manv  points  of 
controversy  the  report  will  present  quotations  from  official  annqunce- 
ments  and  signed  statements  issued  by  the  two  parties  to  the  contests, 
presenting  their  divergent  views. 

A  number  of  articles  for  publication  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  a  considerable  amount  of  mate- 
rial to  be  used  in  future  numbers  of  the  bulletin,  in  the  form  of  digests 
of  courts  affecting  labor  and  of  publications  of  State  bureaus  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  has  already  been  prepared. 

The  forthcoming  July  number  of  the  bulletin  will  contain  a  summary 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  annual  reports,  relating,  respectively, 
to  cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  and  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  and 
already  described.  That  for  September  will  be  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
with  reproductions  of  the  principal  charts  and  photographs  contained 
in  that  exhibit.  The  description  will  be  presented  in  connection  with 
a  special  series  of  papers.  These  papers  have  been  specially  prepared 
as  descriptive  of  and  supplementarj'  to  the  exhibit  of  charts  and  pho- 
tographs. The  subjects  chosen  are  representative  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  Bureau,  although  several  of  them  have  involved  a  large  amount 
of  special  investigation  and  preparation.  The  work  of  preparation  of 
the  extensive  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  St.  Ijouis,  as  well  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  number  of  the  bulletin,  was  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
performed  by  the  regular  office  force. 

The  titles  of  the  series  of  special  papers  in  the  September  number 
of  the  bulletin,  representing  also  the  subjects  of  exhibit  at  the  exposi- 
tion, are  as  follows: 

The  working  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Bureaus  of  statietics  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  AV.  Hanger. 
Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
The  value  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States,  1881  to  1900,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Euroi)e,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  W.  AV.  Hanger. 
Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
Housing  of  the  working  people  in  the  United  States  by  employers,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger. 
Public  baths  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 
Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States. 
Hand  and  machine  labor  in  the  United  States. 
Labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  A.  Weber. 
Labor  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

In  later  numbers  of  the  bulletin  during  the  coming  year  there  will 
appear  special  articles  upon  the  following-named  subjects: 

Building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  AV.  W.  Hanger. 
Revival  of  handicrafts  in  America,  by  Max  West,  Ph.  D. 
Influence  of  trade  unions  on  immigrants,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
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Labor  conditioiiB  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
Street-railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 
Benefit  features  of  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  Ph.  D. 

The  articles  on  labor  conditions  in  Austi*alia  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  the  results  of  personal  visits  and  extended  study  of  condi- 
tions in  those  countries  by  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  sent  for  that 
purpose. 

III. — PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Immediately  following  is  given  a  brief  description  ^f  the  contents 
of  the  various  reports,  buUetms,  etc.,  issued  since  the  organization  of 
the  Bureau  in  1886: 

The  first  annual  report  relates  to  industrial  depressions.  The  infor- 
mation for  this  report  was  collected  and  classified  by  a  force  entirely 
inexperienced,  and  with  a  small  amount  of  money  at  command.  The 
report,  however,  gave  the  Bureau  of  Labor  a  standing,  and  convinced 
its  friends  that  with  proper  financial  equipment  it  could  handle  any 
reasonable  investigation  that  might  be  committed  to  it.     The  statistics 

Sublished  in  that  report  bore  upon  the  various  features  involved  in 
epressions.  It  brought  out  for  the  first  time  the  relation  of  nations 
to  each  other  as  producers  and  the  various  influences  bearing  upon 
discontent,  and  gave  a  summarv  of  the  causes  and  a  classification  as  to 
regularity  of  previous  depressions,  etc.,  every  page  bearing  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  condition  and  the  welfare  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  the  country. 

The  second  annual  report  relates  to  convict  labor  as  carried  on  in 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  country.  This  investigation  was  directed 
by^  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  It  comprehends  all  the  facts  ascer- 
tainable relating  to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  ever}'  institution  of 
whatever  grade  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  inmates  were  in  any 
way  employed  on  any  kind  of  productive  labor.  The  results  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  They  bring  out  the  clear  and  well-defined 
relations  between  convict  labor  and  other  labor,  the  importance  of  it, 
the  character  of  it,  the  relation  of  cost  to  product,  and  all  the  other 
features  which  one  might  expect  as  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The 
report  also  contains  a  most  valuable  digest  of  the  laws  of  States 
and  of  countries  in  the  past  and  for  the  present  bearing  upon  the 
employment  of  convicts.  All  the  methods  in  vogue  are  fully  and 
freely  described  and  discussed  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
brought  into  relation. 

The  third  annual  report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  relating  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  United  States  during  the  years 
1881  to  1886,  inclusive.  The  report  is  exhaustive  and  complete,  so 
far  as  all  the  material  facts  relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts  are  con- 
cerned. The  report  contains  a  digest  of  laws  relating  to  sti'ikes  and 
boycotts,  the  course  of  the  change  of  sentiment  in  judicial  decisions 
on  conspiracies,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  great  strikes  of  the  past. 

The  fourth  annual  report  relates  to  working  women  in  22  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  undertake  to  investigate 
the  work  of  women  in  the  lowest  industrial  pursuits,  nor  in  the  pro- 
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fessions,  nor  even  in  semiprofessional  callings,  but  gathered  all  the 
facts  as  to  wag-es,  expenditures,  health,  moral  and  sanitary  surround- 
ings and  conditions,  and  results  of  work  for  those  women  popularly 
known  as  "shop  girls" — perhaps  the  middle  class  of  working  women. 
The  facts  were  almost  entirely  collected  by  women,  who  took  every 
means  to  verifv  the  statements  made  to  them,  and  the  result  was  a 
body  of  facts  relating  to  more  than  17,000  women.  The  report  also 
comprehends  what  was  being  done  in  the  cities  canvassed  in  the  way 
of  clubs,  homes,  etc.,  to  assist  working  women  when  out  of  employment 
or  when  otherwise  requiring  temporary  encouragement. 

The  fifth  annual^  report  is  upon  the  railroad  labor  of  the  country, 
and  by  it  the  results  as  to  pay  and  the  efforts  of  companies  to  assist 
their  employees,  the  liability  for  accidents,  and  other  features  are 
brought  out.  Eailroad  corporations  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  agents 
of  the  Bureau  their  vouchers  and  pay  rolls,  from  which  were  taken  all 
the  facts  relating  to  wages  and  earnings.  When  it  is  understood  that 
there  are  nearly  a  million  employees  of  the  diffei'ent  railroad  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  the  importance  of  securing  and  publishing  the 
facts  relating  to  them  becomes  apparent.  The  vast  body  of  workers 
on  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country,  in  whose  hands  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  in  many  respects  is  placed,  and  upon  whose 
faithfulness  in  the  discharge  or  duty  life  and  limb  so  largely  depend, 
is  a  class  for  which  all  facts  should  be  ascertained.  This  report  has 
never  been  studied  as  it  should  be.  It  contains  data  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  labor  questions.  The  migration  of 
labor — its  tendency  to  change  position  ana  to  seek  new  fields — was  for 
the  first  time  brought  out  and  statistically  stated.  A  new  thought 
was  also  brought  to  light,  resulting  in  what  may  be  called  the  ''  theo- 
retical condition"  of  employees  working  under  the  wage  system. 
Philosophically,  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  labor  questions  and  of  cer- 
tain features  of  socialism  is  concerned,  the  fifth  annual  report  offers 
material  never  before  published. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  annual  reports  relate  primarily  to  the  cost  of 
producing  iron  and  steel  and  cognate  products  and  the  textiles  and 
glass  in  this  and  other  countries.  This  work  was  ordered  by  Congress 
m  the  organic  law  of  the  Bureau,  It  took  three  years  and  a  half  of 
the  most  laborious  efforts  to  collect  and  tabulate  the  information.    The 

Srimary  object  of  securing  the  information  relative  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  so  far  as  Congressional  action  is  concerned,  was  to  ascertain 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  articles  abroad  and  in 
this  country,  that  a  more  scientific  conclusion  might  be  reached  rela- 
tive to  the  rates  of  duties  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  equalization. 
Incidentally,  however,  along  w^ith  the  collection  of  the  data  required 
by  Congress,  the  wages  of  those  working  in  the  industries  compre- 
hended by  tne  investigation,  as  stated,  and  the  cost  of  the  living  of 
workers  in  these  industries  were  considered,  and  the  bulk  of  the  reports 
(the  sixth  and  the  seventh)  relate  to  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  com- 
prehending in  the  latter  feature  the  facts  for  more  than  16,000  familios. 
The  eighth  annual  report  was  specially  ordered  by  Congress,  and 
relates  to  industrial  education  in  different  countries.  It  takes  up  the 
status  of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  Switzerland.  It  also  deals  with  the  kindergarten  in  relation 
to  manual  training,  manual  training  in  conjunction  with  bookwork, 
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tion,  and  that  it  must  be  construed  to  be  limited  in  its  operations  to  the  par- 
ticular appropriation  of  which  it  forms  a  part." 

Since  this  decision,  duties  (sometimes  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  and  sometimes 
at  the  rate  of  00  per  cent)  have  l)een  collected  on  lenses  and  lens  glasses  bein^ 
illuminating  apparatus  intended  for  light-house  use. 

The  estimates  made  by  the  Light-House  Board,  and  now  before  Congress,  for 
the  establishment  of  many  light-stations  were  based  uix)n  the  theory  that  lenses 
and  lens  glass  for  the  use  of  the  Light- House  Establishment  would  be  imported 
free  of  duty.  These  lenses  cost,  according  to  their  size  and  character,  from 
$540  to  $6,328  each.  The  addition  of  45  per  cent,  and  hi  many  cases  60  per  cent, 
duties  to  the  original  cost  will  in  each  case  bring  the  amount  to  be  paid  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  each  light-house  that  much  beyond  the 
estimate  for  the  establishment  of  the  light  which  is  now  before  Congress. '  From 
this  it  will  be  se(»n  that  not  one  of  these  lights  can  be  established  for  the 
amount  which  it  has  been  estimated  the  light  >vould  cost. 

In  view  of  this  decision  of  the  Comptroller,  this  Department,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Light-House  Board,  has  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  proviso  in  the 
act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  575),  be  modified,  reenacted,  and  made  part 
of  the  next  simdi-y  civil  appropriation  act,  in  that  part  relating  to  repairs,  etc., 
of  light  houses,  so  that  it  will  stand  as  follows : 

**  That  lenses  and  lens  glass  constituting,  in  whole  or  in  part,  illuminating 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  Light-Hoase  Establishment  may  be  imported  here- 
after free  of  duty." 

THE   PROHIBITION   OF   PRIVATE   LIGHTS. 

The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board^s  annual 
reports  yearly  from  1883  to  1895 : 

The  Board  renews  its  recommendation  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  prohibit 
the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  private  lights  and  buoys  in  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and  it  again 
asks  that  provisions  be  made  to  enable  it  to  establish  Inexpensive  and  tempo- 
rary lights  in  case  of  exigency  and  pending  the  action  of  Congress.  In  this 
connection  the  Board  begs  leave  to  rei>eat  the  recommendation  made  in  its 
annual  report  for  1883: 

"  Some  action  should  be  tal<en  relative  to  the  establishment  of  lights  and 
buoys  by  steamboat  companies  and  other  private  parties,  simply  for  their  own 
convenience.  The  Board  can  not  establish  a  light  witliout  special  authority  of 
law  in  each  case.  It  never  exhibits  a  light  without  previously  issuing  a  formal 
notice  to  mariners,  and  it  never  extinguishes  one  without  giving  similar 
notice  sufficiently  in  advance  to  inform  all  concerned.  Private  lights  are 
established  and  extinguished  without  such  notice,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
mariners,  who  are  confused  and  misled  by  irregular  beacons.  Besides  this, 
the  lights,  not  being  properly  kept,  go  out  from  time  to  time. 

"  One  of  the  l>est  of  these  private  lights  is  that  exhibited  from  Blackwells 
Island  by  the  municipality  of  New  York  City.  It  lias  gone  out  a  number  of 
times  recently,  and  so  much  to  the  inconvenience,  if  not  danger,  of  mariners 
that  complaint  has  been  made,  and  the  Board  has  been  subjected  to  unmerited 
criticism  for  failing  to  do  what  was  alleged  to  be  its  duty,  when  in  fact  it  has 
not  the  slightest  control  over  tliat  light.  I?^nder  these  circumstances  the 
Board  suggests  that  the  exhibition  of  lights  and  the  placing  of  buoys  by  corpo- 
rations or  private  parlies  be  prohibited  by  law.  Lest  any  Interest  should  suffer 
thereby  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  Board,  on  being  satisfied  that  It  is 
Immediately  necessary  to  do  so,  be  authorized  to  establish  Inexpensive  tempo- 
rary lights,  if  necessary  on  leased  land,  and  to  pay  for  their  erection  and 
maintenance,  together  with  the  cost  of  emi)loying  laborers  to  act  as  keepers,  as 
is  now  done  on  the  western  rivers,  from  tlie  general  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Light-House  Establishment,  provided  that  funds  can  be  spared 
from  them  for  that  purpose,  and  further  provided  that  the  Board  shall  make 
report  of  its  actions  in  each  case,  with  the  reason  therefor,  so  that  Congress 
may  decide  as  to  the  cx)ntinuance  of  each  light.'* 

The  Navy  Department,  by  letter  of  October  1,  1903,  asked  in  effect 
that  the  Light-House  Board  take  charge  of  two  large  white  buoys  off 
the  Harbor  of  Refuge  Breakwater  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay, 
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which  it  appears  were  placed  there  in  the  interest  of  a  shipbuilding 
firm  to  speed  vessels  of  the  Navy  it  had  built. 

Reply  was  made  on  October  5,  1903,  to  the  Navy  Department  as 
follows: 

Light-House  Board, 
Washington,  October  5, 1903, 

Sib:  The  Board  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Department  letter 
of  October  1,  1903,  suggeBting  that  this  Board  take  charge  of  certain  specified 
buoys  or  institute  proceedings  to  have  them  removed. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  in  the  case  that  the  Navy  Department  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  large  white 
buoys  off  the  Harbor  of  llefuge  Breakwater  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay, 
stating  that  they  are  not  indicated  on  the  charts  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  that  it  is  supposed  these  buoys  marked  the  trial  course  established 
by  the  Ck)a8t  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  September,  1901,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  from  the  Navy  Department  in  the  Interests  of  Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  to 
speed  vessels  of  the  Navy. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  this  Board  take  charge  of  these  buoys  or 
institute  proceedings  to  have  them  removed,  this  Board  states  that  it  deplores 
the  fact  that  it  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  to  permit  the  placing  of  buoys  In 
navigable  waters  by  public  or  private  i)er8ous.  The  Board  has  no  power  to 
remove  buoys  so  placed,  and  it  has  no  ijower  to  take  charge  of  buoys  so  placed. 

The  Board  has  more  than  once,  in  its  annual  reports,  set  out  this  fact  and 
asked  that  it  might  be  empowered  by  legislation,  first,  to  permit  the  placing  of 
buoys,  under  certain  circumstances;  second,  to  prohibit,  under  prescribed 
penalties,  the  placing  of  buoys  by  nnauthorls&CHl  persons  in  navigable  waters; 
third,  that  it  might  be  emiKiwered  to  place  buoys  for  other  purposes  than  as 
aids  to  navigation.  In  cases  of  exigency  and  in  its  own  discretion ;  fourth,  that 
when  buoys  have  been  placed  without  due  authority,  to  take  measures  for  their 
removal;  and  fifth,  to  take  charge  of  buoys  placed  by  unauthorized  persons, 
under  Its  permission,  after  the  exigency  has  passed  which  occasioned  their 
emplacement 

From  time  to  time  the  Board  has  been  asked  to  authorize  the  placing  of 
buoys  by  public  or  private  persons  to  meet  cases  of  exigency.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances It  has  been  wont  to  reply  that  It  has  no  power  to  authorize  the 
emplacement  of  such  buoys,  nor  did  it  have  power  to  prohibit  such  emplace- 
ment, but  that  persons  placing  buoys  In  navigable  waters  would  be  liable  for 
damages  Incurred  by  vessels  led  astray  by  such  emplacement;  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  persons  so  ])lacing  buoys,  and  keeping  them  for  a  certain  time  In 
position  so  that  vessels  would  be  accustomed  to  seeing  them,  would  be  liable 
for  damages  Incurred  by  vessels  when  such  unauthorized  buoys  were  removed 
or  went  adrift. 

The  Board  regrets  its  inability  to  take  charge  of  the  buoys  named  In  your 
letter,   or  to   institute  proceedings  to   have   them   removed,   but   If  would   be 
exceedingly  glad  to  be  authorized  by  law  to  take  such  action, 
liespect  fully, 

C.  T.  IIUTCHINS, 

Captain,  L\  8.  Navy,  Naval  Secretary, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^^bor. 

The  Board  again  urges  that  proper  measures  be  taken  by  legisla- 
tive action  to  enable  the  Board  to  establish  temporary  lights  on 
leased  sites  in  cases  of  emergency  and  to  pay  therefor  from  the 
appropriation  for  expenses  of  lighting  rivers;  to  establish  buoys  for 
proper  purposes,  other  than  as  aids  to  navigation,  at  the  proper  cost 
of  any  other  department  of  the  Gov^ernment  or  private  parties  need- 
ing them,  and  to  take  charge  of  or  remove  such  as  may  be  or  have 
been  so  established. 

The  Board  further  urges  that  the  establishment  of  lights  or  buoys 
by  any  other  than  the  Light-House  Board  be  prohibited,  and  that  the 
establishment  by  private  parties  of  lights  or  of  buoys  in  United 
States  navigable  waters  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Light-House 
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Board,  shall  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion be  made  a  penal  olfense  and  be  made  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanor. 

INCREASED    AC<X>MMODATIONS    FOR    THE    OFFICES    OF    THE    LIGHT-HOUSE 

BOARD. 

The  following  recommendations  made  in  the  Board's  last  seven 
annual  reports  is  renewed : 

In  previous  years  recommendation  has  been  made  and  several  times  repeated 
that  an  appropriation  be  granted  for  a  separate  building  for  the  offices  of  the 
Board.  Separate  buildings  have  been  provided  for  a  number  of  bureaus  of  the 
Treasury  and  other  Departments  whose  requirements  in  this  respect  are  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  those  of  the  Light-House  Establisment 

The  urgent  demands  for  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  direct  aids  xo  navi- 
gation and  the  conditions  necessitating  that  appropriations  be  limited  to  the 
lowest  possible  figures  have  resulted  in  omitting  the  recommendation  for  a 
new  building  for  the  past  few  years.  The  business  of  the  Board's  office  has, 
however,  continued  to  inci*eose,  and  the  crowded  condition  and  general  inade- 
quacy of  the  rooms  now  occupied,  which  are  scattered  about  in  various  localities 
in  the  Treasury  Department  building,  now  require  that  the  recommendations  for 
proper  office  accommodations  be  renewed,  and  in  still  more  urgent  terma 

The  office  of  the  Light-House  Board  was  moved  in  July,  1902,  from 
the  Treasury  Department  building  to  hired  quarters  in  the  portion  of 
a  private  building  on  Thirteenth  street  between  G  and  H  streets  NW., 
where  it  has  rooms  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  floors,  thus 
spreading  over  four  floors  the-  clerks  and  records  formerly  on  one 
noor,  occasioning  much  inconvenience,  and  thereby  detriment  and 
delay  to  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  Board  therefore 
respectfully  urges  the  need  of  a  separate  building  to  be  specially  con- 
structed for  the  Light-House  Board. 

INCR£ASE  IN  CLERICAL  FOBCE. 

The  following  recommendation,  which  was  made  in  the  Board's 
last  annual  report,  is  renewed : 

Tbe  Board  asks  an  additional  $1,800  clerk  that  its  appointment  clerk,  who 
now  is  paid  but  $1,600,  may  receive  the  sum  named.  The  Board  now  has  some 
9,000  persons  in  its  employ,  each  of  whom  receives  an  appointment.  The  addi- 
tional responsibility  devolved  on  the  api>ointment  clerk,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional labor,  requires  this  increase  of  pay.  And  then,  too,  this  increase  is 
needed  that  the  work  done  in  this  office  may  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  that 
the  same  work  is  paid  for  in  other  offices. 

The  Board  continues  to  ask  that  the  pay  of  tlie  draftsmen  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Board's  drafting  room  in  the  absence  of  its  assistant  civil  engineer  be  raised 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000  a  year,  not  only  that  he  may  be  properly  compensated  for 
his  labor,  but  that  the  work  done  in  this  office  may  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate 
that  the  same  work' is  paid  for  in  other  offices. 

.  The  Board  asks  for  two  clerks,  instead  of  one  clerk,  of  class  3,  as  there  is 
more  than  ever  need  of  ability  and  experience  in  this  office,  and  as  the  Board  is 
In  danger  of  losing  the  young  men  it  has  trained  and  educated,  who  are  offered 
better  places  elsewhere  in  Government  employ. 

Last  year  the  Board  asked  for  three  clerks  of  class  1  and  it  was  granted  two. 
The  Board  now  asks  one  additional  clerk  of  class  1  for  the  same  reason  for 
which  it  asked  for  three  last  year. 

The  Board  asks  for  a  chief  messenger  and  a  boy  page,  as  the  messenger  work 
has  largely  increased  since  its  offices  were  moved  from  one  floor  of  the  Treasury 
building  to  four  floors  of  the  rented  building  in  which  it  is  now  quartered. 
Clerks  are  now  doing  the  work  which  messengers  could  do  better  at  from  one- 
half  to  one-fourth  the  rate  clerks  are  paid. 
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SUBMARINE  FOG-SIGNALS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  April  7,  1904,  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce'  and  Labor  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

This  Department  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
your  committee,  dated  April  6,  1904,  inclosing  H.  R.  bill  No.  14787,  appropriat- 
ing f  10,000  for  submarine  signaling  in  the  Light-House  Establishment,  and 
asking  suggestions  touching  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  the  propriety  of  its 
passage. 

In  reply,  this  Department  has  the  honor  to  state,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Liight-House  Board,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  for  examination  and 
report,  that  the  Board,  after  full  examination,  recommends,  and  in  that  rec- 
ommendation this  Department  concurs,  that  the  bill  in  question  be  passed. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  GENERAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Supplies  of  light-houses $502,886.00 

Repairs  of  light-houses 928,581.90 

Salaries  of  light-keepers 852,341.49 

Expenses  of  light-vessels 562,500.00 

£2xpense  of  buoyage 570,000.00 

Expenses  of  fog-signals 210, 000.  00 

Lighting  of  rivers 350, 000. 00 

Survey  of  light-house  sites ^ 1,000.00 

Oilhouses  for  light-stations _- 40,000.00 

Maintenance  of  lights  on  channels  of  Great  Lakes 4,000.00 

Porto  RIcan  light-house  service 90,000.00 

Pointe  au  Pelee  light-vessel.  Lake  Erie 4,000.00 

Submarine  signaling 10,000.00 

Special  estimates. 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 


« 


Ames  Ledge,  Maine,  purchase  of  land $100.00 

Boon  Island  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Maine 10,000.00 

Isle  au  Haut  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Maine 14,400.00 

Little  River  Head  fog-signal,  Maine 15,000.00 

Buckle  Island  range  lights,  Maine 14,000.00 


SECOND   DISTRICT. 

Dog  Bar  Breakwater  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Massachusetts.  __  $42, 795. 00 

State  liCdge  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Massachusetts 52,000.00 

Baker  Island  fog-signal,   Massachusetts 10,000.00 

Hedge  Fence  Shoal  light-vessel,  Massachusetts 100,000.00 

THIRD   DISTRICT. 

New  tender  for  light-house  inspector. $135,000.00 

Tender  for  Porto  Rlcan  light-house  service 135, 000. 00 

New  tender  for  light-house  engineer 25,000.00 

Stonington  Breakwater  light-station,  Connecticut,  keeper^s  dwelling.  6, 000.  00 

Plum  Beach  light-station,  Rhode  Island,  fog-signal 1,343.00 

Jeffreys  Hook  light  and  fog-signal  station,  New  York,  light  and  fog- 
signal 1,400.00 

lona  Island  fog-signal  station.  New  York,  fog-signal 1,200.00 

Waackaack  Range  beacon.  New  Jersey,  keeper's  dwelling 3,500.00 

Hunts  Point  light  and  fog-signal  station,  New  York,  light  and  fog- 
signal 5, 000. 00 

Shinnecock  Bay  light-station.  New  York,  new  lens,  electric  light, 

etc 25, 000. 00 


• 
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(jeneral  light-house  depot,  Tompkinsvllle,  N.  Y.,  quarters  for  assist- 
ant to  the  light-house  in8i)ector  and  for  the  assistant  to  the  light- 
house engineer $20, 000. 00 

Office  and  dwelling  for  light-house  inspet-tor,  San  Juan,  P.  R 15,000.00 

Light-house  depot,  San  Juan,  P.  R 15,000.00 

Ohio  Ledge  light- vessel,  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island 15,000.00 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  naval  station,  Light-House  Service 30,000.00 

Ambrose  Channel,  New  York : 

A  light- vessel,  with  fog-signal,  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 

the  east  entrance  to  the  east  channel 90,000.  00 

For  a  light-house  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  east 

channel  and  the  west  edge  of  it  to  form  a  range 125,000.00 

To  establish  a  tank  light-vessel  at  the  junction  of  the  cast  and 

main  ship  channels 15,000.00 

• 

FOUBTH  PISTBICT. 

For  further  aids  to  navigation  in  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  for 
establishing : 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Goose  Island  Flats $85,000.00 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Horseshoe  Shoal 50,000.00 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Joe  Flogger  Shoal 75, 000. 00 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Miah  Maul  Shoal 75,000.00 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Brown  Shoal 80,000.00 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Arnolds  Point  Shoal 85,000.00 

Range  lights  on  Old  Mans  Point 40,000.00 

Range  lights  on  17-Foot  Knoll  and  Marcus  Hook 70,000.00 

Edgemoor  light-house  depot,  Delaware,  keeper's  dwelling,  etc-_  6, 000. 00 

Delaware  Bay  light  and  fog-signal,  Delaware 20,000.00 

Tender  for  supply  and  inspection  in  the  Fourth  light-house  dis- 
trict,   completing 75, 000. 00 

FIFTH    DISTRICT. 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Virginia,  various  aids  to  navigation $44,  500. 00 

Ragged  Point  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Virginia 30,000.00 

Bodie  Island  light-station.  North  Carolina,  keeper's  dwelling 7,500.00 

Lazaretto  Point  deiwt,  Maryland,  keeper's  dwelling •  2,500.00 

Chester  River,  Maryland,  new  range  lights 3,000.00 

Washington,  D.  C,  light-house  wharf 30,000.00 

Pungoteague  Creek  light-station,  Virginia 8,000.00 

Reimbursement  of  owners  of  schooner  Bayard  Barnes 12.00 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

Tender  for  light-house  Inspector,  completing $80,000.00 

Cockspur  and  Oyster  Beds  Range,  Georgia,  keeper's  dwelling 4,000.00 

St  Phillips  Island,  Port  Royal  entrance,  South  Carolina,  new  range 

lights 18, 000. 00 

Brunswick  Bar  light-vessel,  seacoast  of  Georgia 90,000.00 

Mount  Cornelia  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Florida 105,000.00 

Inside  passage  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Fernandlna,  Fla.,  1  light 

beacon  and  26  daymai:ks 1,200.00 

Reimbursement,  losses  of  light-keepers  in  district •  2, 399. 13 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Cape  Romano  light-station,  Florida $45,000.00 

Pensacola,  Warrington  Navy-Yard,  Pensacola  Bay,  Florida,  new 

wharf 4.  700.  00 

Hillsboro  Inlet.  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  completion  of  station 20, 000. 00 

Reimbursement,  losses  of  keei>er,  Cai)e  San  Bias,  Florida 124.  75 

Reimbursement,  losses  of  assistant  keeper.  Cape  San  Bias,  Florida.  75. 00 
Reimbursement,   Warrington   Wharf  Company,    Warrington,   Fla., 

damage  to  wharf  by  tender  Laurel 11.40 
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EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Sabine  Pass  jetty  li*?Iit  and  fog-signal  station,  Louisiana  and  Texas  $40, 000.  00 
Fort  San  Jacinto,  Galveston  Harbor,  Texas,  establishing  a  light- 
house depot 18, 000. 00 

Trinity  River  beacons,  Texas 1,800.00 

Reimbursement,  losses  of  keepers  in  district 2,603.62 

Reimbursement  of  heirs  of  keeper  in  district 450.50 

Reimbursement  of  keeper  Bolivar  Point  Texas,  light-station 234. 48 

NINTH   DISTRICT. 

Milwaukee  Breakwater  and  Harbor  of  Refuge,  Wisconsin,  light  and 

fog-Blgnal  station $100, 000. 00 

Holland  pierhead  range,  light  and  fog-signal* station.  Lake  MlcljI- 

gan,  Michigan 6, 000. 00 

Polnte  aux  Barques  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Michigan 32,000.00 

Fisherman  Sho^il  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Wisconsin 75,000.00 

Little  Gull  Island  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Michigan 20, 000. 00 

Portage    Lake    pierhead    range    light-station,    Michigan,    keei)er's 

dwelling 3, 500. 00 

Ahnapee  pierhead  range,  Wisconsin,  keeper's  dwelling 3,500.00 

Waukegan  Harbor  pierhead  light  and  fog-signal,  Illinois 10,000.00 

Frankford  pierhead  range,  Michigan,  keeper's  dwelling 6,500, 00 

Pentwater  pierhead  range,  Michigan,  keeper's  dwelling 3, 500. 00 

Two  Rivers  pierhead  range,  Wisconsin,  keeper's  dwelling 3,500.00 

Old  Mackinac  Point,  Michigan,  light-station,  additional  land 400. 00 

TENTH   DISTRICT. 

Tibbetts  Point  llght-statlou,  New  York,  keeper's  dwelling $4, 000. 00 

Strawberry  Island  Cut  and  channels  leading  thereto,  New  York,  4 

range  lights 13, 000. 00 

Grosse  Isle  South  Channel  range  light-station,  Michigan,  keeper's 

dwelling 5, 000. 00 

Fort  Niagara  light-station,  New  York,  light  tower 2,200.00 

Horseshoe  Reef  light-station,  New  York,  keeper's  dwelling 6,200.00 

Buffalo  Breakwater,  north  end,  light-station.  New  York,  kei?per's 

dwelling 6, 200. 00 

Cape  Vincent  breakwater  light-station.  New  York,  keeper's  dwelling 

and  boathDuse 5, 000. 00 

Detroit  River  light-houses,  Michigan 5,000.00 

Buffalo  light-house  depot.  New  York 4, 000. 00 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

Rock  of  Ages  light  and  fog-signal  station,  Michigan,  making  survey, 

etc  $25, 000. 00 

Isle  aux  Peches  range  light-station,  Twenty-Foot  Channel,  Michi- 
gan, additional  lights 18,000.00 

Eagle  River  light  and  fo^-signal  station,  Michigan 38,000.00 

Rock  Harbor,  Menagerie  Island,  light-station  range,  Michigan 21,000.00 

Detour  light-station,  Michigan,  new  lens,  Increased  from  $3,600  to__  4,000.  00 

Grand  Marais  Harbor  of  Refuge  range,  Michigan,  keei)er's  dwelling  5, 000. 00 

Tawas  light-station,  Michigan,  keeper's  dwelling 5,000.00 

Point  Iroquois  light-station,  Michigan,  keeper's  dwelling 5,000.00 

Windmill  Point  light-station,  Michigan,  keei>er's  dwelling 5, 000.  00 

Portage  Lake  Ship  Canals  pierhead  light-statlou,  Michigan 55,000.00 

Duluth  range  light-station,  Minnesota,  keeper's  dwelling 10,000.00 

Martina  Reef  light-vessel,  Michigan 35,000.00 

Michigan  Island  light-station,  Michigan,  fog-signal 6,000.00 

Nine-Mile  Point  light  and  fog-signal,  Michigan 38, 000.  00 

Tender  for  Lake  Suj)erior,  completing ^ 90, 000. 00 


^p, 
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TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 

Humboldt  Bay  li^bt-station,  California,  fog-signal $15,000.00 

Gape  Mendocino  light-station,  California,  keeper*8  dwelling 5, 500. 00 

Afio  Nuevo  Island  light-station,  California,  keeper's  dwelling 6, 000. 00 

Bonita  Point  light-station,  California,  keeper's  double  dwelling 15,000.00 

Pigeon  Point  light-station,  California,  additional  land .' 5.000.00 

^anta  Barbara  light-station,  California 7,500.00 

Quarry  Point  fog-signal  station,  California.- 12,000.00 

Knrquines  Strait  light  and  fogsigiial,  California 50,000.00 

Red  Rock  light  and  fog-signal,  California 30,000.00 

Tender  for  construction  and  repair 135,000.00 

THIBTEENTH    DISTRICT. 

Yaqulna  Head  light-station,  Oregon,  keeper's  dwelling $4, 000. 00 

Robinson  Point  light-station,  Washington,  keeper's  dwelling 5.000.00 

Cape  Blanco  light-station,  Oregon,  keeper's  dwelling 4,500.00 

Orford  Reef  light-vessel,  Oregon 120,000.00 

Battery  Point  light-station,  Washington,  additional  for  completing.  8, 000. 00 

Ediz  Hook  light-station,  Washington,  tower  and  fog-signal  building.  10, 110. 00 


FIRST  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix 
River,  Maine,  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  to  and 
includes  Hampton  Harbor,  New  Hampshire.  It  embraces  all  aids  to 
navigation  on  the  seacoast  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  on  all 
tidal  waters  between  the  limits  named. 

Inspector, — Commander  Greenlief  A.  Merriam,  U.  S.  Navy,  to 
October  26,  1903;  Commander  Corwin  P.  Rees,  U.  S.  Navy,  from 
October  26, 1903.  '^ 

Engineer. — Lieut.  Col.  William  S.  Stanton,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army. 

In  this  district  there  are : 

Light-houses  and  beacon  lights 77 

Lilght-vessel   In   i>ositiou 1 

Day  or  tmlighted  beacons 120 

Fog  signals  operated  by  steam  or  oli  engines 16 

Fog  signals  operated  by  niachinerj' 30 

Gas-lighted  buoy  in  position 1 

Whistling  buoys  in  position 18 

Bell  buoys  in  position 2(5 

Other  buoys  in  position 737 

Steamers  Lilac  and  Ocranium,  buoy  tenders  and  for  supply  and  inspection..  2 
Steamer  Myrtle,  for  construction  and  repair  in  the  First  and  Second  dis- 
tricts    1 

IiIGHT-STATlONS. 

— .  Little  River  Head^  mouth  of  Little  River  Harbor^  Maine. — The 
following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  annual  reports 
from  1889  to  1894  and  from  1896  to  1899  and  in  its  last  annual 
report : 

This  is  the  entrance  to  Cutler'  Harboj,  which  is  a  station  of  the  Eastport,  St. 
John,  «nd  Bay  of  Fundy  pilots.  Vessels  entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy  first  make 
Libby  Islands  and  then  try  to  make  Little  River  light  It  is  a  harl)or  of  refuge, 
and  is  used  as  such  by  vessels  when  they  can  get  in.  This,  however,  is  impos- 
sible in  thick  weather  without  a  more  effective  fog  signal  that  "the  bell  now  on 
Little  River  Island.  The  steamer  Eduardo  was  wrecked  on  Old  Man  Island  In 
1889,  2  miles  south  of  Cutler  Harbor,  and  proved  a  total  loss.  The  crew,  num- 
bering 40  in  all,  were  saved.  She  cost  $285,000,  and  her  master  stated  formally 
that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred  had  there 
been  a  proper  fog  sij^nal  at  this  point. 

The  Board  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  fog  signal  there  In  six  annual 
rejwrts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  signal  would  cost 
$10,500,  and  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  is  therefore  recommended. 

This  estimate,  which  was  made  twelve  years  ago,  is  no  longer  cor- 
rect, owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $15,000  to  establish  this  fog-signal, 
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and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be 
asked  therefor. 

7.  Lihby  Islands^  entrance  to  Machias  Bay^  Maine. — A  new  fog- 
signal  boiler,  two  new  bteam  drums,  and  improved  automatic  fog- 
signal  clocks  in  duplicate  were  provided  and  installed,  and  the  entire 
fog-signal  plant  was  overhauled  and  repaired.  The  boat  slip,  rain 
shed,  boiler  of  the  hoisting  engine,  telephone  line,  and  both  dwellings 
were  repaired. 

12.  Petit  Manaru  seacoast  of  Maine. — A  new  fog-signal  boiler  was 
provided  and  installed,  and  the  fog-signal  plant  was  overhauled  and 
repaired.  The  railroad  track  was  relaid,  and  minor  repairs  were 
made  to  the  cistern,  rain  shed,  and  dwelling. 

15,  Mount  Desert^  on  Movnt  Desert  Rock,  Atlantic  Ocean,  about 
20  miles  southward  of  Mount  Desert  Island,  Main^.. — Two  derricks 
were  provided  to  facilitate  landing  at  different  points  on  the  rock. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

16.  Egg  Rock,  Frenchnfian  Bay,  Maine. — A  fog  signal  operated 
by  compressed  air  was  established. 

19.  Great  Duck  Island,  ahout  0  miles  southward  of  Mount  Desert 
Island,  seacoast  of  Maine. — A  new  steam  drum  was  provided  and 
installed,  the  fog-signal  boilers  were  piped  for  salt  water,  and  the 
barn  and  telephone  line  were  repaired. 

— .  Isle  au  Haut  Harbor,  Isle  au  Ilaut  Thm^ofare,  Maine. — The  fol- 
lowing reconunendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report: 

Lower  East  Penobscot  Bay  and  tlie  water  seaward  for  a  distance  of  about  10 
miles  outside  of  Saddleback  Ledge  light-house  are  claimed  by  fishermen  to  be 
exceedingly  good  fishing  grounds,  and  are  fre<iuented  by  fishing  vessels  ranging 
in  size  from  10  to  KK)  tons  burden.  Haddock  are  caught  here  from  March  till 
May;  haddock,  cod,  and  hake  from  May  till  Oetol)er,  and  cod  from  October  till 
January.  The  most  profitable  fishing  is  during  November  and  Deceml)er,  when 
northeast  snowstorms  are  apt  to  prevail,  and  are  often  of  great  severity.  The 
trawls  set  by  fishermen,  which  often  contain  several  thousand  hooks  can  not  be 
suddenly  left  without  material  loss  or  disadvantage,  and  when  storms  or  night 
approach  the  vessels  often  need  to  remain  on  the  grounds  till  the  last  moment, 
when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tiiey  be  able,  quickly  and  with  certainty 
and  safety,  to  make  a  secure  harbor.  Isle  au  Haut  Harbor  is  the  best  harbor 
convenient  to  these  fishing  grounds,  and  is  so  convenient  in  distance  and  has 
such  good  holding  ground  and  is  so  well  sheltered,  especially  from  all  the  worst 
winds,  northeasterly  and  easterly,  from  which  shelter  is  most  needed,  it  is  highly 
valued  and  much  frequented  by  fishermen.  A  light-station  with  a  fog  bell, 
struck  by  machinery,  would  guide  fishermen  into  this  harbor  when  they  could 
not  find  it  without  such  aid.  It  is  estimate<l  that  these  could  be  established 
here  for  $14,400.  and  the  Board  reconmiends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

— .  Buckle  Island,  entrance  to  York  Narrows,  Maine. — The  follow- 
ing recommendation,  made  in  the  last  six  and  several  pre>nous  annual 
reports  of  the  Board,  is  renewed : 

The  Board  is  informed  that  something  more  than  1.000  sailing  vessels,  carry- 
ing lumber,  fish,  hay,  coal,  granite,  and  general  merchandise,  annually  use  this 
passage.  There  are  also  several  lines  of  steamboats,  some  of  which  make  two 
trips  a  day,  carrying  large  numbers  of  passengers  to  and  from  Bar  Harbor  and 
other  points  along  the  shore,  which  would  be  benefited  by  lights  on  Buckle 
Island.  In  the  early  spring  and  late  fall  steamers,  and  especially  sailing  ves- 
sels, find  It  necessarj-  to  go  through  the  passage  during  the  night,  when  a  light 
on  Buckle  Island  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them.  It  is  further  stated  that 
several  vessels  have  been  cast  away  on  Buckle  Island,  among  them  the  schooner 
Walter  8cott,  which  was  wrecked  in  the  winter  of  1870.  It  is  proposed,  if  the 
necessary  appropriation  is  made,  to  place  a  white  light  with  four  red  sectors, 
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with  a  post  range  light  100  feet  in  front  of  the  main  light  It  is  estimated 
that  these  range  lights  can  be  established  at  a  c*ost  not  exceeding  $14,000,  and 
ib  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

89.  Heron  Neck^  oil  Green  Island^  East  Penobscot  Bay^  Maine. — A 
boathouse  and  boat  slip  were  built;  various  repairs  were  made. 

30-Sl,  Matinicus  aock^  seacoast^  entrance  to  Penobscot  Bay^ 
Maine. — A  new  fog-signal  boiler  was  provided  and  installed,  the  fog- 
signal  plant  and  the  hoisting  engine  were  overhauled,  and  the  10-inch 
whistle  was  replaced  by  a  12-inch  whistle,  making  both  whistles  12- 
inch.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

33.  Whitehead^  on  Whitehead  Island^  entrance  to  West  Penobscot 
Bay^  Maine. — A  new  fog-signal  boiler  was  installed. 

37.  Indian  Island^  entrance  to  Rockvort  Harbor^  West  Penobscot 
Bay^  Maine. — A  stone  oilhouse  was  built. 

60.  Cuckolds  fog-signal  station^  off  entrance  to  Boothhay^  Maine. — • 
The  fog-signal  plant  was  overhauled,  and  other  repairs  were  made. 

59-60.  Abagadasset'  Point  ranges^  Kennebec  River ^  Maine. — A 
brick  oilhouse  was  built.  The  boundaries  of  both  lots  were  marked 
with  granite  monuments. 

61.  Ames  Ledge^  Kennebec  Rioer^  Maine. — The  United  States 
owns  no  land  at  the  station.  The  light  is  shown  from  the  ledge  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore.  It  is  desirable  to  acquire  half  an  acre 
of  land  facing  the  river  on  which  to  build  an  oilhouse  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  land  can  be  purchased,  it  is  estimated,  for  $100.  The 
Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made 
therefor. 

62.  Seguin^  seacoast^  off  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River ^  Maine. — 
A  brick  cistern  was  built,  and  various  repairs  were  made. 

66-66.  Cape  Elizabeth^  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor^  Mai/ne. — The 
10-inch  fog-signal  was  replaced  by  a  12-inch  whistle,  and  various 
repairs  were  made. 

68.  Ram  Island  Ledge^  entratice  to  Portlaiid  Harbor^  Maine. — The 
act  approved  on  June  28, 1902,  authorized  the  construction  of  a  light- 
house and  fog-signal  at  a  cost  of  $166,000,  and  appropriated  $83,000 
therefor.  A  further  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  by  the  act 
approved  on  March  3,  1903,  and  the  balance,  $33,000,  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  act  approved  on  April  28, 1904.  On  September  15, 1902,  the 
Light-House  Board  authorized  the  construction  of  the  station  by  di- 
rect hire  of  labor,  and  the  purchase  of  materials  from  the  lowest  bid- 
der after  due  advertisement,  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations. 
The  structure  is  to  be  a  granite  tower  28  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
70  feet  in  height  to  the  surface  of  the  deck,  consisting  of  35  courses, 
containing  699  stones.  The  first  stones  were  landed  on  the  ledge  and 
the  setting  of  them  commenced  on  July  9,  1903,  and  continued  to 
September  30,  1903,  when  work  was  suspended  for  the  season,  when 
16  courses  had  been  set,  carrying  the  tower  to  a  height  of  32  feet ;  the 
concrete  J3acking  was  put  in,  the  two  cisterns  carried  up  with  the 
tower  to  their  full  heignt,  and  the  manhole  frames  set  and  the  covers 
put  on.  During  the  winter  of  1903-4  the  temporary  plant  was  cared 
for  at  Portland,  and,  when  the  weather  permitted,  the  work  of  cut- 
ting the  stones  was  carried  on  at  the  contractors'  quarries  at  Vinal- 
haven,  Mcj. ;  the  interior  ironwork  and  the  landing  ladder  were  made 
in  the  machine  shop  in  Boston,  and  the  interior  woodwork  in  the 
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storehouse  in  Portland.  Contracts  were  made  for  enameled  bricks 
for  the  tower  lining  and  for  a  composition  lantern,  lantern  floor,  and 
parapet.  The  third-order  illuminating  apparatus  is  being  made  in 
Paris.  From  the  resumption  of  worK  in  April  to  June  30,  1904, 
courses  numbered  17  to  34,  both  inclusive,  of  the  stones  for  the  tower 
were  delivered  and  set,  carrying;  the  tower  to  the  height  of  68  feet. 
The  setting  of  the  enameled  bricks  and  the  drilling  of  holes  in  the 
ledge  for  the  landing  pier  are  in  progress. 

71,  Portland  Breakwater^  Portland  Harbor^  Maine. — Some  200 
tons  of  riprap  stone  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater  for  the 
protection  of  the  station.     Various  repairs  were  made.. 

75.  Boon  Island^  seacoast^  about  7  miles  of  the  entrance  to  York 
Harbor^  Maine. — The  act  approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriated 
$4,000  for  the  construction  of  a  keeper's  dwelling.  The  work  will  be 
taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  twelve 
annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

There  are  at  this  station  one  keeper  and  two  assistants,  and  but  two  sets  of 
quarters  in  one  double  dweliiug.  The  second  assistant  keeper  has  to  board 
either  with  the  family  of  the  keeper  or  with  that  of  the  first  assistant  keeper. 
This  forced  arrangement  is  unsatisfa<i:ory  to  all,  and  Is  quite  unfavorable  to 
the  retention  of  a  second  assistant  of  the  needed  qualifications.  The  station 
is  isolated  and  exposed,  the  tower  is  tall,  and  the  second-order  light  Is  an 
Important  one. 

A  third  dwelling,  which  Is  urgently  needed,  it  was  estimated  could  be  built  for 
$3,400.  On  account  of  the  Increased  «)8t  of  materials  and  labor  for  the  dwell- 
ing, $4,000  will  now  be  required,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  an  appro- 
priation of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Board's  last  annual  report: 

Rear- Admiral  (then  Capt)  R.  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  Navy,  member  of  the  Light- 
House  Board,  stated  at  the  session  of  the  Board  held  on  October  4,  1S97,  that 
on  his  summer  cruise  he  arrived  off  Boon  Island,  Maine,  light-house  in  a  fog 
and  failed  to  hear  the  fog-signal — a  bell  struck  by  hand — under  circumstam'es 
when  a  failure  to  hear  it  might  have  been  extremely  dangerous.  The  Board 
thereupon  made  investigation  of  the  needs  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  while  a  more  efficient  fog-signal  was  needed  In 
that  vicinity  It  would  be  most  useful  at  White  Island,  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
it  so  recommended  in  its  annual  report  for  1897,  and  repeated  it  In  each  annual 
report  since,  that  an  appropriation  of  $5,500  be  made  for  that  purpose.  The 
Board  has  now  become  convinced  from  receiit  developments  that  the  most 
desirable  point  In  the  region  of  the  Isle  of  Shoals  for  a  fog-signal  is  Boon  Island. 
The  steamers  plying  between  Boston  and  Bangor  run  from  Seguln  light,  at  the 
mouth  of  Kennebec  River,  for  Boon  Island,  and  the  steamers  from  Portland 
and  from  St.  Johns  to  Boston  all  run  for  Boon  Island  in  the  winter,  and  th^y 
are  all  afraid  of  Pollocks  Rock,  nearly  a  mile  southwesterly  from  Boon  Island. 
The  Board  therefore  now  recommends  that  an  effective  fog-signal  be  established 
at  Boon  Island  In  addition  to  the  bell  fog-signal  now  there,  which  bell  will  be 
of  use  In  case  of  the  disability  at  any  time  of  the  proposed  new  fog-signal.  It 
is  estimated  that  such  a  fog-signal  can  be  established  at  Boon  Island  for  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  that 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

77.  Portsmouth  Harbor^  New  Hampshire. — A  brick  oilhpuse  was 
built. 

78-79.  Seavys  Island  Range^  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbor^  New 
Hampshire. — The  range  lights  were  discontinued  on  September  16, 
1903. 

80-^1.  Little  Harbor^  entrance  to  Little  Harbor^  New  Ham,pshire. 
A  brick  oilhouse  was  built. 
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REPAIRS. 


Kepairs  more  or  less  extensive  were  made  at  the  following-named 
light-stations : 


2. 
a 

5. 

G. 

8. 
10. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

2a 

32. 
34. 
35. 
38. 
39. 
41. 
43. 


St.  Croix  River,  Me. 
Lubec  Channe],  Me. 
Little  River,  Me. 
Avery  Rock,  Me. 
Moose  Pealc,  Me. 
Nasb  Island,  Me. 
Crabtree  Ledge,  Me.  . 
Bear  Island,  Me. 
Bass  Harbor  Head,  Me. 
Burnt  Coat  Harbor,  Me. 
Bluebill  Bay,  Me. 
Saddleback  Ledge,  Me. 
Deer  Island  Thorofare,  Me. 
Goose  Rocks,  Me. 
Eagle  Island,  Me. 
Pumpkin  Island,  Me. 
Two  Busli  Island,  Me. 
Owls  Head,  Me. 
Rockland  Breakwater,  Me. 
Negro  Island,  Me. 
Grindell  Point,  Me. 
Fort  Point,  Me. 
Marsball  Point,  Me. 


44.  Monhegan  Island,  Me. 

45.  Manana  Island,  Me. 

46.  Franklin  Island,  Me. 

47.  Pemaquid  Point,  Me. 

48.  Ram  Island,  Me. 

49.  Burnt  Island,  Me. 

51.  Hendricks  Head,  Me. 

52.  Pond  Island,  Me. 

54.  Perkins  Island,  Me. 

55.  Squirrel  Point,  Me. 

5(>-57.  Doubling  Point  Range,  Me. 

58.  Doubling  Point,  Me. 

02.  Seguin,  Me. 

iVy-m.  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 

00.  Portland  Head,  Me. 

70.  Spring  Point  Ledge,  Me. 

72.  Wood  Island,  Me. 

73.  Ckmt  Island,  Me. 

74.  Cape  Neddick,  Me. 

75.  Boon  Island.  Me. 

76.  Whaleback,  N.  H. 

82.  Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H. 


DAY  OR  UNLIGHTED  BEACONS. 


Mouse  Island  Ledge^  Penobscot  Bay^  Maine. — A  daymark,  consist- 
ing of  an  iron  spindle  siinnounted  by  a  cask,  both  painted  black,  was 
established. 

Long  Ledge^  entrance  to  Cranberry  Harbor^  Maine. — A  daymark, 
consisting  oi  an  iron  spindle  surmoimted  by  a  cask,  both  painted  red, 
was  established. 

Horseshoe  Ledge^  BluehiU  Bay^  Maine. — A  hole  was  drilled  in  the 
ledge  for  the  spindle. 

Grindstone  Zedge^  entrance  to  BluehiU  Bay^  Maine. — A  hole  was 
drilled  in  the  ledge  for  the  spindle. 

Lime  liock^  Sassanoa  River^  Maine. — ^The  replacing  of  the  wooden 
daymark  by  an  iron  daymark  is  in  progress. 

Carletons  Ledges^  Sassanoa  River^  Maine. — ^The  replacing  of  the 
wooden  daymark  by  an  iron  daymark  is  in  progress. 

Jetty  opposite  Carletons  Ledges^  Sassanoa  River^  Maine. — The 
replacing  or  the  wooden  daymark  by  an  iron  daymark  is  in  progress. 

LIGHT- VESSteL. 

63.  Cape  Elizabeth  light-vessel,  No.  7^,  entrance  to  Portland  Har- 
bor, MainCy  about  6  miles  southeasterly  from  Cape  Elizabeth  light- 
house, Maine. — ^This  steam,  self-propelling,  wooden  light-vessel  was 
built  in  1902.  Her  displacement  is  495  tons.  She  has  a  steam  fog- 
signal.  On  July  1,  1903,  relief  light- vessel  No.  58  took  her  place, 
and  she  came  into  Portland  under  her  own  steam.  On  October  6, 
1903,  she  resumed  her  station,  and  relief  light- vessel  No.  58  was  with- 
drawn. She  was  adrift  on  January  22, 19&,  and  was  replaced  on  her 
station  on  January  27, 1904.  She  received  needed  stores  and  fitments 
and  proper  repairs. 
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rO(J-8IGNALS  OPERATBD  BY  STEAM  OR  OIL  ENGINES. 

4.  West  Quoddy  Head^  Maine. — ^The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of 
locomotive-type  boilers,  improved  automatic  clocks  and  whistle 
valves,  and  10-inch  whistles,  all  in  duplicate.  Tt  has  55  pounds 
pressure,  and  67  cubic  feet  of  steam  are  used  a  second  of  blast.  This 
whistle  was  in  operation  some  1,371  hours  during  the  year,  and  con- 
sumed about  73  tons  of  coal. 

7.  Libhy  Inlands^  Maine, — ^Thc  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  loco- 
motive-type toilers,  improved  automatic  clocks,  whistle  valves,  and 
10-inch  whistles,  all  in  duplicate.  It  has  55  pounds  pressure,  and  80 
cubic  feet  of  steam  are  used  a  second  of  blast.  This  whistle  was  in 
operation- some  1,568  hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed  about  112 
tons  of  coal. 

J2.  Petit  Manan,  Maine, — The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  loco- 
motive-type boilers,  improved  automatic  clocks  and  whistle  valves, 
and  10-inch  whistles,  all  in  duplicate.  It  has  55  pounds  pressure, 
and  45  cubic  feet  of  steam  are  used  a  second  of  blast.  This  whistle 
was  in  operation  some  1,32^2  hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed 
about  83  tons  of  coal. 

15,  Mount  Desert^  Maine, — The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  4  horse- 
power oil  engines,  air  compressors  and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate, 
and  a  first-cmss  Daboll  trumpet.  I^'ive  pounds  pressure  and  1.01 
cubic  feet  of  f^ee  air  are  used  a  sivond  of  blast.  This  trumpet  was 
in  operation  some  1,277  hours  daring  the  .year,  and  consumed  about 
736  gallons  of  oil. 

16,  Egg  Rock,,  Frenchman  Bay^  Maine,~^The  fog-signal  plant, 
which  was  established  on  June  30,  1904:,  consists  of  4-iiorsepower  oil 
engines,  air  compressors  and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate,  and  a  first- 
class  Daboll  trumpet. 

19,  Great  Duch  Inland,^  Maine, — The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of 
locomotive-type  boilers,  improved  automatic  clocks  and  whistle 
valves,  and  iO-inch  whistles,  all  in  duplicate.  It  has  55  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  40  cubic  feet  of  steam  are  used  a  second  of  blast.  This 
whistle  was  in  oj)eration  some  1,324  hours  during  the  year,  and  con- 
sumed about  69  toiiH  of  coal. 

30-31,  Matinicus  Rock^  Maine, — ^The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of 
locomotive- type  boilers,  improved  automatic  clocks  and  whistle 
valves,  and  12-inch  whistles,  all  in  du])licate.  It  has  55  pounds 
pressure,  and  79  cubic  feet  of  steam  are  used  a  second  of  blast.  This 
whistle  was  in  o]x»ration  some  1,407  hours  during  the  year,  and  con- 
sumed about  86  tons  of  coal. 

33,  Whitehead^  Maine, — The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  locomo- 
tive-type boilers,  im])roved  automatic  clocks  and  whistle  valves,  and 
10-inch  whistles,  all  in  duplicate.  It  has  55  pounds  pressure,  and  75 
cubic  feet  of  steam  arc  used  a  second  of  blast.  This  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  1,282  hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed  about  70* 
tons  of  coal. 

35,  RocMand  Breakwater ^  entrance  to  Rockland  Harhor^  Maine, — 
The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  4-horscpower  oil  engines,  air  com- 
pressors and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate,  and  a  first-class  Daboll 
trumpet.  It  has  4  pounds  pressun*,  and  1.5  cubic  feet  of  frw  air  are 
used  a  second  of  blast.  This  tnunpet  was  in  operation  some  681 
hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed  about  413  gallons  of  oil. 
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45.  Manana  Island^  Maine. — The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of 
4-horsepower  oil  engines,  air  compressors  and  air  tanks,  all  in  dupli- 
cate, and  a  first-class  DaboU  trumpet.  It  has  4^  pounds  pressure, 
and  0.28  cubic  foot  of  free  air  is  used  a  second  of  blast.  The  trumpet 
was  in  operation  some  1,0G6  hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed 
about  533  gallons  of  oil.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

oO,  Cuckold?  8  fog -signal  station^  off  entrance  to  Boothhay^  Maine. — 
The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  4-horsepower  oil  engines,  air  com- 
pressors and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate,  and  a  first-class  DaboU 
trumpet.  It  has  4  pounds  of  pressure  and  1.2  cubic  feet  of  free  air 
are  used  a  second  of  blast.  This  trumpet  was  in  operation  some  1,220 
hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed  about  573  gallons  of  oil. 

62,  Seguin^  off  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  Rioer^  seacoast  of 
Maine. — ^The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  locomotive-type  boilers, 
improved  automatic  clocks  and  whistle  valves,  and  10-inch  whistles, 
all  in  duplicate.  It  has  55  pounds  pressure,  and  76  cubic  feet  of 
steam  are  used  a  second  of  blast.  This  whistle  was  in  operation 
some  937  hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed  about  77  tons  of  coal. 

63.  Gave  Elizabeth  light-veHsel^  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor^ 
Maine. — ^This  12-inch  steam  chime  whistle  was  in  operation  some  55»3 
hours  during  the  year,  and  consumed  about  25  tons  of  coal. 

66-66'.  Cape  Elizabeth^  Casco  Bay^  Maine. — ^The  fog-signal  plant 
consists  of  locomotive-type  boilers,  improved  automatic  clocks  and 
whistle  valves,  and  12-inch  whistles,  all  in  duplicate.  It  has  55 
pounds  pressure,  and  94  cubic  feet  of  steam  are  used  a  second  of  blast. 
This  whistle  was  in  operation  some  781  hours  during  the  year,  and 
consumed  about  57  tons  of  coal. 

69.  Portland  Head^  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor^  Maine. — The 
fog-signal  plant  consists  of  4-horsepower  oil  engines,  air  compressors 
and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate,  and  a  first-class  DaboU  trumpet.  It 
has  5  pounds  pressure,  and  0.26  cubic  foot  of  free  air  is  used  a  second 
of  blast.  This  trumpet  was  in  operation  some  828  hours  during  the 
year,  and  consumed  about  479  gallons  of  oil. 

76.  Whaleback^  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbor^  Neio  Hampshire. — 
The  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  4-horsepower  oil  engines,  air  com- 
pressors and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate,  and  a  first-class  DaboU  trum- 
pet. It  has  5^  pounds  pressure,  and  3  cubic  feet  of  free  air  are  used  a 
second  of  blast.  This  trumpet  was  in  operation  some  752  hours  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  consumed  about  401  gallons  of  oil. 

» 

BUOYAGE. 

During  the  year  there  were  established  2  iron  spindle,  1  whistling, 
1  second-class  can,  1  second-class  nun,  and  18  spar  buoys.  A  bell 
buoy  was  substituted  for  the  whistling  buoy  off  Duck  Rocks,  near 
Monhegan  Island;  a  bell  buoy  was  substituted  for  the  second-class 
nun  buoy  off  Corwin  Rock,  entrance  to  Portland  Harbor;  a  bell  buoy 
was  substituted  for  the  Old  Prince  second-class  nun  buoy,  Cape  Por- 
poise Harbor;  a  second-class  nun  buoy  was  substituted  for  the  spar 
buoy  off  Hooper  Island  Rocks,  Herring  Gut ;  and  a  second-class  nun 
buoy  was  substituted  for  the  spar  buoy  on  West  Mark  Island  Ledge, 
East  Penobscot  Bay,  Maine.  There  are  18  whistling  buoys  and  26 
beU  buoys  in  position. 
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LIGHT-HOUSE    DEPOTS. 

Bear  Island^  Mount  Desert  Island^  Maine. — The  coal  shed  was 
repaired  and  was  enlarged  by  lengthening  it  41  feet. 

Whitehead^  on  Whitehedd  Island.  Maine. — The  wheeling  stage  and 
coal  shed  were  repaired. 

Little  Diamond  Island^  Portland  Harbor,  Maine. — The  wharf  was 
extended  shoreward  about  66  feet;  a  2-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  was 
laid  to  carry  water  from  the  cistern  to  the  end  of  tlie  wharf,  and 
minor  repairs  were  made  to  the  windmill. 

TENDERS. 

The  Lilac. — This  steel  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1892  and  has  a 
displacement  of  550  tons.  She  steamed  about  14,025  miles  and  con- 
sumed some  1,279  tons  of  coal.  She  established  15  buoys,  replaced  44 
buoys,  changed  206  buovs,  painted  203  buoys,  recovered  28  buoys, 
delivered  60  tons  of  coal  to  light-vessel  No.  74  and  5  tons  to  light- 
stations,  and  worked  36  hours  at  the  light-house  depot  on  buoys. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

The  Geranium. — ^This  wooden  side- wheel  steamer  was  built  in  1863 
and  is  of  about  356  tons  burden.  She  steamed  about  5,739  miles  and 
consumed  some  509  tons  of  coal.  She  established  6  buoys,  replaced 
25  buoys,  changed  172  buoys,  painted  245  buoys  and  2  spindles;  recov- 
ered 4  buoys,  and  worked  125  days  at  the  light-house  depot  on  buoys. 
Her  deterioration,  inefficiency,  and  unremunerative  cost  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned.  An  ancient  wooden  side-wheeler  of  limited  use 
at  any  season,  she  is  useless  during  the  winter  months  in  these  waters, 
and  by  reason  of  slow  speed  and  unseaworthiness  she  is  incapable  of 
doing  more  than  half  a  tender's  duty  at  any  time,  while  it  costs  as 
much  to  run  her  as  though  she  was  of  full  value. 


SECOND   DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  Hampton  Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  to 
Elisha  Ledge,  off  Warren  Point,  Rhode  Island,  but  does  not  include 
either  the  harbor  or  the  ledge.  It  embraces  all  aids  to  navigation  on 
the  seacoast  and  tidal  waters  of  Massachusetts,  excepting  on  the 
Taunton  River  and  that  part  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  lying  within  the 
State  boundary. 

Inapector. — Commander  C.  W.  Bartlett,  U.  &.  Navy. 

Engineer. — Lieut.  Col.  William  S.  Stanton,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army. 

In  this  district  there  ate: 

Light-houses   and   lighted   beacoiiH-.  88 

Light-vesBelR   In   position u 11 

Light-vessels    for    relief 2 

Day  or  unlighted  beacons 74 

Kog'Signals,  steam  or  air 12 

Fog-signals,  bell,  run  by  machinery 15 

Whistling  buoj's  in  position 12 

Lighted  buoys,  gas.  In  position 8 

Bell  buoys  in  position 21 

Electric  bell  buoy  in  position 1 

Other  buoys  in  position 577 

lee  buoys  for  winter  use 6 

Steam  tenders  Mayflower^  Azalea^  and  Verbena  buoy  tenders  and  for  supply 

and    inspection 3 

Steamer  Myrtle,  for  construction  and  repair  in  the  First  and  Second  dis- 
tricts      1 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

85,  Newhuryport  Hnrhor^  mouth  of  Merrimac  River^  Massaehu- 
ftetts. — A'  boathouse  was  built.  Brick  foundations  were  provided 
for  the  light  tower  and  dwelling,  and  the  dwelling  was  repaired, 

— .  Dog  Bar  Breakwater^  entrance  to  Gloucester  Harbor^  Afassa- 
cimsetts, — ^This  breakwater  is  to  extend  2,250  feet  from  the  shore  at 
Eastern  Point  across  the  entrance  to  Gloucester  Harbor.  The  sub- 
structure is  a  rubble  mound  built  to  the  height  of  mean  low  water; 
the  superstructure  is  of  dimension  stones  built  to  the  height  of  7.5 
feet  above  mean  hirfi  water  with  a  width  of  10  feet  on  top.  It  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  post-light  on  the  end  of  the 
substructure  during  the  winter,  and  although  a  lighted  buoj'  has  been 
kept  off  its  outer  end,  quite  a  numl)er  of  vessels  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  seriously  damaged  by  colliding  with  it.  The  Board  rec- 
ommends that  a  light  be  placed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  breakwater, 
which  is  now  approaching  completion,  and  that  a  fog-signal  by  bell 
or  trumpet  be  also  established.  It  is  estimated  that  a  light-house 
with  a  fog-signal  operated  by  compressed  air  and  a  first-class  Daboll 
trumpet,  the  tower  to  be  of  iron  with  iron  deck  and  fourth-order  lan- 
tern, would  cost  $42,795.  The  Board  recommends  that  an  appropri- 
ation of  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 
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P7,  98,  Baker  Island^  entrance  to  Salem  Harbor^  Massachusetts. — 
The  following  recommendation,  which  was  made  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  is  renewed : 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Salem  that  067  ves- 
sels, with  cargoes  amounting  in  tonnage  to  482,470  tons,  and  1,005  vessels  for 
refuge,  n  mounting  in  tonnage  to  173,509  tons,  total,  650,039  tons,  entered  that 
rx>rt  during  the  year  1001 ;  and  that  the  vessels  so  entering  the  harbor  with  car- 
goes delivered  at  Salem,  In  coal  alone,  carried  417,924  tons,  valued  at  $1,070,000. 

Besides  the  vessels  entering  and  leaving  Salem  Harlwr  with  cargoes  and  for 
refuge,  it  is  rejwrted  that  a  fleet  of  2  steam  colliers,  3  seagoing  tugboats,  and  10 
barges,  mailing  an  average  of  20  trii)s  a  year  and  carrying  about  500,000  tons 
of  coal  to  iK>rts  around  Cape  Cod,  while  towing  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  are  frequently  comi>elled  to  run  baclt  to  Boston  for  a 
harbor  on  acc'ount  of  the  lack  of  an  efficient  fog-signal  at.  Salem. 

Many  vessels  enter  and  leave  Salem  Harbor  with  cargoes  and  for  refuge. 
Considerable  commerce  is  carrietl  in  tow  barges  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Ports- 
inouth  and  Portland.  These  barges  frequently  seels  a  harbor  here  uiK)n  very 
short  notice  when  the  fogs  or  thiclc  snowstorms  come  up,  which  are  so  i>i*evalent 
on  tlie  New  England  coast  north  of  Cai)e  Cod.  Salem  outer  harbor  is  cai)acious, 
and  is  sheltere<i,  in  a  measure,  by  Cape  Ann,  from  northeasters,  the  preva- 
lent winter  storms.  A  large  number  of  ledges  border  its  approach.  The  range 
of  the  fog-bell  is  very  short.  It  is  estimate<l  that  a  steam  fog-signal  could  be 
established  at  Baker  Island  light-station  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  the  Board 
re(X)mmends  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

]00.  Fort  Pickering^  Whiter  Inland^  Salem  Ilarhor^  Massa- 
chusetts.— The  bridge  across  the  moat,  carried  away  by  the  ice,  was 
rebuilt.     Minor  repairs  were  made. 

J03.  Egg  Roel\  off  Nahant^  Mass. — A  boat  winch  was  provided. 

109.  The  Grares^  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor^  Massachusetts. — The 
act  approved  on  March  3,  1904,  authorized  the  construction  of  this 
light-house  and  fog-signal  at  a  total  cost  of  $188,000,  and  appropri- 
ated $75,000  therefor.  The  balance,  $113,000,  was  appropriated  by 
the  act  approved  on  April  28,  1904.  On  September  15,  1902,  the 
construction  of  the  station  was  authorized  by  direct  hire  of  labor, 
and  the  purchase  of  materials  of  the  lowest  bidder.  The  structure  is 
to  be  a  granite  tower  30  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  88  feet 
in  height  to  the  surface  of  the  deck,  and  consisting  of  44  courses  con- 
taining 882  stones.  The  first  stones  were  landed  on  the  ledge  and 
the  setting  of  them  was  commenced  on  August  11,  1903,  and  con- 
tinued to  Octol)er  31,  1903,  when  work  was  suspended  for  the  winter, 
iil  courses  having  been  set,  carr5'ing  the  tower  to  a  height  of  42 
feet.  The  two  cisterns  were  carried  up  with  the  tower,  and  the  con- 
crete backing  was  put  in.  During  the  winter  of  1903-4  the  tem- 
porary plant  was  cared  for,  and,  when  the  weather  permitted,  the 
work  of  cutting  the  stones  was  can'ied  on  at  the  contractor's  quarries 
at  Rockport,  Mass.  The  interior  ironwork  and  the  landing  ladder 
were  made  in  the  Board's  Boston  machine  shop,  and  the  interior 
woodwork  was  made  in  the  Board's  Portland  storehouse.  Contracts 
were  made  for  enameled  bricks  for  the  lining  of  the  tower  and  for  a 
composition  lantern,  lantern  floor,  and  parapet.  The  first-order 
illuminating  apparatus  is  being  made  in  Paris.  From  the  resump- 
tion of  work  in  April  to  June  30,  1904,  courses  numbered  22  to  44, 
both  inclusive,  of  the  stones  for  the  tower  w^ere  delivered  and  set, 
carrying  the  tower  to  the  full  height  of  the  stonework,  88  feet.  The 
enameled  bricks  for  the  interior  lining  of  the  tower  were  delivered 
and  their  setting  was  l;>egun.  The  drilling  of  holes  in  the  ledge  for 
the  landing  pier  is  in  progress; 
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110^  111.  LovelU  Island  rangc^  entrance  to  Boston  Harhor^  Massa- 
chusetts.— Plank  walks  were  laid  between  the  dwelling  and  both 
towers.    Lightning  rods  were  put  on  the  towers. 

— .  State  Ledge^  Boston  Harbo^\  Massachusetts. — The  following 
recommendation,  which  was  made  in  the  last  thirteen  annual  reports 
of  the  Board,  is  renewed : 

The  ship  channel  from  the  Boston  wharves  to  Nix  Mate  Buoy  has  no  aids  to 
navigation  except  buoj's.  Vessels  find  it  very  difficult  In  thick  weather  and  at 
night  to  Ifeep  in  the  channel,  and  they  are  particularly  perplexed  to  know 
just  where  to  turn  in  the  neighborhood  of  State  Ledge  and  buoy  No.  8,  both  in 
leaving  and  entering  the  harbor.  Large  excursion  steamers,  as  well  as  steamers 
of  the  regular  lines  running  out  of  Boston,  frequently  have  to  anchor  in  thick 
weather  solely  because  they  have  no  guide  between  Nix  Mate  buoy  and  the 
wharves.  This  greatly  incommodes  business  men  going  and  coming  during  the 
summer  months,  when  fogs  are  prevalent.  The  Board  has  recognized  for  a 
long  time  the  necessity  for  a  light  and  fog-signal  at  this  point,  but  has  post- 
poned action  while  the  improvements  In  the  channel  of  the  harbor  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  engineers  were  in  progress.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  a  light  and  fog-signal  ought  to  be  established  near  buoy 
No.  8,  or  at  or  near  State  I^edge.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  fi2,000  to 
establish  a  light  and  fog-signal  at  this  iH)int. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Board's  last  annual  report  is  re- 
newed : 

It  is  recommende<l  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

Owing  to  the  recent  rise  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  the  construction 
of  this  station  will  cost  more  now  than  when  the  estimate  of  $42,000  was  made, 
fourteen  years  ago.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  should  be  increased  from 
$42,000  to  $52,000,  and  It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  the  latter 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

1H-I15.  Broad  Sound  Channel  range^  Spectacle  Island^  Boston 
HarboTj  Massachusetts. — A  brick  oilhouse  was  built  and  lightning 
rods  were  put  on  both  towers.  The  color  of  the  towers  was  changed 
from  red  to  white. 

120-121.  Spectacle  Island  range^  Spectacle  Island^  Bostoj\H arbor ^ 
Massachusetts. — Both  towers  were  moved  about  15  feet  in  a  southerly 
direction  parallel  with  their  former  position,  and  provided  with 
masonry  foundations  and  lightning  rods.  The  color  of  the  towers 
was  changed  from  white  to  lower  third  white,  middle  third  red,  and 
upper  third  white. 

125.  Minots  Ledge^  on  the  Outer  Minotj  one  of  the  Cohasset  rocks^ 
Massachusetts  Bay^  entrance  to  Boston  Bay.,  Massachusetts. — A  new 
fog  bell  striking  machine  was  installed,  and  the  assistant's  dwelling 
improved  and  protected.  Part  of  the  boat  slip  displaced  by  ice  was 
put  back  in  place,  and  the  boat  slip  itself  was  extended  seaward  about 
15  feet. 

132.  Scituate  Breakwater^  entrance  to  Scituate  Harbor^  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  Massachusetts. — The  light-spindle  and  the  two  beacons  in 
the  harbor,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  ico,  were  reset. 

ISS-lSi.  Plymouth  range  (Gurnet)^  entrance  to  Plymouth,  Kings- 
ton, and  Duxbury  harbors,  Massachusetts. — The  boundary  fence  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  dwelling  was  repaired. 

136.  Race  Point,  entrance  to  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Massachusetts. — The 
principal  keeper's  dwelling  was  improved  and  protected ;  a  new  fog- 
signal  boiler  was  put  in;  the  fog-signal  plant  was  overhauled,  and 
various  repairs  were  made. 
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137.  Wood  End^  entrance  to  Provincetown  Harbor^  Ca^e  Cod  Bay^ 
Massachusetts. — The  plank  walks  were  renewed.  Various  repairs 
were  made. 

138.  Long  Pointy  entrance  to  Providencetown  Harbor^  Cape  Cod  • 
Bay^  Massachusetts. — ^A  brick  oilhouse  was  built. 

IJfi.  Billingsgate  Island^  entrance  to  Wellf^eet  Harbor^  Cape  Codj 
Massachusetts. — An  outside  courise  of  bricks  was  built  around  the 
light-tower,  a  brick  oilhouse  built,  and  the  dwelling  repaired. 

159.  Brant  Pointy  entrance  to  Nantucket  U arbor ^  MasHaehusetts. — 
A  brick  oilhouse  was  built. 

160-161,  Nantucket  Cliff  range^  northerly  side  of  Nantucket  Island^ 
Massachiisetts. — The  two  light-towers  and  the  dwelling  were  im- 
proved and  protected,  the  boundary  fence  was  rebuilt,  and  plank 
walks  were  laid  between  all  the  buildings.  A  brick  oilhouse  was 
built.  The  roof  of  the  front  tower  was  modified  and  the  reflector 
raised  2  feet.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

167-168.  Hyannis^  Nantucket  Sound,  Massachusetts. — ^The  wooden 
deck  and  brick  parapet  of  the  light-tower  were  replaced  by  an  iron 
deck  and  wooden  parapet. 

171.  Cape  Pogey  Nantucket  Sound,  Massachusetts. — The  pedestal 
in  the  tower  was  leveled,  the  boundary  fence  was  rebuilt,  and  a  fence 
was  built  along  the  front  of  the  light-nouse  land. 

176.  West  Chop,  entrance  to  Vineyard  Sotrnd,  Massachusetts. — A 
new  fog-signal  boiler  was  provided  and  installed,  and  the  fog-signal 
plant  overhauled. 

184*  Cuttyhunk,  entrance  to  Buzzards  Bay,  Massachiisetts. — A 
boundary  fence  was  built.    Minor  repairs  were  made. 


REPAIRS. 


Repairs  more  or  less  extensive  were  made  at  the  following-named 
stations : 


83-84.  Siflisbnry  Beach,  Mass. 
88-89.  Ipswich  Range,  Mass. 
02-93.  C^ape  Ann,  Mass. 
97-98.  Baker  Island,  Mass. 

116.  Deer  Island,  Mass. 

117.  Long  Island  Head,  Mass. 
127.  Boston,  Mass. 

130.  Narrows,  Boston  Harbor,  Mass. 
135.  Duxbury  Pier,  Mass. 

141.  Sandy  Neck,  Mass. 

142.  CaiJe  Cod,  Mass. 
156.  Sankaty  Head,  Mass. 
158.  Gay  Head,  Mass. 


166.  Bishop  and  Clerks,  Mass. 
172.  Edgartown,  Mass. 
175.  East  Chop,  Mass. 
177.  Nobska  Point,  Mass. 

179.  Grassy     Island     Ledge     lieaoon. 

Mass. 

180.  Middle  Ledge  beacon,  Mass. 

181.  Tarpaulin  Cove,  Mass. 

185.  Dumpling  Rook,  Mass. 

186.  Butler  Flats,  Mass. 

187.  Palmer  Island,  Mass. 

190.  Bird  Island,  Mass. 

191.  Wings  Neck,  Mass. 


DAY  AND  UNLIGHTED  B£ACX)NS. 


These  are  now,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  good  order.    No  new  bea- 
cons have  been  established  during  the  year. 


LIGHT- VESSELS. 


12i.  Boston  liaht-vessel.  No.  54,  Boston  Bay,  entrance  to  Boston 
Harbor,  Massachusetts  (about  6  miles  E.  \  S.  from,  Boston  light- 
house). — ^This  vessel  was  built  of  steel,  in  1892,  is  of  490  tons  dis- 
placement, has  a  steam  fog-signal,  and  is  self-propelled.    She  was 
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relieved  by  relief  light- vessel  No.  58  on  May  8,  1904,  and  steamed  in 
to  Boston.    She  received  needed  fitments  and  repairs. 

IJiS.  Pollock  Rip  Shoals  light-vessel^  No,  73^  northward  of  the  Pol- 
lock  Rip  Shte^  entrance  to  Nantucket  Sounds  Massachusetts, — This 
steel,  steam,  self-propelled  vessel  was  built  in  1901,  is  of  538  tons  gross 
burden,  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  On  May  7,  1904,  upon  being 
relieved  by  relief  light- vessel  No.  58,  she  went  to  Boston  for  repair's, 
after  which  she  steamed  to  her  station.  She  received  needed  fitments, 
supplies,  and  repairs. 

160.  Pollock  Rip  light' i^essel,  No,  4^?  off  Chatham,  Cape  Cod^ 
Massachicsetts, — ^This  composite  vessel  of  about  410  tons  displacement 
was  built,  with  a  steam  fog-signal,  in  1801.  On  November  9,  1903,  a 
schooner  collided  with  this  light- vesvsel,  but,  aside  from  roughing  up. 
the  copper,  the  damage  received  was  slight.  On  December  18,  1903, 
three  barges,  in  tow  ot  tug  Sxcatara^  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  collided  with  this  light- vessel  and  inflicted 
much  damage,  which  was  repaired  when  the  vessel  came  in,  in  Feb- 
ruarj^,  1904.  The  coal  and  iron  company  paid  for  repairing  the  dam- 
ages inflicted.  On  January  3, 1904,  she  parted  her  moorings,  between 
the  bridle  and  the  next  shackle,  and  drifted  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  to  the  south-southwest  of  her  station,  where  she  was  anchored. 
She  was  replaced  on  the  6th  on  her  station  by  the  tender  Azalea.  On 
February  16,  1904,  she  was  relieved  by  reliet  light-vessel  No.  58,  and 
brought  in  for  additional  repairs,  upon  the  completion  of  which,  on 
March  16,  1904,  she  resumed  her  station.  On  June  9,  1904,  she  was 
relieved  bj^  light-vessel  No.  58.  She  resumed  her  station  on  June  24, 
sind  relief  light- vessel  No.  58  was  withdrawn.  During  the  year  she 
received  needed  fitments  and  proper  repairs. 

162.  Shovelful  Shoal  light-vessel^  No.  3^  off  Monomoy  Pointy  Cape 
Cod^  Massachusetts. — This  wooden  vessel,  of  about  140  tons  gross 
burden,  was  built  in  1853,  and  has  a  bell  for  fog-signal.  On  January 
8,  1904,  a  four-masted  schooner  collided  with  this  vessel  and  inflicted 
much  damage.  This  damage  was  repaired  on  the  station,  and  the 
owners  of  the  schooner  paid  the  bills.  On  May  28  this  light-vessel 
was  relieved  by  relief  light-vessel  No.  9,  after  which,  on  June  8,  1904, 
she  resumed  her  station.  During  the  year  she  rec^eived  needed  fit- 
ments and  proper  repairs. 

163.  Handkerchief  light-vessel  No.  4?  Nantucket  Sounds  Massa- 
chusetts.— This  wooden  vessel,  of  about  104  tons  gross  burden,  was 
built  in  1855,  and  has  a  bell  for  fog-signal.  On  May  19,  1904,  she 
was  relieved  by  relief  light- vessel  No.  9.  On  May  27  she  returned  to 
her  station.  During  the  year  she  was  supplied  with  needed  fitments 
and  proper  repairs. 

16]^.  Great  Round  Shoal  light-vessel^  No.  i^,  off  Nantucket^  Massa- 
chusetts.— This  wooden  vessel,  of  about  410  tons  gross  burden,  with  a 
compressed-air  fog-signal,  was  built  in  1877.  She  remained  on  her 
station  during  the  entire  year.  She  was  supplied  with  needed  fit- 
ments and  proper  repairs. 

167.  Nanticcket  Shoals  light-vessel^  No.  66^  about  J^l  miles  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  Nantucket^  Mass. — This  composite 
ship  was  built  in  1895-96.  She  is  a  screw  steamer  of  about  530 
tons  displacement,  and  had  a  steam  fog-simial  and  electric  lens  lan- 
tern at  her  fore  and  main  mastheads.    On  December  15, 1903,  she  was 
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relieved  bv  light- vessel  No.  58,  "when  she  steamed  from  her  station  to 
New  Bedford  for  coal.  On  January  5, 1904,  she  resumed  her  station, 
and  light-vessel  No.  58  was  withdrawn.  On  March  28,  upon  being 
relieved  by  light- vessel  No.  58,  she  again  came  to  Netvr  Bedford  for 
coal  and  water.  She  resumed  her  station  on  April  4,  having  received 
needed  stores  and  fitments.  She  received  various  repairs  during  the 
year. 

169,  Cross  Rip  light-vessel^  No.  5,  Nantucket  Sounds  Massachu- 
setts- — This  wooden  vessel  of  about  130  tons  burden,  new  measure- 
ment, was  built  in  1864,  and  has  a  bell  for  fog-signal.  On  July  25, 
1903,  she  was  run  into  by  the  barge  Buttress ^  in  tow  of  the  "  B  "  Line 
Transportation  Company,  and  was  somewhat  damaged.  This  dam- 
•age  was  repaired  without  taking  the  vessel  in,  and  the  transportation 
company  paid  the  bills.  On  August  7  the  barge  Parks ^  belonging  to 
the  Staples  Coal  Company,  of  Taunton,  collided  with  this  light- vessel. 
The  damage  was  repaired  on  station,  and  the  coal  company  paid  the 
bills.  On  January  5,  1904,  she  was  dragged  from  her  station  about 
250  yards,  by  heavy  ice,  and  was  replaced  on  January  8,  1904.  In 
February  she  was  twice  dragged  by  ice  a  short  distance  from  her 
station,  and  replaced  by  the  tender.  On  April  30  she  was  relieved  by 
relief  light-vessel  No.  9  and  towed  to  New  Bedford.  She  resumed 
her  station  on  May  7,  1904.  She  received  during  the  year  needed  fit- 
ments and  proper  repairs. 

J 70,  Succofinesset  Shoal  light-vessel^  No,  6^  Nantucket  Sounds  Mas- 
sachusetts,— ^The  date  when  this  wooden  vessel  was  built  is  unknown, 
but  she  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1890.  She  is  of  about  140  tons 
gross  burden,  and  has  a  bell  for  fog-signal.  On  May  8, 1904,  she  was 
relieved  by  relief  light-vessel  No.  9  and  brought  to  New  Bedford. 
On  May  18  she  resumed  her  station.  She  was  supplied  during  the 
year  with  needed  fitments  and  proper  repairs. 

18'Z,  Vineyard  Sound  light-vessel^  No  J^l^  western  entrance  to  Vine- 
yard Sounds  Massachusetts, — This  wooden  vessel,  of  about  387  tons 
burden,  old  measurement,  was  built  in  1876,  and  has  a  steam  fog- 
signal.  On  May  28  the  tug  Aaron  M,  Bangs^  with  three  scows  in  tow, 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  ship's  bow,  collided  with  the  vessel.  The 
damage  inflicted  will  soon  be  repaired,  and  the  bill  therefor  will  be 
paid  by  the  owners  of  the  tug.  This  light-vessel  remained  on  her 
station  the  entire  year.  She  received  needed  fitments  and  proper 
repairs. 

183,  Hen  and  Chickens  light-vessel^  No.  2^  entrance  to  Buzzards 
Bay.,  Massachusetts. — ^This  wooden  vessel  was  built  in  1849,  and  is  of 
about  120  tons  burden,  new  measurement,  with  a  bell  for  a  fog- 
signal.  She  remained  on  her  station  during  the  entire  year.  She 
received  needed  fitments  and  proper  repairs. 

— .  Relief  light-vessel  No.  9, — This  wooden  vessel  was  built  in  1867, 
is  of  about  103  tons  burden,  new  measurement,  and  has  a  bell  for 
fog  signal.  She  was  on  Cross  Rip  light- vessel  station  from  April 
30  to  May  7,  on  Succonnesset  Shoal  light-station  from  May  8  to  May 
18,  on  Handkerchief  station  from  May  19  to  May  27,  and  on  Shovel- 
ful Shoal  station  from  Mav  28  to  June  8,  1904. 

— .  Relief  light-vessel  No,  68, — This  iron  vessel  was  built  in  1894,  is 
of  about  491  tons  displacement,  has  an  electric-lighting  plant,  a  steam 
fog-signalj  and  is  self-propelled.    On  October  8,  1903,  die  returned 
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to  Boston  from  duty  in  the  First  light-house  district.  An  electric- 
lighting  plant  was  installed  on  her.  She  steamed  to  New  Bedford  on 
December  5,  1903,  and  on  the  ir)th  relieved  Nantucket  Shoals  light- 
vessel,  No.  ()(),  remaining  on  that  station  until  January  5, 1904.  Upon 
the  return  of  light-vessel  No.  6(5  she  steamed  to  New  Bedford.  On 
February  IG  she  relieved  Pollock  Rip  light- vessel.  No.  47,  remaining 
until  March  10,  when  light-vessel  47  resumed  her  station.  On  March 
25  she  again  relieved  Nantucket  Shoals  light- vessel  No.  66,  and 
remained  until  April  4  on  that  station.  On  April  30,  1904,  she 
relieved  Pollock  Rip  Shoals  light-vessel,  No.  73,  until  the  return  of 
that  vessel  on  May  7,  when  she  proceeded  to  Boston  light-vessel.  No. 
54,  station,  relieving  that  vessel  irom  May  8  to  May  19, 1904.  Light- 
vessel  No.  58  then  came  in  to  Boston,  where  she  was  repaired.  On 
June  8  she  proceeded  from  Boston  to  Pollock  Rip  light- vessel.  No.  47, 
station,  relieving  that  vessel  on  June  9,  1904.  On  June  24  light- 
vessel  No.  47  returning  to  her  station,  light-vessel  No.  58  was  with- 
drawn and  proceeded  to  New  Bedford,  where  she  took  on  coal  and 
water,  and  left  on  June  30,  1904,  for  Nantucket  Shoals  station,  to 
relieve  light-vessel  No.  66.  She  was  supplied  during  the  year  with 
needed  fitments  and  proper  repairs. 

— .  Hedge  Fence  IShoal  lir/ at- vessel^  nem*  the  eastern  end  of  Hedge 
Fence  Shoal^  ejitrance  to  Vineyard  Sounds  Massachusetts, — The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1903,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

This  Department,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  has  the  honor  to 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  he  made  for  the  estahlishment  of 
a  Hght- vessel  near  the  eastern  end  of  Hedge  Fence  Shoal,  at  the  entrance  to 
Vineyard  Sound,  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Its  letter  of  October  21,  1903,  asks  that 
this  light- vessel  be  established,  stating  that  **  for  many  years  it  has  been  ear- 
nestly desired  by  all  shipping  interests  availing  themselves  of  the  route  through 
Vineyard  Sound,  and  the  necessity  for  it  has  increased  with  the  increase  of 
traffic,  both  in  number  and  size  of  vessels."  The  chamber  of  commerce  further 
states  that  "It  is  14i  miles  from  the  Cross  Rip  light-vessel  to  the  light  at  West 
Chop,  Marthas  Vineyard,  and  In  weather  at  all  thick  the  approach  to  Hedge 
Fence  Shoal  from  the  east  Is  exceedingly  dangerous,  so  much  so  that  steamers 
and  large  vessels  usually  anchor  and  wait  for  a  change  in  conditions.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  approach  to  Hedge  B'ence  Shoal  is  such  that  little  or  no 
indication  is  given  of  its  proximity  until  a  vessel  is  practically  uiion  the  shoal. 
It  is  easily  the  most  dangerous  sriot,  so  far  as  lack  of  aids  to  navigation  is  con- 
c*erned,  in  the  entire  route  from  Pollock  Rip  through  the  sound." 

The  inspector  of  the  Second  light-house  district,  Commander  C.  W.  Bartlett, 
U.  S.  Navy,  In  his  letter  of  October  26,  1903,  states :  "  I  consider  that  this  light- 
vessel  would  be  a  great  aid  to  navigation,  as  this  Is  a  thoroughfare  which  Is 
used  by  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  from  Boston  bound  south,  and  is  used 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  especially  by  passenger  steamers." 

FOG   SIGNALS   OPERAlTilD  BY   STEAM   OR   HOT-AIR   ENGINES. 

92  and  93.  Cape  Ann^  Massachusetts, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle 
was  in  operation  743  hours,  and  consumed  about  58  tons  of  coal.  The 
fog-signal  plant  consists  of  locomotive-tvpe  boilers,  Crosby  automatic 
clocks  and  wnistle  valves,  and  10-incK  whistles,  all  in  duplicate. 
Thej'  run  with  55  pounds  pressure,  81  cubic  feet  of  steam  being  used 
a  second  of  blast. 

91^.  Eastern  Pointy  Massachusetts, — This  4,000-pound  fog  bell  was 
in  operation  465  hours,  and  556  gallons  of  mineral  oil  were  used  by 
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the  engine.  The  old  Shipman  engines  which  operated  the  fog  bell 
were  replaced  by  two  2J-horsepower  oil  engines,  and  a  cistern  for 
storing  rain  water  was  provided. 

1^4'  Boston  light-vessel^  No,  5^,  Massachusetts. — ^This  12-inch 
chime  whistle  was  in  operation  some  637  hours,  and  consumed  about 
124  tons  of  coal,  besides  which,  for  heating  ship,  etc.,  11  tons  in  addi- 
tion was  used,  making  a  total  of  1B5  tons  consumed. 

127.  Boston^  Ma^. — ^This  first-class  steam  siren  was  in  operation 
830  hours,  and  consumed  44  tons  of  coal.  This  fog-signal  plant  con- 
sists of  locomotive-type  boilers,  steam  siren  engines,  and  first-class 
sirens,  all  in  duplicate.  They  use  55  pounds  pressure  and  60  cubic 
feet  of  steam  a  second  of  blast. 

136,  Race  Pointy  Massachusetts. — ^This  12-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  666  hours,  and  consumed  32  tons  of  coal.  This  fog- 
signal  plant  consists  of  locomotive-type  boilers,  improved  automatic 
clocks  and  whistle  valves,  all  in  duplicate,  with  one  10-inch  and  one 
12-inch  whistle.  They  use  55  pounds  pressure  and  64  cubic  feet  of 
steam  for  a  second  of  blast. 

142.  Cape  Cod^  Massachusetts, — This  first-class  DaboU  trumpet 
was  in  operation  961  hours,  and  485  gallons  of  mineral  oil  was  used 
by  the  engine.  This  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  4-horsepower  oil 
engines,  air  compressors,  and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate,  and  a  first- 
class  DaboU  trumpet.  They  use  5  pounds  pressure  and  5.2  cubic  feet 
of  free  air  a  second  of  blast. 

H8.  Pollock  Rip  Shoals  light-vessel^  No,  73^  Massachusetts, — ^This 
12-inch  steam  chime  whistle  was  in  operation  some  995  hours,  and  con- 
sumed about  195  tons  of  coal,  besides,  for  heating  ship,  etc.,  13  tons 
in  addition  was  used,  making  a  total  of  about  208  tons  consumed. 

150,  Pollock  Rip  light-vessel^  No.  47,  Massachusetts. — ^This  12-inch 
steam  chime -whistle  was  in  operation  some  756  hours,  and  consumed 
about  99  tons  of  coal,  besides,  for  heating  ship,  etc.,  11  tons  in  addition 
was  used,  making  a  total  of  110  tons  consumed. 

154,  Great  Round  Shoal  light-vessel.  No,  42^  Massachusetts. — ^This 
10-inch  whistle,  actuated  by  compressed  air,  was  in  operation  some 
996  hours,  and  about  4,036  gallons  of  mineral  oil  was  used  by  the 
engine. 

157.  Nantucket  Shoals  light-vessel^  No,  66,  Massachusetts. — ^This 
12-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  about  921  hours,  and  some  218 
tons  of  coal  was  consumed,  besides,  for  heating  ship,  dynamo,  and 
main  engine,  343  tons  in  addition  was  used,  making  a  total  of,  say, 
561  tons  consumed. 

176.  West  Chop,  Massachusetts. — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  863  hours,  and  consumed  about  49  tons  of  coal. 
This  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  two  locomotive-type  boilers,  steam 
engines,  and  two  10-inch  whistles.  They  use  55  pounds  pressure  and 
77  cubic  feet  of  steam  a  second  of  blast. 

182.  Vineyard  Sound  light-vessel,  No.  4I,  Massachusetts. — ^This  12- 
inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  809  hours,  and  consumed 
about  79  tons  of  coal,  besides  which,  for  heating  ship*  etc.,  some  14 
tons  in  addition  was  used,  making  a  total  of,  sav,  93  tons  consumed. 

186.  Dumpling  Rock,  Massachusetts. — This  first-class  DaboU  trum- 
pet was  in  operation  some  746  hours,  and  about  653  gallons  of  mineral 
oil  was  used  by  the  engine.    This  fog-signal  plant  consists  of  4-horse- 
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power  oil  engines,  air  compressors,  and  air  tanks,  all  in  duplicate, 
and  a  first-class  DaboU  trumj)et.  They  use  5  pounds  pressure  and 
2.63  cubic  feet  of  free  air  a  second  of  blast. 

— .  Relief  light-vessel^  No.  58^  Mdssachusetts, — This  12-inch  steam 
whistle  was  in  operation  about  325  hours  and  consumed  some  146 
tons  of  coal,  besides  which,  for  heating  ship  and  main  engine,  78  tons 
in  addition  were  used,  making  a  total  of,  say,  224  tons  consumed. 

BUOYAGE. 

The  buoyage  of  this  district  is  in  fairly  good  order. 

OILHOUSES. 

During  the  year  oilhouses  were  built  at  Ipswich,  Broad  Sound 
Channel  Range,  Long  Point,  Billingsgate  Island,  Brand  Point,  and 
Nantucket  Cliflf  Range  light-stations. 

LIGHT-HOUSE   DEPOTS. 

Lovells  Island^  Boston  Harbor^  Massachusetts, — This  depot,  used 
for  storage  of  buoys  and  appendages,  light-vessel  chain,  fuel,  oil,  and 
supplies  for  use  in  the  northern  part  or  the  district,  from  Province- 
town  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  wharf 
is  not  safe,  and  the  coal  shed  is  more  or  less  unserviceable,  the  floors 
being  undermined  by  heavy  extra  high  tides,  and  are  falling  in. 

The  act  approved  on  June  28,  1902,  appropriated  $25,000  for  estab- 
lishing a  light-house  depot  for  the  Second  light-house  district  at 
Castle  Island.  The  act  of  February  24,  1903,  repealed  the  act  of 
June  28,  1902,  and  provided  that  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  bo 
authorized  and  directed  to  locate  and  establish  a  light-house  depot  for 
the  Second  light-house  district  in  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  The 
act  approved  on  February  24,  1903,  which  authorized  and  directed 
the  establishment  of  this  light-house  depot  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,  made  no  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  not  yet  located  the  site  on  land  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  as  directed  by  this  act.  Extended  repairs  and 
improvements  are  required  at  the  Lovells  Island  light-house  depot, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  $11,500  to  put  it  in  good  con- 
dition; but  this  site  must  soon  be  abandoned,  it  being  required  by 
the  War  Department. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual 
report,  is  renewed : 

LoTeUs  Island  light-house  depot  is  In  a  more  or  less  unserviceable  condition. 
The  need  for  a  proi)er  place  to  store  the  buoys  and  accessories  to  relieve  the 
floating  aids  to  navigation  in  Boston  Harbor  is  great,  and  it  is  becoming 
greater  day  by  day.  When  the  possession  of  Lovells  Island  depot,  which  is 
now  partly  out  of  use,  is  entirely  resumed  by  the  War  Department,  the  Board 
will  have  no  place  to  store  buoys,  mooring  tacl^le  for  its  light- vessels,  oil  and 
other  supplies  for  its  light-houses  in  the  Second  light-house  district,  except  at 
Woods  Hole  depot,  which  is  so  far  distant  from  Boston  that  it  will  make  the 
keeping  of  the  aids  to  navigation  in  Boston  Harbor  and  Boston  Bay  exceedingly 
difficult.  The  large  commerce  going  in  and  out  of  Boston  will  feel  to  a  great 
extent  this  lack  of  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  Light-House  Boai'd.    The  Board 
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therefore  recommends  that  the  proper  measures  be  taken  to  locate  a  site  for  a 
light-house  depot  in  Boston  Harbor  and  that  due  appropriation  be  made  for  its 
establishment. 

It  is  impracticable  for  the  Board  at  this  time  to  submit  an  estimate  of  tlie 
cost  of  the  establishment  of  sudi  a  deix)t,  as  its  site  has  not  yet  been  decided 
upon,  and  upon  the  position  of  the  site,  as  to  its  relation  to  deep  water,  to 
which  a  pier  will  have  to  be  built,  will  largely  depend  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation required. 

Woods  Ilole^  Mass. — ^This  depot  is  used  to  supply  the  southern  part 
of  the  district,  which  is  embraced  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  western 
end  of  Buzzards  Bav.  The  articles  kept  on  hand  include  buoys  and 
appendages,  fuel,  oil,  anchors,  light-vessel  chains,  supplies  of  paint, 
and  miscellaneous  articles,  for  issue  to  light- vessels,  tenders,  and 
stations. 

TENDERS. 

ifayfower, — ^This  steel  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1897,  and  is  of 
about  572  tons  gross  burden.  She  was  employed  during  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  22  days  when  she  w^as  laid  up  for  repairs. 
She  has  changed  or  replaced  549  buoys,  painted  95  buoys  and  29  bea- 
cons, marked  2  w-recks,  delivered  to  light-vessels  or  stations  506  tons 
of  coal  and  41  cords  of  wood,  besides  109  loads  of  rations  and  sup- 
plies. She  was  employed  23  davs  at  the  buoy  depot.  During  the 
year  she  steamed  about  10,547  miles  and  consumed  some  1,450  tons  of 
coal.  On  November  2,  1903,  she  proceeded  to  the  general  light-house 
depot  at  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.,  returning  with  a  load  of  buoys  and 
supplies  for  the  district.  She  received  needed  fitments  and  proper 
supplies. 

Azalea. — This  steel  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1891,  and  is  of 
422.81  ton  displacement.  She  was  employed  during  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  36  days,  when  under  repair.  She  changed  or 
replaced  139  buoys,  painted  88  buoys,  delivered  618  tons  of  coal  and 
226  loads  of  rations  and  supplies  to  light-vessels  and  stations.  She 
w^as  employed  67  days  at  the  buoy  depot.  During  the  year  she 
steamed  about  13,232  miles  and  consumed  some  1,148  tons  of  coal. 
She  received  needed  supplies  and  fitments. 

Verhena. — This  wooden,  side-wheel  steamer  was  built  in  1870,  and 
is  of  about  294  tons  gross  burden.  She  was  employed  during  the 
year,  except  35  days  w^en  under  repairs.  She  changed  and  replaced 
319  buoys,  painted  119  buoys  and  6  beacons,  delivered  201  tons  of  coal 
and  49  cords  of  wood,  also  164  loads  of  rations  and  supplies  to  light- 
vessels  and  stations.  She  was  employed  31  days  at  the  light-house 
depot.  During  the  year  she  steamed  about  7,399  miles  and  consumed 
some  809  tons  of  coal.  She  received  needed  fitments  and  proper 
repairs. 

Myrtle. — This  wooden  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1872,  and  is  of 
about  348  tons  gross  burden.  She  steamed  about  8,292  miles  and  con- 
sumed some  722  tons  of  coal,  and,  except  when  laid  up  for  repairs, 
was  continuously  occupied  in  delivering  material  at  stations.  She 
received  needed  fitments,  supplies,  and  proper  repairs. 


THIRD  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  IClisha  Ledge,  off  Warren  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  to  a  point  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  opposite  Shrewsbury 
Rocks,  and  includes  the  ledge  and  the  rocks.  It  comprises  all  aids  to 
navigation  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York, 
and  of  New  Jersej'^  northward  to  the  point  opposite  Shrewsbury 
Rocks,  and  all  tidal  waters  tributary  to  the  sea  or  Long  Island  Sound 
between  the  limits  named,  together  with  the  aids  on  Whitehall  Nar- 
rows and  on  the  United  States  waters  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  Mem- 
phremagog. 

It  also  includes  the  light-house  service  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  adja- 
cent islands;  the  waters  of  the  islands  lying  east  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich,  which  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  (rovernment  of  Spain  by  treaty  entered 
into  on  December  10,  1898,  and  the  lighting  and  buoyage  oi  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Inspector, — Capt.  William  M.  Folger,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  March  12, 
1904 ;  since  then,  Capt.  M.  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Engineer. — Lieut.  Col.  William  T.  Rossell,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army. 

There  are  in  this  district : 

Light- houses  and  beacon  Hghts,  including  102  post  lights 283 

Light-houses  in  Porto  Rico 24 

Light-vessels  in  position 7 

Light-vessels  for  relief 3 

Day,  or  unlighted,  beacons 45 

Fog-signals  operated  by  caloric  or  oil  engines 30 

Fog-signals  operated  by  clockwork 60 

Gas-lighted  buoys . 27 

Whistling  buoys  in  position 0 

Bell  buoys  in  position 35 

Other  buoys  in  position - 600 

Steamer  Amicria,  used  for  supplying  the  light-stations  of  the  Atlantic  and 

Gulf  coasts : 1 

Steamers  Larkspur,  John  Rodyers,  and  Cactus,  buoy  tenders,  and  for  supply 

and  inspection  of  light-stations 3 

Steamer  Gardenifl,  buoy  tender,  and  for  freight 1 

Steamers  Mistletoe  and  IriSy  used  for  works  of  construction  and  repair  of 

light-stations,  fog-signals,  and  day  beacons 2 

Steam  launch  Daisy,  for  supply  and  inspection  of  lights  and  buoy  service  on 

Lake  Champlain,  and  for  light  freight  and  work  in  New  York  Bay 1 

Steam  launch  'Settle,  for  work  of  construction  and  repair  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain   1 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

203.  Bog  Island  Shoal^  entrance  to  Mount  Hope  Bay.  Narragan- 
sett  Bay^  Rhode  Island. — On  September  15,  1903,  the  fiftn-order  lens 
was  replaced  by  a  fourth-order  lens  apparatus,  and  the  dark  sector 
in  the  light  discontinued.    This  light  now  shows  fixed  white.    Minor 

repairs  were  made. 

1G3 
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205.  Bristol  Ferry ^  entrance  to  Mount  Hope  Bay^  Narragansett 
Bay^  Rhode  Island, — A  brick  oilhoiise  >vas  built. 

210,  Plum  Beach^  Rhode  Island, — ^The  following  recommendation 
made  in  the  Board's  last  five  annual  reports  is  renewed : 

It  is  estimate*!  that  a  fog-signal  could  be  established  at  a  cost  of  $1,343,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

214,  Warwick^  Narragansett  Bay^  Rhode  Island, — ^A  duplicate 
2-horsepower  oil  engine  was  installed.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

22^,  Block  Island  Nortk^  Blodk  Island  Sounds  Rhode  Island. — 
A  survey  was  made  of  the  site  of  the  light-house.  Various  repairs 
were  made. 

231,  Montauk  Pointy  extreme  easterly  end  of  Long  Island^  New 
York. — The  old  fog-signal  plant  was  removed  and  replaced  by  two 
13-horsepower  oil  engines  wuth  air  compressors  attached  and  a*  first- 
class  siren.  On  October  13,  1903,  the  first-class  siren  was  changed  to 
sound  a  louder  tone  of  a  somewhat  different  pitch,  without  other 
change.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

233,  Stonifigton  nreakwater^  Connecticut, — The  following  recom- 
mendation made  in  the  Board's  last  two  annual  reports  is  renewed: 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  December  7,  1901 ,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  "* 

"  This  Department  has  the  honor  to  state  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House 
Board  that  a  recent  inspection  of  the  Stonington  Brealvwater,  (Connecticut,  light- 
station  has  shown  that  its  keeper's  dwelling  is  in  a  condition  so  unhealthful  as 
to  menace  the  lives  of  its  occupants,  there  having  been  more  or  less  sickness  in 
every  family  residing  therein  during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  fiouse  is  very 
old,  no  work  has  been  done  on  it  for  a  long  time.  It  is  past  economical  repair, 
and  it  is  in  such  a  condition  of  deterioration  as  to  make  it  almost  uninhabitable. 
The  Board  at  its  session  on  November  4,  1901,  considered  the  question  of  remedy- 
ing this  unsanitary  condition,  and  concluded  that  the  dwelling  Is  past  economical 
repair  and  that  the  erection  of  a  small  modern  dwelling  for  the  keeper  is  there- 
fore an  urgent  necessity.  It  is  estimated  tliat  such  a  dwelling  can  be  built  for 
a  cost  not  exceeding  $6,000. 

"This  Department  concurs  witli  the  liight-llousc  Board  as  to  the  ne<»essity  for 
providing  this  keeper's  dwelling  at  the  Stonington  Breakwater,  Connecticut, 
light-station,  and  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $(1,000  be  made  therefor.' 

236.  Moi^gan  Point.,  Fishers  Island  Sound.  Long  Island'  Sound. 
Connecticut, — A  brick  oilhouse  was  built.  Various  repairs  were 
made. 

239,  New  London  Harbor^  Long  Island  Sound.,  Connecticut. — The 
installation  of  the  new  fog-signal  plant  was  completed.  The  old  fog- 
signal  house  was  moved  from  the  old  site  to  the  north  side  of  the  new 
engine  house  and  converted  into  a  workshop.  The  old  oil  engines 
were  disconnected  and  removed  to  the  light-house  depot.  A  coal 
shed  was  built.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

267,  Greenport  Harbor  beacon,  Long  Island  Sound,  New  York, — 
The  beacon  light  was  changed  from  a  post  lantern  to  a  lens  lantern. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

336,  Batons  Neck,  Huntington  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound.  New 
York. — A  brick  engine  house  was  built  and  two  13-horsepower  oil 
engines  were  installed  with  air  compressors  on  the  same  bedplate.  A 
first-class  automatic  siren  was  also  installed,  operated  by  compressed 
air,  sounding  blasts  of  four  seconds  duration  separated  by  silent 
intervals  of  forty  seconds.     Various  repairs  were  made. 
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344'  Jones  Rock  beacon^  entrance  to  Captain  Harbor^  Long  Island 
Sound.,  Connectieyt.—Oii  December  21,  1903,  the  intensity  of  this 
fixed  white  light  was  increased  by  changing  it  to  a  lens-lantern  light 
and  by  substituting  acetylene  gas  for  oil  by  the  installation  of  an 
acetylene-gas  plant. 

346,  Glencove  Breakwater  beacon^  entrance  to  Hempstead  Harbor^ 
Long  Island  Sounds  New  York. — An  oilhouse  was  built. 

— .  Hunts  Pointy  East  River ^  New  York. — The  following  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  March  5,  1902,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

This  Department  haa  the  honor  to  state,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-Uouse 
Board,  that  the  interests  of  commercv  plj'ing  through  the  East  River  and  Long 
Island  Sound  demand  the  establishment  of  a  light  and  fog-signal  at  Hunts  Point, 
New  York. 

This  iwint  of  land  is  situated  between  Hell  Gate  and  Whitestone,  N.  Y.,  extends 
for  a  considerable  distance  into  East  River,  and  is  dangerously  deceiving 
to  navigators  at  night  and  during  foggy  weather.  Vessels  are  now,  in  approach- 
ing New  York,  often  obliged  to  remain  to  the  eastward  of  this  point  to  await 
the  clearing  of  fog,  in  order  that  they  may  make  with  certainty  the  turn  which 
they  must  take  there  preparatory  to  running  to  North  Brother  Island  and  through 
Hell  Gate.  A  turn  Is  made  at  Hunts  Point  by  vessels  going  either  east  or  west, 
and  it  is  the  point  from  which  all  steamers  take  their  departure. 

Many  large  commercial  companies  have  joined  in  urging  that  a  light  and  fog- 
signal  be  established  at  Hunts  Point,  and  have  submitted  to  the  Light-House 
Board  numerous  letters  from  masters  of  vessels  frequently  navigating  I/ong 
Island  Sound,  all  of  which  are  emphatic  in  advocating  this  measure. 

The  Light-House  Board  at  its  session  on  March  3,  11)02,  considered  this  matter, 
and  concluded  that  a  light  and  fog-signal  is  much  needed  at  Hunts  Point,  New 
York,  to  protect  the  important  passing  commerce,  and  that  these  aids  to  naviga- 
tion ought  to  be  established.  The  Board  estimates  that  a  site  can  be  purchased 
and  a  suitable  structure  erected  thereon  provided  with  the  necessary  light  and 
fog-signal  apparatus  at  a  cost  not  to  exc*eed  $5,(X)0. 

This  Department  concurs  with  the  Board  in  deeming  the  establishment  of  this 
proposed  light  and  fog-signal  necessary,  and  therefore  has  the  honor  to  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  be  made  therefor. 

366.  Shinnecock  Bay.,  seacoast  of  Long  Island^  Neio  York. — The 
following  is  a. copy  of  a  letter  dated  December  6, 1901,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

This  Department  has  the  honor  to  state,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House 
Board,  that  the  present  fixed  light  at  Shinnecock  Bay,  New  York,  is  at  but  little 
greater  height  than  the  masthead  of  a  large  vessel,  and  being  in  the  track  of 
Teasels  bound  east  and  west  the  light  from  its  low  position,  as  seen  from  sea- 
ward, may  easily  be  taken  for  the  light  of  a  fishing  vessel  or  other  craft,  thereby 
causing  confusion  and  leading  to  possible  disaster. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  that  incoming  trans-Atlantic  steamers  shall  run  at 
bigh  speed  as  long  as  possible,  and  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  means  for 
fixing  position  after  a  run  in  thick  weather  shall  be  as  definite  and  prompt  as 
practicable. 

The  Light-House  Board,  at  its  session  on  November  4,  1901,  considered  the 
question  of  changing  the  characteristic  of  the  light  at  Shinnecock,  New  York, 
light-station,  when  it  decided,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  incoming  trans-Atlantic 
vessels  now  make  Shinnecock  and  not  Fire  Island,  after  sighting  Nantucket 
Shoals  light-vessel,  that  there  ought  to  be  substituted  a  third-order  lens  of  three 
flash  panels,  separated  each  from  the  other  by  intervals  of  5  seconds  and  the 
group  by  an  interval  of  15  seconds,  the  proposed  light  to  be  electric,  with  a 
power  of  more  than  200,000  candles.  The  proposed  change  in  the  characteristic 
of  this  light  is  urgently  recommended  by  the  leading  trans- Atlantic  lines  as 
being  greatly  to  the  interests  of  safe  navigation  In  the  approaches  to  New  York 
Harbor.  It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  third  order  electric  revolving  lens  with 
all  accessories  can  be  provided,  including  the  necessary  electric  plant,  engines, 
power  bouse,  etc.,  and  placed  in  position,  for  a  cost  not  to  exceed  f 25,000. 
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This  Department  concurs  with  the  Light-House  Board  in  deeming  it  necessary 
to  make  these  improvements  in  the  light  at  Shinnecocii  Bay,  New  Yorls,  and  rec- 
ommends than  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

399.  Waackaack^  New  Jersey. — The  following  recommendation, 
made  in  the  Board's  last  four  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

The  present  quarters  for  the  light-lceepers  are  inadequate.  Recommendation 
was  made  in  annual  rei)orts  of  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899  that  either  an  addition 
to  the  old  dwelling  or  new  quarters  be  built.  The  Board  is  now  of  opinion  that 
new  quarters  should  be  provided.  It  is  estimated  that  this  can  be  done  for  not 
exceeding  $3,500,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount 
be  made  therefor. 

— .  BlackweUs  Island  Reef  post  lights  New  York. — A  spindle  with 
lantern  ci'ane,  etc.,  was  prepared  at  the  light-house  depot  for  the 
establishment  of  this  light.  A  contract  was  made  for  setting  a  spin- 
dle here,  and  the  work  was  completed.  The  light  was  shown  on 
April  25, 1904,  for  the  first  time. 

372.  Canarsie  Dike  beacon^  Jamaica  Bay^  Neir  York. — A  new 
lamp  house  was  set  on  a  new  platform.  A  new  post  eight-day  lan- 
tern was  delivered,  and  the  two  old  lanterns  were  taken  to  the  light- 
house depot. 

373-^74-  Navesink^  northerly  and  southerly^  entrance  to  Neiv  York 
Bayy  New  Jersey. — A  survey  was  made  of  the  reservation  and  (jov- 
ernment  road.  Two  brass  cylinder  monuments  were  established 
within  the  reservation  for  reference.  A  flag  pole  with  fittings  was 
erected  on  the  main  building.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

395.  South  Hook  beacon^  front  range^  entrance  to  New  Yoi^k 
Bay^  New  Jersey. — An  acetylene-gas  plant  Tvas  installed  to  take  the 
place  of  oil  lamps  at  this  station.  The  location  of  the  ascetylene-gas 
tank,  reducing  valve,  and  pressure  gauge  was  changed  to  the  exterior 
of  the  tower,  and  the  reducing  valve  and  gauge  were  inclosed  in  a 
protective  wooden  box.  The  tank  of  acetylene  gas  was  replaced  by 
a  tank  containing  purer  gas  at  two  different  times.  The  carbonized 
burner  was  replaced  and  later  a  triple  burner  put  in  its  place. 

396.  North  Ilook  beacon^  entrance  to  New  York  Bay^  New  Jersey. — 
An  air  pressure  illuminating  apparatus,  comprising  2  tanks,  2  Inirn- 
ers,  25  chimneys,  and  1  dozen  wicks,  was  installed.  The  change  was 
made  dn  February  2,  1904,  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  was 
increased.  The  work  of  erecting  a  new  fog-signal  plant  was  started. 
The  walls  of  the  fog-signal  house  were  completed  and  the  roof  was 
placed.     Engines  were  set  up. 

398.  Point  Comfort^  Sandy  Hook  Bay^  New  Jersey. — About  400 
tons  of  riprap  stone  were  delivered  by  contract  and  deposited  so  as  to 
extend  the  westerly  jetty  30  feet  inland  to  the  reservation  fence  line, 
also  to  extend  and  rebuild  the  seaward  end  of  the  same  jetty.  The 
work  was  completed  on  June  16, 1904.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

406.  Romer  Shoal^  New  York  Lower  Bay^  New  York. — The  fog 
bell  was  moved  to  the  southerly  side  of  the  watch-room  deck.  The 
fog-bell  machine  was  housed  over  in  its  new  position,  and  tlie  weight 
chain  inside  and  outside  of  tower  was  boxed  in.  Various  repairs 
were  made.  The  work  of  depositing  by  contract  000  tons  of  riprap 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  foundation  and  landing  pier  was  started 
on  May  26  and  completed  on  June  4, 1904. 
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IfiS.  Elm  Tree  beacon  front  range^  New  York  Lower  Bay^  New 
York. — ^A  contract  was  made  for  rebuilding  the  bulkhead  hero. 
Work  was  begun  on  December  28, 1903. 

j^4'  Port  Wadsworth^  The  Narrows^  New  York  Bay^  New  York. — 
Contract  was  made  for  moving,  erecting,  and  remodelmg  the  keeper's 
quarters  here.  The  contractor  started  work  on  October  19,  1903.  The 
work  is  now  nearly  finished. 

— .  Ambrose  channel^  New  York. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  January  13,  1904,  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
I^abor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

The  work  being  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  in  open- 
ing the  Ambrose  channel,  New  Yorlc  Harbor,  having  progressed  to  such  a  point 
as  to  make  it  necessary  that  proi^er  steps  be  taken  for  lighting  the  channel  so  it 
can  be  used  by  the  vessels  for  which  it  is  being  cut,  this  Department,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  has  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  proper 
measures  be  taken  to  obtain  appropriations  as  follows : 

To  establish  a  light-vessel  with  fog  signal  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  the  east  entrance  of  the  east  channel  and  on  its  axis $90, 000 

For  a  light-house  at  the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  east  channel  and 
the  west  edge  of  it,  to  form  a  range 125, 000 

To  establish  a  tank  light- vessel  at  the  junction  of  the  east  and  main 
ship  channels 15,000 

It  Is  desirable  that  these  appropriations  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  as 
plans  and  specifications  must  be  made  for  these  aids  to  navigation  after  the 
passage  of  the  bills  making  appropriations  for  them. 

In  the  act  approved  on  April  28, 1904,  appears  the  following: 

Detailed  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  next  session  for  a 
complete  system  of  lighting  Ambrose  channel,  Including  the  number  and  charac- 
ter of  lights  required  and  the  cost  of  each. 

The  Board  therefore  submits  the  following  estimates : 

A  light- vessel  with  fog  signal  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  east 
entrance  of  the  east  channel $90,000 

For  a  light-house  at  the  intersection  of  the  east  channel  and  the  west 
edge  of  it,  to  form  a  range 125,000 

To  establish  a  tank  light- vessel  at  the  junction  of  the  east  and  main 
ship  channels 15, 000 

Jf21,  Lower  Rocky  Point  beacon^  No,  2,  junction  of  the  Navesink 
and  Shrewsbury  rivers^  New  Jersey. — A  new  dolphin  was  ferectod. 

ItSJ^.  Comer  Stake^  Newark  Bay^  New  Jersey. — ^The  installation  of 
the  acetylene-gas  plant  to  take  the  place  of  oil  lamps  here  was  com- 
pleted in  December,  1903.  The  two  acetylene-gas  tanks  were  replaced 
m  February  by  two  others  containing  purer  gas.  A  new  burner  was 
fitted  for  the  acetylene  light. 

437.  Jeffreys  Hook  post  light^  Hudson  River^  Ne%o  York. — Permis- 
sion has  been  obtained  from  the  department  of  public  parks  of  New 
York  City  to  occupy  the  necessary  site  for  a  fog  signal  and  a  more 
powerful  light,  which  are  urgently  needed  at  this  point.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  establishing  the  proposed  light  and  fog  signal  is  $1,400. 

The  following  recommendation,  which  was  made  in  the  Board's  last 
nine  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

A  larger  light  and  a  fog  bell  here  would  be  valuable  aids  to  navigation.  The 
point  extends  well  out  into  the  river,  with  deep  water  close  to  Its  outer  end. 
The  usual  route  of  steamers  passing  up  or  down  the  river  Is  close  to  the  point. 
The  present  post  light  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  structure,  upon  which 
should  be  the  lantern  with  the  bell  below. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  can  be  established  for  not  exceeding  ^1,400,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 
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4.4^.  loTKi  Island  post  light^  Hudson  River,  New  York. — ^The  fol- 
lowing recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  eight  annual 
reports,  is  renewed: 

The  ix>st  light  at  this  station  is  of  no  service  during  thick  weather.  A  fog  sig- 
nal is  needed  during  fog,  in  addition  to  the  light,  by  the  important  commerce  of 
this  river.  It  is  estimated  that  a  fog  signal  can  be  established  here  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,200,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

4S3.  Sajigerties,  Hudson  River,  New  York. — Contract  was  made 
for  repairing  the  foundation  piling  here.  The  work  consisted  of 
driving  a  row  of  piling  outside  of  the  old  damaged  piling,  securing 
the  piles  with  an  inside  and  outside  waling  strip,  furnishing  stone  to 
fill  in  belxind  the  piles  and  up  to  the  pile  tops,  and  furnishing  tie  bars 
to  anchor  the  waling  strip  to  the  stone  pier  of  the  light-hous^  The 
work  was  begun  on  November  24,  and  on  December  9,  1903,  was 
completed. 

467,  Coxsackie,  Hudson  River,  New  York. — Contract  was  made 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  ice  breaker  here.  Work  was  begun  in 
June,  1903.  Agi*eement  was  made  for  the  delivery  of  1,000  tons  of 
riprap,  and  to  place  it  inside  of  the  ice  bi'eaker.  About  570  tons  were 
delivered  and  placed  during  September.  The  balance  of  the  stone 
was  delivered  in  October,  and  the  work  of  the  construction  of  the  ice 
breaker  was  continued.  The  work  of  erection  was,  on  November  7, 
1903,  completed. 

469.  Sand  Spit,  Hudson  River,  New  York. — The  work  of  erecting 
the  new  dolphin  was  completed  on  April  18,  1904. 

16.  Burlington  Breakwater  noi^th  extension  pierhead,  north  end, 
Lake  Champlain,  Vermont. — On  September  11,  1903,  this  light  was 
changed  from  a  sixth-order  light  to  a  lens-lantern  light. 

18.  Burlirtgton  Breakwater  south  beacon.  Lake  Champlain,  Ver- 
mont.— On  September  11,  1903,  this  light  was  changed  from  a  sixth- 
order  light  to  a  lens-lantem  light. 

24'  natch  Point,  Lake  Champlain^  New  York. — Four  stone  piers 
were  built  under  the  light-house. 

•  POKTO  KICO. 

1258.  Catano  range,  San  Juan  Harbor,  Porto  Rico,  rear. — A  new 
boat  landing  was  constructed.    A  preliminary  survey  of  the  site  was 

made. 

1261.  Cape  San  Juan,  northeasterly  point  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico. — A  boat  landing  was  built.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

1263.  Point  Midas,  Vieques,  or  Crab  Island,  Porto  Rico. — ^The 
fence  was  extended  some  400  feet.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

1264'  Port  Ferro,  Vieques.,  or  Crab  Island,  Porto  Rico. — A  new  cis- 
tern was  built.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

1274-  Mono,  Island,  Monxt  Passage,  about  37  miles  to  tlie  loestward 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. — A  preliminary  survey  of  the  reservation 
and  its  approaches  was  made. 
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REPAIRS. 


Bepairs,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  made  at  the  following-named 
stations : 


192.  Sakonnet,  R.  I. 

194.  Beavertail,  R.  I. 

195.  Castle  Hill,  R.  I. 

197.  Lime  Rock,  R.  I. 

198.  Newport  Harbor,  R.  I. 

199.  Rose  Island,  R.  I. 

200.  Gull  Rocks,  R.  I. 

201.  Gould  Island,  R.  L 

202.  Prudence  Island,  R.  I. 
204.  Muscle  Bed  Shoals,  R.  I. 
207.  Borden  Flats,  R.  I. 

206.  Whale  Rock,  R.  I. 

209.  Dutch  Island,  R.  I. 

210.  Pluui  Beach,  R.  I. 

211.  Wickford  Harbor,  R.  L 

212.  Conanicut  Island,  R.  I. 
217.  Conimlcut,  R.  I. 

2ia  Bullock  Point,  R.  I. 
220.  Pomham  Rocks,  R.  I. 

222.  Sassafras  Point,  R.  I. 

223.  Point  Judith,  R.  I. 

227.  Block  Island  (S.  E.),  R.  I. 

229.  Great  Salt  Pond  Breakwater  in- 

ner end  beacon,  R.  I. 

230.  Watch  Hill,  R.  I. 

232.  Stonington  Outer  Breakwater  bea- 

con, Conn. 

233.  Stonington  Breakwater,  Conn. 

234.  Latimer  Reef,  N.  Y. 
237.  North  Dumpling,  N.  Y. 

259.  Race  Rock,  N.  Y. 

260.  Little  Gull  Island,  N.  Y. 
202.  Plum  Island,  N.  Y. 

263.  Orient  Point,  N-  Y. 

264.  Long  Beach  Bar,  N.  Y. 

265.  Cedar  Island,  N.  Y. 

268.  Saybrook  Breakwater,  Conn. 

269.  Saybrook  (Lynde  Point),  Conn. 

309.  Horton  Point,  N.  Y. 

310.  Duck  Island  Breakwater  beacon, 

Conn. 

311.  Falkner  Island,  Conn. 

313.  Southwest  Ledge,  Conn. 

314.  New    Haren   Middle   Breakwater 

east- end  beacon,  Conn. 

315.  New   Haven   Middle   Breakwater 

west  end  beacon,  Conn. 

316.  New    Haven   Outer    Breakwater, 

Conn. 

319.  Housa tonic     River     Breakwater 

beacon,  C/onn. 

320.  Stratford  Point,  Conn. 

321.  Stratford  Shoal  (Middle  Ground), 

Conn. 


324. 
325. 
326. 
328. 
331. 

;«2. 

333. 
334. 
335. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
343. 
349. 
350. 
352. 


:i54. 

358. 
359. 
303. 
366. 
369. 

394! 
397. 
403. 
405. 
407. 
413. 
416. 
417. 
418. 

423. 

424. 
428. 
429. 
433. 
435. 
4:J8. 
439. 
441. 
444. 
44S. 
459. 
46.3. 

468. 


Norwalk  Island,  Conn. 

Old  Field  Point,  N.  Y. 

Bridgeport  Harbor,  Conn. 

Bridgeport  Breakwater,  Conn. 

Penfieid  Reef,  Conn. 

Round  Beach,  Conn. 

Fitchs  Point,  Conn. 

White  Rock  Reef,  Conn. 

Long  Beach,  Conn. 

Greens  Ledge.  Conn. 

LJoyd  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Stamford  Harbor,  Conn. 

Great  Captain  Island,  N.  Y. 

Execution  Rocks,  N.  Y. 

Sands  Point,  N.  Y. 

Stepping  Stones,  N.  Y. 

Throgs  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Wliitestone  Point  post  light,  N.  Y. 

Oak  Bluff  post  light,  N.  Y. 

North  Brother  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hell  Gate  post  light,  N.  Y. 

Shinnecock  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Island,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Buoy  station,  N.  J. 

Sandy  Hook  rear  range,  N.  J. 

Sandy  Hook  fog  bell,  N.  J. 

Conover  Beacon  front  range,  N.  J. 

Old  Orchard  Shoal,  N.  Y. 

West  Bank,  N.  Y. 

Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

Uobbins  Reef,  N.  Y. 

Governors  Island  post  light,  N.  Y. 

Governors  Island  east  end  fog- 
signal  station,  N.  Y^. 

Northwest  Point  beacon.  No.  2A, 
N.  J. 

Little  Silver  beacon,  No.. 9,  N.  J. 

Princess  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Great  Beds,  N.  Y.' 

Bergen  Point,  N.  J.  * 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Rockland  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Stoney  Point,  lower,  N.  Y. 

West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Rondout,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  City,  N.  Y. 

Laniphere  dock  (narrow  channel), 
N.  Y. 

Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 
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LAKE  CHAM  PLAIN. 


4.  Windmill  Point,  Vt 

5.  Rou8e  Point  pierhead,  N.  Y. 
0,  Isle  La  Motte,  Vt. 

7.  Polnte  aux  Roches,  N.  Y. 

10.  Cumberland  Head,  N.  Y. 

11.  Gordon  Landing  pierhead,  Vt 

12.  Plattsburg    Brealc water    (N.    B.), 

N.  Y. 


14.  Bluflf  Point,  N.  Y. 

19.  Juniper  Island,  Vt 

20.  Split  Rock,  N.  Y. 

22.  Barber  Point,  N.  Y. 

23.  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 


WHITEHALL  NAEB0W8. 


25.  No.  1,  Old  Maid  Place,  Vt 

26.  No.  2,  Tjower  end  of  Four  Channels 
and  Narrows,  N.  Y. 

No.  4,  Pulpit  Point,  N.  Y. 

No.  3,  Above  Pulpit  Point,  N.  Y. 

29.  No.  5,  Opposite  Belden  dock,  Vt. 

30.  No.  6,  Chilson  Bend,  N.  Y. 

31.  No.  8,  Lower  end  of  Two  Channels, 

N.  Y. 


27. 

28. 


33.  No.  12,  Head  of  Two  Channels,  N.  Y. 

34.  No.  14,  Long  Reach,  N.  Y. 

35.  No.  16,  Steam-Mill  Point,  N.  Y. 

36.  No.  7,  South  of  Snody  dock,  Vt 

37.  No.    18,    Opposite   Chapman   dock, 

N.  Y. 

38.  No.  20,  Carey  Camp,  N.  Y. 

39.  No.  9,  Benjamin  Place,  Vt 


POBTO    RICO. 


1256.  Port  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

1257.  Catano  Range,  front,  P.  R. 
1259.  Anegado  Shoal,  front,  P.  R. 

1265.  Point  Tuna,  P.  R. 

1266.  Point  Figuras,  P.  R. 


1268.  Muertos  Island,  P.  R. 

1269.  Cardona  Island,  P.  R. 

1278.  Point  Borinquen,  P.  R. 

1279.  Arecibo,  P.  R. 


DAY    OR    UNLIGHTED    BEACONS. 

All  the  day  beacons  in  the  district  were  painted. 

Sugar  Reef^  Fishera  Island  Sounds  Connecticut  (an  iron  spindle 
with  a  conical  cage). — The  spindle  was  straightened  and  a  new  cage 
was  provided. 

Ram  Island  Reef  spindle,  Fishers  Island  Sound,  Connecticut  (an 
iron  spindle  with  a  round,  red  cage). — ^The  spindle  and  cage  were 
repaired. 

Groton  Long  Point  Reef  beacon,  Fishers  Island  Sound,  Connecti- 
cut (an  iron  spindle  and  a  cage  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone). — A 
new  cage  was  provided. 

Pulpit  Rock  spindle,  on  West  Ledge,  Fishers  Island  Saund,  Con- 
necticut (an  iron  spindle  surmounted  by  a  barrel,  on  a  bowlder). — A 
new  barrel  was  furnished. 

Brantford  Reef  beacon,  Connecti^'ut  (a  granite  tower,  with  an  iron 
shaft  and  ball). — The  tower  was  repointed. 

Hen  and  Chickens,  near  Cornfield  Point,  Long  Island  Sound,  Con- 
necticut (an  iron  spindle  surmounted  by  a  barrel). — ^The  spindle  and 
barrel  were  repaired. 

Stratford  beacon,  Connecticut  (a  granite  beacon  with  shaft  and 
ball). — The  beacon  was  repaired. 

Obiter  Southioest  beacon,  Bridgeport  Harbor,  Connecticut  (a 
wooden  pyramid  with  a  spar  and  cask). — ^The  improvement  of  the 
harbor  will  dispense  with  this  beacon. 

OILHOUSES. 

Built  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1904.> — Bristol  Ferry, 
Rhode  Island;  Morgan  Point,  Connecticut. 
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LIGHT- VESSELS. 

Ohio  Ledge^  Narragansett  Bqy^  Rhode  Island. — ^The  following 
recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  two  annual  reports,  is 
renewed : 

Now  that  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  light- 
house on  Hog  Island  Shoal  to  take  the  plac^  of  Hog  Island  Shoal  light-vessel, 
it  is  deemed  necessary  that  Ohio  Ledge,  In  Narragansett  Bay,  should  be  lighted 
and  provided  with  a  fog  signal.  It  seems  inadvisable,  however,  to  place  a  regu- 
lar light- vessel  of  the  old  domestic  design  or  a  light-house  at  this  point,  and  it 
is  therefore  proi)osed  to  establish  a  gas-tank  light-vessel,  more  or  less  of  the 
French  tji)e,  with  the  bell  fog  signal,  to  be  manned  by  two  keepers.  Such  a 
vessel  would  be  e(x>nomical  both  to  build  and  to  maintain,  and  while  perhaps 
it  c*ould  not  be  ustnl  in  the  general  service  to  relieve  other  vessels,  it  would  l)e 
adequate  to  tlio  nec(»ssities  of  this  especial  case. 

The  Board  estimates  that  a  vessel  of  this  type  could  be  built  for  |15,000,  and 
it  recommends  that  an  approi)riation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

193.  Brenton  Reef  light- vessel^  No.  39^  entrance  to  Narragansett 
Bay^  Rhode  Island. — This  wooden  vessel  was  built  in  1875,  her  gross 
burden  is  387  tons,  and  she  has  a  chime  whistle  fog-signal.  She  was 
on  her  station  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  fog-signal  of  the  vessel 
was  disabled  on  January  2,  but  it  resumed  operations  on  January  11, 
1904.     She  received  necessary  fitments  and  supplies. 

^35.  Ram  Island  Reef  light- ressel^  .No.  23^  Fishers  Island  Sounds 
New  York. — This  wooden  vessel  was  built  in  1857,  is  of  186  tons  gross 
burden,  and  has  a  bell  fog-si^al.  She  was  withdrawn  from  her  sta- 
tion to  avoid  injury  bv  runnmg  ice  on  February  28,  and  replaced  on 
February  26,  1904.  She  was  on  her  station  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.     During  the  year  she  received  necessary  fitments  and  supplies. 

258.  Bartli'tt  Reef  light- vessel^  No.  13^  off  New  London^  Loncj  Island 
Sounds  Connecticut. — ^This  wooden  vessel  was  built  in  1857,  is  of  155 
tons  gross  burden,  and  has  a  bell  fog-signal.  The  color  of  the  day- 
marks  was  changed  from  straw  color  to  black  on  September  15,  1903. 
She  was  withdrawn  for  repairs  on  August  5,  1903,  and  replaced  on 
station  on  August*  21,  1903.  She  was  dragged  from  her  station  by  ice 
on  February  22,  and  replaced  on  Februarv  26,  1904.  She  was  again 
withdrawn  on  May  15, 1904.  She  was  on  her  station  during  the  year, 
except  as  noted  undergoing  repairs.  Necessary  fitments  and  supplies 
were  furnished  to  her. 

308.  Cornfield  Point  light-j^essel^  No.  48,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut Rirer,  Long  Island  Sound,  Connecticut. — This  composite 
vessel  was  built  in  1890-91,  is  of  295  tons  gross  burden,  and  has  a 
steam  whistle  fog-signal.  A  flashing  white  light  is  shown  from  the 
revolving  lantern  at  her  foremast,  and  a  fixed  red  light  is  shown  from 
her  mainmast.  This  vessel,  which  had  been  off  for  repairs  since  June 
8,  was  replaced  on  station  on  August  5,  1903.  She  was  dragged  from 
her  station  by  ice  on  February  20,  and  replaced  on  February  26,  1904. 
She  was  on  station  during  the  vear  except  for  the  periods  stated. 
A\Tien  she  parted  her  moorings  she  lost  her  riding  chain  and  mush- 
room anchor.  She  received  during  the  year  needed  fitments  and 
supplies  and  proper  repairs. 

368.  Fire  Island  light- vessel,  No.  68,  off  Fire  Island,  Atlantic  coast 
of  Long  Island,  New  York. — ^This  steam  light-vessel  was  built  in 
1897,  and  is  of  450  tons  gross  burden.  Her  light  is  electric,  fixed 
white  from  each  masthead,  and  her  fog-signsd  is  a  steam  chime 
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whistle.  On  January  14,  1904,  in  a  strong  westerly  wind  and  a 
rough  sea,  she  parted  her  moorings,  and,  proceeding  under  her  own 
steam,  she  arrived  at  1  a.  m.,  on  January  15,  at  the  general  light-house 
depot.  On  January  16,  assisted  by  the  tender  Larkspur^  she  was 
replaced  on  her  station.  Her  lost  moorings,  a  mushroom  anchor  and 
120  fathoms  of  chain,  were  recovered  by  the  supply  steamer  Armeria 
on  March  29,  1904.  She  was  not  off  her  station  duriujg  the  year 
except  as  stated.    She  received  needed  fitments  and  supplies. 

376,  Sandy  Hook  light-vessel^  No.  61  ^  off  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Bay^  New  York, — ^This  steel  steam  self-propelling  light-vessel  was 
buut  in  1892,  and  is  of  283  tons  gross  burden.  Her  light  is  electric, 
fixed  white,  with  eclipses,  and  her  fog-signal  is  a  10-inch  steam  whis- 
tle. She  was  withdrawn  for  repairs  on  October  17,  and  replaced  on 
her  station  on  November  19, 1903.  She  was  on  her  station  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  She  received  needed  fitments,  supplies,  and  proper 
repairs. 

1^77.  Scotland  light-vessel^  No.  11^  off  entrance  to  New  York  Bay 
and  seacoast  of  New  Jersey, — This  wooden  vessel  was  built  in  1853,  is 
of  320  tons  gross  burden,  and  her  fog-signal  is  a  bell.  She  was  on 
her  station  uiroughout  the  year.  She  received  needed  supplies  and 
fitments. 

Relief  light-vessel  No.  78^  for  the  Third  light-house  district. — By 
the  act  approved  on  March  3,  1903,  an  appropriation  of  $90,000  was 
made  for  constructing,  equipping,  and  outfitting  complete  for  service 
a  first-class  light-vessel  with  steam  fog-signal  for  the  Third  light- 
house district.  She  is  being  built  under  contract,  and,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  ready  for  duty  bv  the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  She  is  a 
first-class  steel  steam  light-vessel  of  621  tons  displacement,  length 
between  perpendiculars  112  feet  11  inches,  breadth  molded  28  feet  6 
inches,  depth  of  hold  15  feet  4  inches.  The  machinery  consists  of  one 
vertical,  inverted,  direct-acting,  open-front,  surface-condensing,  fore- 
and-aft  compound  engine,  with  cylinders  16  inches  by  31  inches  and 
a  piston  stroke  of  24  inches.    Steam  is  furnished  by*  two  boilers  of  the 

{gunboat  type,  9  feet  3  inches  mean  diameter  bv  16  feet  4J  inches 
ong,  with  Fox  corrugated  furnaces  in  each  boiler.  The  vessel  has 
three  decks,  main  and  spar  decks  being  continuous,  the  lower  deck 
extending  from  stem  to  coal-bunker  bulkhead  and  from  sternpost  to 
engine-room  bulkhead.  She  is  equipped  with  two  lantern  masts  and 
trisail  masts  and  provided  with  full  set  of  sails.  There  are  state- 
rooms provided  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel  for  3  ofiicers  and  12 
men,  with  suitable  lockers,  baths,  etc.  The  ventilating  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  of  the  best;  the  living  quarters  are  roomy  and  com- 
fortable. 

Relief  light-vessel  No.  7. — ^This  wooden  light-vessel  was  built  in 
1854.  and  is  of  142  tons  gross  burden.  She  has  received  proper 
repairs.  She  is  kept  at  the  general  light-house  depot  for  temporary 
duty. 

Relief  light-vessel  No.  16. — This  wooden  vessel  was  built  in  1854,  is 
of  280  tons  gross  burden,  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  She  relieved 
Fenwick  Island  Shoal  light-vessel.  No.  52,  on  July  20,  1903,  and  on 
September  4  was  towed  to  the  general  light-house  depot  by  the  tender 
Zizania.  She  was  on  the  Sandy  Hook  station  from  October  17  to 
November  9, 1903.    She  left  Uie  general  light-house  depot  in  tow  of 
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the  supply  steamer  Armeria  on  May  5,  to  relieve  Northeast  End  li^t- 
Tessel,  No.  44,  and  was  towed  back  to  the  general  light-house  depot 
by  the  tender  Zizania  on  June  25,  1904.  She  is  kept  at  the  general 
light-house  depot  in  readiness  to  relieve  any  one  of  the  four  vessels  in 
the  Third  light-house  district  equipped  with  steam  fog-signals  and 
similar  vessels  in  other  districts,  when  required,  as  in  the  past  year. 

Relief  light-vessel  No.  20, — ^This  wooden  vessel  was  built  m  1857, 
is  of  105  tons  gross  burden,  and  has  a  bell  fog-signal.  She  is  kept  at 
the  New  London,  Conn.,  light-house  depot  for  the  relief  of  the  light- 
vessels  not  equipped  with  steam  fog-signals  or  flashing  or  occulting 
lights.  She  relieved  Cornfield  Point  light- vessel  from  June  8  to 
August  5,  1903;  the  Bartlett  Reef  light- vessel  from  August  5  to 
August  21,  1903,  and  again  from  May  15,  1904,  to  the  present  time. 
She  was  injured  in  a  gale  on  September  16, 1903,  and  received  general 
repairs. 

Light- vessel  No.  76. — This  vessel,  intended  for  service  in  the 
twelrth  and  thirteenth  districts,  was  delivered  by  the  contractors  at 
the  general  light-house  depot  on  May  26,  1904.  She  was  practically 
tested  in  a  special  trip  to  deliver  rations  to  light-stations  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  She  is  now  being  equipped  and  supplied  for  her  voy- 
age to  San  Francisco. 

rOG-SIGNALS  OPERATED  BY  STEAM  OR  HOT-AIR  ENGINES. 

193.  Brenton  Reef  light-vessel^  No.  39^  Rhode  Islund. — ^The  2 
steam  whistles,  6-inch  and  12-inch,  were  in  operation  about  485  hours 
and  consumed  some  95  tons  of.  coal. 

194'  Beavertail,  Rhode  Island. — This  second-class  siren,  in  dupli- 
cate, operated  by  oil  engines  and  compressed  air,  was  in  operation 
about  497  hours  and  consumed  some  873  gallons  of  oil. 

203.  Hog  Island  Shoal^  Rhode  Island. — ^This  compressed-air  siren, 
operated  by  2-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation 
about  363  hours  and  consumed  some  174  gallons  of  oil. 

212.  Conanicut  Island^  Rhode  Island. — This  compressed-air  siren, 
worked  by  2-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation 
about  354  hours  and  consumed  some  235  gallons  of  oil. 

2H.  Warwick^  Rhode  Island. — This  compressed-air  siren,  worked 
by  2-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  about  251 
hours  and  consumed  some  90  gallons  of  oil. 

223.  Point  Judith^  Rhode  Island. — ^This  first-class  compressed-air 
siren,  in  duplicate,  operated  by  oil  engines,  was  in  operation  716  hours 
and  consumed  some  1,484  gallons  of  oil. 

227.  Block  Island  Southeast,  Rhode  Island. — ^This  first-class  steam 
siren,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  736  hours  and  consumed 
about  45  tons  of  coal. 

229.  Great  Salt  Pond  Breakwater  inner  end  beacon,  Rhode 
Island. — This  compressed-air  siren,  worked  by  a  2-horsepower  oil 
engine,  was  in  operation  about  331  hours  and  consumed  some  88  gal- 
lons of  oil. 

231.  Montauk  Point,  New  York. — ^This  first-class  compressed-air 
siren,  in  duplicate,  operated  by  13-horsepower  oil  engines,  was  in 
operation  about  519  hours  and  consumed  some  1,100  gallons  of  oil; 
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13-horsepower  engines  were  substituted  for  the  10-horsepower  in 
August,  1903. 

2S9.  New  London^  Connecticut. — This  first-class  DaboU  trumpet 
was  in  operation  about  1  hour  and  consumed  some  2  gallons  of  oil. 
On  August  1,  1903,  the  DaboU  trumpet  was  replaced  by  a  first-class 
siren  operated  by  compressed  air,  and  was  in  operation  684  hours  and 
consumed  some  1,808  gallons  of  oil. 

25'9.  Race  Rock^  Afew  York. — This  second-class  compressed-air 
siren,  worked  by  a  T^-horsepower  oil  engine,  was  in  operation  about 
667  hours  and  consumed  695  gallons  of  oil. 

^60.  Little  Gull  Island^  New  York. — This  second-class  comprassed- 
air  siren,  in  duplicate,  worked  by  a  13-horsepower  oil  engine,  was  in 
operation  about  736  hours  and  consumed  some  1,235  gallons  of  oil. 

26S.  Orien  Pointy  New  York. — This  compressed-air  siren,  worked 
by  a  2-horsepower  oil  engine,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  about  353 
hours  and  consumed  some  100  gallons  of  oil. 

308.  Cornfield  Point  light-vessel^  No.  Jf8^  Connecticut. — This  12- 
inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  about  679  hours  and  consumed 
some  122  tons  of  coal. 

311.  Falkner  Island^  Connecticut. — This  first-class  compressed-air 
siren,  operated  by  16-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  was  in 
operation  about  547  hours  and  consumed  1,305  gallons  of  oil. 

313.  Southwest  Ledge^  Connecticut. — This  second-class  DaboU 
trumpet,  worked  by  3^-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  was  in 
operation  about  466  hours  and  consumed  some  222  gallons  of  oil. 

316.  New  Haven  Outer  Breakwater^  Comwcticut. — ^This  com- 
pressed-air siren,  in  duplicate,  worked,  by*  2-horsepower  oil  engines, 
was  in  operation  about  476  hours  and  consimied  some  197  gallons  of 
oil. 

321.  Stratford  Shoal^  Middh  Ground^  New  York. — This  second- 
class  DaboU  tnmipet,  worked  by  3^-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  about  509  hours  and  consumed  some  245  gallons 
of  oil. 

328.  Penfield  Reef^  Confiecticut. — This  second-class  DaboU  trumpet, 
worked  by  3J-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation 
about  389  hours  and  consumed  some  180  gallons  of  oil. 

335.  Greene  Ledge^Connecticut. — This  second-class  DaboU  trumpet, 
worked  by  5-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation 
about  381  hours  and  consumed  some  222  gallons  of  oil. 

336.  Eatons  Neck^  New  York. — ^This  second-class  steam  siren,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  about  532  hours  and  consumed  some  36 
tons  of  coal.  On  June  30,  1904,  the  steam  siren  was  replaced  by  a 
first-class  automatic  siren,  operated  by  compressed  air,  worked  by 
13-horsepower  oil  engines,  in  duplicate. 

3^3.  (rreat  Captain  Island,  New  York. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle, 
in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  about  409  hours  and  consumed  some  57 
tons  of  coal. 

349.  Execution  Rocks^  New  Yo7'k. — This  first-class  automatic  steam 
siren,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  about  460  hours  and  consumed 
some  32  tons  of  coal. 

368.  Fire  Island  light-vessel.  No.  68^  New  JV/-*.— This  12-inch 
steam  chime  whistle  was  in  operation  about  557  hours  and  consumed 
93  tons  of  coal. 
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SI 6,  Sandy  Hook  light-vessel^  No,  61^  New  York. — This  12-mch 
steam  whistle  was  in  operation  about  535  hours  and  consumed  149 
tons  of  coal. 

S96.  North  Hook  beacon^  Sandy  Ilook^  New  Jersey. — ^This  first- 
class  automatic  siren,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  about  756  hours 
and  consumed  67  tons  of  coal. 

J^6.  Old  Orchard  Shoal^  New  York. — ^This  compressed-air  siren, 
worked  by  2-horsepower  oil  engine,  was  in  operation  about  426  hours 
and  consumed  some  238  gallons  of  oil. 

407.  West  Bank^  New  York. — This  compressed-air  siren,  worked 
by  2-horsepower  oil  engine,  was  in  operation  some  617  hours  and  con- 
sumed some  194  gallons  of  oil. 

IflG.  Robbing  Keef^  New  York. — ^This  compressed-air  siren,  worked 
by  a  3i-horsepower  oil  engine,  was  in  operation  about  481  hours  and 
consumed  some  253  gallons  of  oil. 

^17.  Governors  Island,  New  York. — This  compressed-air  siren, 
worked  by  a  2-horsepower  oil  engine,  was  in  operation  about  295 
hours  and  consumed  some  143  gallons  of  oil. 

BUOYAGE. 

The  winter  season  of  1903-4  was  unprecedentedly  inclement.  The 
ice  was  very  heavy  and  stiff  and  moved  down  the  channels  with  the 
ebb  and  back  with  the  flood  tide,  the  mercury  frequently  falling  below 
zero,  freezing  over  the  whole  of  New  York  Lower  Bay.  Such  con- 
ditions have  not  occurred  for  over  thirty  years.  Large  vessels  of 
8.000  tons  burden  were  dragged  ashore  from  their  moorings  in  the 
harbor;  or  were  caught  in  the  flow  of  ice  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide  and 
were  unable  to  make  any  headway  until  the  ice  was  partially  broken 
in  the  Lower  Bay  by  the  sea.  The  ice  was  p  led  at  Fort  Lafayette, 
New  York  Harbor,  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  on  shoals  in  the  harbor, 
over  which  there  is  5  feet  of  water,  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  During 
these  severe  conditions  there  was  no  time  that  the  Gedney  Channel 
buoys  were  not  kept  lighted,  and  never  more  than  two  oi  the  eight 
lighted  buoys  extingui^ed  during  any  one  night,  and  none  of  the 
new-type  gas  buoys,  marking  the  Gedney  Channel,  were  dragged 
from  their  stations,  and  but  two  of  the  new-type  channel  buoys  were 
displaced. 

channel  buoy. — ^The  new  type  of  channel  buoys  may  in  general  be 
described  as  cigar-shaped,  the  part  above  water  being,  in  can  buoys, 
cylindrical,  and,  in  nun  buoys,  conical,  rather  smaller  in  diameter 
than  the  upper  bodies  of  the  old-style  buoys,  but  superior  to  these  in 
vertical  buoyancy,  or  "  watching  "  straighter  and  higher  at  all  stages 
of  the  tide,  which  constitutes  their  greatest  value  alter  that  of  their 
resistance  to  displacement  in  running  ice.  In  these  buoys  the  ballast 
ball  is  attached  to  the  mooring  end  and  is  detachable  for  very  deep 
water,  where  the  weight  of  the  mooring  chain  will  serve  for  ballast. 

OaS'lighted  buoy^  spar  shaped^  Mark  II  and  Mark  III. — These 
new  types  of  gas-lighted  buoys  are  an  adaptation  from  the  channel 
buoy,  surmounted  by  a  guard  and  lantern. 

Whistling  buoy^  new  type. — The  new  type  of  whistling  buoy  also 
combines  the  form  of  the  channel  buoy  with  an  internal  tube,  sur- 
mounted by  a  whistle. 
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Gas  whistling  buoy. — This  is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding 
buoys,  the  whistle  placed  beneath  the  lantern.  For  experiment  it  has 
been  on  duty  in  Gtedney  Channel.  It  furnishes  a  longer  and  louder 
note  than  the  standard  whistling  bouy.  As  a  lighted  buoy  its  per- 
formance has  been  normal. 

LIGHT-HOUSE   DEPOTS. 

Tompkinsville^  N.  Y. — This  is  the  general  depot  of  the  Light- 
House  Establishment,  as  well  as  the  principal  depot  of  the  Third 
light-house  district.  Here  are  re>ceivea  and  stored  the  supplies  and 
appendages  for  all  aids  to  navigation.  The  materials  are  purchased 
under  contract,  according  to  samples,  most  of  them  being,  in  some 
respects,  peculiar  to  the  Light- House  Service,  and  are  prepared  for 
distribution  to  the  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  by  the 
supply  steamer  Armeria^  and  to  the  districts  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  shipment  as  freight. 

The  principal  work  done  at  this  depot  during  the  year  under  the 
inspector  of  the  district  was  prepanng  and  snipping  supplies  of 
different  kinds,  embracing  oil,  wicks,  chimneys,  cleanmg  materials, 
tools  and  implements,  ship  chandlery,  hardware,  and  marme  engineer 
stores,  as  well  as  rations,  fuel,  and  special  furnishings  for  incidental 
supply,  were  received,  stored,  packed,  and  shipped.  The  supply 
steamer  was  loaded  for  three  prmcipal  voyages  and  other  trips  for 
district  work  and  unused  or  condemned  stores  were  unloaded  upon 
her  return ;  oils,  paints,  chimneys,  and  such  other  supplies  as  require 
analysis  or  trial  were  tested  as  required;  tenders  and  light- vessels 
were  repaired;  boats,  sails,  awnings,  and  articles  of  various  kinds 
were  made  or  repaired ;  buoys  and  appendages  were  repaired  or  man- 
ufactured in  part,  and  cans  and  cases  returned  after  use  were  cleansed 
and  prepare^i  for  further  service. 

In  this  department  are  the  power  house  and  the  shops  of  thfe  black- 
smith, carpenter,  spar  maker,  and  boat  builder.  It  includes  also  the 
fire  department  of  the  depot,  composed  of  the  workmen  in  the  yard 
and  the  crews  of  the  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves.  They  are  organ- 
ized, equipped,  and  drilled,  and  the  fire  engine  and  hose  connections 
are  kept  in  condition  for  immediate  use. 

The  act  approved  on  June  28,  1902,  appropriated  $60,000  for  the 
erection  of  an  oilhouse  and  a  coal  shed. 

The  act  approved  on  March  3,  1903,  appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  lamp  shop. 

The  act  approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriated  $17,800  for 
building  a  new  l)oathouse,  a  carpenter  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
buoy  shed  on  North  Wharf,  a  watchhouse  at  the  lower  gate,  and  a 
watchhouse  at  the  upper  gate. 

Contract  was  made  on  June  10,  1903,  for  building  this  oilhouse. 
The  work  was  begun  on  July  1,  1903,  and  was  completed  in  Decem- 
ber. On  October  14,  1903,  an  additional  contract  was  made  for  in- 
stalling the  elevator  in  the  oilhouse.  This  was  completed  in  Decem- 
l^r  also. 

The  ironwork  of  all  the  depot  wharves  was  painted  by  contract  and 
the  work  was,  on  October  27,  1903,  completed. 
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DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  INSPECTOR  AND  ENGINEER  OF  THE 

THIRD  LIGHT-HOUSE  DISTRICT. 

The  general  light-house  depot  at  Staten  Island  is  the  general  depot 
for  the  Light-House  Establisliment,  and  also  the  principal  depot  for 
the  Third  district.  The  growing  needs  of  the  Light-House  Estab- 
lishment in  the  last  thirty  years  req^uire  better  arrangements  for 
handling  and  storing  materials,  and  improvements  have  been  con- 
tinued systematically  since  1888.  The  value  of  the  supplies  and  mate- 
rial accumulated  there,  with  their  inflammable  nature,  is  such  that 
in  case  of  fire  the  loss  to  the  Government  would  be  enormous,  and  the 
presence  on  the  grounds  of  at  least  one  officer  to  act  in  such  emergency 
IS  very  necessary.  The  duties  of  the  inspector  and  engineer  often 
require  their  simultaneous  absence  from  the  depot,  and  it  is  with  a 
view  of  having  at  all  times  an  authorized  person  on  tfie  grounds  that 
it  is  proposed  to  require  that  the  two  assistants  shall  reside  on  the 
dej)ot  grounds.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  dwellings  for  the  two 
assistants,  including  furniture  and  remodeling  of  the  surrounding 
grounds,  will  cost  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  and  the  Board  recommends 
that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  animal  appropriations  for  the  improvements  to  Staten 
Island  general  light-house  depot. 

New  London^  Conn, — The  needs  of  all  the  aids  to  navigation  in 
the  eastern  section  of  this  district  embraced  in  the  waters  between 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Providence,  K.  I.,  except  the  annual  sup- 
plies for  light-stations  delivered  by  the  steamer  Armeria,  are  sup- 
plied by  this  depot  and  the  depot  on  Goat  Island,  Newport  Harbor, 
Khode  Island.  There  are  stored  here  incidental  supplies,  buoys  and 
appendages,  fuel,  lime,  and  light-vessel  moorings.  The  tender 
Cactus  makes  her  headquartei's  here.  Light-vessel  No.  20  is  kept 
here  in  readiness  for  duty  as  a  relief  light- vessel.  Plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  prepared  for  repairing  and  extending  this  wharf.  Con- 
tract was  made  for  doing  this  work,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  started. 

Goat  Island^  Newport  Harbor^  Rhode  Island. — This  light-house 
depot  supplements  the  service  of  the  depot  at  New  London  in  the 
convenience  of  its  location.  Here  are  stored  moorings  and  buoys  and 
appendages  for  stations  and  light-vessels  in  and  near  Narragansett 
Bay.  plans  and  specifications  were  made  for  repairing  this  wharf. 
Contract  was  made  for  the  work  on  June  11,  and  on  Jiine  25,  1904, 
it  was  finished. 

Juniper  Island^  Lake  Champlain^  Vermont, — This  light-house 
depot  IS  used  for  the  service  of  the  light-stations  and  buoys  in  Lake 
Champlain.  Here  is  a  small  storehouse  for  supplies,  building  mate- 
rials, and  boats. 

LIGHT-HOUSE   TENDERS. 

Armeria. — This  steel-screw  steamer  was  built  in  1889-90,  and  is  of 
1,475  tons  displacement.  She  made  three  voyages  during  the  year. 
She  delivered,  on  her  eastern  voyage,  annual  supplies  to  the  light- 
stations  on  the  coasts,  bays,  sounds',  and  rivers  betweii  St.  Croix 
River,  Maine,  and  Bobbins  Reef,  New  York ;  on  her  southern  voyage, 
to  the  stations  between  Cape  Ijookout,  North  Carolina,  and  Point 
Isabel,  Texas,  and,  on  her  central  voyage,  to  the  stations  from  Ports- 
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mouth,  Va.,  to  Fire  Island,  New  York,  including  those  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays  and  the  Hudson  River.  She  delivered  to 
the  light-stations  328,355  gallons  of  mineral  oil,  7,306  boxes  of  chim- 
neys, 15,975  packages  of  miscellaneous  annual  and  incidental  sup- 
plies, and  in  the  district  depots  207  tons  of  paints,  oils,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  265  tons  of  buoys,  chains,  sinkers,  ballast  balls,  and  mush- 
room anchors.  In  special  service,  she  delivered  164  tons  of  coal,  21 
cords  of  wood,  and  rations  to  the  light-stations;  changed  the  buoys 
off  St.  Augustine,  in  Mosquito  Inlet,  at  Hetzel  and  Ohio  shoals,  the 
Slue  and  Anchorage  buoys  off  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida,  and  the 
buoys  off  Aransas  Pass  and  Brazos  Santiago,  Tex.;  recovered  a 
mushroom  anchor  and  120  fathoms  of  chain  lost  from  the  Fire  Island 
light-vessel,  when  she  broke  adrift  in  January,  1904;  and  she  towed 
relief  light-vessel  No.  16  from  the  general  light-house  depot  and 
placed  her  on  the  station  at  northeast  end  of  Five  Fathom  Bank,  New 
Jersey.  In  doing  her  annual  work  she  stemmed  about  16,790  miles, 
and  consumed  some  1,689  tons  of  coal.  She  received  needed  fitments 
and  supplies  and  proper  repairs. 

Larkspur, — This  tender,  which  has  been  in  commission  since  Febru- 
ary 24,  1903,  is  a  twin-screw  steel  steamer,  schooner  rigged,  of  750 
indicated  horsepower,  with  100  pounds  steam  pressure.  She  is  a  sea- 
going vessel,  has  equipment  and  strength  for  general  service,  and  her 
average  speed  is  10  knots.  She  delivered  631  tons  of  coal,  2,192  pack- 
ages of  incidental  supplies,  5^  cords  of  wood,  2,500  gallons  of  water, 
and  2,775  gallons  of  oil.  She  made  19  tours  of  inspection,  changed 
light-vessels  ten  times,  and  was  59  days  undergoing  repairs.  In 
doing  her  work  she  steamed  about  11,586  miles,  and  consumed  some 
1,682  tons  of  coal.  The  vessel  received  needed  fitments  and  supplies 
and  proper  repairs. 

John  Rodgers, — ^This  iron  side- wheel  steamer  was  built  in  1883,  and 
her  gross  burden  is  260  tons.  She  was  employed  on  patrol  duty  75 
days  and  in  tours  of  inspection  20  days.  She  delivered  to  light-sta- 
tions 745  packages  of  supplies  and  273  tons  of  coal,  and  bagged  150 
tons  of  coal.  She  placed  and  replaced  425  buoys  and  painted  225. 
She  was  employed  at  various  duties  at  the  general  light-house 
depot  30  days,  in  transportation  18  days,  in  passage  19  days,  and  she 
was  laid  up  for  repairs  20  days.  She  made  20  shipments  of  freight, 
charged  with  gas  53  buoys  at  the  light-house  depot  and  on  stations, 
relighted  gas  buoys  21  times,  and  delivered  and  returned  60  buoys  and 
tanks  charged  with  gas.  She  built  one  post  light,  towed  light- vessels 
six  times,  and  moved  light-keepers  and  their  effects  three  times.  In 
the  discharge  of  these  duties  she  steamed  about  9,109  miles  and  con- 
sumed some  756  tons  of  coal.  She  received  needed  fitments,  supplies, 
and  proper  rei>airs. 

Cactus, — This  wooden  side-wheel  steamer  of  200  tons  gross  burden 
was  built  for  the  Navy  Department  in  1863,  and  was  transferred  in 
1865  to  the  Ijight-House  Board.  In  doing  her  annual  work  the  Cactus 
replaced  36,  changed  219,  painted  262,  and  recovered  13  buoys; 
delivered  3,055  gallons  of  oil,  636  tons  of  coal,  21  cords  of  wood,  36 
barrels  of  lime,  949  packages  of  supplies  and  rations  to  20  stations, 
and  inspected  88  stations.  She  was  at  the  New  London,  Conn.,  light- 
house depot  repairing  and  painting  buoys  72  days,  moved  light- 
keepers  13  days,  tended  light-vessels  13  days,  and  was  35  days  under- 
going repairs.    She  steamed  some  11,073  miles  and  consumed  about 
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496  tons  of  coal.    She  received  needed  fitments  and  supplies  and 
proper  repairs. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  two 
annual  reports,  is  renewed: 

The  Cactus  was  built  for  the  Navy  Deptirtment  In  18(53,  thirty-nine  years  ago, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Light-House  Service  In  1865,  where  she  has  done 
good  service.  She  has,  however,  become  unseaworthy  and  unfit  to  perform  the 
duties  required  of  her — the  maintenance  of  the  buoyage  from  New  Haven,  Conn., 
to  Providence,  R.  I.  She  should  bo  rephiced  by  a  modern  vessel  as  soon  as 
practicable.  It  is  unsafe  to  send  her  around  Point  Judith  except  under  favor- 
able conditions  of  sea  and  weather.  It  Is  equally  risky  to  send  her  to  any  of 
the  light-stations  on  Block  Island  or  to  any  in  the  waters  of  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island.  She  is  frequently  delayed,  waiting  for  safe  weather  for  days,  in 
tlie  i)erformance  of  urgent  light-house  service,  and  has  been  unable  lately  on 
several  occasions  to  do  routine  work,  which  she  could  formerly  do  without  diffi- 
culty. Inasmuch  as  light-house  work  must  be  done  under  circumstances  where 
the  use  of  a  vessel  in  the  Cactus's  unsafe  condition  is  hazardous  to  the  lives  of 
her  officers  and  crew,  it  is  desirable  to  build  a  tender  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Marigoldy  and  provided  with  gas  tanks  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  gas-lighted  buoys  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Third 
light-house  district.  It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  tender  can  be  built  at  a  cost  of 
$125,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be 
made  therefor. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  and  labor 
since  the  above  estimate  was  made,  it  is  now  found  that  it  will  cost 
$135,000  to  replace  the  Cactm^  and  the  Board  therefore  recommends 
that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

Gardenia. — This  wooden  screw  steamer  was  purchased  in  1886,  and 
is  of  150  tons  gross  burden.  She  was  employed  65  days  at  various 
duties  at  the  general  light-house  depot,  ana  o;i  tours  of  inspection  11 
days;  she  delivered  rations  2  days,  was  laid  up  for  repairs  and 
installing  new  boiler  98  days;  changed  298  buoys  and  painted  286; 
delivered  70  tons  of  coal^  6  cords  of  wood,  7,100  gallons  of  water,  100 
cases  of  mineral  oil ;  shipped  7  gas  buoys  and  895  packages  of  sup- 
plies; bagged  140  tons  of  coal  at  the  general  light-house  depot,  and 
towed  5  light-vessels  to  and  from  their  stations.  In  doing  this  work 
she  consumed  some  440  tons  of  coal  and  steamed  about  6,287  miles. 
She  received  needed  fitments  and  supplies  and  proper  repairs. 

Daisy. — ^This  wooden  screw  steamer  was  purchased  in  1892,  and  is 
of  about  35  tons  gross  burden.  She  delivered  2,055  cases  of  mineral 
oil,  298  packages  of  supplies,  55  tons  of  coal  and  7  cords  of  wood, 
and  rations  to  7  stations,  and  made  shipments  to  the  various  trans- 
portation lines.  She  was  employed  in  tours  of  inspection  50  days, 
on  patrol  duty  15  days,  and  in  making  concrete  sinkers,  painting 
buoys,  and  bagging  coal,  at  the  general  light-house  depot,  65  days. 
She  was  laid  up  for  repairs  14  days.  In  doing  her  work  she  steamed 
about  8,937  miles,  and  consumed  some  182  tons  of  coal.  With  her 
speed  of  about  9  knots  an  hour,  and  her  hoisting  gear  to  handle 
weights  of  the  smaller  buoys  and  appendages,  she  is  a  valuable  tender 
in  all  shoal-water  work.  She  has  particular  charge  of  the  buoyage 
in  the  Kill  Van  Kull,  in  the  small  harbors  west  of  New  Haven  on  the 
north  side  of  Long  Island  Sound,  on  the  south  shore  of  L#ong  Island, 
and  in  Lake  Champlain,  in  most  of  which  waterways  the  buoyage 
was  formerly  kept  by  contractors  at  considerable  expense  for  indif- 
ferent service  as  a  whole.  She  received  needed  fitments  and  supplies 
and  proper  repairs. 
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/m.— This  steel  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1897,  and  is  of  428  tons 
burden.  She  was  actively  employed  in  the  inspection,  construction, 
and  repairs  of  lights,  beacons,  signals,  etc.,  in  the  performance  of 
which  duties  she  steamed  about  1,136  hours  and  12,230  miles,  with  a 
consumption  of  922.79  tons  of  coal,  an  average  of  1,819.5  pounds  for 
each  hour  of  steaming.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

Mistletoe, — ^This  wooden  side-wheel  steamer  of  332  tons  burden 
was  built  in  1872.  Except  while  undergoing  repairs,  she  was  actively 
employed  in  the  work  of  inspection,  construction,  repairs  of  lights, 
signals,  and  beacons,  and  the  freighting  and  shipment  of  stores, 
materials,  supplies,  and  lens  apparatus.  In  the  performance  of  these 
duties  she  steamed  1,029  hours,  9,158  miles,  with  a  consumption  of 
636.10  tons  of  coal,  an  average  of  1,365.4  pounds  for  each  hour  of 
steaming.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

Nettle, — This  wooden  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1878  and  is  of  IS 
tons  burden.  She  was  actively  employed  in  the  general  work  of 
repairs,  inspection  of  lights;  signals,  etc.,  in  New  York  Bay  and  adja- 
cent waters.  Lake  Champlain,  and  in  Long  Lsland  Sound  as  far  east 
as  New  London,  at  points  and  in  places  where  a  larger  vessel  could 
neither  economically  or  advantageously  be  employed,  and  in  the 
receipt  and  shipment  of  freight,  stores,  apparatus,  etc.,  of  this  and 
other  districts.  In  the  performance  of  these  duties  she  steamed  778 
hours,  5,225  miles,  with  a  consumption  of  95  tons  of  coal,  an  average 
of  273.5  pounds  for  each  hour  of  steaming. 

Tender  for  New  York  Bay  and  IIarl)or  and  Lake  Champlain^  New 
York, — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  December  17,  1903, 
from  the  Secretary  oi- Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 

This  Department  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  recommends  that 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  be  made  to  build  or  purchase  a  smaH  light-draft 
steam  tender,  of  at>out  25  tons  burden,  to  take  the  place  of  the  light-house  ten- 
der Nettle,  as  the  Nettle  is  now  very  nearly  unseaworthy. 

The  engineer  of  the  Third  light-house  district,  under  whose  orders  the  tender 
Nettle  is  at  work,  states  that  "this  boat  is  primarily  for  use  for  repair  and 
construction  of  light-houses  on  Lake  Champlain.  She  has  a  wooden  hull,  and 
was  built  In  1878.  Her  twiler  Is  leaking,  and  she  will  probably  need  a  new  one 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  She  has  only  a  few  inches  of  free  board,  and  in  crossing 
New  York  Bay  the  waves  from  the  ferry  boats  not  infrequently  come  over  the 
afterdeck.  Her  accommodations  are  necessarily  very  limited.  The  master's 
berth  in  the  pilot-house  is  shorter  than  Is  the  master.  During  the  present  year, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample,  she  (the  Nettle)  was  employed  about  four 
months  on  Lake  Champlain  and  about  eight  months  at  the  general  light-house 
depot.  When  on  duty  at  the  depot  she  is  used  as  a  dispatch  boat,  taking  to 
New  York  and  bringing  from  there  small  freight,  and  in  carrying  men  and  mate- 
rials for  repairs  at  near-by  light-stations.  Owing  to  her  slight  free  board  I 
always  feel  anxious  when  out  In  the  bay." 

As  the  Nettle  has  been,  and  will  probably  be  in  the  future,  available  for  work 
outside  of  Lake  Champlain  for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  economy  would  dictate 
that  her  successor  should  be  of  size  suitable  for  use  in  New  York  Bay,  Shrews- 
bury River,  Rarltan  River,  and  like  waters.  In  many  of  these  places  a  light- 
draft  boat  is  necessary.  A  larger  l)oat  could  not  be  used  in  Lake  Champlain, 
as  the  canal  will  not  allow  a  boat  of  more  than  25  tons  burden  to  pass  through. 

For  these  reasons  this  Department,  In  concurrence  with  the  Light-House 
Board,  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  be  made  to  build  or  pur- 
chase and  outfit  a  small  steam  tender  to  take  the  place  of  the  small  steam 
tender  Nettle,  which  will  hardly  last  until  her  successor  Is  built. 
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PORTO  RICAN  LIGHT-HOUSE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

[Being  a  part  of  the  Third  light-bouse  district] 

On  May  1,  1900,  the  Light-House  Board  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Porto  Rican  light-house  service.  The  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  at  its  session  of  May  7, 
1900,  ordered  that— 

the  boundaries  of  the  Third  light-house  district  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
within  it  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  waters  of  the 
islands  lying  east  of  the  seventy-fourth  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich which  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Government  of  Spain  by 
treaty  entered  into  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1808. 


yj 


Assistant  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Third  light-house  district, — ^Jjieut. 
Commander  William  G.  Cutler,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Engineer, — Lieut.  Col.  William  T.  Rossell,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army. 

In  this  subdistrict  there  are — 

Light-houses  and  lighttMl  beacons '  15 

Bell  buoys  In  position 3 

Other  buoys  in  position 53 

Schooner  India, — This  schooner  was  hired  for  transporting  tools, 
material,  and  a  working  party  to  the  different  light-stations  in  Porto 
Rico.  On  November  25,  1908,  the  schooner  started  on  her  first  trip 
to  light-stations  to  make  repairs,  returning  to  San  Juan  on  January 
3,  1904,  having  been  employed  a  total  of  40  days  and  having  sailed 
290  miles. 

Tender  for  Porto  Riean  waters, — ^The  following  recommend aticm 
made  in  the  Board's  last  three  annual  reports  is  renewed : 

Efforts  have  been  made  to^carry  on  the  light-house  service  in  Porto  Rican 
waters  with  the  aid  of  steamers  borrowed  from  the  Navy  and  from  other  light- 
house districts,  with  but  iK)or  success.  It  Is  now  evident  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
provide  for  this  service  a  stanch  seagoing  steamer,  drawing  about  11  feet  of 
water,  of  about  175  feet  In  length,  with  good  beam,  heavily  engined,  calculated 
to  freight  all  of  the  light-house  niaterial  needed  from  the  mainland  to  the 
island  and  to  distribute  it  to  ^e  light-houses  on  the  400  miles  of  Porto  Rican 
coast,  carrying  to  and  fro  inspection,  supply,  and  repair  parties,  with  proper 
material,  and  to  carry,  set,  and  care  for  the  buoys  required  on  the  Porto  Rican 
coast.  The  one  steamer  could  do  the  work  of  maintenance,  supply,  and  buoy- 
age under  the  light-house  lnsi>ector  and  that  of  construction  and  repair  under 
the  light-house  engineer. 

The  assistant  to  the  Inspector  of  the  Third  light-house  district  in  charge  of 
the  Porto  Rican  light-house  service  wrote  to  the  inspector  of  the  Third  light- 
house district  on  February  14,  1901,  as  follows : 

"Considering  the  distance  between  good  barters  about  the  island  and  the 
constant  trade  winds  that  beat  against  the  shores,  making  all  the  running  on 
the  high  seas ;  the  isolation  of  some  of  the  stations  and  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
plying them  or  communicating  with  them,  it  is  seen  that  the  services  of  a  sea- 
going tender  are  needed  at  all  times.  *  *  *  The  buoyage  system,  when 
ix>mpleted,  will  also  require  a  tender  to  keep  the  buoys  painted,  as  the  birds 
will  make  all  colors  white  In  a  short  time." 

This  officer,  in  his  letter  of  March  2:^,  1901,  in  answer  to  a  query  as  to 
whether  the  tender  Laurel,  then  stationed  in  the  Seventh  lighthouse  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Key  West,  B'la.,  would  l)e  a  suitable  tender  for  this  dis- 
trict, replied : 

"Most  of  the  stations  are  miles  away  from  any  good  anchorage,  and  when 
buoys  are  placed  oflf  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  Island  they  will  be 
In  exposed  waters  and  may  need  the  servi(»es  of  a  tender  at  any  time.  To  work 
in  tnoderately  rough  weather  and  to  reach  the  Isolated  stations  when  a  landing 
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can  be  made,  and  to  make  quickly,  if  necessary,  the  nearest  anchorage,  it  is 
thought  that  only  a  seagoing  tender  of  a  strong,  modern  type,  capable  of  a  speed 
of  12  knots,  good  beam,  from  150  to  175  feet  in  length,  with  not  more  than  12 
feet  draft,  twin  screws  for  quick  handling,  accommodations  and  modern 
improvements  adapted  to  this  climate,  w^ill  sufficiently  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subdistrict" 

It  is  estimated  that  such  a  steamer  can  he  built  for  not  exceeding  $130,000. 
The  Board  now  recommends  that  this  sum  be  appropriated  therefor,  and  that  it 
may  be  made  immediately  available,  as  the  steamer  Is  noodeil  now,  and  expen- 
sive unsatisfactory  makeshifts  will  have  to  be  used  until  a  i)roi)er  steamer  is 
constructed. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  steamer  which  could  have  been 
built  for  $125,000  when  the  estimate  was  first  made  will  now  cost 
$135,000,  and  it  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be 
made  therefor. 

A  tender  is  needed  at  Porto  Rico  not  only  for  purposes  of  sup- 
ply and  inspection,  but  also  for  purposes  of  construction  and  repair. 
Three  hired  sailing  vessels  were  used  from  time  to  time,  and  the  Navy 
lug  Uneas,  for  these  latter  purposes  last  year,  but  their  services  were 
far.  from  satisfactory,  as  they  were  coasting  and  not  seagoing  vessels, 
and  much  time  was  lost  waiting  for  wind  or  fair  weather,  and  during 
that  time  the  wages  of  the  repair  parties  were  going  on  while  they 
were  doing  nothing. 

A  seagoing  tender  is  especially  needed  to  transport  from  New  York 
to  Porto  Rico  the  light-house  supplies  used  at  Porto  Rico,  and  which 
are  now  sent  as  freight  to  Porto  Rico  at  much  expense. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  inspector 
of  the  Third  light-house  district,  who  has  charge  of  the  Porto  Rican 
light-house  service : 

The  tropical  climate  demands  a  greatly  Increased  work  with  the  buoyage. 
The  keeper  personnel  is  of  a  character  needing  frequent  insi)ections,  and  the 
delivery  of  supplies  is  at  present  only  accom])lished  at  great  expense  of  fuel  by 
the  tender  from  the  Florida  district,  with  obvious  disadvantage  to  her  own 
legitimate  work.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  attention  of  Congi'ess 
may  be  invited  to  these  details  of  the  situation. 

The  tender  Laurel^  borrowed  from  the  Seventh  light-house  district, 
arrived  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  on  December^,  1901,  and  left  again  for 
Key  West  on  April  1, 1902.  •  During  her  stay  in  these  waters,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  used  to  inspect  stations  and  deliver  supplies,  she  was 
employed  in  establishing  11  new  buoys  and  in  taking  up  and  replac- 
ing by  fresh  buoys  all  the  buoys  in  the  Porto  Rican  waters,  and  in 
scraping,  cleaning,  painting,  and  getting  ready  for  use  the  buoys  and 
appendages  that  had  been  m  the  water.  This  duty  w^as  only  accom- 
plished between  December  5,  1901,  and  April  1,  1902,  three  months 
and  twenty-six  days,  by  keeping:  the  crew  constantly  employed, 
including  Saturday  afternoons  (which,  when  the  vessel  is  in  her  own 
district,  is  employed  by  the  crew  in  scrubbing  and  mending  clothes) 
and  on  Sundays. 

The  cause  of  this  delay  was  the  slow  speed  of  the  Laurel,  the  dis- 
tances between  stations,  and  the  fact  that  m  going  from  one  station  to 
another  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  sea  and  to  stay  at  sea,  which  from  her 
small  size,  lack  of  power,  and  low  free  board,  was  beyond  her  capac- 
ity. On  several  occasions  when  the  Laurel  was  ready  for  sea  to  make 
an  inspection  or  supply  trip,  or  to  change  buoys,  she  had  to  remain  at 
her  dock  simply  because  or  the  surf  at  tne  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which 
made  it  impracticable  for  her  to  cross  the  bar. 
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The  investigation  of  the  visibility  of  the  Mona  Island  light  in 
March  required  one  whole  week,  because  of  the  inadaptability  of  the 
Laurel  for  these  waters,  which  were  very  rough  during  that  time,  the 
trade  winds  blowing  with  the  force  of  a  gale.  It  was  necessa^  on 
several  occasions  while  on  this  service  to  run  for  the  port  of  Maya- 
guez  for  safety;  but  a  vessel  of  proper  size  and  power  could  have 
done  the  work  within  twenty- four  hours. 

To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  difficulty  in  attending  to  the  work 
of  the  light-house  tender  in  caring  for  the  buoyage  and  supply  and 
inspection  in  this  subdistrict,  herewith  is  submitted  a  statement  of 
distances  between  stations  and  harbors  which  the  tender  must  run : 

Cape  San  Juan  light-station,  about  32  miles  from  the  port  of  San 
Juan,  is  nearlv  a  mile  from  the  landhig,  which  is  on  a  sandy  beach 
inside  the  reefs.  There  is  good  anchorage  inside  the  reefs  or  among 
the  surrounding  islands. 

Culebrita  Island  light-station  is  about  23  miles  from  Cape  San 
Juan  light     There  is  good  landing  here  for  small  boats. 

Point  Mulas  light-station,  on  Vieques  or  Crab  Island,  is  an  open 
I'oadstead  with  a  very  heavy  swell  at  most  timas.  The  landing  is  near 
the  light,  but  the  nearest  harbor  is  Bahia  Honda,  11  miles  distant. 

Port  Ferro  light-station,  south  side  of  Vieques  or  Crab  Island,  is 
26  miles  around  the  island  from  Point  Mulas.  No  landing  can  be 
made  at  Ferro  with  easterly  or  southerly  winds.  The  nearest  harbor 
is  Bahia  Honda,  20  miles  distant. 

Point  Tuna  light-station  is  about  30  miles  from  Port  Ferro.  The 
surf  is  very  heavy,  making  it  difficult  and  dangerous  to  land.  There 
is  no  harbor  here ;  the  nearest  is  Bahia  Honda,  on  the  east,  24  miles, 
and  Jobos,  on  the  west,  about  the  same  distance. 

Point  Figuras  light-station  is  about  2  miles  from  the  city  of 
Arroyo.     Here  there  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  the  landing  is  com- 

Earatively  easy  through  the  surf  in  good  weather.  The  nearest  har- 
or  is  Jobos,  13  miles  distant. 

Muertos  Island  light-station  is  about  20  miles  from  Jobos  Harbor. 
The  landing  is  through  the  surf  and  not  difficult  in  good  weather. 
Ponce  Hjirlx)r  is  about  1 1  miles  distant  to  the  westward. 

Cardona  Island  light-station  is  in  Ponce  Harbor.  The  landing 
here  is  easy.  • 

Guanica  light-station  is  about  15  miles  from  Ponce.  The  harbor 
and  landing  here  are  good. 

Cape  Rojo  light-station  is  about  19  miles  from  Guanica.  The 
landing  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  cape  and  is  easy.  The  nearest  har- 
bor is  Mayaguez,  22  miles  away. 

Mona  Island  light-station  is  about  40  miles  from  either  Cape  Rojo 
or  Mayaguez.  It  is  impossible  to  land  here  except  in  the  smoothest 
of  weather,  and  then  through  a  small  opening  in  a  line  of  dangerous 
reefs.  The  light-house  is  2  miles  from  the  landing,  over  a  trail  which 
is  exceedingly  rough.  In  landing  a  party  here  the  steamer  has  to 
stand  offshore,  for,  when  the  trade  winds  freshen,  her  anchors  will  not 
hold.  Landing  is  usually  made  in  the  early  morning,  as  the  wind, 
and  therefore  the  sea,  comes  up  with  the  sun. 

Point  Jiguero  light-station  is  12  J  miles  from  Mayaguez.  In  good 
weather,  landing  may  be  made  near  the  light,  but  otherwise  at  a  small 
village  2  miles  away. 
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Point  Borinquen  light-station  is  22  miles  from  Mayaguez,  which 
is  the  nearest  harbor,  and  10  miles  from  Point  Jiguero  light.  The 
landing  is  near  the  light,  through  surf  in  moderate  weather:  other- 
wise it  is  necessary  to  land  at  Aguadilla  and  take  a  horse  over  a 
tortuous,  winding,  and  rocky  trail  for  5  miles  to  get  to  the  stiition. 

There  is  no  harlwr  on  the  northern  shore  of  Porto  Rico  between 
Point  Borinquen  light  and  San  Juan,  a  distance  of  65  miles,  except  at 
Arecibo,  and  only  then  in  the  best  weather,  for  it  is  an  open  roadstead 
and  there  is  a  constant  and  heavy  swell  caused  by  the  trade  winds 
and  the  gales  in  the  north. 

Arecibo  light-station  is  about  35  miles  from  Port  San  Juan.  The 
landing  is  near  the  light,  but  it  is  only  possible  to  land  there  in  good 
weather. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  a  seagoing  tender  is  an 
essential  adjunct"  to  carrying  on  the  work  in  this  subdistrict.  It  is 
impracticable  to  inspect  and  supply  the  lights  without  such  a  tender. 
Nor  is  it  practicable  to  buoy  the  waters  of  the  district  and  keep  them 
buOTed  unless  a  tender  is  assigned  to  this  duty. 

While  it  took  the  Laurel^  a  3ow  vessel  of  but  312  tons  gross  burden, 
116  days  to  inspect  and  supply  these  lights  and  place  the  buoys,  the 
same  work  was  done,  except  as  to  a  part  of  the  buoyage,  by  the  supply 
steamer  Ai^meria^  a  much  faster  vessel  of  some  1,500  tons,  in  about  a 
week.  This  larger  steamer  could  stay  at  sea  without  danger  to  her- 
self, without  much  reference  to  the  weather,  and  could  run  into  the 
difficult  landing  places  in  lulls  of  the  wind,  and  get  away  from  the 
dangerous  shore  before  the  wind  arose  again.  This  difference  of 
time,  116  days  against  8  days,  in  doing  the  work  shows  the  difference 
in  the  ability  of  the  two  steamers  and  the  need  for  a  seagoing  steamer 
as  a  tender  in  these  waters.  But  illy  adapted  as  the  Laurel  was  for 
the  work,  she  had  to  be  taken  from  her  own  duties  in  Florida  to  do 
these  more  pressing  duties  in  Porto  Rican  waters. 

The  Board  is  mortified  that  with  all  its  efforts  it  has  been  unable  to 
bring  or  keep  the  Porto  Rican  light -house  service  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  United  State  Light-House  Service.  It  is  impossible  without 
the  assistance  of  a  seagoing  tender  to  make  the  buoyage  in  these 
waters  what  it  should  be,  or  to  keep  the  light-houses  in  repair  or 
instruct  the  light-keepei*s  and  see  that  they*properly  do  their  work. 
The  makeshifts  attempted,  by  borrowing  for  a  short  time  tenders 
sorely  needed  in  their  own  districts,  have  met  with  poor  success. 

The  Board  now  states  that  the  establishment  of  a  naval  station  at 
San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  a  naval  base  at  (ireat  Harbor,  Culebra  Island ; 
the  assembling  in  the  winter  months  of  all  the  naval  vessels  of  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  and  European  stations  in  and  about  Porto 
Rican  waters  for  maneuvering  and  search  problems;  the  want  of  good 
charts,  with  the  frequent  discovery  of  new  dangers  to  navigation, 
must  bring  to  mind  the  great  risks  taken  by  our  cruisers  and  battle 
ships  while  cruising  in  these  w*aters. 

The  cost  of  repairs  to  vessels  touching  the  bottom  is  very  great,  and 
to  prevent  such  accidents  the  necessity  ror  the  proper  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  more  particularly  good  buoyage,  is  most  urgent. 

The  Board  recommended  in  its  annual  report  of  last  year  that  an 
appropriation  of  $130,000  be  made  for  the  construction  of  a  proper 
light-house  tender   for  the  Porto   Rican   light-house   service.     The 
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Board  now  states  that,  owing  to  the  increased  prices  of  material  and 
labor,  $135,000  will  be  needed  for  the  construction  of  this  tender,  and 
recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  tender  Pansy  was  transferred,  on  May  28,  1904,  from  the 
Eighth  district  to  the  Porto  Rican  division  for  duty  in  this  district. 
This  tender  was  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  temporary  duty, 
but  her  age,  size,  and  equipment  were  not  such  as  to  fit  her  for  such 
service  in  West  Indian  waters. 

The  U.  S.  navy  tug  Nina  was  employed  in  Porto  Rican  waters 
because  there  was  not  available  for  the  purpose  a  light-house  tender 
of  any  district.  But  the  need  of  the  services  of  the  Isina  by  the  Navy 
Department  is  such  that  in  letters  to  the  Light-House  Board  is  set 
forth  the  inconvenience  which  the  absence  of  the  vessel  from  the 
navy-yards  had  caused  as  the  Department's  reason  for  denying  the 
Board's  request  for  an  extension  of  the  period  of  temporary  transfer 
beyond  the  time  originally  prescribed. 

The  necessity  is  now  emphasized  in  the  extension  of  the  subdistrict 
to  embrace  the  light-house  service  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

The  Board  therefore  states  again  that  it  will  cost  $135,000  to  build 
a  proper  light-house  tender  for  Porto  Rican  waters,  and  it  renews  its 
recommendation  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made 
therefor. 

Office  and  dwelling  for  the  assistant  to  the  inspector. — The  follow- 
ing statement,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report,  is  renewed : 

In  December,  1902,  the  office  of  the  assistant  to  the  light-house  inspector  was 
transferred  from  the  United  States  naval  station  at  San  Juan  to  the  custom- 
house, where  it  is  now  located. 

An  office  and  dwelling  for  the  assistant  to  the  inspector  is  much  needed.  The 
War  Department  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  Department  the  San  Justo  bastion, 
on  the  Mariana  at  San  Juan,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  office  and  quarters  for  the 
light-house  inspector. 

The  following  recommendation  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report  is 
renewed : 

*'  It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  building  at  this  point  can  be  built  for  $15,000, 
and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  ai)propriation  of  this  amount  be  made 
therefor." 

LIGHT-HOD  SE  DEPOT. 

The  following  statement,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report,  is 
renewed : 

In  June,  1003,  the  commandant  of  the  naval  station  needing  the  storerooms 
occupied  by  the  Light-House  Elstablishment  in  the  naval  station  at  San  Juan,  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  all  the  light-house  stores.  A  suitable  building 
belonging  theji  to  the  War  Department  was  obtained  through  tlie  courtesy  of 
the  army  authorities  here,  and  all  tlie  light-house  inspector's  and  light-house 
engineer's  stores  were  moved  into  it.  The  buoys  and  appendages  are  still  stored 
in  the  navy-yard,  but  the  space  they  occupy  may  be  needed  at  any  time  by  the 
Navy.  A  light-house  depot  for  buoys  and  appendages  and  stores  has  become  an 
urgent  necessity.    The  Board  stated  In  its  last  animal  report : 

"  The  8pac«  in  the  yard  allotted  for  Imoys  and  appendages  is  ample,  but  may 
be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  at  any  time.  Land  should  be  secured  farther 
down  the  bay,  a  doclc  built,  and  a  yard,  inclose<l  by  a  fence,  arranged  for  the 
ncconmiodation  of  the  buoys  and  appendages.  A  storehouse  should  also  \ye  built 
In  conjunction  with  the  yard  and  dock." 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report,  is 
renewed : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  these  .structures  can  be  built  for  $15,000,  and  the  Board 
recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made  therefor.'' 
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THE  NAVAL  RESERVATION  AT  GXJANTANAMO,  CUBA. 

On  December  29,  1904,  the  President  directed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  take  charge  of  t^he  light-houses  and  buoyage 
within  the  limits  of  the  naval  reservation  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and 
to  have  estimates  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congiress  by  the  Light- 
House  Establishment  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  and  on 
January  4,  1904,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  directed  the 
Light-House  Board  to  take  charge  of  the  Guantanamo  light-houses 
and  of  the  buoyage  of  (juantanamo  Bay  and  to  prepare  the  estimates 
in  question  for  submission  to  Congress. 

The  Board  thereupon,  at  its  session  on  February  1,  1904,  ordered 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  Third  light-house  district  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  within  its  boundaries  the  limits  of  the  naval  reservation 
at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  on  February  23,  1904,  directed  the  in- 
spector and  engineer  or  the  Third  light-house  district  to  govern  them- 
selves accordingly. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  January  12,  1904,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  wrote  to  the  honorable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  follows : 

The  President  by  Executive  order  of  December  29.  1003,  directed  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  take  charge  of  the  light-houses  and  buoy- 
age within  the  limits  of  the  naval  reservation  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and 
have  estimates  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
maintenance. 

This  Department  then,  by  order  dated  January  4,  1904,  directed  the  Light- 
House  Board  to  comply  with  that  Executive  order,  which  it  has  taken  the 
proper  measures  to  accomplish. 

This  Department  therefore,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  recom- 
mends that  appropriation  be  made  as  follows : 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  naval  station  light-house  service:  For  maintaining 
existing  aids  to  navigation,  to  establish  and  maintain  additional  lights,  day- 
marks,  and  beacon  lights,  where  required,  to  build  a  light-house  depot  with 
dock,  buoy  shed,  storehouse,  cu8to<lian*s  quarters,  and  an  ollhouse,  and  to  pro- 
vide light-house  supplies  of  all  kinds  needed,  such  as  buoys  and  accessories,  oil, 
paints,  etc.,  including  purchase  of  land  therefor,  and  the  pay  of  officers  and 
crews  of  light-house  tenders,  and  of  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  office  of 
the  light-house  inspector  and  light-house  engineer  and  at  the  light-house  depot, 
$30,000. 

This  item  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  item  in  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  bill  which  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Porto  Rlcan  light- 
house service. 


FOURTH  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  a  point  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  oppo- 
site Shrewsbury  Rocks  (but  does  not  include  the  rocks)  to  and 
includes  Metomkin  Inlet,  Virginia.  It  embraces  all  aids  to  naviga- 
tion on  the  seacoast  of  New  Jei'sey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  tidal  waters  tributary  to  the  sea  between  the  rocks  and 
the  inlet. 

Inspector. — Commander  John  Hubbard,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  February 
10, 1903 ;  Commander  Samuel  P.  Comly,  U.  S.  Navv,  from  February 
10,  1903. 

Engineer, — Col.  AVilliam  A.  Jones,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army,  to  May  31, 1904;  Maj..  James  C.  San  ford,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army,  from  May  31,  1904. 

In  this  aistrict  there  are : 

Light-houses  and  bfeacou  lights,  including  five  post  lights 71 

Light-vessels  in  position 5 

Day,  or  unlighted,  beacons 3 

Fog-signals  operated  by  steam,  caloric,  or  oil  engines 8 

Fog-signals  operated  by  clockwork 8 

Gas-lighted  buoys  in  position 6 

Whistling  buoys  in  position 4 

Bell   buoys  in  ix>sition 9 

New  model  can  buoys  in  position 5 

New  model  nun  Inioys  in  position 4 

Iron  spar  buoys  in  position 31 

Other  buoys  in  position 164 

Steamer  Zizania,  buoy  tender,  and  for  supply  and  inspection , 1 

Naphtha  launch  Leal,  used  for  works  of  construction  and  repair 1 

Some  277  inspections  of  vessels,  stations,  and  post  lights  were  made 
during  the  year,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  stations  were  found  to 
be  in  efficient  condition,  and  the  keepers  generally  attentive  to  their 
duties.     Frequent  inspections  of  the  buoys  were  made. 

JtS6,  Seagirt^  seacoast  of  New  Jersey, — A  sand  fence  was  erected 
and  kept  in  position  during  the  winter.  The  sand  that  had  drifted 
upon  the  lawn  was  removed,  a  quantity  of  fertilizing  material  was 
applied,  and  some  re^odding  and  reseeding  was  done.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 

^87.  Bamegat^  seacoast  of  New  Jersey, — A  complete  topographical 
survey  of  the  station  was  made  and  maps  were  plotted.  Two  perma- 
nent transit  stations  and  bench  marks  were  established.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 

488.  Tucker  Beach^  entrance  to  Great  Egg  Bay^  New  Jersey, — A 
complete  topogi-aphical  survey  of  the  station  was  made  and  maps 
were  plotted.  Permanent  transit  stations  and  bench  marks  were 
established.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

501.  Harbor  of  Refuge,^  entrajice  to  Delaware  Bay^  Delaware. — The 
severe  storm  beginning  on  September  16, 1903,  during  which  the  wind 
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was  reported  to  have  attained  a  velocity  of  85  miles  an  hour,  carried 
away  the  temporary  frame  liffht-tower,  and  washed  from  the  wharf 
into  the  harbor  a  2,000-ponnd  tog-bell  and  a  fog-bell  striking  machine 
which  had  recently  been  landed,  and  did  much  other  minor  damage. 
A  diver  was  employed  to  search  for  the  lost  bell  and  striking  machine, 
but  failed  to  find  either.  The  settlement  of  the  breakwater  at  the 
site  of  the  wharf  caused  by  this  storm  was  about  2  inches.  A  light 
galvanized-steel  tower  was  erected  in  the  place  of  the  lost  wooden  one, 
and  new  lens  lanterns,  lamps,  etc.,  were  furnished.  A  striking 
machine  was  purchased,  a  2,000-pound  fog-bell  cast,  a  mounting 
dasi^  constructed,  and  the  apparatus  was  installed  on  May  15,  1904, 
in  place  of  the  bell  and  old  striking  machine.  Various  repairs  were 
made.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  was  made  by  the  act  approved 
on  Jime  6,  1900,  for  completing  this  work.  The  preparation  of  a 
design  and  specifications  for  the  proposed  new  brick  light-house  is  in 
progress.  Lines  of  check  levels  run  over  the  bench  marks  established 
on  top  of  the  new  breakwater  showed  that  the  settlement  during  the 
year  averaged  from  nothing  at  the  northerly  end  to  about  5  inches  at 
the  southerly  end,  where  the  proposed  new  light-house  is  to  be  built. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work  was  made  some  six  vears  ago. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and 
material.  The  experience  of  three  years  since  the  completion  of  the 
breakwater  has  proved  that  the  site  for  this  structure",  which  is  at  the 
exposed  end  of  the  breakwater,  is  an  extremely  dangerous  one  and 
subject  to  attacks  of  most  violent  seas.  It  is  now  found  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  build  a  safe  and  suitable  structure  here  for  the  sum 
appropriated.  It  is  estimated  that  $20,000  more  will  he  needed  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Board  therefore  recommends  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

503.  Mispillion  Creek^  Delaware  Bay^  Delaware, — The  topograph- 
ical survey  of  the  station  made  in  June,  1903,  was  plotted.  The  bank 
sluice  was  repaired. 

507.  Murderkill  Creek  rear  beacon^  Delaware  Bay^  Delaware, — 
Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  were  closed,  deed  prepared 
and  executed,  the  Board's  approval  obtained,  and  settlement  made. 

508.  St.  Jones  Creek  front  range  beacon^  Delatrare  Bay^  Delaware. — 
The  recent  topographical  survey  of  the  station  was  platted  and  maps 
were  prepared.  A  new  lantern  post  was  designed  and  erected;  the 
post  lanterns  and  lantern  lamps  were  repaired. 

509.  St.  Jones  Creek  rear  range  beacon^  Delaware  Bay^  Delaware. — 
The  recent  topographical  survey  was  platted. 

516.  Mahon  Rlver^  Delaware  Bay^  Delaware. — The  contractor  for 
building  the  road  to  run  from  the  light-station  across  the  marsh  to 
the  highway  liegan  the  delivery  of  the  materials.  A  red  sector  was 
established,  cutting  the  buoys  at  the  entrance  channels  of  Murder- 
kill  and  St.  Jones  creeks.  The  iron  lantern  on  the  abandoned  light- 
house was  taken  down,  its  parts  properly  marked,  boxed,  and  stored 
at  the  Edgmoor  light-house  depot.  The  old  light-station  was  sold 
at  public  auction.  The  highest  bidder,  however,  decided  to  forfeit 
his  advance  payment  and  not  take  title  to  the  property.  A  second 
public  sale  is  to  take  place  on  July  9,  1904. 

— .  Liston^  fronts  Delaware  Rirer^  DelaitJare. — The  deed  for  the 
site  was  placed  on  record.    The  boundary  lines  were  re-run  and  marked 
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with  granite  monuments.  A  topographical  survey  was  made,  per- 
manent transit  stations  and  bench  marks  were  established,  and  a 
map  was  platted.  A  test  boring  was  made  on  the  proposed  site  of  the 
light-house.  This  boring  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  141  feet,  where  a 
flow  of  potable  water  was  found  which  will  serve  as  the  station  sup- 
ply. Plans  and  specifications  for  the  light-house  were  begun.  Plans 
were  prepared  for  roads  and  walks.  Plans  and  specifications  for  a 
temporary  lantern  post  bearing  a  triangular  latticework  daymark 
were  made,  and  informal  contracts  were  made  for  furnishing 
materials. 

— .  Liston^  rear^  Delaware  River^  Delaware. — The  line  of  the  range 
and  a  series  of  levels  were  brought  back  from  the  front  station;  a 
site  was  staked  out  and  purchased.  A  topographical  survey  of  the 
site  was  made  and  platted.  A  temporary  lantern  post  100  feet  high, 
bearing  a  triangular  latticework  daymark  was  designed,  materials 
were  purchased,  and  its  erection  was  begun. 

523.  Baker  front  range^  on  the  axis  of  the  30-foot  dredged  chan- 
nel passing  Baker  Shoal,  Delaware  River,  Delaware. — The  necessary 
materials  were  boated  to  the  site,  pile  foundations  were  put  in,  and 
the  erection  by  hired  labor  of.  the  light-house  barn,  oil  houses,  and 
elevated  board  walks  was  completed.  The  mud  on  the  site  is  79  feet 
deep,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  drive  the  foundation  piles  about  81 
feet.  On  the  foundation  piles  were  placed  concrete  iron  columns  of 
sufficient  height  to  bring  the  ftrst  floor  level  of  each  building  and  the 
deck  level  ot  the  walks  11  feet  above  mean  low  water.  The  founda- 
tion columns  were  fastened  together  with  diagonal  tension  rods,  and 
on  them  was  placed  the  frame  superstructure. 

524'  Baker  rear  range,  Delaware  River,  Delaware. — The  founda- 
tion piles  for  the  tower  were  driven.  The  necessary  cement,  sand, 
and  broken  stone  were  purchased  and  boated  to  the  site,  and  the 
erection  of  the  concrete  foundation  piers  begun.  The  work  of  build- 
ing the  supporting  mound  about  them  was  also  commenced,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  about  30,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  had  been  placed 
in  the  fill.  A  terra-cotta  drain  was  laid  along  the  line  of  the  old 
diteh,  underneath  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  a  temporary  wire  fence 
built  about  the  reservation. 

— .  Reedy  Island  front  range,  Delaware  River,  Delaware. — The 
temporary  lantern  post  was  erected  by  hired  labor.  A  headlight,  etc., 
was  furnished,  and  the  light  was  on  February  16,  1904*  shone  for  the 
first  time.  A  test  boring  was  sunk  226  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
marsh  where  a  good  flow  of  potable  water  was  found  which  will  serve 
as  a  supply  for  the  station.  A  topographical  survey  of  the  station 
w^as  made  and  mapped.  A  frame  light-house,  having  a  pile  and  iron 
column  foundation,  was  designed  and  detailed  drawings  were  made. 

— .  Reedy  Island  rear  range.  Port  Penn  village,  Delaware  River, 
Delaware. — ^The  100-foot  temporary  lantern  post  and  its  hoisting 
apparatus  and  daymark  were  prepared  and  erected  with  hired  labor. 
The  headlight  lanterns,  etc.,  were  furnished  and  mounted,  and  the 
light  was  on  February  16,  1904,  shone  for  the  first  time.  A  test  bor- 
ing was  sunk  79  feet,  where  a  vein  of  potable  water,  yielding  about 
50S  gallons  an  hour,  was  struck.  This  water  rises  to  a  level  of  only 
9  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  will  serve  as  the  station 
supply.    A  complete  topographical  survey  of  the  reservation  was 
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made  and  mapped.  A  temporary  oil  house  was  erected.  Plans  for 
an  8-room  li^t-keeper's  dwelling  were  prepared.  Plans  were  also 
prepared  for  a  barn,  an  oil  house,  and  an  outhouse,  and  for  roads  and 
walks  and  for  grading  the  grounds  about  the  proposed  buildings. 

528.  Old  Reedy  Idmid^  rear^  Delaware  Rioer^  Delaware. — This 
light  was  discontinued  on  May  19,  1904.  A  wrought-iron  band  was 
placed  about  one  of  the  cracked  cast-iron  columns  of  the  tower. 

631.  Salem  Creek^  Delaware  River^  New  Jersey. — The  heavy  flow 
of  ice  in  March  moved  the  crib  about  90  feet  from  its  foundation  piles 
and  left  it  partly  buried  in  mud.  The  upper  courses  of  timber  were 
carried  away,  with  the  deck,  railing,  lantern  post,  and  lens  lantern. 
The  crib  was  replaced  upon  its  foundation  piles,  and  its  upper  courses 
of  timber,  with  deck,  etc.,  were  restored.  A  lamp  house  was  built  to 
hold  extra  lamps  and  a  small  supply  of  oil.  A  20-foot  lantern  post 
was  erected  and  two  8-day  post  lanterns  with  wicks,  tins,  etc.,  were 
furnished. 

538.  Christiana  beacon^  Delaware  River^  Delaware, — About  84  run- 
ning feet  of  elevated  walk  on  the  jetty,  which  has  been  carried  away, 
was  replaced.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

649-560-651.  Horseshoe  West  Grquy.,  Fort  Mifflin  Reservation, 
Delawa7*e  Rirer,  Pennsylrania. — The  brick  oil  house- was  completed. 

566-556.  Schuylkill  River  ranges^  mouth  Schuylkill  River.  Penn- 
sylvania.— The  brick  oil  house  was  completed.  Various  repairs  were 
made. 

Aids  to  Navigation  in  Delaware  Bay. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Board's  last  annual  report  : 

The  Treasury  Department,  at  the  instance  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, who  asked  suggestions  touching  the  merits  of  the  Senate  bill  appropri- 
ating $250,000  for  establishing  furtlier  aids  to  navigation  in  Delaware  Bay  and 
River,  made  the  following  reply : 

Treasury  Department,  Office  op  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  February  25,  1903. 

Sib:  This  Department  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  your  committee,  dated  February  23,  1903,  inclosing  a  copy  of  Senate  bill 
No.  7387,  appropriating  $250,000  for  establishing  further  aids  to  navigation  in 
Delaware  Bay  and  River,  with  a  request  for  suggestions  touching  the  merits 
of  the  bill  and  the  propriety  of  its  passage. 

This  Department,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  to  whom  the  bill 
was  referred,  begs  leave  to  state  that  with  the  following-named  exceptions 
there  are  no  objections  to  the  bill,  and  its  passage  is  recommended,  with  the 
omissions  and  trmendments  hereinafter  noted. 

Tenth.  Five-Fathom  Bank  light- vessel.  New  Jersey :  For  establishing,  etc. 

An  appropriation  for  this  vessel  has  been  asked  of  Congress  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  this  item  be  omitted  from  this  bill. 

Fourteenth.  Schooner  Ledge  range,  Pennsylvania:  for  further  substituting, 
etc. 

Both  stations  In  this  range  are  in  process  of  being  equipr)ed  with  new  and 
improved  illuminating  apparatus.     This  item,  therefore,  should  be  omitted. 

Sixteenth.  Brammalls  Point,  New  Jersey :  For  establishing  a  fog-signal,  etc. 

This  matter  has  bee*i  under  consideration  by  the  Light-House  Board  for  some 
time,  and  there  is  difficulty  found  in  obtaining  a  site.  It  is  therefore  suggested 
that  this  Item  be  so  amended  as  to  read:  "For  establishing  a  fog-signal  near 
Brammalls  Point  on  such  side  of  the  Delaware  River  as  the  Light-House  Board 
may  select" 

Seventeenth.  Harbor  of  Refuge,  Delaware:  For  establishing  a  light-house  and 
fog-signal,  etc. 

Provision  has  already  been  made  for  this  structure  and  work  will  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  it  can  safely  be  done.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the 
seventeenth  item  be  omitted  from  the  bUl. 
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Eighteenth.  For  establishing  a  light  on  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Harbor 
of  Refuge,  Delaware. 

Nineteenth.  For  establishing  a  light-house  on  the  western  end  of  the  Dela- 
ware Breakwater. 

Twentieth.  For  establishing  a  lighthouse  and  fog-signal  on  the  east  end  of 
the  Delaware  Breakwater. 

The  Department  does  not  recommend  any  legislation  with  regard  to  these 
three  locations,  as,  in  its  opinion,  suitable  provision  has  already  been  made  or 
authorized  for  these  localities. 

The  Department  does  not  suggest  that  any  change  be  made  in  the  amount 
appropriated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  bill,  namely,  $250,000,  as  it  is  satis- 
fied that  the  structures  recommended  can  not  be  erected  for  that  sum,  but  as 
it  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  make  formal  and  exact  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
these  buildings  it  sees  no  objection  to  allowing  the  sum  named  in  the  first  para- 
gi'aph  of  the  bill  to  remain  as  stated. 

The  structures  named  in  the  bill  would  seem  to  indicate  by  the  order  in  which 

ihey  stand  that  such  is  the  order  of  their  importance.    The  Department  begs 

leave  to  suggest  that  the  Light-House  Board  he  authorized  to  construct  these 

buildings  in  such  order  as  it  may  find  to  be  necessary  upon  further  examination. 

Respectfully, 

O.  L.  Spaulding, 
Acting  Secretary. 

The  Chaibman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate. 

The  Board  now,  after  further  but  not  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  rec- 
ommends that  specified  aids  to  navigation  be  authorized  at  the  following-named 
places,  in  the  order  named,  and  appropriations  be  made  for  the  establishment 
of  them,  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  set  opposite  to  each  name,  viz : 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Brown  Shoal .  $80,000 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Miah  Maul  Shoal 75,000 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Elbow  of  Cross  Ledge 75,000 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Joe  Flogger  S hoa  1 75, 000 

Light-bouse  and  fog-signal  on  Arnolds  Point  Shoa  1 85, 000 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Goose  Island  Flats 85,000 

Range  lights  on  Old  Mans  Point 40, 000 

Range  lights  on  Seventeen-foot  Knoll  and  Marcus  Hook 70,000 

Light-house  and  fog-signal  on  Horse-Shoe  Shoal 50,000 

Total 635,000 

The  amounts  are  tentative,  and  may  be  varied,  as  borings  yet  to  be  made 
shall  show  the  actual  need  in  each  case. 

— .  Elbow  of  Cross  Ledge^  Delaware  Bay^  New  Jersey ^ — The  act 
approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriated  ^75,000  for  the  establish- 
ment here  of  a  light-house  and  fog-signal.  Preparations  for  making 
a  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  ledge  were  begun. 


y 


BEPAHtS. 


Bepairs  more  or  less  extensive  wei*e  made  at  the  following  stations: 


489.  Absecon,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

400.  Ludlam  Beach,  N.  J. 

491.  Hereford  Inlet,  N.  J. 

494.  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

498.  Delaware  Breakwater  front,  Del- 
aware Bay,  Del. 

502.  Harbor  of  Refuge  beacon,  Dela- 
ware Bay,  Del. 

504.  Brandywine  Shoal,  Delaware  Bay, 

Del. 

505.  Fourteen-foot     Bank,     Delaware 

Bay,  Del. 

506.  Murderkill    Creek    front    beacon, 

Delaware  Bay,  Del. 


510.  Maurice  River,  Delaware  Bay,  N.J. 

511-512.  Maurice  River  Range,  Dela- 
ware Bay,  N.  J. 

514.  Cross  Ledge,  Delaware  Bay,  N.  J. 

517.  Ship  John  Shoal,  Delaware  Bay, 
N.  J. 

519.  Bombay  Hook,  Delaware  River, 
Del. 

521.  Port  Penn  rear,  Delaware  River, 
Del. 

527.  Old  Reedy  Island,  Delaware  River, 
Del. 

529.  Finns  Point  front,  Delaware  River, 
N.J. 
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532.  Newcastle  front,  Delaware  River, 

Del. 

533.  Newcastle  rear,  Delaware  River, 

Del. 

535.  Deep  Water  Point  front,  Dela- 
ware River,  N.  J. 

535.  Deep  Water  Point  rear,  Delaware 
River,  N.  J. 

637.  Christiana  south  beacon,  Dela- 
ware River,  Del. 

530.  Christiana,  Delaware  River,  Del. 

541.  Cherry     Island     rear,     Delaware 

River,  Del. 

542.  Gmbbs  Landing,  Delaware  River, 

Del. 

543.  Schooner  Ledge  front,   Delaware 

River,  Pa. 


544.  Schooner    Ledge    rear,    Delaware 

River,  Pa. 

545.  Billingsport  front,  Delaware  River, 

N.  J. 

546.  Tinicum    Island    rear,    Delaware* 

River,  N.  J. 

547.  Fort  Mifflin  Bar  Cut  rear,  Deht- 

ware  River,  N.  J. 
552--553-554.  Horseshoe    East    Grou: , 

Delaware  River,  N.  J. 
5G3.  Fenwick  Island,  seacoast  of  Dehi- 

wai"e. 

565.  Assateague,  seacoast  of  Virginia. 

566.  Fishing  Point  beacon,  seacoast  of 

Virginia. 

567.  Killick  Shoal,  Chincoteague  Bay, 

Va. 


OIL    HOUSES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  stations  at  which  oil  houses  were  built 
during  the  last  year : 

555-556.  Schuylkill  River.  |  519-550-551.  Horseshoe    West    Group. 


DAY  OR   UNLIGHTED   BEACONS. 

The  old  Cape  Henlopen  day  mark  having  been  blown  over  during 
a  severe  storm,  a  new  post,  carrying  a  larger  triangular  lattic5e  work, 
was  erected. 

LIGHT-\^SSELS. 

492,  Northeast  End  light-vessel^  No,  44^  o^  the  seacoast  of  New 
Jersey, — This  iron  light-vessel,  which  was  built  in  1881-82,  is  of  304 
tons  gross  burden  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  On  May  8,  1904,  this 
vessel  was  temporarily  withdrawn  for  repairs  and  the  station  was 
marked  by  relief  light- vessel  No.  16.  The  vessel  was  replaced  on  her 
station  June  24,  1904,  relief  light-vessel  No.  16  being  withdrawn. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

498,  Five-Fathom  Bank  light- vessel^  No,  4^,  off  seacoast  of  New 
Jersey, — The  wooden  light-vessel,  which  was  built  in  1875,  is  of  350 
tons  gross  burden  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  She  remained  on  her 
station  during  the  entire  year.    Minor  repairs  were  made. 

496,  Overfalls  light-vessel^  No,  69^  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay^  Dela- 
ware,— This  self-propelling,  composite  steam  light- vessel,  which  was 
built  in  1897-98,  has  a  displacement  of  about  689.50  tons,  carries  a 
steam  fog-signal,  and  uses  electric  lights.  She  remained  on  her 
station  until  February  17,  1904,  when,  on  account  of  the  heavy  ice 
drifting  out  of  the  bay,  she  was  compelled  to  leave  her  station  and 
proceed  to  sea,  where  she  remained  until  February  19,  1904,  when  she 
proceeded  to  Delaware  Breakwater  in  tow  of  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Onondaga^  assisting  with  her  own  steam.  She  resumed  her  stii- 
tion  on  February  29,  1904.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

662.  Fenwick  Island  Shoal  light-vessel^  No,  52^  off  seacoast  of  Dela- 
ware,— ^This  self-propelling  steam  light-vessel  was  built  in  1892,  is 
of  491  tons  displacement  and  carries  a  steam  fog-signal.  She  was 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  her  station  for  repairs  on  July  20,  1903, 
and  the  station  was  marked  by  relief  light-vessel  No.  16.  She 
arrived  at  Edgemoor  light-house  depot  on  July  31,  1904,  for  general 
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repairs.  The  vessel  was  replaced  on  her  station  on  September  3, 1904, 
relief  light-vessel  No.  16  oeing  withdrawn.  Various  repairs  were 
made. 

664.  Winter-Quarte?*  Shoal  light-i^essel^  No.  .^5,  off  seacoast  of  Vir- 
ginia.— This  steel,  wood-sheathed  light-vessel  was  built  in  1887,  is  of 
336'tons  gross  burden,  and  has  an  8-inch  chime  whistle  operated  by 
compressed  air.  Two  oil-burning  engines  each  of  3^  horsepower, 
run  the  compressors.  She  lemained  on  her  station  during  the  entire 
year.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

— .  Relief  light-vessel  No.  16., — This  vessel  was  towed  from  the 
general  light-house  depot,  Tompkinsville,  N.  Y.,  and  temporarily 
relieved  Fenwick  Island  Shoal  light- vessel,  No.  52,  on  July  20,  1903. 
She  remained  on  the  station  untu  September  3,  1903,  when  she  was 
replaced  by  light- vessel  No.  52,  and  was  returned  to  the  general  light- 
house depot  in  tow  of  the  tender  Zizania.  On  May  5,  1904,  she  was 
towed  by  the  supply  steamer  Armeria  to  Northeast  End* station,  arriv- 
ing there  May  6,  where  she  temporarily  replaced  light-vessel  No.  44. 
She  remained  there  until  June  24,  1904,  when  she  was  replaced  by 
light- vessel  No.  44  and  towed  to  the  Third  light-house  district. 

FOG-8IGNAL8  OPERATED  BY  STEAM,  HOT-AIE,  OR  OIL  ENGINES. 

49Z.  Northeast  End  light- vessel^  No.  44j  Neio  Jersey, — The  12-inch 
steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  276J  hours,  and  consumed  about 
14 J  tons  of  coal. 

493.  Five-Fathom  Bank  light- t^essel^  No.  40^  New  Jersey. — The  12- 
inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  430^  hours,  and  consumed 
about  33}  tons  of  coal. 

496.  Overfalls  light- vessel^  No.  69^  e^itrance  to  Delaware  Bay^ 
Delaware. — ^The  12-inch  steam  chime  whistle  was  in  operation  some 
603§  hours,  and  consumed  about  27  tons  of  coal. 

498.  Delaware  Breakwater  range  front^  Delavjare. — The  second- 
class  DaboU  trumpet,  operated  by  an  oil-burning  engine,  was  in 
operation  some  459  hours,  and  consumed  about  168^  gallons  of  min- 
eral oil. 

504»  Brandywine  Shoal^  Delaware  Bay.,  Delaware. — The  second- 
class  DaboU  trumpet,  operated  by  an  oil-burning  engine,  was  in 
operation  some  54J  hours,  and  consumed  about  34J  gaflons  of  min- 
eral oil. 

505.  Fourteen-Foot  Bank^  Delaware  Bay^  Delaware. — The  second- 
class  DaboU  trumpet,  operated  by  a  hot-air  engine,  was  in  operation 
some  413  hours,  and  consumed  about  2  tons  of  nut  coal. 

562.  Fenwick  Island  Shoal  light- vessel^  No.  52^  Delaware. — The  12- 
inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  335.5  hours,  and  con- 
sumed about  42  tons  of  coal. 

564*  Winter  Quarter  Shoal  light-vebsel^  No.  4^7  Virginia. — The 
8-inch  chime  whistle  was  in  operation  some  385f  hours,  and  consumed 
about  344  gallons  of  mineral  oil. 

— .  Relief  light-vessel  No.  16. — On  Fenwick  Island  Shoal  station 
from  July  21,  1903,  to  September  3,  1903,  and  on  Northeast  End 
station  frona  May  6,  1904,  to  June  24,  1904.  The  12-inch  steam 
whistle  was  in  operation  some  101  hours,  and  consumed  about  4|  tons 
of  coal. 
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BUOYAGE. 

There  were  maintained  last  year  on  the  seacoast,  from  Squan  Inlet, 
New  Jersey,  to  Chincoteague  Inlet,  Virginia,  27  buoys;  in  Bamegat 
Inlet.  New  Jersey,  16  buoys;  in  Little  Egg  Inlet,  New  Jersey,  7  buovs; 
in  Brigantine  Inlet,  New  Jersey,  1  buoy ;  in  Absecon  Inlet,  New  e^or- 
sey,  Ctuoys;  in  Great  Egg  Inlet  and  lliver.  New  Jersey,  14  buws; 
in  Townsend  InTtet,  New  Jersey,  3  buOTs;  in  Hereford  Inlet,  New  Jer- 
sey, 5  buoys;  in  Delaware  Bay  and  River  and  Schuylkill  River,  130 
buoys;  in  Chincoteague  Inlet,  Virginia,  5  buoys;  in  Metomkia  Inlet, 
Virginia,  3  buoys ;  in  aU,  223  buoys. 

GAS-LIGHTED  BUOYS. 

J^6.  Crow  Shoal  gas  huoy^  No.  8, — ^This  buoy  was  in  position  and 
continued  lighted  from  July  1  to  August  24,  when  it  was  reported 
extinguished.  Being  relighted  on  August  26,  1903.    On  November  9, 

1903,  it  was  removed  for  the  winter,  a  second-class  iron  spar  similarly 
colored  and  numbered  remaining  to  mark  the  station.    On  May  31, 

1904,  the  gas  buoy  was  reestablished  and  continued  in  position  and 
lighted  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

— .  Brown  Shoal  gas  buoy, — ^This  gas-lighted  buoy,  showing  a  fixed 
white  light,  was  established  on  November  15,  1903,  at  a  point  about 
000  feet  south-southeasterly  from  Brown  Shoal  bell  buoy.  No.  7,  on 
the  southerly  end  of  Brown  Shoal,  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay.  It 
was  in  position  and  continued  lighted  until  December  19,  1903,  when 
it  was  removed  for  the  winter.  It  was  reestablished  on  March  12, 
1904,  and  continues  in  position. 

616.  Elbow  of  Ledge  gas  buoy^  No,  H, — This  buoy  was  in  position 
and  continued  lighted  irom  July  1  to  29,  1903,  when  it  was  extin- 
guished, but  was  relighted  the  next  day.  It  was  again  reported 
extinguished  on  December  23,  1903,  but  it  was  relighted  on  the  same 
day.  It  was  again  reported  extinguished  and  dragged  from  its 
station  on  December  29  and  31,  1903,  when  it  was  removed  in  a  dam- 
aged state  to  await  more  favorable  ice  conditions,  an  iron  spar  simi- 
larly colored  and  numbered  remaining  to  mark  the  station.  On 
March  12,  1904,  the  gas  buoy  was  reestablished,  and  continues  in 
position. 

622.  Ridge  gas  buoy^  No,  17. — ^This  buoy  was  in  position  and  con- 
tinued lighted  from  July  1  to  December  19, 1903,  when  it  was  removed 
for  the  winter  season.  An  iron  spar  buoy  similarly  colored  and  num- 
bered marked  the  station  until  March  25, 1904,  when  the  gas  buoy  was 
reestablished  and  still  continues  in  position. 

— .  Baker  Shoal  gas  buoy^  No,  20. — ^This  gas-lighted  buoy,  showing 
a  fixed  white  light,  was  established  on  May  10, 1904,  being  substituted 
for  the  first-class  iron  spar  to  better  mark  Baker  Shoal  for  light- 
draft  vessels  using  Finns  Point  range,  and  still  remains  in  position. 

626.  Reedy  Island  gas  buoy^  No,  17  B. — This  buoy  was  in  position 
and  continued  lighted  from  tfuly  1  to  December  19, 1903,  when  it  was 
removed  for  the  winter  season,  an  iron  spar  similarly  colored  and 
numbered  remaining  to  mark  the  station.  On  May  10,  1904,  the  gas 
buoy  was  permanently  discontinued,  a  second-class  iron  spar  buoy 
taking  its  pli^ce. 
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586.  Baker  Shoal  upper  gas  huoy^  No.  W  A. — ^This  buoy  was  in 
position  and  continued  lighted  from  July  1  to  December  19,  1903, 
when  it  was  removed  for  the  winter  season,  an  iron  spar  similarly  col- 
ored and  numbered  remaining  to  mark  the  station.  On  May  10, 1904, 
the  gas  buoy  was  permanently  discontinued  and  a  first-class  iron  spar 
buoy  took  its  olace. 

oSJ^.  Goose  Island'  Flat  ga>s  huoy^  No.  26. — ^This  buoy  was  in  posi- 
tion and  continued  lighted  from  July  1  to  July  17,  1903,  when  it  was 
reported  extinguished.  It  was  relighted  on  July  18,  when  it  contin- 
ued in  position  until  December  19,  1903,  when  it  was  removed  for  the 
winter  season,  an  iron  spar  similarly  colored  and  numbered  remaining 
to  mark  the  station.  It  was  reestablished  on  March  17,  and  it  con- 
tinues in  position. 

LIGHT-HOUSE   DEPOTS. 

Tucker  Beach^  New  Jersey. — This  depot  is  used  when  needed  for 
the  storage  of  buoys  and  appendages  for  Little  Egg  Inlet,  New  Jer- 
sey.   It  is  in  good  condition. 

Absecon^  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — ^This  depot  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
buoys  and  appendages  for  inlets  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Edgemoor.  Delaware  River,  Delaware. — This  depot  is  the  main 
light-nouse  aepot  of  the  Fourth  light-house  district,  and  is  used  for 
the  storage  of  Duoys  and  supplies  and  as  a  beilih  for  the  tender  Ziza- 
nia.  On  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  valuable  material  stored 
here  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  keeper  should  live  on  the  premises. 

The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  last  seven 
annual  reports : 

The  keepers  of  this  depot  are  now  obliged  to  live  In  Wilmington,  about  4  miles 
distant  It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  dwelling  and  necessary  outbuildings  can 
be  built  for  not  exceeding  $5,000.  Recommendation  is  therefore  made  that  an 
appropriation  for  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  following  reconmiendation  made  in  the  Board's  last  four 
annual  reports  is  renewed : 

The  Board  estimates  that,  as  prices  are  at  the  present  time,  it  will  cost  $6,000, 
and  reconunendation  is  therefore  made  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be 
made  therefor. 

Lewes,  Del. — The  two  boathouses  with  the  boat-hoisting  apparatus 
were  completed.  These  boathouses  are  located  on  the  Government 
wharf,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  set  aside  by  the  War  Department 
for  the  use  of  the  Light-House  Establishment. 

Cape  May  boathouse,  Cape  May,  N.  J. — This  boathouse  is  used  in 
caring  for  tne  boats,  sails,  etc.,  from  light- vessels  Nos.  40  and  44  when 
the  omoers  and  crews  are  on  leave.  The  building  is  in  fair  condition. 
The  basin  for  the  boats  needs  dredging  and  the  nouse  needs  painting 
and  slight  repairs,  which  will  be  done  by  the  force  from  the  vessel 
while  on  shore. 

Chincoteague,  Chincoteague  Island,  Virginia. — The  building  is 
used  for  the  storage  of  buoys  and  appendages  for  the  inlets  in  that 
vicinity  and  by  Winter  Quarter  Shoal  light-vessel,  No.  45,  for  the 
care  or  sails,  oars,  eta,  when  the  officers  and  crew  from  that  vessel  are 
on  shore  leave. 
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LIGHT-HOUSE   TENDERS. 

Zizania. — This  steel  twin-screw  steamer  was  built  in  1887-88,  and 
is  of  about  417  tons  gross  burden.  Except  during  the  81  days  she 
was  laid  up  for  repairs  she  was  employed  m  attendmg  to  the  buoyage 
of  the  district,  in  delivering  rations,  fuel,  and  supplies  to  light-vessels 
and  light-stations,  and  in  conveying  the  inspector  on  inspection  duty. 
She  established  7  buoys,  changed  191,  replaced  and  restored  24, 
renewed  31,  lifted  and  painted  29,  shifted  2,  removed  10,  and  recov- 
ered 2  buoys.  One  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  relighting  a  gas 
buoy  which  had  been  accidentally  extinguished.  She  denvered  some 
634  tons  of  coal  and  4 J  cords  of  wood  to  light- vessels,  and  some  153 
tons  of  coal  and  10  cords  of  wood  to  light-stations;  also  the  annual 
allowance  of  provisions  to  5  light- vessels  and  11  light-stations  and  all 
necessary  extra  supplies  to  vessels  and  stations.  On  July  16,  1903, 
she  went  to  the  general  light-house  depot  at  TompkinsviUe,  N.  Y., 
returning  on  July  17,  with  relief  light-vessel  No.  16  in  tow,  to  replace 
light-vessel  No.  52  on  Fenwick  Island  Shoal  Station.    On  July  20, 

1903,  she  removed  light-vessel  No.  52  from  her  station  for  repairs, 
bringing  her  to  Edgemoor  light-house  depot.  On  September  3,  1903, 
she  returned  light- vessel  No.  52  to  her  station,  and  towed  relief  light- 
vessel  No.  10  to  the  general  light-house  depot,  returninff  with  supplies 
on  September  7,  1903.  On  May  6,  1904,  she  removed  Northeast  End 
light- vessel  No.  44  from  her  station  for  I'epairs,  ynd  on  June  24, 

1904,  she  returned  light-vessel  No.  44,  taking  light-vessel  No.  16  in 
tow  and  proireeding  to  the  general  light-house  depot,  whence  she 
arrived  at  Edgemoor  light-house  depot,  with  supplies,  on  June  26, 
1904.  In  doing  this  work,  she  steamed  about  12,326  miles,  consuming 
some  1,071  tons  of  egg  coal,  SJ  cords  of  pine  wood»  and  337  gallons  of 
lubricating  oil.  Some  45  hours'  work  was  done  at  Edgemoor  lirfit- 
house  depot,  and  some  55  hours'  work  at  the  Iron  Pier,  Lewes,  Del. 
Various  repairs  w^ere  made. 

Tender  for  the  vuspection  and  maintenance  of  the  lights  and  buoy 
service  in  the  Fourth  light-hou^e  district. — The  following  statement 
was  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report: 

There  is  needed  In  this  district  a  stanch  seagoing  steamer,  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  the  light-vessels  she  may  have  in  tow,  in  any  weather.  The 
tender  Zizania  now  on  duty  in  this  district,  which  was  built  in  1887-88,  is  no 
longer  sufficiently  seaworthy  to  send  safely  with  a  light- vessel  in  tow  to  the 
ocean  light-vessel  stations  off  Cape  May.  Winter  Quarter  Shoal,  and  the  other 
light- vessel  stations  off  the  ocean  coast  of  New  Jereey,  and  with  or  for  gas 
buoys  around  to  the  general  light-house  depot  at  Staten  Island.  The  last  sur- 
vey of  the  Zizania  showed  that  it  would  take  about  50  per  cent  of  her  cost  to 
put  her  In  such  condition  as  would  enable  her  temporarily  to  do  her  work  with 
safety.  I'he  Board  does  not  think  it  would  be  economical  to  rebuild  her  under 
such  conditions.  Meantime,  whenever  the  Zizania  goes  to  the  ocean  coast,  the 
lives  of  her  officers  and  crew  are  put  in  hazard.  If  the  appropriation  asked  is 
made  at  this  session  of  Congress,  the  new  tender  can  hardly  be  ready  for  duty 
before  the  Zizania  will  have  gone  out  of  use.  It  is  estimated  that  a  tender 
suitable  to  take  t^  •  "  ^he  Zizania  can  be  built  for  $125,000,  and  the  Board 
recommends  thr  tion  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  act '  ril  28,  1904,  appropriated  $50,000  for  this 

intract  not  to  exceed  $125,000  for  its  com- 
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pletion.  The  Board  therefore  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  be  made  to  satisfy  this  contract. 

Launch  Leal, — Various  minor  repairs  were  made  to  the  engine 
of  this  gasoline  launch,  and  her  hull,  deck,  etc.,  painted.  She  was 
employed  in  towing  scow  No.  1,  on  which  the  materials  for  the  new 
buildings  at  Baker  front  light-station  were  transported,  and  assisted 
in  the  general  repair  work  of  the  district. 

Scow  No.  1. — This  small  scow  was  recalked  and  repainted.  She 
was  employed  in  transporting  materials  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  buildings  at  Baker  front  light-station. 


FIFTH    DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from,  but  does  not  include,  Metomkin  Inlet, 
Virginia,  to  and-  including  New  River  Inlet,  North  Carolina.  It 
embraces  all  aids  to  navigation  on  the  seacoast  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  between  the  limits  named,  all  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina,  and  tributary  waters. 

Inspector, — Commander  John  M.  Hawley,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  April  16, 
1904 ;  Commander  Henry  McCrea,  U.  S.  Nayv,  from  that  date. 

Engineer. — Col.  William  A.  Jones,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

In  this  district  there  are : 

Light-houseB  and  beacon  lights,  including  34  post  lights 192 

Light-vessels  in  position 4 

Light-vessel  for  relief "_  i 

Day  or  luilighted  beacons 19 

Fog  signals  operated  by  steam,  caloric,  or  oil  engines 1__  10 

Fog  signals  operated  by  clockwork 67 

Whistling  buoy  In  position 1 

Bell  buoj^s  in  fjosition ' 10 

Gas-lighted  buoys  in  position 3 

Other  buoys  in  position,  including  pile  buoys  and  stakes 1, 182 

Steamers  3/ap/e,  Holly,  and  Violet,  buoy  tenders,  and  for  supply  and  In- 
spection    3 

Steamer  Juniper  and  launch  Bramble,  used  to  supply  gas  to  beacons  in 

sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  attend  to  stakes  in  Core  Sound 2 

Sharpie  and  gas-tank  barge  for  supplying  beacons  and  coast  stations 2 

Steamers  Jesaamine  and  Thistle,  for  construction  and  repair ._-  2 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

568,  Hog  Island^  seacoast  of  Virginia, — The  addition  to  the  land- 
ing wharf,  294  feet  long,  which  had  been  carried  away  during  a 
heavy  storm,  was  rebuilt.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

678.  Thimble  Shoalj  Hampton  Roads,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Virginia. — 
The  blower-siren  fog-signal,  after  more  than  a  year's  trial,  was  not 
found  efficient,  the  sound  produced  being  too  feeble.  An  engine  of 
greatly  increased  power,  geared  to  an  air  compressor,  was  accordingly 
installed. 

— .  Norfolk  Harbor,  Virginia, — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
dated  January  8,  1903,  from  the  Secretary  or  the  Treasury  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

This  Department,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  has  the  honor  to 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $44,500  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
aids  to  navigation  in  Norfolk  Harbor,  Virginia,  as  follows : 

198 
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1.  For  the  establishment  of  a  caisson  lighted  heacon  at  the  front  site  of 

the  bay,  or  Craney  Island  range,  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  about 
five-eighths  of  a  mile  north  of  Craney  Island $15, 000 

2.  For  the  establishment  of  a  front  lighted  beacon  on  the  site  of  the 

river  range,  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  about  three-fourths  of  a 

mile  south  of  Craney  Island 15,000 

3.  For  the  establishment  of  a  lighted  pile  beacon  at  the  site  of  the  rear 

of  the  bay  range,  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia,  about  1  mile  west  of 
Craney  Island 7, 000 

4.  For  the  erection  of  light-keepers'  dwellings  and  outbuildings  at  Cra- 

ney Island,  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia 6,000 

5.  For  the  erection  of  an  oil  house  at  Craney  Island,  Elizabeth  River, 

Virginia 500 

G.  For  the  erection  of  a  wharf  at  Craney  Island,  Elizabeth  River, 

Virginia 1,000 

Letters  have  been  received  from  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Norfolk,  and  from 
sundry  merchants  Interested  in  the  commerce  of  Norfolk,  stating  that  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  vessels  to  be  delayed  because  the  channel  at  the  harbor 
is  narrow  and  poorly  lighted,  and  urging  the  establishment  of  such  lights  as  are 
necessary  for  their  proper  guidance.  These  papers  were  referred  to  the  local 
ofllcers  of  the  Board,  who  after  careful  examination  made  report  and  suggestions 
upon  which  this  recommendation  is  based. 

The  Board  therefore  renews  its  recommendation  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  $44,500  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  aids  to  navigation  in 
Norfolk  Harbor,  Virginia. 

68L  Naiml  Hospital^  Elizabeth  River ^  Virginia. — Dredging  opera- 
lions  in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the 
channel,  having  reached  the  extremity  of  Hospital  Point,  on  which 
this  station  was  situated,  the  light  was,  on  April  30,  1904,  discon- 
tinued. 

58i.  White  Shoal^  James  River^  Virginia. — In  November  the  old 
fog-bell  striking  apparatus  was  replacedf  by  a  new  one. 

595-^596.  Sunken  Marsh  range  post  lights,  James  River ^  Virginia. — 
The  trees  in  front  of  the  rear  lignt,  which  obstructed  the  range,  were 
cut  down.  Two  steel  skeleton  structures,  20  feet  high,  were  erected, 
and  two  locomotive  headlights  were  substituted  for  the  post  lanterns, 
in  order  to  improve  the  visibility  of  the  lights.  The  new  lights  were 
shown  .on  June  15, 1904,  for  the  first  time. 

619.  Back  Ritfer^  Chesapeake  Bav^  Virginia. — ^The  concrete  pro- 
tection wall  around  the  keeper's  dwelling  was  completely  wrecked  on 
the  sea  front.  Temporary  props  were  set  in  against  that  portion  of 
the  old  wall  still  standing,  and  sheet  piles  were  put  in  in  front  of  the 
wall  to  prevent  the  seas  from  undermining  it.  A  bulkhead  about  459 
feet  long,  composed  of  sheet  piling,  bacKed  by  round  piles  16  feet 
long^  was  built  along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  dwelling,  outside  of 
the  lines  of  the  old  concrete  wall.  Fifty-five  pine  piles  and  30,440 
feet  of  lumber  were  used,  88  screw  bolts,  85  drift  bolts,  4  strap  bolts, 
and  38  iron  washers  were  made  for  securing  the  timbers  in  place. 
The  piles  and  timber  were  coated  with  a  wood  preservative  before 
placing  in  position.  The  elevated  walk  to  the  tower,  144  feet  long, 
leading  from  the  dwelling,  was  rebuilt.  About  135  running  feet  of 
fence  was  built.  During  a  very  severe  storm  in  October,  about  two 
weeks  after  the  construction  of  the  bulkhead  had  been  commenced,  the 
dwelling  and  the  elevated  walk  leading  to  the  tower  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.    The  repair  party,  by  working  day  and  night  for  three 
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days,  succeeded  in  saving  the  dwelling  and  supporting  the  walkway  so 
that  the  li^t  might  be  maintained.  Seas  dashed  to  a  height  of  14  feet 
against  the  porch  of  the  dwelling  and  moved  from  their  places  large 
stones  near  the  tower.  The  tin  roof  was  partly  torn  from  the  dwell- 
ing, and  the  gutters  and  down  spouts  were  carried  away.  The  tender 
Thistle  parted  her  anchor  lines  and  went  ashore,  with  a  quantity  ojE 
lumber,  which  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  in  order  to  float  her,  but 
which  was  subsequently  recovered.  She  was  considerably  damaged. 
The  pile  driver  also  went  aground  well  up  on  the  beach,  but  was 
afterwards  floated  without  damage.  Extensive  general  repairs  were 
made. 

'  638,  Spinhouse  Point  Skoal  beacon^  Rappahannock  River ^  Vir- 
yinia, — This  structure,  damaged  by  the  ice  during  the  past  winter, 
was  rebuilt  in  June. 

658,  Kitts  Point  beacon^  No.  i,  entrance  to  Smith  Creek^  PotoToac 
Rirer,  Maryland. — This  structure,  carried  away  by  the  ice,  was 
rebuilt  in  June. 

— .  Ragged  Pointy  Potomnc  River^  Virginia. — The  following 
recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  eight  annual  reports,  is 
renewed : 

This  sbotil  makef?  off  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  at  a  short  turning  point 
It  is  important  that  this  point  l)e  marked  by  n  light  at  night  and  a  fog  signal 
during  thick  weather.  It  is  estimated  a  light  and  fog-signal  -station  can  be 
established  here  for  $20,000,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  following  statement,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report, 
is  renewed : 

The  price  of  material  and  labor  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  sinoe  the 
estimate  for  this  work  was  made,  some  six  years  ago,  that  the  Board  now  esti- 
mates that  it  will  cost  not  exceeding  $30,000  to  establish  this  light  station,  and 
it  now  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

659.  Icefiouse  Point  beacon^  Nomini  Creek ^  Potomac  River ^  Vir- 
ginia.— This  structure,  damaged  by  ice  during  the  past  winter,  was 
rebuilt  in  June. 

666.  Maryland  Pointy  Potomac  River^  Maryland. — In  Marc}i,  1904, 
the  fog  bell,  which  had  been  dislodged  from  its  position  by  vibration 
produced  by  the  impact  of  moving  ice,  was  replaced.  Various  repairs 
were  made. 

671.  Point  No  Pointy  west  side  of  Cliesapeake  Bay^  between  Poto- 
mac and  Patuxent  7*irers,  Maryland. — On  June  30,  1903,  the  caisson, 
with  the  single  course  of  cylinder  plates  remaining  after  the  accident 
which  occurred  during  the  attempt  to  sink  the  structure  at  the  site, 
had  been  towed  back  to  the  Patuxent  River  and  anchored  off  Solo- 
mons, Md.,  the  most  convenient  liarbor  and  the  contractors'  base  of 
operations  since  the  commencement  of  the  work.  Two  courses  of 
plates  to  replace  those  lost  were  set  in  place  and  the  structure  was 
otherwise  prepared  for  a  second  attempt  to  place  it  on  the  site.  With 
a  draft  of  19  feet  4  inches  it  was  towed  from  Solomons  on  the  night 
of  October  21,  1903,  and  was  grounded  at  the  site  in  its  correct  posi- 
tion on  the  next  afternoon.  On  October  23  about  225  tons  of  riprap 
stone  was  deposited  around  it  to  prevent  scour.  The  contractors 
then  commenced  to  rebuild  their  construction  pier  and  workmen's 
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quarters  and  had  completed  this  work;  had  placed  in  position  two 
additional  courses  of  cylinder  plates,  making  in  all  five  courses  in 
place,  with  the  exception  of  fcJur  plates  of  tne  upper  course  which 
had  been  omitted  for  convenience  of  passageway;  had  set  the  forms 
for  sand  and  stone  pockets  and  had  brougnt  the  height  of  concrete 
in  the  cylinder  to  within  3  inches  above  the  third  course  of  plates, 
when,  in  February,  1904,  the  pier  was  carried  away  by  a  heavy  field 
of  moving  ice,  together  with  the  air  compressor,  the  Boiler,  a  section 
of  the  air  shaft,  four  cylinder  plates,  the  workmen's  quarters,  some 
cement,  broken  stone,  sand,  and  small  tools.  The  boiler  and  two  of 
the  plates  were  recovered.  The  cylinder  or  caisson  suffered  but  little 
damage.  In  March  the  contractors  began  the  erection  of  the  third 
construction  pier  since  commencing  operations  and  completed  it  in 
May.  In  the  meantime  they  intermittently  continued  the  deposit 
of  concrete  in  the  cylinder.  They  commenced  sinking  the  caisson  on 
June  2.  By  the  end  of  June  the  structure  had  penetrated  13  feet  and 
the  surface  of  the  concrete  was  9  inches  below  the  top  of  the  fifth 
course  of  cylinder  plates,  except  at  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  sand 
pockets,  where  it  was  even  with  the  top  of  the  pockets.  The  two 
plates  needed  to  complete  the  sixth  course  have  been  received  at  the 
site  and  a  part  of  that  course  has  been  set  in  place.  The  third  course 
of  plates  to  replace  those  lost  or  badly  damaged  have  been  ordered 
by  the  contractors  and  are  now  being  made. 

— .  Chester  River ^  Maryland. — The  following  recommendation, 
made  in  the  Board's  last  four  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

Three  sets  of  range  lights  are  needed  on  this  river  near  the  upper  end  of 
Swan  Point,  as  there  is  a  bar  in  this  part  of  the  river,  with  a  narrow  channel 
between  it  and  the  mainland,  making  navigation  at  night  dangerous.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  range  lights  can  be  established  for  not  exceeding  $3,000,  and 
it  is  therefore  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made 
therefor. 

689-691,  Queenstown  Creek  beacons^  Chester  River^  Chesapeake 
Bay^  Maryland. — Beacons  Nos.  1  and  2  were  destroyed  by  the  ice  on 
Februanr  25.    They  were  rebuilt  in  June. 

692,  Doltimore^  vraighill  Channel^  mouth  of  Patapsco  River^  Mary- 
land,— Contract  was  made  for  the  erection  of  this  light-house.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1904:  materials  were  assembled  at  Baltimore  for  the 
construction  of  the  wooden  caisson  and  on  May  9  the  contractor  laid 
the  first  course  of  timbers.  By  the  end  of  June  he  had  twelve  courses 
in  place  and  had  set  up  the  five  steel  working  shafts.  The  structure 
is  ready  for  launching  as  soon  as  the  ways  are  completed  and  the 
necessary  power  can  be  obtained.  The  construction  oy  contract  of 
the  metal  work  required  for  the  light-house  was  in  progress.  On 
June  30,  1904,  six  sections  or  courses  of  the  foundation  cylinder  had 
been  delivered  at  the  Baltimore  light-house  depot.  The  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  sections  had  been  set  up  at  the 
contractors'  shops,  inspected,  taken  down,  and  painted.  The  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  sections  were  out  of  the  sand  and  ready  to  be  set  up. 
The  lantern  and  gallery  railing  were  set  up  at  the  shops,  inspected, 
and  packed,  ready  for  shipment. 

By  act  approved  on  April  28,  1904,  Congress  appropriated  the 
$60,000  needed  to  complete  the  light-house. 

710,  Bodie  Island^  seacoast  of  North  Carolina, — Various  repairs 
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were  made.    The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last 
four  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

There  is  but  one  dwelling  at  this  station  for  the  keeper  and  his  two  assistants, 
and  it  is  Impossible  for  them  to  have  their  families  with  them  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  and  proper  accommodations.  This  fact  does  not  tend  to  make 
the  keepers  contented  or  to  induce  that  degree  of  interest  in  the  station  on  their 
part  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  the  best  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
additional  dwelling,  with  cisterns  and  the  necessary  outhouses,  can  be  built  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $7,500,  and-  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation*  of 
this  amount  be  asked  therefor. 

The  following  was  added  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report: 

The  isolated  position  of  this  station  and  the  consequent  expense  of  trans- 
porting materials  make  it  necessary  to  estimate  for  a  larger  amount  than  would 
be  required  for  a  place  more  convenient  of  access. 

711^,  Ocracoke^  seacoast  of  North  Carolina. — A  small  woodshed  was 
built  in  January.  Some  324  running  feet  of  fencing  was  erected. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

— .  Reirnhvrsement  to  owners  of  schooner  Bayard  Barnes. — ^The 
following  extract  from  the  Board's  last  annual  report  is  renewed : 

On  December  27,  1902,  light- vessel  No.  71.  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  her 
officers  and  crew,  drifted  down  upon  the  schooner  Bayard  Barnes,  inflicting  on 
her  damages  which  were  repaired  by  an  expenditure  of  $12  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  that  veasel.  Under  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
volume  1,  page  201,  this  amount  is  considered  as  an  unliquidated  damage  and 
can  not  be  paid  by  the  Department  The  Board  therefore  asks  that  the  proper 
measures  may  bo  taken  to  have  $12  appropriated  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
owners  of  that  vessel  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  collision  between  it  and 
this  light-vessel. 

715.  Cape  Lookout^  seacoast  of  North  CaroUn/i. — In  April  a  wire 
fence  was  built  around  the  premises.  By  act  approved  on  April  28, 
1904:,  Congress  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  construction  here  of  a 
keeper's  dwelling.     Plans  for  the  structure  are  being  nrepared. 

781.  North  River^  Albemarle  Sounds  Noi^th  Carolina. — A  water 
tank  was  put  in  place.  The  old  fog-bell  apparatus  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  machine  was  substituted.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

73Ifr-7S5.  Scuppemong  River  range  beacons^  Albemarle  Saund^ 
North  Carolina. — In  February  two  wooden  3-pile  structures,  with 
six  horizontal  braces  or  slats  each,  and  surmounted  by  square  service 
boxes,  painted  red,  were  erected  in  about  10  feet  of  water.  The 
lights  rrom  these  structures  were  shown  for  the  first  time  on  April  1, 
1904^.  The  front  light  is  a  fixed  white  post-lantern  light,  16  feet 
above  the  water.  The  rear  light  is  a  fixed  white  light  of  the  same 
kind,  20  feet  above  the  water.  The  two  in  range  mark  the  axis  of  the 
channel  entering  Scuppernong  River  from  Albemarle  Sound. 

737.  Mackays  Creek  beacon^  Albemarle  Sounds  North  Carolina. — 
A  beacon  composed  of  three  wooden  piles,  with  six  horizontal  slats  on 
each  side  and  a  square  service  box  on  top,  all  painted  black,  was 
erected  in  8  feet  of  water  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  dredged  cut 
at  the  entrance  to  Mackays  Creek,  southerly  side  of  Albemarle  Sound. 
The  light  was  shown  for  the  first  time  on  April  1, 1904.  It  is  a  fixed 
white  post-lantern  light,  16  feet  above  the  water. 

788-739.  Edenton  Harbor  range ^  Albemarle  Sound ^  North  Caro- 
lina.— Two  new  lamp  boxes  were  provided  preparatory  to  the  installa- 
tion of  lens  lanterns  with  reflectors  in  place  of  the  post  lanterns  in 
use.    Minor  repairs  were  made.    On  November  1,  1903,  this  change 
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in  lanterns  was  made  and  at  the  same  time  the  characteristic  of  the 
light  was  changed  from  fixed  red  to  fixed  white. 

7Ifi-71^7.  Cape  Channel  beacons^  southeasterly  side  of  Pamlico 
Sound.  North  Carolina. — Two  wooden  three-pile  structures  were 
erected,  with  horizontal  slats  on  sides  and  service  boxes  on  top,  for 
fixed  white  post-lantern  lights,  16  feet  above  the  water,  to  guide  from 
Pamlico  Sound  through  the  channel  into  the  anchorage  bdiind  Cape 
Hatteras  light-house.  North  Point  beacon  structure  was  painted 
black  and  Muddy  Slue  beacon  structure  red.  These  structures  have 
not  yet  been  lighted. 

74s,  Hatteras  Inlet^  Pamlico  Sounds  North  Carolina. — On  Febru- 
ary 18,  1904,  the  characteristic  of  this  light  was  changed  from  flash- 
ing red  to  fixed  red.  A  fuel  platform  was  suspended  under  the  house 
by  iron  hangers.  A  walkway  was  laid  from  the  ladder  landing  to  the 
platform,  one  end  of  which  was  bolted  to  the  platform  and  the  other 
hung  to  a  brace  of  the  substructure.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

750,  Bluff  Shoal  J  Pamlico  Sounds  North  Carolina, — On  June  30, 
1903,  the  contractor  had  assembled  at  a  point  near  the  site  most  of  the 
materials  for  building  this  light-house  and  had  begun  the  construc- 
tion of  a  working  pier  or  platform.  This  was  completed  on  July  20, 
and  the  metal  work  was  landed  on  it  five  days  after.  The  driving  of 
die  foundation  piles  was  finished  on  August  13.  The  framing  of  the 
wooden  superstructure  was  commenced  August  17  and  the  entire 
strucfure  was  completed  by  the  middle  of  December,  1903.  The  struc- 
ture consists  of  a  square  one-story  wooden  dwelling,  resting  on  five 
wrought-iron  piles — one  in  the  center  and  the  other  at  the  angles — 
and  surmounted  by  an  iron  lantern  with  copper  roof.  The  light 
was  shown  on  January  15,  1904,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  flashing  red 
of  the  fourth  order,  with  a  focal  plane  38  feet  above  mean  hi^h-water. 
A  bell  struck  by  machinery  every  15  seconds  is  sounded  during  thick 
or  foggy  weather. 

— .  Ocracoke  beacons^  Ocracoke  Inlet^  North  Carolina, — ^Three 
structures,  composed  of  three  wooden  piles  each,  braced  by  pine  slats 
and  surmounted  by  wooden  service  boxes,  were  erected  in  march  and 
April,  1904,  in  7  feet  of  water,  to  support  fixed  white  post-lantern 
lights,  16  feet  above  the  water,  marking  the  entrance  from  Ocracoke 
Inlet  to  Pamlico  Sound  through  the  Swash.  The  structures  have  not 
yet  been  lighted. 

'  752.  Northwest  Point  Royal  Shoal^  Pamlico  Sound.  North  Caro- 
lina^— ^After  the  lighting  of  the  new  station  at  Bluff  Snoal  this  light 
was  discontinued,  and  the  lens,  pedestal,  lamps,  and  chimneys  were 
removed  for  use  at  Hatteras  Inlet  light-station.  The  structure 
remains  to  serve  as  a  daymark. 

753.  Harbor  Island  Bar^  Pamlico  Sounds  North  Carolina, — On 
February  14,  1904,  the  characteristic  and  order  of  this  light  were 
changed  from  flashing  red  of  the  fifth  order  to  fixed  red  of  the  sixth 
order.  The  lens  apparatus  was  removed  and  replaced  by  one  in  store. 
Minor  repairs  were  made. 

768.  Maw  Point  Shoal  beacon^  Neuse  River^  North  Carolina. — A 
fixed  white  post-lantern  light  was  built  16  feet  above  the  water.  A 
wooden  3-pile  structure,  with  six  horizontal  slats,,  and  a  service 
box  on  top,  nainted  black,  was  erected  to  mark  the  entrance  into  Bay 
River  from  Neuse  River.    The  structure  has  not  yet  been  lighted. 
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REPAIBS. 


Repairs  more  or  less  extensive  were  made  at  the  following-named 
stations : 


570.  Cape  Charles,   on   Smith   Island^ 

Va. 

571.  Cnpe  Henry,  Va. 

574.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

579.  Craney    Island,    near    mouth    of 

Elizabeth  River,  Va. 

580.  Lambert  Point  fog-aignal  station, 

Va. 

582.  Newport    News    Middle    Ground, 

Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

583.  Nansemond  River  near  Pig  Point, 

Va. 
587-588.  Burwells     Bay     range    post- 

liglits,  James  River,  Va. 
5d2-5d3.  Goose     Hill     Channel     range 

post-lights,  James  River,  Va. 
1303.  Jordan  Point,  James  River,  Va. 
610-611.  Dutch     Gap    Cut-off,     James 

River.  Va. 
620.  York  Spit,  entrance  to  York  River, 

Va. 

628.  Old  Plantation  Flats,  Va. 

629.  Cherrystone,  entrance  to  Cherry- 

stone Inlet,  Va. 
630-631.  Cape  Charles  City  range,  Va. 
633.  Cape  Charles  City  Harbor,  north- 
ern, Va. 
635.  Wolf    Trap,    easterly    end    Wolf 

Trap  Spit,  Va. 
648.  Somers  Cove,   Little  Annemessex 

River,  Md. 
651.  Smith     Point,     mouth     Potomac 

River,  Va. 
052.  Point  Lookout,  entrance  Potomac 

River,  Md. 
658.  White     Point      beacon,      Nomini 

Creek,  Va. 
663.  liOwer     Cedar     Point,     Potomac 

River,  Md. 
(567.  Fort  W^ashington,  Potomac  River, 

Md. 

673.  Sharkfin    Shoal,    Tangier    Sound, 

Md. 

674.  Hoo|ier   Strait,   entrance  Tangier 

Sound,  Md. 

675.  Hooiier      Island,      easterly      side 

Chesafieake  Bay,  Md. 
C76.  Cedar    Point,    entrance   Patuxent 
River,  Md. 


677.  Drum   Point,   entrance   Patuxent 

River,  Md. 

678.  Cove  Point,  above  entrance  Patux- 

ent River,  Md. 
aS7.  Sandy  Point,  off  Sandy  Point,  Md. 
689-691.  Queenstown    Creek    beacons, 

Md. 

693.  Craighlll    Channel    range    front, 

Md. 

694.  Craighill     Channel     range,     rear, 

Md. 

695.  Seven-Foot     Knoll,     mouth     Pa- 

tapsco  River,  Md. 
701.  Lazaretto  Point,   Baltimore  Har- 
bor, Md. 

709.  Currituck  Beach,  seacoast  of  N.  C. 

710.  Bodie  Island,  seacoast  of  N.  C. 

711.  CaiDe  Hatteras,  seacoast  of  N.  C. 

712.  Cape  Hatteras  beacon,  near  south- 

erly extremity  of  cape,  N.  C. 

716.  W^reck  Point  beacon,  seacoast  of 
N.  C. 

718-728.  Gas-lighted  beacons  in  North 
Landing  River,  Va.,  and  Curri- 
tuck Sound  and  North  River, 
N.  C. 

736.  Laurel  Point,  Albemarle  Sound, 
N.  C. 

740.  Roanoke  River,  Albemarle  Sound, 
N.  C. 

742.  Croatah,  between  Croatan  and 
Albemarle  sounds,  N.  C. 

744.  Roanoke  Marshes,  between  Pam- 

lico and  Croatan  sounds.  N.  C. 

745.  T/ong  Shoal,  Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C. 
749.  Gull  Shoal,  Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C. 
751.  Southwest     Point     Royal     Shoal, 

Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C. 
754.  Brant      Island     Shoal,     Pamlico 

Sound,  N.  C. 
767.  Point    of    Marsh    beacon,    Neuse 

River,  N.  C. 
769.  Neuse   River,   entrance  to   Neuse 

River,  N.  C. 
771.  Wilkinson    Point    Shoal    beacon, 

Neuse  River,  N.  C. 


— .  PuTigoteague  Creek^  Chesapeahe  Bay^  Virginia, — The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  December  24,  1903,  from  the  Secretary  ot 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiirv: 

This  Department,  at  the  instance  of  the  liight-House  Board,^has  the  honor  to 
recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lighted  beacon  at  the  mouth  of  Pungoteague  Creek,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Virginia, 
or  near  the  sight  9ccupied  by  a  lighted  beacon,  which  was  established  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1854,  and  was  carried  away  en  February  2,  1850,  and  which  has  not  been 
replaced. 
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The  reestablishment  of  this  ligbtcrl  beacon  is  recommended  in  a  petition  of 
many  vessel  men,  which  was  transmitted  to  this  office  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company,  through  the  inspector 
of  the  Fifth  light-house  district. 

A  private  light  is  now  maintained  near  the  mouth  of  Pungoteague  Creek. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Light-House  Board,  in  which  this  Department  concurs, 
that  as  a  light  is  so  much  needed  here  that  it  is  maintained  at  private  expense, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Government  should  establish  and  maintain  such  a  light,  in 
the  interests  of  general  commerce. 

DAY  BEACONS. 

The  day  beacons  in  this  district  are  in  fair  condition. 

LIGHT-VESSELS. 

669,  Cape  Charles  light-vessel^  No.  4^,  off  entrance  to  Chesapeake 
BaVj  Virginia. — This  composite  light-vessel  was  built  in  1890-91,  has 
a  displacement  of  about  470  tons,  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  On 
July  21,  1903,  she  was  towed  to  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  light-house 
depot,  and  on  September  6,  1903,  she  was  j)ut  back  on  her  station. 
On  October  11, 1903,  the  riding  stopper  having  been  broken,  and  it 
being  impossible  to  hold  the  moorings,  they  were  slipped  and  the  ves- 
sel then  went  to  sea,  and  was  picked  up  by  light- vessel  No.  71.  She 
was  taken  in  to  the  Portsmouth  light-house  depot.  On  November  28, 
1903,  she  was  replaced  on  her  station.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

572.  Tail  of  the  Horseshoe  light-vessel^  No.  4^,  lower  part  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay^  Virginia. — ^This  steel  wood-sheathed  light- vessel  was  built 
in  1887,  is  of  337  tons  gross  burden,  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  She 
remained  on  her  station  during  the  entire  year.  Two  new  boilers  for 
this  vessel  are  nearly  completed,  and  soon  will  be  placed  on  board. 

578.  Bush  Bluff  light-vessel^  Elizabeth  River ^  below  Norfolk^  Va. — 
The  composite  scnooner  Drifts  of  about  87  gross  tons  burden,  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  which  is  used 
to  mark  this  station,  remained  there  during  the  entire  year. 

713.  Diamond  Shoal  light- vessel^  No.  71^  off  the  outer  shoals  off 
Cape  Hatteras^  North  Carolina. — ^This  steam  composite  self-propel- 
ling light-vessel,  built  in  1897-98,  has  a  displacement  of  about  589 
tons,  is  equipped  with  a  12-inch  steam  whistle,  and  displays  two  elec- 
tric lights.  In  July,  1903,  she  relieved  light-vessel  No.  72  at  Dia- 
mond Shoal,  and  remained  until  October  1,  when  she  came  under  her 
own  steam  to  Baltimore,  where  she  remained  until  October  14,  when 
she  went  to  Cape  Charles,  V^.,  as  relief  for  light-vessel  No.  49, 
which  had  been  ariven  from  her  station  and  required  repairs.  While 
here  the  lost  moorings  of  light-vessel  No.  49,  consisting  of  a  5,000- 
pound  anchor  and  120  fathoms  of  2-inch  chain,  were  recovered  by 
dragging  with  a  kedge  anchor.  She  was  relieved  by  light-vessel  No. 
49  on  November  29,  and  went  to  Baltimore.  When  off  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Wicomico  River,  Va.,  the  connecting  rod  broke,  wrecking 
the  cylinder  and  steam  chest.  She  was  towed  to  Baltimore,  where 
she  was  repaired.  On  February  28,  1904,  she  relieved  light-vessel 
No.  72  at  Diamond  Shoal.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

713.  Diamond  Shoal  light-vessel,  No.  72,  off  the  outer  shoals  off 
Cape  Hatteras^  North  Carolina. — This  steel  steam  self-propelling 
lignt-vessel  was  built  in  1900,  has  a  displacement  of  about  538  tons,  is 
equipped  with  a  12-inch  steam  whistle,  and  shows  two  electric  lights. 
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She  was  relieved  on  July  1,  1903,  and  steamed  to  the  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  light-house  depot,  where  she  remained  until  July  20,  when  she 
steamed  to  Cape  Charles  and  relieved  light-vessel  No.  49.  On  Sep- 
tember 6  she  was  relieved,  and  on  September  13  went  to  NorfolJfe, 
Va.  She  then  went  to  Diamond  Shoal  on  October  1,  relieving  light- 
vessel  No.  71.  She  remained  there  until  February  28,  1904,  with  the 
exception  of  an  absence  of  five  hours,  on  February  24,  on  account  of 
the  parting  of  the  mooring  chain  in  a  gale  of  wind.  When -relieved 
on  February  28  she  came  to  the  Portsmouth  light-house  depot-.  The 
damage  done  to  her  by  the  schooner  Joel  F.  Sheppard^  by  collision, 
while  on  her  station,  was  paid  for  by  the  owners.  On  May  11  this 
light- vessel  went  to  Baltimore,  where  she  remained  until  June  28, 
when  she  left  for  Diamond  Shoal  to  relieve  light- vessel  No.  71.  She 
received  needed  fitments,  supplies,  and  proper  repairs. 

FOG-SIGNAI^  OPERATED  BY  STEAM,  CALORIC,  OR  OIL  ENGINES. 

569,  Cape  Charles  light-vessel^  No.  49^  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay^ 
Virginia, — ^This  12-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  160 
hours,  and  consumed  about  21  tons  of  coal. 

671.  Cape  Henry ^  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay^ 
Virginia. — This  first-class  siren  was  in  operation  some  902  hours,  and 
consumed  about  13  tons  of  coal. 

672.  Tail  of  the  Horseshoe  light-vessel^  No.  46^  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay^  Virginia. — This  12-inch  whistle  was  in  operation  some 
132  hours,  and  consumed  about  7  tons  of  coal. 

673.  Thimble  Shoal^  northerly  side  of  channel  to  Hampton  Roads^ 
Virginia. — This  compressed-air  siren  was  in  operation  some  206 
hours,  and  consumed  about  65  gallons  of  mineral  oil. 

636.  Wolf  Trap^  west  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Virginia. — This 
second-class  Daboll  trumpet  was  in  operation  some  280  hours,  and 
consumed  about  143  gallons  of  mineral  oil. 

651.  Smith  Point,  entrance  to  Potomac  River,  Virginia. — This 
second-class  Daboll  trumpet  has  been  in  operation  some  252  hours, 
and  consumed  about  257  gallons  of  mineral  oil. 

678.  Cove  Point,  west  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Maryland. — This 
second-class  Daboll  trumpet  was  in  operation  some  223  hours,  and 
consumed  about  210  gallons  of  mineral  oil. 

713.  Diamond  Shoal  light-vessels,  Nos.  71  and  72,  seacoast  of  North 
Carolina. — ^These  12-inch  steam  whistles  were  in  operation  about  184 
hours,  and  consumed  some  8  tons  of  coal. 

744.  Roanoke  Marshes,  west  side  of  Pamlico  Sound,  North  Caro- 
lina.— This  compressed-air  siren  was  in  oi)eration  some  206  hours, 
and  consumed  about  65  gallons  of  mineral  oil. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  DEPOTS. 

— .  Lazaretto  Point,  Baltimore  Harbor,  Maryland. — ^The  buoys 
and  appendages  for  the  upper  part  of  Chesapeake  Ba}^  and  tributa- 
ries are  kept  here. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  fourteen 
annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  dwelling  at  tliis  depot  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  depot  keeper  and  his  family.  Their  quarters  in  the 
warehouse  are  unsuitable  and  uncomfortable,  and,  even  were  the  rooms  not 
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required  for  oth<»r  purposes*  it  would  cost  nearly  ns-niuch  to  make  tbem  com- 
fortably habitable  as  it  would  to  build  a  new  dwelling.  About  one-third  of  the 
space  on  the  upi>er  floor  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  custom-house  inspectors,  and 
the  large  and  increasing  amount  of  work  on  hand  in  the  district  demands  the 
use  of  all  storage  and  shop  room  available.  The  depot  keeper  must  be  con- 
stantly on  the  spot,  and  can  not  live  away  from  the  premises.  There  is  ample 
room  on  the  Government  tract  for  such  a  building  as  is  required,  and  it  can  be 
built  for  $2,500.    An  appropriation  of  this  amount  is  earnestly  recommended. 

— .  Portsmouth^  Elizabeth  River^  Virginia. — Buoys  and  append- 
ages are  kept  here  for  the  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tribu- 
tary rivers,  and  also  all  supplies  for  this  light-house  district.  In 
September  gas  piping  and  fixtures  were  installed  in  the  custodian's 
dwelling. 

— .  Annapolis^  Annapolis  Harbor^  Maryland. — Buoys  are  kept  for 
that  portion  of  Chesapeake  Bay  between  Sandy  Point  and  the  Patux- 
ont  Kiver.  In  April  the  plastering  was  repaired  and  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  custodian's  dwelling  was  papered. 

— .  Point  Lookout^  mouth  of  Potomac  River^  Maryland. — ^The 
repairs  and  improvements  at  this  depot,  commenced  in  June,  were 
completed  in  oepteml:)er,  1903.  Buoys  and  appendages  for  the 
middle  section  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  kept  here. 

— .  Light-house  wharf.  Washington^  D.  d — Attention  is  invited  to 
the  following  statement  from  the  Board's  last  annual  report : 

The  old  wharf  at  O  and  Water  streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  belonging  to  the 
Government,  was  temjwrarily  repaired  for  use  by  the  Light-House  Establish- 
ment An  examination  of  this  wharf  showed  that  it  was  in  such  bad  condition 
that  only  minor  repairs  were  then  advisable,  and  they  were  made,  so  that  tem- 
porarily the  wharf  is  in  usable  condition.  To  make  it  suitable  for  the  reception 
and  temporary  storage  of  material,  such  as  buoys,  etc.,  its  complete  rebuilding 
will  be  required,  as  the  sills,  joists,  and  piles  show  much  decay. 

The  Board  now  estimates  that  this  wharf  can  be  put  in  proper  con- 
dition for  $30,000,  and  it  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

— .  Washington^  Pamlico  River^  North  Carolina. — Buoys  and 
appendages  for  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  are  kept  here. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  TENDERS. 

Maple. — This  steel  twin-screw  steamer  was  built  in  1892-93,  and 
has  a  displacement  of  about  551  tons.  She  was  actively  employed 
dnring  the  entire  year,  steaming  about  13X08  miles  on  a  consumption 
of  about  1,302  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  She  ran  5,000  miles  less  than 
the  year  before,  and  used  within  90  tons  as  much  coal.  She  was 
employed  46  days  on  inspection  duty,  97  days  in  working  buoys  and 
attendin£:  to  ligfit-vessels,  96  days  in  delivering  fuel,  rations,  and  sup- 
plies to  tight-houses  and  vessels,  102  days  at  light -house  depots,  coal- 
ing, loading  supplies  and  buoys,  and  doing  other  necessary  work,  and 
she  was  25  days  under  repair.  She  worked  437  buoys,  visited  184 
stations  and  vessels,  delivered  278  tons  of  coal  and  115  cords  of  wood 
to  light-houses  and  light- vessels,  inspected  112  stations,  supplied  44 
stations  with  rations,  and  the  crew^  was  employed  12  da3^s  at  light- 
house depots,  cleaning  and  painting  buoys.  She  received  needed  fit- 
ments, supplies,  and  repairs. 

Holly. — This  iron  siae-wheel  steamer  was  built  in  1881,  was  rebuilt 
and  sheathed  with  wood  in  1898,  and  is  of  about  367  tons  gross  bur- 
den.   She  was  employed  on  inspection,  supplying  lights,  changing 
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and  replacing  buoys,  -and  attending  to  light-vessels.  She  steamed 
some  11,570  miles  on  a  consumption  of  about  950  tons  of  bituminous 
coal.  She  was  employed  98  days  on  inspection  duty;  71  days  work- 
ing buoys  and  attending  light- vessels ;  31  days  delivering  fuel, 
rations  and  supplies  to  stations  and  vessels;  141  days  at  light-house 
depots,  coaling,  loading  supplies  and  buoys,  and  doing  necessary 
work,  and  she  was  25  aays  under  repair.  She  worked  211  buoys, 
visited  240  light-stations  and  vessels,  delivered  127  tons  of  coal  and 
60  cords  of  wood,  inspected  180  light-stations,  supplied  18  stations 
with  rations,  and  her  crew  was  employed  20  days  at  light-house 
depots,  cleaning  and  painting  buoys.  She  received  needed  fitments, 
supplies,  and  repairs. 

y  iolet, — ^This  wooden  side-wheel  steamer  was  built  in  1861,  and  is  of 
about  231  tons  gross  burden.  She  did  the  entire  work  of  supplying 
lights,  working  buoys,  and  inspecting  lights  in  the  sounds  or  North 
Carolina,  excepting  the  delivery  of  rations  in  the  fall,  besides  doing 
much  work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  district.  She  steamed  about  6,252 
miles  on  a  consumption  of  about  433  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  She 
was  employed  many  days  on  inspection  duty ;  76  days  working  buoys 
and  attending  to  light- vessels;  46  days  delivering  fuel,  rations,  and 
supplies  to  light-stations  and  vessels ;  56  days  at  depots,  coaling,  load- 
ing supplies  and  buoys,  and  doing  other  necessary  work,  and  was  156 
days  under  repair.  She  worked  517  buoys,  visited  86  light-houses 
an3  light- vessels ;  delivered  107  tons  of  coal  and  53  cords  oi  wood  for 
stations  and  vessels,  inspected  38  stations,  delivered  25,000  cases  of 
mineral  oil,  and  the  crew  was  employed  40  days  at  light-house  depots 
cleaning  and  painting  buoys.  She  received  needed  fitments,  supplies, 
and  repairs. 

Juniper. — This  twin-screw  steamer,  built  in  1903,  is  of  about  84^ 
tons  gross  burden.  She  was  placed  in  commission  on  September  7, 
1903,  and  since  that  time  has  steamed  about  1,796  miles  on  a  con- 
sumption of  some  108  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  She  delivered  68,134 
cubic  feet  of  ^s  to  beacon  lights,  put  up  15  new  stakes,  repaired  31 
stakes,  and  painted  43  stakas  in  Core  Sound,  North  Carolina,  as  well 
as  attended  to  the  buoys  in  Beaufort  Harbor.  Various  repairs  were 
made. 

Bramble. — ^This  twin-screw  launch,  built  in  1879,  is  of  about  32 
tons  gross  burden.  During  the  past  year  she  assisted  the  Juniper  in 
attending  to  the  gas  beacons  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  artd 
in  so  doing  steamed  some  663  miles  on  a  consumption  of  about  17 
tons  of  coal.     She  delivered  15.290  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  beacon  lights. 

The  Sharpie. — ^This  vessel  and  the  gas-tank  barge  are  kept  at  Long 
Point,  Nortn  Carolina.  The  Sharpie  is  out  of  repair,  and  the  gas- 
tank  barge  is  so  much  worn-out  that  she  is  unfit  for  repair. 

Jessamine. — This  iron  side-wheel  steamer  was  built  in  1881,  and  is 
of  257  tons  gros-s,  or  154.88  net  tonnage.  She  was  employed  in  making 
repairs  at  57  light -stations,  in  the  inspection  of  69  light-houses  and 
beacon  lights,  and  in  locating  the  sites  for  12  beacon  structures.  She 
was  engaged  19  days  in  loading  and  unloading  material  for  light- 
stations;  9  days  outfitting  the  new  light-house  at  Bluff  Shoal,  North 
Carolina;  2  days  removing  light-house  property  from  Northwest 
Point  Royal  Shoal  discontinued  light-station ;  15  days  erecting  new 
stands  for  range  post  lights  in  the  James  River;  15  days  installing 
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the  new  oil  en^ne  and  compressor  for  the  fog-signal  at  Thimble  Shoal 
Station,  Virginia,  and  removing  the  old  one.  She  was  7  days  occu- 
pied in  the  placing  in  position  of  a  new  donkey  boiler ;  12  days  clean- 
ing and  painting  hull,  and  12  days  cleaning  boiler.  She  steamed 
10,014  miles  and  consumed  829J  tons  of  coal.  She  was  under  steam 
H35  days,  and  her  machinery  was  in  motion  about  1,441  hours.  She 
receiveJi  needed  fitments,  supplies,  and  repairs.  ' 

Thistle, — This  wooden  screw  steamer  was  built  and  bought  in  1890, 
when  she  was  called  the  Cynthia.  She  is  of  about  31.66  gross  and 
15.83  net  tons  burden.  She  assisted  in  the  repair  of  13  light-stations 
and  1  light-house  depot  and  in  the  erection  of  6  beacon-light  struc- 
tures, but  her  chief  employment  was  the  towing  of  a  barge,  two 
scows,  and  a  yawl  used  in  this  work.  She  steamed  about  4,280  miles, 
with  an  expenditure  of  some  247  tons  of  coal.  She  was  under  steam 
4,393  hours  during  319  days,  and  her  engine  was  in  motion  1,194 
hours  on  228  days.  She  received  needed  fitments,  supplies,  and 
repairs. 

WORKING  PLANT. 

This  consists  of  a  barge  or  large  scow,  a  small  scow,  and  a  pile- 
driver  scow.  They  were  towed  oy  tenders  and  did  good  service. 
7Tiey  all  received  more  or  less  repairs. 
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.   SIXTH  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from,  but  does  not  include,  New  River  Inlet, 
North  Carolina,  to  and  includes  Jupiter  Inlet  light-station,  Florida. 
It  embraces  all  aids  to  navigation  on  the  seacoast,  bays,  sounds,  har- 
bors, rivers,  and  other  tidal  waters  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida  between  the  limits  named. 

Inspector, — Commander  C.  G.  Bowman,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  November 
20,  1903 ;  Commander  Albon  C.  Hodgson,  U.  S.  Navy,  from  Novem- 
ber 20, 1903. 

Engineer. — Capt.  George  P.  Howell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army. 

In  this  district  there  are — 

Light-houses  and  beacon  lights,  including  117  post  lights 225 

Light-vessels  in  ix)sition 3 

Light-vessel  for  relief 1 

Day  or  unlighted  beacons 42 

Fog-signals  operated  by  Hteain,  caloric,  or  oil  engines . 3 

Fog-signals  operated  by  clockworlc 3 

Whistling  buoys  in  position 9 

Bell  buoys  in  position 11 

Other  buoys  In  position 291 

Steamer  Wistaria,  buoy  tender,  and  for  inspection  and  supply 1 

Schooner  Pharos,  for  construction  and  repair 1 

Naphtha  tender  Water  Lily,  for  inspection  and  supply 1 

Naphtha  tender  Snowdrop,  for  construction  and  repair _._  1 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

781,  Cape  Fear^  North  Carolina. — This  station  was  completed  at 
the  date  of  last  annual  report,  with  the  exception-  of  installing  the 
illuminating  apparatus.  This  was  done,  and  the  light  was  shown  on 
August  31, 1903,  for  the  first  time. 

783.  Bald  Head.,  month  of  Cape  Fear  River ^  North  Carolina. — ^The 
characteristic  of  the  light  was  changed  from  flashing  to  fixed  white. 

784-785.  New  Chamiel  range ^  Cape  Fear  River ^  North  Carolina. — 
On  account  of  the  shifting  of  the  channel  marked  by  this  range,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  move  the  beacons,  and  new  structures  were 
built.     The  lights  will  be  shown  about  July  5,  1904. 

786-787.  Bald  Head  range^  entrance  to  Cane  Fear  Rirer^  North 
Carolina. — On  account  of  the  shifting  of  the  cnannel  marked  by  this 
range,  it  was  found  necessary  to  move  the  beacons  and  new  structures 
were  built.  The  lights  will  be  shown  in  new  positions  about  July  5, 
1904. 

813-8H.  South  Jetty  Channel  range^  Winyah  Bay^  South  Caro- 
lina.— This  range,  reported  in  last  annual  report  as  completed,  wa^? 
lighted  on  August  15, 1904. 
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815-816.  Middle  Ground  Chamiel  range^  Winyah  Bay^  South  Caro- 
lina,— ^This  range,  reported  in  last  annual  report  as  completed,  was 
lighted  on  Au^st  15, 1904. 

817-828,  Wtnyah  Bay  beacons^  South  GaroUna. — ^Marsh  Island  bea- 
con No.  3,  which  was  damaged  hy  a  passing  vessel,  was  repaired,  and 
Mother  Bunch  Island  beacon,  Iso.  9,  which  was  destroyed  by  light- 
ning, was  rebuilt. 

830.  Bull  Bay^  seacoast  of  South  Carolina, — ^The  dark  sector  of  the 
light  at  this  station  was  changed  to  lie  between  southeast  by  east  and 
northeast  by  north. 

— .  Sullivan  Island  Cove  beacon^  South  Caroli)ia, — This  beacon 
was  established  for  marking  the  channel  to  the  United  States  army 
post  wharf. 

85^-866.  Wadmelaw  River  beacons y  South  Carolina, — Enterprise 
beacon.  No.  2,  was  carried  away  by  a  tow,  and  a  contract  lias  been 
made  tor  replacing  it.    The  other  beacons'are  in  good  condition. 

869-860.  Hilton  Head  range.  South  Carolina. — The  shifting  of 
the  channel  marked  by  this  range  made  it  necessary  that  the  front 
beacon  be  moved  to  the  southward,  which  was  done.  Various  repairs 
were  made. 

— .  St.  Phillips  Island,  Port  Royal  eritrance,  South  Carolina, — The 
Board's  last  two  annual  reports  contain  the  following  statement* 
which  is  renewed : 

This  Department,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  has  the  honor  to 
state  that  the  Board,  at  its  session  on  October  7,  1901,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation  require  the  establishment  of  new 
range  lights  on  St.  Phillips  Island,  between  Hilton  Head  and  Paris  Island  range 
lights,  at  Port  Royal  entrance,  South  Carolina. 

The  North  Breaker  Shoai.  at  Port  Royal  entrance,  has  continued  to  shift  to 
the  southward  and  westward  until  it  has  passed  the  line  of  the  Hilton  Head 
and  Paris  Island  range  lights.  Good  water  to  the  southward  permits  the  line 
of  Hilton  Head  being  changed  to  the  southward  by  moving  its  front  beacon  in 
that  direction,  but  shoals  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  upper  part  of  Port  Royal 
Sound  prevent  any  change  in  the  line  of  the  Paris  Island  range  lights.  It  thus 
becomes  necessary  to  introduce  new  range  lights  between  the  above-named 
range  lights. 

Two  dwellings  for  light-keepers  would  he  needed  as  quarters  for  the  addi- 
tional light-keepers  required  to  care  for  the  proi)osed  range  lights  in  case  they 
are  established. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  new  range-light  station,  with  keeper's  dwellings,  can  b(j 
established  on  St.  Phillips  Island,  South  Carolina,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$18,000,  and  the  Light-House  Board  recommends,  with  the  concurrence  of  this 
Department,  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

873-874.  Oyster  Beds  range.  Georgia. — ^The  Board's  last  two 
annual  reports  contain  the  following  statement,  which  is  renewed : 

This  Department  has  the  honor  to  state,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House 
Board,  that  since  the  destruction  by  cyclone  In  1881  of  the  dwelling  then  occu- 
pied by  the  keepers  of  the  Cockspur  and  Oyster  Beds  range,  Georgia  light- 
station,  they  have  been  quartered  in  the  casemates  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  which 
were  temporarily  fitted  up  for  this  pun>ose. 

These  casemates  are  dam)),  unsanitary,  and  unsuited  to  residential  purposes, 
and  it  is  Impracticable  to  make  them  suitable  for  permanent  habitation. 

The  War  Department  has  authorized  the  erection  of  a  keei>er*8  dwelling  on 
the  parapet  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.  This,  it  is  estimated,  can  be  done  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $4,000. 

This  Department  concurs  with  the  Board  as  to  the  urgent  need  for  building 
a  suitable  dwelling  for  the  use  of  the  keeijers  of  the  Cockspur  and  Oyster  Beds 
range,  Georgia,  light-station,  and  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $4,000 
be  made  therefor. 
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It  is  estimated  that  a  light-house  and  fog-signal  can  be  establftsbed  at 
Mount  Cornelia,  Florida,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  |105,000.  The  Department, 
therefore,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  recommends  that  an  appro- 
priation of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

Reimhurseinent  of  light-keepers  for  personal  losses  sustained  dur- 
ing the  cyclones  of  August  27  and  28^  1S9S, — The  following  recom- 
mendation made  in  the  Board's  last  nine  annual  reports  is  renewed : 

A  nuuil)er  of  keepers  of  light-houses,  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  light- vessel, 
and  the  keei)er  of  a  buoy  deiwt  sustained  more  or  less  heavy  personal  losses 
when  the  stations  where  they  were  employed  were  wrecked.  Many  of  them  dis- 
played much  devotion  to  the  service  and  incurred  great  iiersonal  danger. 

The  Board  therefore  brought  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he,  in  letters  of  November  9  and  10,  1893,  and 
January  29,  1894,  to  the  Streaker  of  the  House  or  BepresentativeS,  transmitted 
the  sworn  statements  of  each  keeper  as  to  his  losses,  indorsed  by  Commander 
M.  H.  S.  Mackenzie,  U.  S.  Navy,  Inspector  of  the  Sixth  light-house  district,  and 
recommended  that  provision  be  made  by  Congress  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  thes4*  keepers.  The  losses,  as  shown  In  these  statements, 
amount  to  $2,399.13.  Recfomniendation  is  made  that  an  appropriation  of  that 
amount  be  made  for  the  reimbursement  of  losses  sustained  by  the  light-house 
employees  in  the  Sixth  light-house  district 

.    REPAIRS. 

Repairs  more  or  less  extensive  were  made  at  the  following-named 
stations : 


812.  Georgetown  light-station,  S.  C. 
831.  Cliarleston  light-station,  S.  C. 
S*i5-83().  Main  Channel  range,  S.  C. 
8:«)-84().  South  Channel  range,  S.  C. 
844.  Sullivans  Island  Breakwater  bea- 
con, S.  C. 
857.  Hunting  Island  light-station,  S.  C. 


8<;i-862.  Paris  Island  light-station,  S. 

C. 
8GC-8G7.  Bloody  Point  light-station,  S. 

C. 
808-809.  Tybee  light-station,  Ga. 
914.  St.  Johns  River  light-station  (rear 

beacon  of  Mayport  range),  Fla. 


DAY  OR  UNLIGHTED  BEACX>N8. 

There  are  in  the  district  42  day  or  unlighted  beacons,  three  having 
l)een  discontinued  during  the  year. 

LIGHT- VESSEIiS. 

782,  Frying'Pan  Shoals,  No.  7,  seacoast  of  North  Carolina. — ^This 
wooden  light-vessel  was  built  in  1855,  is  of  about  275  tons  gross  bur- 
den, old  measurement,  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  This  vessel  was 
brouofht  into  Charleston  on  April  14,  1904,  having  been  replaced  b}' 
relief  light-vessel  No.  29.  She  received  extensive  repairs.  A  boiler 
and  steam  receiver  were  installed,  a  mainmast  was  fitted,  and  various 
minor  repairs  were  made.  She  will  be  returned  to  her  station  about 
July  7,  190^. 

832,  CharleHton,  No.  34j  off  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina, — 
This  wooden  light-vessel  was  built  in  1864,  and  is  of  alwut  150  tons 
gross  burden,  old  measurement.  She  was  continuously  on  her  station 
and  has  received  ne(»ded  stores  and  fitments. 

858.  Martins  Industry  light-vessel,  No.  S3,  off  the  seacoast  of 
South  Ca7H)liiui. — This  steel  light-vessel  w^as  built  in  1892,  and  is 
of  about  491  tons  displacement  and  has  a  steam  fog-signal.  She  was 
brought  in  on  June  4,  1903,  and  returned  to  her  station  on  July  14j 
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1903,  after  being  repaired.    Her  place  meantime  was  taken  by  relief 
light-vessel  No.  29.    She  received  needed  supplies  and  fitments. 

— .  Brunswick  Bar  light-vessel^  seacoast  of  Georgia. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  November  27, 1903,  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

This  Depflrtment  has  received  a  letter  from  your  committee,  dated  November 
ia»  1903,  inclosing  a  copy  of  Senate  bill  No.  462,  Fifty-eighth  Ckingress,  first 
session,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  light-vessel  off  the  outer  bar  of 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  making  suggestions  touching  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  the 
l»ropriety  of  Its  passage. 

In  reply  this  Department  begs  to  state  that  it  appears  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury*,  in  his  letter  of  April  1,  1902,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives, 
in  reply  to  Its  letter  of  February  3,  1002,  asking  for  suggestions  relative  to  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  bill  10705,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  light-vessel  to  be 
placed  off  the  outer  bar  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  appropriating  $100,000  therefor, 
stnted  that  the  Light-House  Boa)*d,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred, 
after  investigation,  reported  that  the  establishment  of  a  vessel  at  this  place 
would  be  a  serviceable  aid  to  navigation,  and,  '*  therefore,  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  recommended.'* 

This  Department  further  states  that  the  Light-House  Board,  to  whom  your 
letter  was  referred,  after  a  further  investigation  of  the  matter  reiterates  its 
former  opinion,  but  states  that  in  its  opinion  $90,000  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  this  Department  concurs  with  the  Board  in  that  opinion. 

— .  Relief  light-vessel  No,  29. — ^This  wooden  light-vessel,  of  about 
150  tons  gross  burden,  was  built  in  1864.  She  has  a  bell  for  a  fog- 
signal,  and  is  kept  at  Charleston  as  a  relief  light-vessel.  On  April 
14,  1904,  she  relieved  light-vessel  No.  1  on  her  station  at  Frying-ran 
Shoals  and  has  been  there  continuously  since.  She  has  received 
needed  supplies  and  fitments. 

FOG-SIGNALS  OPKRA'i^D  BY  STEAM,  CATjORIC,  OR  OIL  ENGINES. 

782.  Frying-Pan  Shoals  light-vessel^  No.  i,  seacoast  of  North  Caro- 
lina.— This  12-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  50  hours 
and  consumed  about  5  tons  of  coal. 

S32.  Charleston  light-vessel^  No.  34,  off  Cliarleston  Harbor^  South 
Carolina. — ^This  8-inch  chime  whistle  was  in  operation  some  169 
hours  and  consumed  some  91.75  gallons  of  oil. 

8f58.  Martins  Indiisti^y  light-vessel^  No.  53^  seacoast  of  South  Caro- 
lina.— This  12-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  71  hours  and 
consumed  some  5.40  tons  of  coal. 

BUOYAGE. 

The  buoyage  of  this  district  is  in  good  order  and  has  been  efficiently 
maintainea  (uiring  the  jrear. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-five  buoys  were  painted,  345  replaced  or 
relieved,  68  repaired,  5  recovered,  8  established,  7  discontinued,  and 
119  buoy  chains  repaired. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  buoyage  of  entrance  to  Cape  Fear  and 
Cape  Pear  River,  North  Carolina;  entrance  to  Winyah  Bay  and 
Georgetown;  entrance  to  Charleston  and  Charleston  llarbor;  Stono 
Inlet;  entrance  to  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  and  Sapelo  Sound, 
Georgia. 
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A  reserve  supply  of  buoys  and  chain  is  kept  on  a  wharf  in  the 
harbor  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  leased  for  the  purpose,  and  it  has  been 
found  greatly  to  facilitate  buoyage  operations  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  DEPOTS. 

Castle  Pinehney  depots  Charleston  Harbor^  Smith  Carolina. — ^In 
this  depot  are  stored  the  supplies  for  distribution  to  the  various  light- 
stations  throughout  the  district.  Here  also  are  stored  all  buoys,  buoy 
appendages,  chains,  etc.,  not  in  use,  and  all  unserviceable  old  prop- 
erty until  it  is  disposed  of.  Moorings  of  concrete  have  been  made  and 
preparations  are  under  way  to  make  quite  a  number  more,  sufficient 
to  meet  the  present  demands  of  this  district.  It  has  been  round  that 
they  answer  every  purpose,  are  reliable,  and  are  much  cheaper  than 
stone  or  mushroom  moorings.  A  35-foot  naphtha  launch  has  been 
built  for  use  in  connection  with  this  depot  and  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  all  business  connected  therewith,  such  as  trans- 
ferring supplies,  carrying  over  employees,  etc.  The  roofs  of  the 
storehouse  and  the  oilhouse  were  painted  and  the  dwelling  furnished 
with  a  grate.  The  settlement  oi  the  dwelling  and  storehouse  con- 
tinues, but  very  slowly.  The  wharf  requires  new  fender  piles  and  the 
landing  ladders  need  refastening.  A  contract  for  this  work  was 
made.  The  piling  under  the  wharf  requires  patching  in  places. 
Beyond  the.se  requirements  the  depot  is  in  good  condition. 

Old  fost-ofji'Ce  huilding^  Charleston^  S.  C. — This  building  is  used  as 
an  office  for  the  inspector  of  the  district,  as  a  lamp  shop,  and  as  a 
storeroom. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  TENDERS. 

New  tender  for  the  inspector  of  the  Sixth  light-house  district. — 
The  act  approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriated  $50,000  toward 
constructing,  equipping,  and  outfitting  complete  for  service  a  new 
steam  tender  for  buoyage,  supply,  and  inspection  in  the  Sixth  light- 
house district  to  take  the  place  ol  the  tender  Wistaria^  and  a  contract 
was  authorized  Ijy  the  same  act  for  such  tender  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$180,000.  The  Board  now  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
$80,000  be  made  with  which  to  carry  out  this  contract.  The  plans 
and  specifications  of  the  vessel  are  now  being  made. 

Wistaria. — ^This  iron  side-wheel  steamer  was  built  in  1881-82,  and 
is  of  about  450  tons  ^oss  burden.  She  painted  435  buoys,  replaced 
or  relieved  345,  repaired  31,  recovered  5,  established  8,  and  discon- 
tinued 7.  She  repaired  119  buoy  chains.  Her  crew  was  employed 
50  days  upon  buoys  at  the  light-house  depot  and  at  the  custom-house 
dock,  and  was  engaged  30  days  in  light- vessel  repairs.  She  delivered 
to  light- vessels  on  station  coal,  wood,  rations,  and  various  articles  of 
supplies.  She  took  out  Martins  Industiy  light-vessel.  No.  53,  and 
brought  in  relief  light-vessel  No.  29,  on  July  14,  1903,  and  on  April 
14  took  out  relief  light-vessel  No.  29  and  brought  in  Frying-!ran 
Shoals  light-vessel,  No.  1,  for  repairs.  She  transported  material  and 
built  a  wharf  at  New  Channel  range  front  light,  Cape  Fear  River, 
North  Carolina,  and  assisted  in  rebuilding  post  lights  on  the  St.  Johns 
River,  Florida.  She  delivered  supplies  to  lig[ht-stations  generally 
throughout  the  district  and  transported  the  inspector  on  various 
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inspection  trips.  She  steamed  some  10,531  nautical  miles,  consumed 
about  1,151  tons  of  coal  and  3f  cords  of  wood,  and  was  under  way  65 
days.  She  was  319  days  under  steam  and  46  days  without  fire  under 
her  main  boiler.  She  had  steam  in  her  donkey  boiler  about  35  days. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

Wdter  Lily, — This  wooden  65-foot  twin-screw  naphtha  launch  was 
built  in  1895,  and  is  of  about  33  tons  gross  burden.  She  steamed 
some  6,970  miles  and  consumed  about  3,618  gallons  of  naphtha.  She 
delivered  supplies  to  36  stations,  made  387  inspections  of  light-sta- 
tions and  post  lights,  rebuilt  and  repaired  11  post  lights  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  North  Carolina,  and  St.  Johns  River,  Florida,  and 
relieved  5  buoys.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

Pharos. — This  wooden  schooner,  which  was  purchased  in  1854  and 
rebuilt  in  1872,  is  of  168  tons  gross  burden.  She  Avas  employed  in 
completing  the  ranges  at  Winy  ah  Bay,  South  Carolina;  in  repairing 
Marsh  Island  beacon.  No.  3,  and  in  repairing  Charleston  and  Fort 
Sumter  light-stations;  in  repairing  Fort  Sumter  and  Sullivan  Island 
breakwater  beacon,  Amelia  Island,  Tiger  Island,  and  St.  Johns  River 
light-stations.  Pilot  Town  range,  South  Channel  range,  and  in  build- 
ing Sullivan  Island  Cove  beacon,  and  in  repairing  South  Channel 
range,  and  Bloody  Point  light-station,  Tybee  Knoll  Cut,  Elba  Island, 
and  Oglethorpe  rear  beacon,  Oyster  Beds,  and  Hilton  Head,  and  in 
making  soundings  for  finding  new  position  of  the  front  beacon  at 
Hilton  Head.  She  was  also  engaged  in  repairing  Hilton  Head  light- 
station,  and  she  shifted  the  front  beacon.  She  was  also  engaged  in 
building  the  structures  for  New  Channel  range  and  Bald  Head  range, 
North  Carolina,  light-stations.  She  sailed  during  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  her  log,  1,388  miles. 

Laurich  Snowdrop, — This  wooden  gasoline  launch  was  built  in  1896 
and  is  of  19  tons  burden.  She  was  employed  during  the  year  in  mak- 
ing repairs  to  light-stations.  ,  She  received  sundry  repairs.  She 
steamed,  in  going  from  station  to  station,  without  counting  the  miles 
covered  while  at  work  at  the  stations  or  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
1,950  miles  and  consumed  2,233  gallons  of  gasoline. 

WAK  TELEPHONE  LIKES. 

The  telephone  line  between  Georgetown  light-station  and  South 
Island,  South  Carolina,  is  in  good  condition  and  in  general  use.  The 
line  between  Charleston  and  Charleston  light-station.  South  Carolina, 
is  now  in  good  condition,  and  is  operated  by  the  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  the  company  which  had  previously  operated  it 
having  sold  out  to  them. 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  a  point  just  south  of  Jupiter  Inlet  light- 
station  to  and  includes  Perdido  Entrance,  Florida.  It  embraces  all 
aids  to  navigation  on  the  sea  and  Gulf  coasts  of  Florida  and  on  other 
tidal  waters  tributary  to  the  sea  and  (julf  between  the  limits  named. 

Inspector, — Commander  James  H.  Bull,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  December 
31, 1903;  Commander  John  A.  H.  Nickels,  U.  S.  Navj^,  from  January 
1,  1904.  .  *     .     . 

Engineer. — Capt.  (now  Maj.)  William  E.  Craighill,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  Army. 

There  are  in  this  district : 

Light-bouses  and  Hghted  beacons 93 

Day  or  unligbted  beacons 67 

Whistling  buoys  In  position 4 

Bell  buoys  in  position 8 

Other  buoys  In  position 274 

Steamer  Laurel,  buoy  tender  and  for  supply  and  Inspection 1 

Steamer  Mangrove,  buoy  tender  and  for  supply  and  inspection 1 

Steamer  Arbutus,  for  construction  and  repair  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 

districts 1 

Steamer  Ivy,  for  construction  and  repair  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  districts-  1 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

J007.  HiUsboro  Inlet^  off  Hillshoro  Pointy  between  Jupiter  Inlet 
and  Fowey  Rocks  lights^  Atlantic  coast  of  Flo7*ida. — ^The  site  first 
selected  on  the  south  side  of  the  inlet  was  found  by  borings  through 
the  substrata  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  foundation  of  the  liffht-station. 
Then  a  site  was  selected  on  the  north  side  of  the  inlet ;  and  as  no  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  could  l>e  made  with  the  owners  for  its  purchase, 
condemnation  proceedings  were  liegim. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual 
report,  is  renewed : 

By  the  act  approved  February  12,  1901,  the  establishment  of  a  llrst-order  light 
at  or  near  Hillshoro  Point.  Florida,  was  authorized  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$90,000,  and  by  act  approved  June  28,  1902,  $45,000  was  appropriated  therefor, 
and  a  contract  to  build  this  station  was  authorized  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$90,000. 

The  act*  approved  March  3,  19aS,  made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the 
light,  making  $70,0(K)  available  for  use  in  its  construction.  A  preliminary  exami- 
nation was  made  of  the  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inlet,  and  a  site  south 
of  it  was  provisionally  selected.  Preliminary  survey  was  made,  and  borings 
were  taken ;  and  as  the  underlying  material  at  this  site  was  not  satisfactory,  it 
was  decided  that  a  further  and  more  complete  survey  with  borings  should  be 
made  at  available  sites  on  the  north  side  of  the  inlet  The  Board  recommends 
that  a  further  appropriation  of  $20,000  be  made,  in  order  that  the  work  of  build- 
ing this  station  may  be  carried  to  completion. 

218 
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1013.  Cape  Florida  Shoal  heacon^  Hawk  Channel^  entrance  to  Bis- 
cayiie  Bay^  Florida, — The  beacon  was  {)ainted.  The  opening  in  the 
lantern  platform  was  enlarged.    The  hoisting  gear  was  adjusted. 

— .  Cape  Romano^  on  the  island  forming  that  cave^  about  S3  miles 
southeast  from  Sanibel  Island^  Florida. — ^The  following  statement, 
made  in  the  Board's  last  three  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

The  Gulf  coast  of  Florida  between  Sanibel  Island  and  Key  West,  something 
over  100  miles,  is  without  a  single  light  There  is  quite  a  large  commerce  car- 
ried on  between  Florida  ports  above  Sanibel  Island  and  Key  West  and  Cuba, 
using  the  route  along  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  a  light  at  Cape  Romano 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  The  island  forming  the  cape  was  reserved  for  light- 
house pun^oses  by  the  Executive  order  dated  January  9,  1878. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  January  10, 1901,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, quoted  from  the  Board's  last  annual  report: 

At  the  instance  of  the  Light-House  Board  this  Department  has  the  honor  to 
state  that  the  interests  of  coumierce  and  navigation  seem  to  make  necessary  the 
pRtablishment  of  a  light-house  at  Cape  Romano,  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida. 

The  reasons  for  the  nec-essity  for  .this  light  are  that  there  is  a  stretch  of  coast 
over  100  miles  in  length  between  Sanibel  Island  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  without  a 
single  light.  There  is  quite  a  large  commerce  carried  on  between  Florida  ports 
above  Sanibel  and  Key  West  and  Cuba,  using  the  route  along  the  west  coast  of 
Florida. 

The  estimated  cost  of  establishing  a  light-house  at  Cape  Romano  is  $35,000. 

This  Department  therefore  has  the  honor  to  I'ecommend  that  an  ai^ropriation 
of  $35,000  l)e  made  at  the  present  session  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  of 
a  light-house  at  Cai)e  Romano,  Florida. 

On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  steel  and  other  materials,  this 
estimated  cost  should  now  be  increased  about  30  per  cent,  or  to  $45,000, 
and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be 
made  therefor. 

1033.  Puntarasa  front  range  beacon  lights  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. — 
A  white,  square,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  pil^,  and 
Ijearing  a  white  lens-lantern  light  30  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  6 
feet  of  water  southwesterly  from  Puntarasa,  Fla. 

1034.  Puntarasa  rear  range  beacon  light,  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. — 
A  black,  square,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles, 
bearing  a  fixed  white  lens-lantern  light  45  feet  above  water,  was  Duilt 
in  2  feet  of  water  close  to  Fishermans  Key,  off  Puntarasa,  Fla. 

1041-  Egmont  Key,  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. — A  plank 
walk  427  ieet  long  was  built.  A  frame  wash  house  and  about  2,175 
feet  of  board  fence  with  a  double  and  three  single  g^tes  were  built. 
Various  repairs  w^ere  made. 

— .  North  Channel  beacon  light,  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. — Materials 
for  building  a  lighted  beacon  to  mark  the  north  channel  entrance  to 
Tampa  Bay  were  purchased  and  delivered,  but  the  work  has  not  yet 
been  oegun. 

— .  Southwest  Channel  beacon,  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay,  Florida.— 
A  white,  square,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and 
extending  35  feet  above  water  was  built  but  not  lighted.  It  marks 
the  southwest  channel  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. 

104s.  Mullet  Key  Shoal  beacon,  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. — A  beacon 
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was  built  to  replace  that  damaged  by  storm,  It  is  the  same  character 
of  structure  and  occupies  the  same  location  as  the  old  beacon. 

10J(3.  Point  Pinelos  beacon^  Tampa  Bay^  Florida. — ^This  beacon 
was  destroyed  by  storm,  and  a  new  beacon  was  built  in  same  location. 
It  is  a  black,  sauare,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  piles,  and 
bearing  a  white  lens-lantern  light  32  feet  above  water. 

10J!f8.  Long  Shoal  heacon^  Hillshoro  Bay^  Florida, — ^The  light  was 
permanently  removed,  and  the  beacon  was  left  as  a  daymark. 

10^9.  Middle  Ground  beacon^  Hillshoro  Bay^  Florida. — ^The  light 
was  permanently  removed,  and  the  beacon  was  left  as  a  daymark. 

— .  Gadsden  roint  beacon  lightj  Tampa  Bay^  Florida, — A  square, 
wh'ite,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  bearing 
a  white  lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  12  feet 
of  water  off  Gadsden  Point,  Hillshoro  Bay. 

— .  Alafia  River  beacon  lights  Tarnpa  Bay^  Florida, — A  triangu- 
lar, black,  pyramidal  Avooden  beacon,  ppper  part  covered  with  hori- 
zontal slats,  supported  on  three  iron-cased  piles,  and  bearing  a  white 
lens-lantern  light  20  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  4^  feet  of  water 
on  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  southerlv  entrance  to  Alafia  Eiver. 

— .  Tampa  Cut  outer  beacon^  No.  2^  tiillsboro  Bay^  upper  vart  of 
Tampa  Bay^  Florida, — A  red,  square,  pyramidal  wooden  Deacon, 
upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four 
iron-cased  piles,  was  built  in  13  feet  of  water  at  the  outer  end  and  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  dredged  cut  leading  to  the  mouth  of  Hills- 
horo River.  It  bears  a  fixed  red  lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above 
water. 

— .  Tampa  Cut  beacon  lights  No.  4,  Hillsboro  Bay^  upper  part  of 
Tampa  Bay^  Florida, — A  temporary  beacon,  consisting  of  a  single 
pile  with  cross  arm,  supporting  a  fixed  red  post-lantern  light,  was 
built  on  the  bank  thrown  up  by  the  dredge  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
dredged  cut  at  the  entrance  to  Hillsboro  River  and  about  midway 
of  the  cut.  This  was  replaced  by  a  permanent,  red,  trian^lar 
wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  covered  with  horizon- 
tal slats  standing  on  three  iron-cased  piles,  in  6  feet  of  water,  and 
bearing  a  fixed  red  lens-lantern  light  21  feet  above  water. 

— .  Tampa  Cut  beacon  lights  No,  6,  Tiillsboro  Bay^  Florida, — A  tem- 
porary beacon,  consisting  of  a  single  pile  with  a  cross  arm,  supporting 
a  fixed  red  post-lantern  light,  was  built  on  the  bank  thrown  up  by  the 
dredge  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  dredged  cut  at  the  entrance  to 
Hill{3K)ro  Riv^.  It  was  replaced  by  a  permanent,  red,  triangular 
wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  covered  with  horizontal 
slats,  on  three  iron-cased  piles,  standing  in  7  feet  of  water  at  the 
inner  end  of  the  dredged  cut  leading  to  the  mouth  of  Hillsboro  River, 
and  bearinff  a  fixed  red  lens-lantern  liffht  21  feet  above  water. 

1057,  Anclote  Keys^  entrance  to  Anclote  an^horage^  Gidf  of  Mex- 
icOj  Florida, — Fourteen  piles  were  driven  under  the  wharf  and  three 
fender  piles  were  driven  at  the  outer  end.  The  stringers  and  decking 
were  repaired.  A  boathouse  was  built.  A  platform  was  built  with 
winch  and  boat  ways  installed  for  hauling  out  the  keeper's  boat. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 
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1068.  Cedar  Keys^  entrance  to  Cedar  Keys  Harhor^  Chdf  of  Mexico^ 
Florida. — A  survey  was  made  of  the  entire  key. 

106^,  Crooked  River  rear  range^  St,  George  Sounds  Florida, — Some 
500  feet  of  wharf  8  feet  wide,  with  a  T-head  at  the  outer  end,  was 
rebuilt  About  160  feet  of  plank  walk  and  some  1,120  feet  of  picket 
fence  5  feet  high  were  built.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

1067.  Bulkhead  Cut  front  range  beacon^  Apalachicola  Bay^  Flor- 
ida.— ^A  beacon  was  built  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by  a  storm.  It 
is  located  about  40  feet  eastward  from  the  old  structure,  and  is  a  red, 
square,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  horizontal  slats,  and  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles  in  10  feet 
of  water  on  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  bulkhead  cut.  It 
bears  a  fixed  white  lens-lantern  light  32  feet  above  water.  Thj 
remains  of  the  old  beacon  were  removed. 

10G8.  Bulkhead  Cut  rear  beacon^  Apalachicola  Bay^  Florida. — A 
new  beacon  was  built  to  replace  the  old  one  about  40  feet  eastward  of 
the  old  one.  It  is  a  black,  square,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the 
upper  part  being  covered  with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four 
iron-cased  piles  in  about  9  feet  of  water,  and  bearing  a  white  lens-lan- 
tern light  45  feet  above  water.  With  the  front  beacon  it  forms  a 
range  for  running  the  bulkhead  cut  in  Apalachicola  Bay.  The  old 
beacon  was  removed. 

1069.  Outer  beacon^  Apalachicola  Bay^  Florida. — A  beacon  was 
built  to  replace  the  old  one,  which  was  removed.  It  is  a  red,  square, 
pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  being  covered  with  hori- 
zontal slats,  and  it  stands  on  four  iron-cased  piles  in  7  feet  of  water. 
It  bears  a  fixed  red-lens  lantern  light  35  feet  arx)ve  water. 

/076.  Cape  San  Blas^  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. — The  assistant  keeper's 
dwelling  was  burned  and  a  temporary  one  was  built  with  materials 
on  hand  at  the  station.  The  act  approved  on  April  28, 1904,  set  aside 
$7,000  from  the  special  appropriation  for  removing  or  building  this 
station  at  a  new  and  safe  site  for  the  erection  of  two  keepers'  dwell- 
ings.   The  plans  and  specifications  for  it  are  being  prepared. 

1086.  Santa  Rosa  Sound  rear  beacon^  Florida, — A  beacon  was  built 
by  the  owners  of  the  steamer  Florida  to  replace  the  one  knocked  down 
by  that  vessel.  It  is  in  the  same  location  as  the  old  one,  and  is  a  tri- 
angular, red,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  horizontal  slats  on  iron-cased  piles  standing  in  4  feet  of 
water. 

1091,  Caucus  Cut  rear  beacon^  Pensacola  Bay^  Florida, — Bids  were 
obtained  for  building  a  larger  beacon  to  replace  the  old  one,  but  they 
were  rejected  as  excessive  and  materials  purchased  in  open  market. 
The  site  was  located,  materials  were  delivered,  and  one  pile  for  the 
foundation  was  driven  and  an  iron  sleeve  was  put  on  it. 

Reimbursement  of  the  Warrington  Whai'f  Company^  of  Warring- 
ton^ Fla.^  for  damage  done  to  their  wharf  by  the  tender  Laurel, — ^The 
light-house  tender  Laurel^  while  at  Pensacola  in  June,  1902,  and  not 
being  permitted  by  the  naval  authorities  to  use  navy-yard  docks,  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  take  on  board  provisions  and  supplies,  to  go  along- 
side of  the  Warrington  Wharf  Company's  w^harr,  and  while  there 
broke  off  one  of  the  pilings,  for  which  the  company  claimed  the  sum 
of  $11.40.  The  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amoimt  be  made  to  satisfy  this  claim. 
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Reimbursement  of  a  light-keeper  for  losses  sustained  during  the 
gale  of  October^  1894. — The  following  recommendation,  which  was 
made  in  the  Board's  last  four  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

It  apiiears  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Qiiinn,  while  keeper  of  Cape  San  Bias,  Florida, 
light-station  dnring  the  gale  of  October,  18D4,  lost  all  the  proi)erty  he  had  at  the 
light-station.  An  itemlased  account,  amounting  to  $124.75,  was  transmitted 
through  the  inspector  of  the  light-house  district,  who  recommends  that  the 
kee|w*r  l>e  indemnified  in  the  sum  claimed  by  him.  The  Board  therefore  recom- 
mends that  an  appropriation  of  $124.75  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

Reimhursement  of  George  L.  Long^  assistant  keeper  of  Cape  San 
Bias  light-hou^e^  Florida^  for  losses  s^istained  during  the  hut'ricane  of 
October  8^  1894, — The  lollowingf  recommendation,  made  in  the 
Board's  last  three  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

A  statement  of  the  losses  sustained  by  this  assistant  keeper,  to  tlie  amount  of 
$75,  approved  and  recommended  by  the  insp#»ctor  of  the  Seventh  light-house 
district,  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  his  letter  of  April  20,  1900,  with  recommendation  that 
reimbursement  be  made.  The  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

RBPAIRS. 

Repairs,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  made  at  the  following-named 
stations: 


1014.  Blscayne  Channel  beacon,  Fla. 

1015.  Bowles  Bank  beacon,  Fla. 
lOlG.  Mosquito  Bank  beacon,  Fla. 

1017.  Hen  and  Chickens  beacon,  Fla. 

1018,  East  Turtle  Shoal  beacon,  Fla. 


1019.  East  Washerwoman   Shoal  bea-  Sound,  Fla. 


con,  Fla. 
1021.  Pelican  Key  beacon,  Fla. 
1023.  Key  West,  FJa. 

1027.  Northwest  Bar  beacon,  Fla. 

1028.  Bebecca  Shoal,  Fla. 

1037.  Gasparilla    Island    range,    rear, 

Fla. 
1039.  Mangrove  Point  beacon,  Fla. 

1044.  Indian  Hill  beacon,  Fla. 

1045.  South  Cut  lower  beacon,  No.  6, 

Fla. 
1050.  Barrel  Stake  beacon,  Fla. 
ia53.  Snead  Point  Shoal  beacon,  Fla. 
1055.  Terracela   Point  beacon.   No.   1, 

Fla. 


105G.  Bird  Key  beacon.  No.  0,  Fla. 
10(52.  Carra belle    Uiver    Bar    beacon, 

rear,  Fla. 
1003.  Crooked  River  beacon,  front.  Fla. 
1065.  Six-foot  S|)ot  beac!on,  St.  George 


1000.  Porter   Bar   beacon,   St   George 
Sound.  Fla. 

1070.  Apalachicola  beacon,  front,  Fla. 

1071.  Apalachicola  l»eacon,  rear.  Fla. 

1072.  Cape  St.  George  beacon,  Fla. 

1073.  West    Pass    Bar    beacon,    front, 

Fla. 

1074.  W^est    Pass    Bar    beacon,    rear, 

Fla. 
1078.  St.    Joseph   Point   beacon,   rear, 

Fla. 
1088.  Pensacola,  Fla. 


DAY  OR  ITNLIGHTED   BEACX)NS. 

Florida  Reef  iron  spindle  beacons^  Florida. — All  of  the  iron  spin- 
dle beacons  on  the  Florida  reefs  were  scaled  and  painted.  Beacon  W 
was  carried  away  in  a  storm,  and  metal  w^ork  for  a  new  beacon  was 
purchased  and  dfelivered,  but  the  beacon  has  not  yet  been  replaced. 

Bulkhead  Cut  day  beacon^  Florida. — A  beacon  was  built  to  replace 
the  one  knocked  down  by  a  raft  in  tow,  and  it  was  again  partially 
knocked  down  by  the  steamer  Crescent  City^  and  rebuilt  by  the  owners 
of  that  vessel.     It  has  since  been  knocked  down  again. 

Middle  Ground  beacon^  Tampa  Bay^  Florida, — The  light  was  re- 
moved from  this  structure  and  it  is  now  a  daymark. 

Long  Shoal  beacon^  Tampa  Bay^  Florida. — The  light  was  removed 
and  it  is  now  a  daymark. 
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Big  Marco  Pass  front  beacon^  Florida. — ^The  light  was  removed 
from  this  beacon  and  it  is  now  a  daymark. 

BUOYAGE. 

The  buoyage  in  this  district  is  in  excellent  condition.  During  the 
year  3  bell  buoys,  8  second-class  nun  buoys,  6  second-class  can  buoys, 
and  6  third-class  can  buoys  were  received.  Fourteen  buoys  were 
established,  8  buoys  were  discontinued,  and  6  buoys  were  lost. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  DEPOTS. 

Key  West,  Fla. — ^The  overhead  trestlework  leading  to  the  coal  shed 
was  removed.  The  exterior  of  the  buoy  shed  was  painted.  The 
decking  of  the  wharf  was  repaired  where  necessary.  Four  cisterns 
were  painted  and  their  tops  repaired.  The  doors  of  the  buoy  shed 
were  repaired.  A  picket  rence  was  painted.  Five  suits  of  sails  were 
made  for  boats,  and  minor  repairs  were  made  by  the  depot  keeper. 
At  the  blacksmith  shop  much  work  was  done  on  buoys  and  for  light- 
stations  and  for  the  tenders  by  the  blacksmith  and  his  helper. 

Egmont  Key,  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay,  Florida, — The  old  wharf, 
100  feet  long  and  39  feet  wide,  was  rebuilt.  A  new  wharf,  80  feet 
long  by  39  feet  wide,  was  built,  and  17  fender  and  4  hitching  piles 
were  driven  at  the  outer  end  of  the  wharf,  and  100  feet  of  trestle 
leading  to  the  coal  shed  was  built.  Boat  davits  were  repaired.  New 
sills  were  placed  under  one  cistern  and  a  new  foundation  under 
another,  and  3  new  cistern  tops  were  made  and  placed.  Minor  re- 
pairs were  made. 

Pensacola,  Wan'ington  Navy-Yard,  Pensacola  Bay,  Florida. — A 
site  for  a  buoy  shed  and  whar^  at  foot  of  Mason  street,  Warrington, 
Fla.,  was  transferred  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  use  oi  the 
Light-House  Establishment,  and  said  site  was  surveyed  and  located 
by  metes  and  bounds. 

In  order  to  temporarily  provide  a  place  to  clean,  paint,  and  store 
buoys  which  have  to  be  handled  in  this  locality,  it  is  respectfully  rec- 
ommended that  a  platform  30  feet  by  150  feet  be  built  in  12  feet  of 
water  off  Warrington,  Fla.,  at  a  point  opposite  the  site  allotted  by 
the  Navy  Department  for  the  use  of  the  Light-House  Establishment, 
with  the  intention  to  connect  this  shed  with  the  land  by  a  wharf  with 
open  shed  at  the  inner  end  at  some  future  date.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  suitable  wharf  can  Ije  built  for  $4,700,  and  recommendation  is  made 
that  a  special  appropriation  for  that  purpose  be  made. 

LIGHT-HOUSE    TENDERS. 

Mangrove, — This  steel  twin-screw  steamer,  built  in  1897,  has  a 
displacement  of  000  tons.  She  was  used  for  buoyage,  delivering 
supplies  to  light-stations,  and  for  the  quarterlv  inspections  made  by 
the  light-house  inspector.  The  tender  relieved  126  buoys  and  estalJ- 
lishea  8  buoys.  Her  crew  worked  some  53  days  at  the  depot,  and 
cleaned  and  painted  152  buoys.  The  Mangrove  steamed  some  8,254 
nautical  miles  and  consumed  about  1,049  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

Laurel, — ^This  wooden  twin-screw  steamer,  of  1,312  tons  gross  bur- 
den, was  built  in  1876,    She  was  employed  in  attending  to  the  buoy- 
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age  of  the  district  and  supplying  the  semiannual  rations  to  light- 
stations,  with  exception  of  8  days,  when  she  was  employed  in  placing 
and  taking  up  targets  and  buoys  for  the  Navy.  This  tender  relieved 
130  buoys  and  established  6  buoys.  Her  crew  worked  40  days  at  the 
depot  and  cleaned  and  painted  138  buoys.  The  Laurel  steamed  some 
8,^0  nautical  miles  and  consumed  about  576  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

Arbutvs. — This  wooden  twin-screw  steamer,  of  400  tons  gross  bur- 
den, built  in  1879,  was  used  during  only  a  small  part  of  the  year  in 
this  district.  She  made  several  trips  of  inspection,  visiting  Key 
West  light-station  and  depot,  Rebecca  Shoal,  Crooked  River,  Cedar 
Keys,  and  Pensacola  light-stations,  also  all  the  beacons  in  Carrabello 
River,  and  Apalachicola  Bay,  and  Fort  Barrancas,  Fort  McRee,  and 
Caucus  Cut  range  beacons.  She  was  used  in  locating  the  positions 
for  the  Bulkhead  Cut  range  beacons  and  in  making  a  survey  of  Sea 
Horse  Reef.  The  report  of  miles  steamed  and  coal  consumed  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Eighth  light-house  district. 

Ivy, — This  steel  twin-screw  steamer,  of  550  tons  gross  burden,  was 
built  during  the  present  year  and  was  delivered  to  the  light-house 
engineer  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  June  9,  1904,  when  she  proceeded  at 
once  to  Mobile,  and  was  used  from  that  time  in  the  Eighth  light- 
house district,  in  the  report  of  which  will  be  found  a  statement  oi  the 
coal  consumed  and  miles  steamed. 

HIRED   VESSELS. 

Martha. — This  schooner  was  employed  a  part  of  .the  year  in 
this  district.  She  was  used  in  building  the  Bulkhead  Cut  range  bea- 
cons and  outer  beacon,  Apalachicola  Bay,,  in  rebuilding  Apalachicola 
front  range  beacon,  and  painting  the  rear  beacon,  and  in  adjusting 
the  hoisting  gear  and  making  minor  repairs  to  all  the  l)eacons  in 
Apalachicola  Bay.  She  assisted  in  building  Tampa  Cut  beacons, 
Nos.  2,  4,  and  6,  and  Gadsden  Point  beacon,  and  in  making  minor 
repairs  to  Indian  Hill,  Long  Shoal,  Middle  Ground,  Barrel  Stake, 
Terraceia  Point,  and  Bird  Kev  beacons,  in  Tampa  Bay,  and  in 
installing  boat  ways  at  Anclote  ICey  light-station. 

Ellen  C, — ^This  schooner  was  used  ^  part  of  the  year  in  this  district. 
She  assisted  in  scaling  and  painting  the  Florida  Reef  iron  spindle 
beacons  and  in  painting  and  repainng  all  tlie  Hawk  Channel  bea- 
cons; also  in  delivering  materials  ana  assisting  in  repairs  to  Key 
West  depot  and  Rebecca  Shoal  light-station.     ' 

Many  T. — This  schooner  was  engaged  during  a  part  of  the  year  in 
this  district.  She  was  used  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  mate- 
rials and  making  repairs  to  Anclote  Key,  Gasparilla  Island,  and 
Charlotte  Harbor  light-stations  and  to  Mangrove  Point,  Peace 
Creek,  and  Snead  Pomt  Shoal  beacons,  and  in  constructing  Point 
Pinelos,  Mullet  Key  Shoal,  and  Southwest  Channel  beacons. 

Dawn. — This  schooner  was  hired  in  June  and  only  worked  part  of 
one  month.  She  was  used  to  deliver  materials  and  assist  in  the  work 
of  building  Caucus  Cut  rear  range  beacon,  Florida, 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  but  does  not  include  Perdido  Entrance. 
Florida,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas.  It  embraces  all  aids  to 
navigation  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  tidal  waters 
tributary  to  the  Gulf  between  the  limits  named,  together  with  those 
on  the  Mississippi  River  below  New  Orleans,  and  on  Grand  Lake  and 
Lake  Chicot. 

Inspector. — Commander  Kossuth  Niles,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  December  7, 
1903 ;  Commander  John  C.  Wilson,  to  February  10^  1904 ;  and  since 
then,  Commander  W.  W.  Kimball,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Engineer. — Capt.  (now  Maj.)  William  E.  Craighill,  U.  S.  Army. 

In  this  district  there  are : 

Light-houses  and  beacon  lights,  including  29  post-lights  on  the  Mississippi 

River,  Grand  Lake,  and  Lake  Chicot 335 

Light-vessels  in  position 2 

Day  or  unlighted  beacons 89 

Fog-signals  operated  by  steam 1 

Fog-signals  operated  by  clockwork 15 

Fog-signals  operated  by  hand 1 

Gas-lighted  buoys  in  position 7 

Whistling  buoys  In  position 5 

Bell  buoysjn  position 2 

Other  buoys  in  position 138 

Steamers  Magnolia  and  Pantty,  buoy  tenders,  and  for  supply  and  ins{)ection_  2 
JSteamer  Arbutu^y  for  construction  and  repair  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  dls- 

^  tricts 1 

Steamer  Ivy^  for  construction  and  repair  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  dis- 
tricts  1 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

IJOl.  Sand  Island  beacon^  front  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay^  Ala- 
hama. — About  32  cubic  yards  of  rock  was  placed  around  the  founda- 
tion.   Minor  repairs  were  made. 

1102.  Sand  Island  rear^  Mobile  Bay  entrance^  Alabama, — The  act 
approved  on  June  6,  1900,  appropriated  $65,000  for  rebuilding  this 
hmt  when  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
This  contingency  has  not  yet  arisen. 

1103.  Mobile  Point  beacon^  Alabama. — The  height  of  the  beacon 
was  cut  down  5  feet  and  a  new  lamp  house  was  built  and  the  structure 
was  painted. 

1104.  Mobile  Pointy  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay^  Alabama. — New 
screens  were  made  and  installed.  A  wharf  100  feet  long  by  4  feet 
wide  was  built.  Boat  davits  were  installed  on  the  wharf.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 

— .  Mobile  Ship  Channel  lights.  Alabama. — ^These  26  beacon  lights 
have  been  cared  for  by  the  two  keepers  of  Battery  Gladden  lighV 
station  on  a  steam  tug,  making  daily  trips,  which  was  hired  under 
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contract.  Arranffements  are  being  made  to  care  for  these  lights  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  with  a  gasoline  or  other  power  boat,  the  con- 
tractor to  do  all  the  work,  thtis  relieving  the  overworked  keepers  of 
Battery  Gladden  light-station. 

— .  Mobile  Ship  Channel  lights  No.  7,  Mobile  Bny^  Alabama. — • 
This  beacon,  which  was  run  into  and  destroyed  by  a  steamer,  was 
discontinued  on  July  16,  1903. 

llOo.  Middle  Ground  beacon^  Mobile  Ship  Channel^  Alabama. — 
Four  clusters,  three  in  each,  of  fender  piles  were  driven.  Three  of 
these  clusters,  which  were  washed  up  or  broken  down,  were  replaced 
by  three  new  clusters.  About  4,281  barrels  of  ovster  shells  and  50 
barrels  of  live  oysters  in  the  shells  were  placed  under  and  around  the 
foundation.  Thev  come  to  within  10  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  take  a  natural  slope. 

J 106-11  £8.  Mobile  Ship  Channel  lights ^  Alabama. — Each  iDeacon 
was  scaled,  painted,  and  lettered  in  white  on  four  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  platform,  and  repairs  were  made  to  some  of  the  beacons. 

113If.  Horn  Island^  entrance  to  Mississippi  Sound^  Mississippi. — 
A  wharf  130  feet  long,  with  a  landing  platform  at  the  outer  end,  was 
built.  A  boathouse  and  boat  ways  240  feet  long,  with  platform  at 
the  inner  end,  and  with  winch  and  boat  cradle,  were  built.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 

1138, 1139,1U0,1U1, 1H2.  Pascagaula  River  beacons,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E,  Mississippi  Sound,  Mississippi. — On  January  22,  1904,  these 
five  beacons  were  established,  showing  fixed  red  post-lantern  lights, 
and  their  intensity  was  increased  on  March  1,  1904,  by  changing 
them  from  post  to  lens  lantern  lights. 

1138.  Pascagoula  River  beacon  A,  Mississippi. — A  njd,  square, 
pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  l)earing  a 
fixed  red  lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  17  feet 
of  water  on  the  northeasterly  side  of  the  outer  end  of  the  dredged 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  East  Pascagoula  River. 

1139.  East  Pascagoula  River  beacon  B,  Mississippi. — A  red  square 
yramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with 

lorizontal  slats,  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  bearing  a  red  lens- 
lantern  light  35  feet  above  Avater,  was  built  in  10  feet  or  water  on  the 
northeasterly  side  of  the  dredged  channel  at  the  mouth  of  East  Pas- 
cagoula River,  about  2^  miles  NW.  ^y  W.,  from  beacon  light  A  at 
entrance  to  the  channel. 

mo.  Pascagoula  River  beacon  C,  Mississippi. — A  red  square  py- 
ramidal Avooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  bearing  a  red 
lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  6  feet  of  water  on 
the  northeasterly  side  of  the  dredged  channel  at  the  entrance  to  East 
Pascagoula  River,  Mississippi,  about  2^  miles  NW.  ^  W.  from 
beacon  light  B,  at  the  first  bend  in  the  channel. 

llJfl.  East  Pascagoula  River  beacon  D,  Mississippi. — A  red  square 
pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  bearing  a  red 
lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  4  feet  of  water,  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  dredged  (jhannel  at  the  entrance  to  East  Pas- 
cagoula River,  Mississippi,  at  the  second  bend  in  the  channel. 

1H2.  East  Pascagoula  River  beacon  E,  Mississippi. — A  red  square 
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pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  bearing  a  red 
lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  7  feet  of  water  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  dredged  channel  at  the  entrance  to  East  Pas- 
cagoula  River,  Mississippi,  -^  mile  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  beacon 
lij^t  D.  ^ 

114s.  East  Pascagoula  River^  Misa-issippi. — A  21-foot  centerboard 
sailboat  has  been  furnished  for  use  in  tending  seven  beacon  lights. 

1146,  Pmcagoula  River  west  hank  beacon^  Mississippi. — A  oeacon 
consisting  of  a  single  iron-cased  pile,  surmounted  by  a  topmast  bear- 
ing a  latticework  daymark,  with  cross  ajm  at  the  top,  extending  to 
36  feet  above  water,  and  with  a  lamp  house  resting  on  a  square  plat- 
form at  its  base,  was  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  East  Pascagoula 
River  in  the  marsh.  The  entire  structure,  including  the  lamp  house 
at  the  base,  was  painted  red.  It  is  connected  with  the  river  by  a 
plank  walk.     The  light  has  not  been  installed. 

1H7.  Pascagoula  River  west  bank  beacon^  Mississippi. — ^A  beacon 
consisting  of  single  iron-cased  pile,  surmounted  by  a  topmast  bear- 
ing a  latticework  daymark,  ana  a  cross  arm  at  the  top,  extending  to 
36  feet  above  water,  and  with  a  lamp  house  on  a  platform  at  its  base, 
was  built  in  the  marsh  on  the  west  bank  of  East  Pascagoula  River. 
The  structure  and  lamp  house  are  painted  black.  It  is  connected 
with  the  river  by  a  plank  walk. 

JI4S.  Bayoii  Chammier  front  range  beacon^  Mississippi  Sounds 
Mississippi. — This  daymark  on  the  southerly  bank  of  Pascagoula 
River,  about  3  miles  above  East  Pascagoula  River  light-station,  near 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Chammier,  was  arranged  to  bear  a  light  by  the 
installation  of  a  cross  arm  at  the  top  ana  the  building  of  a  lamp 
house  at  its  base.  It  is  connected  with  the  shore  and  the  rear  beacon 
of  the  range  by  a  rlank  walk  356  feet  long.  The  lamp  house  and 
beacon  are  painted  black. 

1149.  Bayou  Chammier  rear  beacon^  Mississippi  Sotmd^  Missis- 
sippi.— This  daymprk  on  the  southerly  bank  of  tne  East  Pascagoula 
River,  about  3  miles  above  East  Pascagoula  River  light-  station,  near 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Chammier,  was  arranged  to  bear  a  light  by 

E lacing  a  cross  arm  with  hoisting  gear  and  building  a  black  lamp 
ousc  on  a  platform  at  its  base. 

J 160.  Lowry  Island  front  beacon^  Mississippi  Sounds  Mississippi. — 
This  davmark  was  arranged  to  bear  a  light  bv  the  installation  of  a 
cross  arm  with  a  hoisting  gear  and  the  building  of  a  black  lamp 
house  high  on  a  platform  at  its  base.  It  is  connected  with  the  river 
bank  and  with  the  rear  beacon  of  the  range  by  a  plank  walk  346  feet 
long. 

1151.  Lowry  Island  rear  beacon^  Mississippi  Sounds  Mississippi. — 
This  daymark  Avas  arranged  to  bear  a  light  by  the  installation  of  a 
cross  arm  and  a  hoisting  gear  and  the  building  of  a  lamp  house  on  a 
platform  at  its  base. 

1162.  Ship  Island^  Gvlf  coast  of  Mississippi. — Some  930  tons  of 
rock  ballast  was  placed  along  the  beach  to  protect  it  from  erosion. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

— .  Gulf  Port  ship  channel  beacon  lights^  Mississippi. — Three 
lighted  beacons  were  built  by  contract  to  mark  the  dredged  channel 
leading  to  Gulfport.  They  are  not  yet  lighted.  They  are  red,  pyram- 
idal, wooden  beacons,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  covered  with 
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horizontal  slats  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles.  Beacon  No.  2 
stands  in  19  feet  of  water  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  outer  end  of 
the  channel.  Beacon  No.  4  stands  in  14  feet  of  water  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  channel,  about  13,640  feet  NW.  i  N.  from  beacon 
No.  2.  Beacon  No.  6  stands  in  18  feet  of  water  on  the  starboard  side 
of  the  channel  about  13,640  feet  NW.  i  N.  from  beacon  No.  4.  When 
beacon  No.  6  was  about  completed  it  settled  3  feet.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  iron  sleeves  and  the  lower  struts.  Bond  was 
given  for  full  value  of  a  new  beacon  to  be  built  in  case  of  a  further 
settling  within  a  year. 

1163.  Pearl  River  beacon  A^  Lake  Borgne^  Louisiana. — A  black 
square,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  horizontal  slats  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles  and  bearing 
a  fixed  white  lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  10 
feet  of  water  on  the  westerly  side  of  outer  end  of  the  dredged  channel 
at  the  entrance  to  Pearl  River  from  Lake  Borgne. 

1166.  Bayou  du  Pre  beacon^  Lake  Borgne^  Louisiana. — A  black, 
square,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  horizontal  slats  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  was  built  in  7  feet  of 
water  at  the  outer  end  of  the  row  of  piling  extending  into  the  -west- 
erly end  of  Lake  Borgne  from  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Bayou  du  Pre.     It  bears  a  fixed  white  lens-lantern  light. 

1171.  Port  Pontchartrain  at  Milnehurg^  Lake  Pontchar train,,  Laui- 
siana. — On  August  5,  1903,  there  was  established  in  the  fixed  white 
light  at  this  station  a  fixed  red  sector  between  SSE.  \  E.  and  S.  \  W., 
and  its  edges  guide  clear  of  the  ends  of  the  old  breakwater  in  Lake 
PontchfR'train,  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
station.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

1172.  Bayou  St.  John,  southerly  side  of  Lake  Pontcliartrain^  Loui- 
siana.— On  July  1,  1903,  the  intensity  or  this  light  was  increased  by 
changing  it  from  a  sixth-order  to  a  lens-lantern  light.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 

1175.  Chefuncte  River  rear^  Lake  Pontchartrain,,  Louisiana. — 
About  245  tons  of  rock  was  placed  in  the  breakwater. 

1176.  Pass  Marwhac,  Lake  Pontchartrain.,  Louisiana. — About  828 
tons  of  rock  and  4,000  barrels  of  shells  were  placed  in  the  breakwater. 
Angle  piles  were  driven  along  100  feet  of  wharf.  A  platform  was 
built  on  one  side.  Some  28  feet  of  walk  and  about  20  feet  of  picket 
fence  were  built.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

1177.  Aviite  River,,  Lake  Maurepas,,  Louisiana. — An  oilhouse  was 
built  on  the  fog-signal  platform. 

1178.  Chandeleur^  Gulf  coast  of  Louisiana. — Boat  ways  about  210 
feet  long  with  a  platform  at  inner  end,  and  with  winch  and  boat 
cradle  for  hauling  out  boats,  were  installed.  Various  repairs  were 
made. 

1179.  Pass  a  Loutre.,  entrance  to  Mississippi  Rivei\  Louisiana. — 
About  60  feet  of  wharf  6  feet  wide  was  built.  Six  piles  were  driven 
under  the  T-head.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

1184.  South  Pass  rear,  entrance  to  Mississippi  River^  Louisiana. — 
About  80  feet  of  walk  4  feet  wide  was  built.  Some  60  feet  of  fence 
was  put  up.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

1186.  Head  of  Passes,,  junction  of  South  and  Southwest  passes^ 
Mississippi  River,,  Louisiana. — About  80  feet  of  plank  walk  4  feet 
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wide  and  another  walk  some  330  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  were  built. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

1187,  Head  of  Passes^  West  Jetty^  Mississippi  Eioer^  Louisiana, — 
A  beacon  was  built  on  the  north  end  of  the  west  jetty.  It  is  a  black, 
square,  horizontally  slatted  structure  11  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
f)  feet  square  at  the  top  and  extends  20  feet  above  water.  It  bears  a 
fixed  white  lens-lantern  light. 

1188,  Head  of  Passes^  East  Jetty^  eniraiyce  to  Smith  Pass^  Loui- 
siana,— A  lamp  house  was  built  on  the  platform  and  a  five-day  lens 
lantern  was  installed.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

1189,  Cubits  Gap,  Mississippi  River,  Louisiana, — A  T-head  was 
built  at  the  outer  end  of  the  wharf.  About  108  feet  df  breakwater  2 
feet  wide  was  built.  A  bulkhead  20  feet  long  on  the  river  bank  was 
built  and  filled  with  earth.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

1213.  Oyster  Bayou,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Louisiana. — Under  the  special 
appropriation  of  $5,000  approved  on  June  28,  1902,  this  station  was 
completed  so  far  as  was  practicable  with  the  funds  available.  It  is 
a  white,  square,  two-story  wooden  dwelling  surmounted  by  a  black 
lantern.  On  the  platform  below  the  dwelling  are  two  cisterns  and 
two  small  white  structures.     The  foundation  consists  of  9  iron-cased 

f)iles.  From  August  1,  1903,  to  January  20,  1904,  a  red  lens-lantern 
ight  was  displayed  from  the  gallery  of  the  lantern ;  on  the  latter  date 
the  regular  fifth-order  illummating  apparatus  was  installed.  The 
act  of  Congress  approved  on  April  28, 1904,  appropriated  $1,000  with 
which  to  complete  the  station. 

1^26,  Mermenteau  River,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Louisiana. — Action  un- 
der the  appropriation  of  $7,000  tor  building  a  light  here,  made  by  the 
act  approved  on  July  1,  1898,  was  deferred  pending  the  dredging  of 
a  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

1228.  Sabine  Bank,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Texas, — The  metal  work  for 
the  light-station  was  delivered  at  Sabine,  and  the  work  of  erection 
was  l)egun.  Ways  on  which  to  build  the  caisson  were  built  on  piles, 
driven  16  feet  into  the  ground,  supporting  four  launching  timbers 
having  a  slope  of  1  inch  to  the  foot.  The  piles  under  the  center  tim- 
l^ers  were  spaced  3  feet,  and  those  under  outside  timbers  were  6  feet 
apart.  On  these  timbers  was  placed  the  false  bottom,  resting  on  four 
C  by  12  inch  runners,  the  planking  of  the  false  bottom  being  of  4  by 
12  inch  timber  with  six  6  by  12  inch  stringers  on  top,  and  with  6  by  6 
inch  posts  resting  on  the  same  supportmg  the  working  chamber. 
A  groove  1^  inches  deep  was  cut  in  this  bottom  to  receive  the  cutting 
edge.  The  caisson  was  built  to  the  top  of  the  third  course  with  one 
;^ction  of  the  air  shaft.  It  was  well  caulked  with  pitch  and  putty 
and  24  inches  of  concrete  was  placed  in  the  triangular  space  above  the 
cutting  edge.  The  caisson  was  launched  by  pressure  from  hydraulic 
jacks.  It  drew  3J  feet  of  water,  with  the  false  lx)ttom  in,  when 
launched.  The  fourth  section  of  plates  was  put  on  and  2  feet  of  con- 
cret-e  was  placed  between  the  24-inch  I-beams  on  top  of  the  working 
chamber,  and  the  false  bottom  was  then  removed,  when  the  caisson 
drew  12  feet  6  inches  of  water.  The  fifth  course  of  plates  was  then 
placed  and  the  top  section  of  the  air  shaft  was  put  on  and  a  wooden 
cofferdam  16  feet  high  and  22  feet  in  diameter  was  put  on  the  top  of 
the  working  chaml)er,  and  four  3-inch  valves  were  placed  for  flooding 
the  caisson.  A  platform  was  built  on  the  top  of  the  cofferdam. 
The  caisson  was  then  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  site,  when  it  drew  16 
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feet  of  water.  Four  straps  of  5-inch  rope  for  holding  towing  lines 
were  placed  around  the  caisson  just  below  the  water  line,  and  similar 
straps  were  placed  at  10  feet  above  the  water  line.  The  caisson  was 
towed  to  the  site  of  the  station,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  and  was 
anchored  to  special  clusters  of  mooring  piles.  It  was  grounded  in 
18^  feet  of  water,  and  the  side  walls  cut  into  the  bottom  until  the 
roof  of  the  working  chamber  rested  on  the  bottom.  Concrete  4  feet 
thick  was  then  placed  bet^^ee^h  the  cofferdam  and  the  wall  of  the  cais- 
son for  a  height  of  82  feet,  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  fifth  course 
of  plates.  A  working  pier  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  and  90  feet 
by  60  feet  in  plan  was  built  at  the  site  of  the  station,  the  caisson  being 
located  between  the  wings  of  this  pier.  On  the  pier  are  two  stiff-leg 
derricks,  boilers,  engines,  compressors,  pumps,  dynamo,  cisterns,  and 
quarters  for  the  working  party.  About  300  tons  of  ballast  rock  was 
placed  around  the  outside  of  tlie  caisson  to  prevent  scouring. 

1230,  Sabine.  Pass  jetty  beacon,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Louisiana. — ^The 
following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  four  annual 
reports,  is  renewed : 

The  protecting  mat  of  the  east  jetty  e^rtends  out  about  4  miles,  and  the 
iieareRt  light  to  its  entrance  is  a  small  beacon  light  about  li  miles  inside  the 
end,  too  far  inside  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  jetty.  Sabine 
Pass  as  a  port  of  entrv  has  grown  rai)idly.  The  receipts  and  shipments  for 
180C  and  18f)7  show  an  increase  from  $199,042  in  1896  to  $475,288  In  1807.  It 
api^ars  from  the  records  that  99  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  1897,  that 
there  were  403  trips  made,  and  that  104,333  was  the  net  registered  tonnage. 
The  largest  vessel  which  passed  out  drew  23.0  feet.  The  Board  therefore  deems 
that  the  needs  of  this  port  require  the  establishment  here  of  a  light  and  foj*- 
slgnal.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  suitable  structure  here,  similar  to  the  one  at 
Brazos  Santiago,  Tex.,  can  be  built  for  $40,000.  It  Is  therefore  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  of  this  anoount  be  made  therefor. 

The  House  of  Kepresentatives  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations  called  for  sug- 
gestions from  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  H.  R, 
bill  No.  11357,  appropriating  $40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  iigfat-house  at 
Sabine  Pass,  and  was  informed  by  letter  of  February  9,  1890,  that  the  Treasury 
Department  rd-ommended  the  pasage  of  the  bill  in  question. 

73 J'/.  Galreston  Jetty,  Gulf  of  Mexico,,  Texas. — ^Under  the  appro- 
priation made  by  the  act  approved  on  June  11,  1896,  a  screw  pile 
structure  is  being  built  near  the  end  of  the  south  jetty  at  the  entrance 
to  Galveston  Bay.  Plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared. 
Work  will  be  commenced  on  the  site  at  an  earlv  date. 

12^6.  Trinity  River  beacon  A,  Galceston  Bay,  Texas, — A  black, 
scjuare,  pyramidal  wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  horizontal  slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  bearing 
a  white  lens-lantern  light  85  feet  above  water,  was  built  in  7  feet 
of  water  on  the  northwesterlv  edge  of  the  dredged  channel  at  the 
entrance  to  Trinity  River,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  channel. 

12. '^7,  Trinity  fiioer  beacon,  B,  Galveston  Bay,  Texas, — A  black, 
square,  pyramidal,  horizontally  slatted  beacon,  standing  on  four  iron- 
cased  piles,  and  bearing  a  fixed  white  lens-lantern  light  35  feet  above 
water,  was  built  in  5  feet  of  water  on  the  northwesterly  side,  near  the 
edge,  of  the  dredged  channel  at  the  entrance  to  Trinity  River,  at  the 
iirst  bend  in  the  channel. 

12iG-Wi7.  Trinity  River  beacons,  Texas, — ^The  following  recom- 
mendation, made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report,  is  renewed: 

Braciiets  sapiH)rting  tackle  for  hoisting  lanterns  were  Installed  on  two  l>ea- 
cons  which  had  been  erected  by  the  War  Department  on  the  bulkhead  on  the 
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port  side  of  the  dredged  channel  at  the  entrance  to  Trinity  River,  one  at  the 
outer  entrance  and  one  at  tlie  first  bend  in  the  channel.  It  was  afterwards 
found  impossible  for  the  kee|>er  to  attend  and  maintain  tlie  lights  on  these 
structures  with  the  facilities  in  liis  i)ossession,  and  as  they  do  not  seem  to  he 
suitable  for  permanent  beacons,  being  merely  i)08t8  supix>rted  by  quadrupods  of 
railroad  iron  and  being  located  in  such  positions  as  to  be  liable  to  damage  or 
destruction  by  passing  tows,  it  is  tlierefore  proix>sed  to  establish  here  two 
pyramiflal.  square,  slatte<l  beacons,  supported  on  iron-cased  piles,  inside  the 
bulkhead,  one  to  be  locateci  inside  tlie  bulkhead  near  its  outer  end,  and  the 
other  inside  the  bulkhead  at  the  first  l)end  al)ove  the  entrance.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  two  beacons  will  cost  about  $1,800,  and  the  Board  recommends  that 
an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

— .  ReimhurHement  of  light-keepers  for  losses  sustained  during  the 
hurrica7ie  of  October  7,  1893. — The  following  recommendation,  which 
was  made  in  the  Board's  last  10  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

Statements  of  these  looses  to  the  amount  of  ip2,(i03.62,  ai)proved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  inspector  of  the  Eighth  light-house  district,  were  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Si)eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
his  letters  of  March  7  and  April  3,  1894,  with  the  recommendation  that  reim- 
bursement be  made.  The  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

— .  Reiinhiirsement  of  Light-Keeper  Claiborne  for  personal  losses 
sustained  dming  ths  hurricane  of  Heptember  <V,  1900, — The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  14,  1902,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  Department  has  the  honor  to  state,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House 
Board,  that  during  the  violent  hurricane  of  September  8,  tOOO,  when  the  city  of 
Galveston  was  partially  destroyed  and  many  lives  wei"e  lost,  Mr.  Harry  C.  Clai- 
borne, keeper  of  the  Bolivar  Point  (Texas)  light-station,  sustained  serious  losses 
of  personal  projierty,  both  from  the  deiiredation  of  the  sea  and  from  his  humane 
efforts  to  provide  for  other  sufferers  who  took  refuge  at  the  light-house. 

Commander  Self  ridge,  of  the  Navy,  who  was  at  that  time  the  inspector  of 
the  Eighth  light-house  district.  In  reporting  to  the  Light-House  Board  on  the 
subjeftt,  states  that  '*  through  his  (Claiborne's)  efforts  the  lives  of  125  i^eople 
were  saved,  and  to  my  i)ersonal  knowle<lge  he  harbored  and  fed  a  large  imml>er 
of  them  for  a  considerable  i)eriod."  In  doing  this  the  keeper  exhausted  the 
month's  store  of  provisions  for  himself  and  family,  which  lie  had  just  [airchased 
and  which  he  used  as  far  as  he  could  in  relieving  tlie  refugees,  as  required  of 
him  by  the  official  instructions  of  the  light-house  keepers.  He  also  furnished 
the  sufferers  with  clothing  and  bedding  until  his  own  supply  and  that  of  his 
family  were  exhausted.  The  keeper  at  that  time  lost  heavily  of  i)ersonal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  himself  and  family,  w^hi<»h,  not  being  needed  at  the  light- 
sbition  for  light-house  purposes,  is  not  included  in  his  claim  for  reimbursement. 

The  Light-House  Board,  at  its  session  of  April  7,  11)02,  carefully  (considered  a 
claim  submitted  by  Light-Keeper  Claiborne  for  relml>ursement  of  tliose  losses. 
Tlie  Board  finds  that  the  claim,  in  the  sum  of  $2'M.48,  is  meritorious,  and  that 
the  losses  in  question  were  of  articles  which  the  k(H»per  had  i)roperly  at  the 
light-house.  The  Board  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  Keeiier  Claiborne  ought  to 
\w  reimbursed  for  the  losses  thus  sustained. 

The  Ilepiirtment  concurs  with  the  Board  in  this  matter,  and  therefore 
has  the  honor  to  recommend  that  an  ai)propriatlon  of  J?2.'U.48  l»c  made  to  satisfy 
this  claim.    The  pai>ers  constituting  the  claim  are  herewith  inclosed. 

— .  Reimbursement  of  the  heii^s  of  Light-Keeper  Bo  wen  for  losses 
sustained  daring  the  hnrneane  of  September  6',  1900, — The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  December  7,  1001,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

This  Department  has  the  honor  to  state,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House 
Hoard,  that  during  the  Imrricaiie  of  September  8,  IIKK),  the  light-station  at  Half- 
moon'Shoal,  Texas,  was  demolished  and  that  the  light-keeper,  C.  K.  Bowen,  was 
drowned. 
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A  claim  of  $450.50  having  been  presented  by  the  temjiorary  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  the  late  keeper  at  that  light-station  for  the  value  of  the  property 
he  had  properly  at  the  light-house,  the  loss  of  which  was  occasioned  bv  this 
storm,  the  Board,  at  its  session  of  November  4,  1901,  examined  into  the  merits 
of  the  claim  and  de<Mded  that  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Bowen  ought  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  losses  thus  sustained. 

The  Light-House  Board  thei-efore  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
$450.50  be  made  to  satisfy  this  claim.  The  Department,  for  the  reasons  Stated, 
concurs  with  the  Light-House  Board  in  this  recommendation,  and  iuclosee  the 
papers  constituting  the  claim. 

REPAIRS. 

Repairs,  more  or  leas  extensive,  were  made  at  the  following-named 
stations  : 


1102.  Sand  Island,  Ala. 
1 1.30.  Battery  Gladden,  Ala. 
1185.  Round  Island,  Miss. 
1159.  Biloxl,  Miss. 
1100.  ('at  Island.  Miss. 

1171.  Port  Pontdiartrain,  La. 

1172.  Bayou  St.  John,  La. 
J 185.  Southwest  Pass,  La. 


1210.  Barataria  Bay,  La. 

1211.  Timbalier,  La. 

1212.  Ship  Shoal,  I^. 
1214.  Southwest  Reef,  La. 
1227.  Calcasieu,  La. 
1281.  Sabine  Pass,  La. 
1240.  Fort  Point,  Tex. 
1249.  Brazos  Kiver,  Tex. 


DAY  OR  UNLIGHTED  BEACONS. 

The  Cut-off  Channel  range  rear  beacon,  Alabama,  was  knocked 
down  and  was  built  on  the  same  location. 

Pear'l  River  beacon  B^  Mississippi — A  black,  square,  pyramidal 
wooden  beacon,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  norizontal 
slats,  standing  on  four  iron-cased  piles,  and  with  letter  B  in  white 
on  four  sides  of  base  of  platform,  was  built  in  9  feet  of  water  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  inner  end  of  the  dredged  cut  at  the  entrance  to 
Pearl  River  from  Lake  Borgne,  Mississippi.  It  extends  to  34  feet 
above  water. 

LIGHT-VESSELS. 

1180,  South  Pass  liqhUvessel^  No.  J^S^  entrance  to  the  Mississippi 
River^  Louisiana, — This  composite  light-vessel  was  built  in  1880  and 
1881,  is  of  about  187  tons  gross  burden,  shows  two  fixed  white  lights, 
and  has  a  12-inch  steam  whistle  for  a  fog-signal.  On  August  1, 
1903,  she  was  removed  from  her  station  and  on  October  15,  1903, 
was  replaced.  She  was  on  May  28,  1904,  brought  in  to  the  light- 
house depot  at  Port  Eads,  La.,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
have  her  thoroughly  repaired. 

12S3,  Heald  Sank  light-vessel^  No,  81,  Texas, — By  the  act  approved 
on  March  3,  1903,  $90,000  was  appropriated  for  constructing,  equip- 
ping, and  outfitting,  complete  tor  service,  a  first-class  steel  steam 
self-propelling  light-vessel,  with  a  steam  fog-sigiial,  to  be  established 
near  Heald  Bank,  which  is  a  shoal  spot  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  4J 
fathoms  of  water,  alx)ut  34  miles  from  Galveston  Harbor.  The 
vessel  is  to  be  a  double-decked  first-class  steel  steam  light-vessel,  with 
a  length  between  perpendiculars  of  112  feet  11  inches,  depth  of  hold 

15  feet  4  inches,  fitted  with  a  compound  engine,  cylinder  diameters 

16  inches  and  30  inches,  stroke  24  inches,  steam  being  furnished  by 
two  cylindrical  boilers,  the  diameters  of  which  are  9  feet  3  inches, 
length  16  feet  4^  inches,  which  will  give  the  vessel  a  speed  of  10  miles 
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an  hour  in  comparatively  smooth  water.  The  ventilating  and  sani- 
tary conditions  are  of  the  best.  The  coal  capacity  in  bunkers  and  on 
deck  is  about  150  tons,  and  the  fresh-water  capacity  is  about  13,000 

S lions.     The  living  quarters  are  roomy,  comfortable,  and  well  venti- 
:ed.     This  vessel  is  now  being  built  by  contract,  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  December  31, 1904,  she  will  be  ready  for  duty. 

123S.  Galreston  light- vessel,  No.  28,  Gxdf  of  Mexico,  Texas.— Thi^. 
wooden  light-vessel  was  built  in  1888,  is  of  about  83  tons  burden, 
shows  a  fixed  red  light,  and  has  a  bell  for  a  fog-signal.  She  was 
taken  off  her  station  on  May  18,  1904,  and  is  now  being  repaired. 
She  will  soon  be  replaced  on  her  station. 

FOG-SIGNALS  OPERATED  BY  STEAM  OR  HOT  AIR. 

1180.  South  Pass  light-vessel,  No.  43,  Louisiana. — This  12-inch 
steam  whistle  was  in  operation  about  6  hours,  and  consumed  some  2 
tons  of  anthracite  coal.  In  February,  1904,  her  boilers  let  down,  and 
thereafter  the  bell  was  sounded  during  thick  or  foggy  weather. 

BUOYAGE. 

Gas  buoys  were  maintained  at  Trinity  Shoal,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  at  the  entrance  to  Sabine  Pass,  Louisiana  and  Texas;  to 
mark  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  Margaret  Ward,-  off  Galveston  en- 
trance; to  mark  Heald  Bank,  off  the  entrance  to  Galveston  Harbor; 
4  in  the  entrance  to  Galveston  Bay,  and  1  temporarily  marking  the 
Galveston  light-vessel  station  while  that  vessel  is  away  for  repairs. 

A  first-class  spar  buoy  whs  established  to  mark  West  Bank,  South 
Pass  entrance  to  Mississippi  River,  Louisiana ;  and  a  third-class  nun 
buoy  was  placed  to  mark  wreckage  m  Horn  Island  anchorage, 
Mississippi. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  DEPOTS. 

Mobile,  Ala. — Both  frame  f?tructures  were  completed.  One  build- 
ing used  as  a  storeroom  is  121  feet  long,  44  feet  wide,  and  17  feel  3 
inches  to  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story.  It  has  a  sec^ond  story,  used  as 
a  lamp  shop,  77  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  10  inches  to  the 
c>*eiling.  There  is  also  a  dark  room,  blueprint  frame  and  bath,  for 
making  photographs  and  blueprints.  The  other  building  is  a  single- 
story  structure  121  feet  long  by  44  feet  wide,  with  a  17-foot  ceil- 
ing, and  is  used  as  a  coal  and  buoy  she^.  An  outfit  of  tools  and  an 
electric  motor  is  being  delivered.  The  railroad  track  of  the  Mobile, 
Jackson  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  was  extended  along  the  south 
side  of  the  pier  its  entire  length,  about  300  feet,  giving  switching 
facilities.  Contract  for  water  is  made  with  the  city  waterworks. 
The  buoy  shed  was  run  into  and  damaged  by  a  sch(K)ner  handled  by  a 
lug,  but  the  owner  of  the  tug  had  the  necessary  repairs  made.  The 
railroad  company  dredged  from  Mobile  ship  channel  to  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  on  each  side,  to  channel  depth,  so  that  light-house  tenders 
can  lie  at  the  wharf. 

Port  Eads,  La. — ^Minor  repairs  were  made  to  the  wharf  and  other 
structures.    The  siding  of  the  coal  and  buoy  sheds  was  repaired. 
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Light-hoiise  depot  at  Fort  San  Jacinto^  Galveston  Harbor^  Texas, — 
The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual 
report,  is  renewed : 

It  has  been  found  by  exjjerience  that  a  light-honae  tender  can  not,  without 
danji^erously  overloadiuj?,  carry  from  the  nearest  light-house  depot,  at  Port 
Eads,  La.,  the  buoys,  accessories,  and  other  supplies  needed  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  lower  const.  A  depot  here  has  become  necessary  at  which  to  keep  8i)are 
buoys  and  light-house  supplies.  The  War  Department,  by  letter  of  r)eceml)er 
29,  1900,  to  the  Treasury  Department,  permitted  the  Light-House  Establishment 
to  occupy,  for  light-house  puri^oses,  at  i^ort  San  Jacinto,  Tex.,  Military  Reserva- 
tion, in  Galveston  Harbor,  a  certain  area  described  by  metes  and  t)ounds  and 
shown  on  a  blueprint  which  accompanied  his  letter.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
light-house  deiK)t  can  be  established  for  $18,000,  and  the  Board  recommends 
that  an  approiiriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  TENDERS. 

Pansy. — This  iron  tw^in-screw  steamer,  which  was  built  in  1878.  is 
of  348  tons  gross  burden.  She  cared  for  the  buoys,  delivered  fuel, 
provisions,  and  supplies  to  the  light-houses,  and  "conveyed  the  in- 
spector on  his  visits  of  inspection.  She  delivered  annual  supplies 
to  the  light-stations  in  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain.  She  towed 
South  Pass  light-vessel.  No.  43,  from  her  station  to  New  Orleans  fo? 
repairs,  and  returned  that  vessel  to  her  station  when  they  were  com- 
pleted. She  cleaned  and  painted  170  buoys,  changed  145,  established 
3,  discontinued  3,  replaced  7,  and  recovered  3.  She  relieved,  replaced, 
and  relighted  the  4  gas  buoys  at  Galveston  entrance,  one  at  Sabine 
Pass,  one  at  Trinity  Shoal,  one  at  the  wreck  of  the  Margaret  Ward^ 
off  Galveston  Harbor,  and  established  the  Heald  Bank  gas  buoy,  28 
miles  off  Galveston  Harbor.  The  crew  was  engaged  50  days  at  the 
Port  Eads  light-house  depot  in  cleaning  fnd  painting  buoys  and  in 
putting  the  depot  in  order.  The  tender  steamed  some  10,529  miles 
and  consumed  about  674  tons  of  coal. 

This  tender  was  turned  over  on  May  11, 1904,  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Porto  Rican  light-house  service,  and  she  sailed  on  May  18, 
1904,  from  New  Orleans  for  San  Juan. 

Magnolia, — ^This  st-eel  twin-screw  steamer  w^as  completed  and  de- 
livered at  Port  Eads  light-house  depot  on  May  5,  1904.  She  con- 
veyed the  inspector  on  a  trip  of  inspection  to  li^ht-stations,  and 
towed  Galveston  light-vessel,  rfo.  28,  from  her  station  to  Galveston 
for  repairs,  and  placed  a  gas  buoy  to  temporarily  mark  her  station. 
She  towed  South  Pass  light-vessel.  No.  43,  from  her  station  to  New 
Orleans  for  repairs.  She  changed  2  gas  and  1  spar  buoy,  discontin- 
ued 1  gas  and  1  whistling  bupy,  and  recovered  4  buoys.  The  tender 
steamed  about  2,326  miles  and  consumed  some  335  tons  of  coal.  Vari- 
ous repairs  were  made. 

Arbutus, — This  wooden  twin-screw  steamer  was  built  in  1879,  and 
is  of  400  tons  gross  burden.  She  delivered  materials  for  I'epairs  to 
light-stations  and  for  constructing  Sabine  Bank  light-station.  The 
tender  assisted  in  the  inspection  of  many  light-stations.  She  was 
used  in  the  survey  of  the  site  for  a  buoy  wharf  at  Fort  San  Jacinto, 
Galveston  Harbor.  She  made  nine  trips  to  Sabine  with  materials  for 
Sabine  Bank  light-station,  and  a  number  of  trips  from  Sabine  to  the 
site  of  the  light  on  Sabine  Shoals.  She  also  assisted  in  installing  lens 
lanterns  on  five  beacons  at  the  mouth  of  East  Pascagoula  River.  The 
tender  steamed  some  17,344  miles  and  consumed  about  926  tons  of 
coal  during  the  year.     Various  repairs  were  made. 
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Ivy. — This  steel  twin-screw  steamer  of  550  tons  burden  was  re- 
ceived at  Key  West  from  the  builders  on  June  9,  1904.  She  went  to 
Mobile  and  was  loaded  with  coal  and  other  materials  and  supplies 
and  sent  to  assist  ir  the  work  of  building  Sabine  Bank  light-station. 
She  steamed  about  1,178  miles  and  consumed  some  119  tons  of  coal 
during  the  month  after  she  had  been  received  by  the  light-house 
engineer. 

HIRED  VESSELS. 

Sidney. — This  schooner  was  employed  about  one  month,  and  was 
used  in  connection  with  the  erection  or  Bayou  du  Pre  beacon  light. 

Excel, — This  schooner  was  employed  about  two  months.  Sne  was 
used  in  connection  with  driving  fender  piles  around  beacons  in 
Mobile  Bay  and  in  delivery  of  materials  and  in  the  work  of  cutting 
down  the  height  of  Mobile  Point  beacon  light. 

Ellen  C> — This  schooner  was  employed  almost  the  entire  year,  part 
of  the  time  in  the  Seventh  and  part  in  the  Eighth  district.  She  was 
used  in  the  delivery  of  materials  and  in  the  work  of  repairs  at 
Timbalier  and  Barataria  Bay  light-stations  and  in  the  delivenr  of 
materials  for  repairs  to  Sabine  Pass,  Brazos  Kiver,  and  Fort  Point 
light-stations.  She  delivered  materials  and  assisted  in  the  work  of 
erecting  two  lighted  beacons  at  the  entrance  to  Trinity  River,  and 
was  used  in  driving  fender  piles  around  beacons  in  Mobile  Bay. 


NINTH   DISTRICT. 


This  district  includes  all  aids  to  navigation  on  Lake  Michigan, 
Green  Bay,  and  tributary  waters  lying  west  of  a  line  drawn  across 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac  just  east  of  old  Mackinac  Point  light-station, 
Michigan. 

ItuHpector, — Commander  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  March  3, 
1904;  Capt.  Perry  Garst,  U.  S.  Navy,  from  March  3, 1904. 

Engineer. — Maj.  James  G.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army. 

In  this  district  there  are: 

Llgbt-fiouses  and  beacon  lights 112 

Ligbt-vesBels  in  position 4 

F^'og  signals  ojwrated  l)y  steam,  caloric,  or  oil  engines 36 

Fog  signals  operated  by  clockworl^ 7 

Oas-ligbted  buoys  in  position 12 

Bell  buoys  in  i)Osltion 1 

Other  buoys  in  i)Osition 101 

Steauu»rs  Dahlia  and  Sumac,  buoy  tenders  and  for  supply  and  inspe<-tion - 

Tender  Hyacinth,  for  construction  and  repair 1 

LIG  HT-ST  ATIO  N  S. 

465,  Old  Marhinae  Pointy  Straits  of  Maekinnc^  Michigan. — Con- 
demnation proceedings  for  acquiring  additional  land  adjoining  the 
present  light-house  site,  which  were  begun  in  1899,  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  The  three  commissioners  appointed  in  the  case  duly  filed 
their  report,  allowing  to  the  city  of  Mackinaw  $400  as  compensation 
for  the  taking  of  the  two  lots  and  $1,500  for  damages  to  the  adjacent 
property.  Objections  were  filed,  and  these  objections  were  argued 
and  submitted  in  December,  1900.  No  decision  has  been  rendered  bv 
the  court  and  no  progress  has  been  made  since  that  date.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 

N^OTE. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  court  awarded  $400  to 
the  city  of  Mackinaw  and  directed  that  this  amount  be  paid  into 
court.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  decision  of  August 
18, 1904,  states  in  effect  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Board  therefore  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
$400  be  made  to  satisfy  this  decree  of  condemnation  and  that  the 
amount  may  be  paid  into  court,  so  that  the  Government  may  take 
title  to  the  land  in  question- 

479,  Charlevoijd  pierhead^  Lake  Michigan^  Michigan, — Some  720 
running  feet  of  metal  elevated  walk  was  built.  The  frame  beacon 
was  temporarily  raised  upon  blocking,  so  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  pier  could  be  rebuilt.  After  that  was  completed  the  beacon  was 
lowered  to  the  cross-ties  and  thoroughly  bolted.  Tlie  oil  room  was 
moved  into  the  new  supei*sti'ucture. 

236 
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1^87.  Point  Betsie^  Lake  Michigan^  Michiaan. — A  storeroom  was 
built  in  the  basement  of  the  keeper's  dwelling.  The  walks  were 
renewed. 

iHH-JiSO.  Frankfort  pierhead  range^  Lake  Michigan^^  Michigan. — 
Some  200  running  feet  of  the  elevated  walk  was  rebuilt.  The  watch 
room  and  oil  room  were  raised  from  the  old  and  moved  to  the  new 
revetment  and  secured  to  the  ties.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

The  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Board's  annual  report  for 
1903,  is renewea: 

There  are  here  two  lights  and  a  fog  Bignal,  but  no  keeper's  dwelling  nor  a 
Bite  for  one.  It  is  estimated  that  a  site  can  be  bought  and  a  suitable  double 
dwelling  for  the  two  keepers  can  be  built  for  $6,500,  and  the  Board  recommends 
that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

J^OO-JfBl.  Portage  Lake  pierhead  range^  Lake  Michigan^  Michi- 
gan.— The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  last  eight  annual 
reports  of  the  Light-House  Board,  is  renewed : 

This  station  consists  of  two  lights  on  the  Government  pier,  but  there  is  no 
dwelling  for  the  keeix^r.  It  is  estimated  that  an  appropriate  structure  can  be 
erected  for  $3,500,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount 
be  made  therefor. 

498-499.  Pentwater  pierhead  range^  easterly  mle  of  Lake  Michigan.^ 
Michigan. — ^The  following  recommendation  made  in  the  Board's  last 
annual  report  is  renewed : 

There  ar»  two  lights  here,  but  no  keeper's  dwelling,  which  is  much  needed. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  one  can  be  built  for  $8,500,  and  the  Board  recom- 
mends that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

503-604.  Muskegon  pierhead  range^  iMke  Michigan^  Michigan. — 
A  new  metal  tower  was  erected  near  the  inner  end  of  the  south  pier, 
and  a  fourth-order  fixed  white  light  was  established  there  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1903,  about  51  feet  above  mean  lake  level.  On  the  same  date 
the  sixth-order  fixed  red  light,  shown  from  a  wooden  tower,  was  dis- 
continued and  the  structure  was  removed.  Some  350  running  feet 
of  wooden  elevated  walk  was  repaired  as  an  approach  from  this  tower 
to  the  pierhead  front  range  and  for  signal. 

605.  Muskegon^  Lake  Michigan.,  Michigan. — The  fourth-order  fixed 
white  light  on  the  keeper's  dwelling  was  discontinued  on  September 
25, 1903,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  light  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
south  pier  in  the  metal  tower.  The  tower  was  removed  from  the  roof 
of  the  dwelling. 

508.  Grand  Haven  pierhead^  Lake  Michigan^  Michigan. — Contracts 
were  made  for  doing  the  structural  steel  metal  work  for  the  tower, 
for  the  cast-iron  deck,  and  for  the  lantern.  This  metal  work  was 
delivered  at  the  storehouse. 

510.  Holland  pierhead.,  Black  T^ike^  Lake  Michigan^  Michigan. — 
Some  216  running  feet  of  elevated  walk  was  rebuilt.  The  following 
recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  three  annual  reports,  is 
i*enewed : 

Holland  is  a  port  of  entry  for  Grand  Rapids  and  is  doing  a  lake  business,  both 
passenger  and  freigbt,  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  Board  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  a  fog  signal  should  be  established  at  Holland  in  connection  with 
the  pierhead  light.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be  established  here  for  not 
exceeding  $6,000.  The  Board  therefore  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
this  amount  be  made  therefor. 
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612.  Kalamazoo  pierhead^  Lake  Michi(fan^  Michigan. — The  boat- 
house  was  moved  some  15  feet  nearer  the  river  and  the  boat  ways  were 
extended.     A  drive  well  was  placed  and  the  well  was  piped. 

613.  South  Haven  pierhead^  Lake  Michigan^  Michigan. — A  metal 
beacon  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  pierhead  bea- 
con. The  light  was  shown  from  the  new  structure  on  November  13, 
1903.    The  old  frame  beacon  was  removed. 

61^-616.  St.  Joseph  pierhead  range^  Lake  Michigan^  Michigan. — 
The  pierhead  beacon,  the  pole  light,  and  the  fog-signal  plant  were 
moved  to  the  outer  end  of  the  north  pier,  some  1,000  feet  from  their 
original  positions,  and  the  light  was  established  at  that  point.  About 
1,000  feet  of  metal  elevated  walk  was  erected.  The  pole  li^ht  was 
established  at  a  point  about  400  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  front  light. 

617.  Michigan  City^  Lake  Michigan^  Indiana. — Detailed  plans  and 
specifications  were  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  the  lights  and 
the  erection  of  a  fog-signal,  and  contracts  were  made  for  the  struc- 
tural-steel metal  work  for  the  pierhead  and  the  fog-signal  building, 
for  the  two  metal  structures  for  the  pierhead  and  breakwater,  and  for 
the  cast-iron  work  for  the  breakwater  pier  light.  The  metal  work 
was  delivered  at  the  Milwaukee  storehouse  ready  for  shipment  to  the 
station.  Plans  and  estimates  were  prepared  for  so  remodeling  the 
keeper's  dwelling  as  to  provide  a  double  set  of  quarters  for  the  light- 
keepers  ;  material  therefor  was  purchased  and  sent  to  the  station,  and 
a  party  commenced  the  work  in  June,  1904.  A  contract  was  made 
for  1,100  running  feet  of  metal  elevated  walk  for  the  north  break- 
water pier. 

618.  Calumet  pierhead^  Sauth  Chicago^  Lake  Michigan^  Illinois. — 
The  keeper's  dwelling  was  completed.  A  boathouse  was  built  on  the 
harbor  pier,  and  a  steel  boat  crane  was  erected  near  the  boathouse. 

619.  Chicago  breakwater^  souths  Lake  Michigan^  Illinois. — ^The  old 
wooden  beacon  was  removed  and  a  new  cylindrical  steel  tower  erecteti 
in  its  place  on  a  concrete  foundation  placed  in  the  crib  of  the  break- 
water. The  work  was  completed  and  the  light  was  shown  from  the 
new  structure  on  September  15, 1903. 

6Z6.  Waukegan  Harbor^  Lake  Michigan^  Illinois. — The  following 
recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  two  annual  reports,  is 
renewed : 

The  river  and  harbor  appropriation  act  approved  Jtine  13,  1902,  made  pro- 
vision for  a  harl)or  with  21  feet  of  water  at  this  jwint.  The  woriv  will  probably 
be  undertaken  soon,  with  a  iwsslble  fonipletion  next  year.  It  is  necessary  in 
this  connection  to  nial^e  provision  for  a  light  and  fog-signal  on  the  breakwater 
which  is  to  be  bnilt.  It  is  estimated  that  this  light  nnd  fog-signal  can  be  estab- 
lished for  $10,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor, 

• 

630.  Racine  Reef  beacon^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — The  act 
approved  on  March  3,  1903,  appropriated  $75,000  for  establishing  a 
light  tower  and  fog-signal  with  winter  quarters  for  keepers  on  Racme 
Reef,  entrance  to  Racine  Harbor,  Wisconsin.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  establishing  this  light  and  fog-signal  were  prepared.  Bids 
were  invited  for  the  construction  of  the  crib  foundation,  concrete  pier 
with  light  tower  and  dwelling,  and  also  separate  bids  for  the  struc- 
tural-steel and  cast-iron  work  to  be  contained  in  the  proposed  struc- 
ture. A  bid  for  the  construction  of  a  foundation  crib  and  concrete 
pier  complete,  w^ith  all  the  metal  work  attached  thereto,  was  accepted, 
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and  contracts  are  now  being  drawn.  A  bid  was  accepted  for  doing 
the  structural  steel  work  and  for  doing  the  cast-metal  work.  Con- 
tracts for  these  are  also  being  prepared. 

631.  Racine  Dreakwater  beacon^  Lake  Michigan^  Wwrotmn. — ^This 
light  was  discontinued  temporarily  during  May,  the  post  light  being 
moved  to  the  shore  pending  work  on  the  oreakwater  under  tlie  War 
Department. 

534'  Milwaukee  pierhead,  Lake  Michigan,  Wisconsin. — A  new  fog- 
signal  house  to  replace  the  old  worn-out  buildings  was  com[)leted 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  both  boilers  were  installed  in 
the  new  building.  The  engines  were  removed  and  Crosby  automatics 
were  installed  in  place  of  them,  and  the  piping,  pumps,  and  water  sup- 
ply were  put  in.  A  well  for  the  fog-signal  was  cased  up  in  one  of  the 
mner  pocjkets  of  the  crib  pier.  The  inner  end  of  the  elevated  walk, 
some  50  running  feet,  which  projected  onto  the  harbor  pier  which  is 
to  be  rebuilt  under  the  War  Department,  was  removed.  The  old 
bridge  from  the  light-house  crib  to  the  harbor  pier  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  walk  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  bridge  with  steps  from  the 
light-house  crib  thereto  was  built  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  crib 
to  the  inner  end  of  the  elevated  walk.  Steps  were  built  from  the  ele- 
vated walk  down  to  the  harbor  pier.  Boat  davits  were  placed  on  the 
channel  side  of  the  harbor  crib.  Boat  davits  were  placed  at  the  west- 
erly side  of  the  light-house  crib,  and  steps  were  built  to  the  boat  from 
the  crib.  The  flagstaff  was  shifted  to  near  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  crib  and  bolted  to  the  timbers  of  the  crib. 

536.  Milwaukee  Breakwater,  Lake  Michigan,  Wisconsin. — By  the 
act  approved  on  March  3,  1899,  funds  were  provided  for  the  comple- 
tion of  this  breakwater.  The  work  was  completed  by  the  War 
Department,  and  a  temporary  l)eacon  light  was  established  on  the 
south  end,  with  two  five-day  leus  lanterns  showing  a  red  above  a 
white  light. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  five, 
annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1899,  funds  were  provided  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  breakwater,  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  will  be 
completed  In  November,  1900;  meantime  the  Board  has  [)rovided  that  a  tem- 
porary beacon  light  be  established  ni)on  the  south  end  of  the  breakwater  with 
two  five-day. lens  lanterns  showing  a  red  abo^e  a  white  light.  A  permanent 
light  for  the  lighting  of  the  breakwater  should  be  provided  and  should  be  ready 
as  nearly  as  possible  when  the  breakwater  Is  comi»leted.  The  Board  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Interests  of  commerce  and  navigation  reciuire  that  a  fourth- 
order  light  should  be  shown  from  an  iron  tower  supi)orted  l)y  crib  and  masonry 
foundations  or  by  a  metal  caisson  filled  with  concrete,  and  that  a  fog-signal 
should  be  oi>erated  from  this  point.  It  Is  estimated  that  such  structures  would 
cost  175,000,  and  it  Is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be 
made  therefor. 

The  following,  which  appeared  in  the  Board's  ininual  report  for 
1902  and  1903,  is  also  renewed: 

Since  the  foregoing  recommendation  was  made  the  matter  has  presented  itself 
In  a  different  form.  The  original  reconmieudatlon  contemplated  a  fourth-order 
light  at  or  near  the  southerly  end  of  the  new  breakwater.  It  Is  now  considered 
that  a  flashing  light  of  the  third  order  slionld  be  provided,  as  it  would  make  a 
more  prominent  light.  The  elevation  should  not  be  less  than  105  feet  above 
mean  lake  level.  This,  while  It  is  somewhat  higher  tiian  was  at  fii-st  proposed, 
would  enable  the  light  to  be  seen  well  past  if  not  over  Nortii  Point,  looking 
from  the  southward.  In  consequence  of  this  increased  lieight,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  a  third-order  over  a  fourth-order  station,  and  also  the  increase  in  the 
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cost  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  it  is  found  that  th^  cost  of  tbe  light-station  will 
be  uiaterinlly  increased.  With  a  higher  focal  plane,  a  more  powerful  light,  and 
a  first-order  fog-signal  at  this  station,  the  light  at  North  Point,  Milwaukee, 
could  be  diseontinued.  It  is  estimated  that  a  proper  light  and  fog-signal  can 
not  be  established  on  Milwaukee  Breakwater  at  a  cost  less  than  $100,000,  hence 
tbe  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

538.  Port  Washtngto7i^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — ^This  light 
was,  on  Octob(5r  31,  1903,  discontinued. 

639.  Sheboygan  Breakwater  beacon^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — 
The  sea-wall  protection  on  the  southeast  end  was  extended  10  feet. 

5.10.  Sheboyqan  pierhead^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — A  project 
was  prepared  for  the  construction  and  erection  of  a  metal  tower  with 
50  feet  of  focal  plane.  Bids  were  invited  for  the  material,  and  con- 
tracts were  made  for  furnishing  the  structural  metal  work.  A  con- 
tract was  also  made  for  an  improved  circular  cast-iron  lantern. 
These  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern,  were  delivered  at  the 
Milwaukee  light-house  storehouse  ready  for  shipment  to  the  station. 
Under  contract,  some  1,700  running  feet  of  metal  elevated  walk  was 
delivered  here.  A  portion  of  this  was  put  up  in  the  early  fall  of 
1903  and  the  remainder  is  now  under  construction.  A  concrete  foun- 
dation for  the  metal  tower  at  the  pierhead  is  being  placed  and  the 
tower  will  be  erected  soon.  On  the  completion  of  this  tower,  the 
fifth-order  fixed  white  light  now  shown  at  Sheboygan  will  be  estab- 
lished at  this  place  and  uie  sixth-order  fixed  red  pierhead  light  will 
be  discontinued. 

5Jfl.  Sheboygan^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — This  fifth-order 
fixed  white  light  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  reservrttion  wmII  be 
retained,  probably,  as  a  site  for  the  keeper's  dwelling  as  soon  as  the 
pierhead  tower  is  completed. 

5/4.2.  Manitowoc  Breakwater^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — Owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  breakwater  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  light 
and  fog-signal  were  moved  about  400  feet  to  the  extreme  easterly 
end  of  the  completed  breakwater  and  established  there  on  May  if, 
1904.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

5H.  Two  Rivers  pierJiead^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — The  old 
elevated  walk,  some  598  running  feet  long,  over  portions  of  the  pier 
recently  renewed  by  the  War  Department,  being  in  dilapidated  con- 
dition, was  removed,  and  about  360  running  feet  was  replaced  on 
the  new  pier.  Some  370  feet  of  life  line  was  placed  on  the  revet- 
ment in  the  pier  recently  constructed  from  the  inner  end  of  the  ele- 
vated walk  to  the  shore. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1903 : 

There  is  no  dwelling  at  this  station.  A  suitable  structure  for  the  keepers 
can  be  erected  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,500,  and  an  appropriation  of  that 
amount  is  respectfully  recommended  therefor.  It  would  appear  that  the  Depart- 
ment at  one  time  purchased  a  piece  of  laud  near  the  inner  end  of  the  north  pier, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  may  serve  as  a  site  for  the  dwelling  without  an 
additional  purchase. 

51^5.  Twin  River  Pointy  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — The  clock- 
work of  the  illuminating  apparatus  was  taken  down  and  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  was  installed  in  the  tower.  In  order  to  do  this  work 
it  became  necessary  to  temporarily  change  the  light  from  a  fixed' 
white,  varied  by  a  white  flash  every  30  seconds,  to  a  fixed  white  light. 
On  March  4,   1904,  the  former  characteristic  was  restored.    The 
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old  smokestacks  of  the  fog-sig^ial  plant  were  replaced  by  a  single  new 
steel  stack  with  double  breeching.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

dlfi-SI^T.  Kewaunee  pierhead  range^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — 
An  eight-day  post  lantern  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  outer  end  of 
the  conduit  to  oe  temporarily  shown.  The  act  approved  on  June  28. 
1902,  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  erection  of  a  keeper's  dwelling. 
Nothing  has  been  done  toward  the  construction  of  this  work,  as  no 
suitable  site  sufficiently  near  the  station  for  its  proper  serxace  has  yet 
been  obtained. 

S48-S49.  Ahnapee  pierhead  range^  Lake  Michigan  Wisconsin, — 
The  following  recommendation  of  the  past  four  years  is  renewed : 

This  station  consists  of  two  lights  on  the  Government  pier,  but  theie  is  no 
dwelling  for  the  keei)er.  It  Is  estimated  that  an  appropriate  structure  can  be 
erected  for  $3,500,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  site  for  the  dwelling  can  be  obtained 
without  cost  to  the  Government.  It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of 
the  above  amount  be  made  for  thepunwse. 

550.  Sturgeon  Bay  Canal  pierhead^  Lake  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — 
On  July  18,  1903,  the  fifth-order  light  was  moved  to  and  established 
without  change  of  characteristic  in  the  new  structure — a  combined 
steel  fog-signal  house  and  tower  at  the  outer  end  of  the  north  pier. 
New  fog-signal  boilers  were  installed,  together  with  a  water  tank,  a 
duplex  steam  pump,  and  a  new  smokestack.  The  engines  formerly 
in  use  were  overhauled  and  placed  upon  new  bases,  and  the  work  was 
completely  piped  and  tested. 

551.  Sturgeon  Bay  Canal^  Lalce  Michigan^  Wisconsin. — The  project 
for  correcting' the  continued  vibration  of  the  tower,  which  interfered 
seriously  with  the  revolving  apparatus  of  the  lens,  by  introduction  of 
skeleton  bracing,  was  completed.  The  material  having  been  prepared 
under  contract  and  delivered  at  the  station,  was  erected  and  riveted 
in  place.  Since  the  completion  of  the  work  there  is  no  noticeable 
vibration  of  the  tower,  and  the  clockwork  which  was  formerly  in 
use  seems  to  be  doing  good  work,  the  new  clock  for  the  station  not 
having  been  yet  introduced.  Plans  and  estimates  w^ere  prepared  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  keeper's  dwelling  to  provide  two  sets  of  quar- 
ters and  a  single  room  to  accommodate  three  keepers. 

555,  Sturgeon  Bay  OanaL  northwest  entrance  to  cut  No.  ^,  Lake 
Michigan^  Wisconsin. — The  old  crib  here  being  located  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  new  dredged  channel  under  course  of  construction  by  the 
War  Department,  a  new  crib  with  a  lamp  house  thereon  was  erected, 
and  the  light  established  on  it  on  November  5,  1903,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  channel  at  the  Elbow,  about  3130  feet  N.  by  W.  J  W. 
from  the  old  location.     The  old  crib  was  removed. 

659.  Porte  des  Morts^  Green  Bay^  iMke  Michigan.^  Wisconsin. — 
Bids  were  accepted  for  establishing  a  compressed  air  fog-signal  plant 
here  with  an  automatic  siren,  and  material  was  delivered  for  trans- 
portation to  the  station.  The  material  was  loaded  on  the  tender  dur- 
ing the  fall,  but  it  was  found  that  the  season  was  so  far  advanced 
that  it  could  not  be  delivered  at  the  island  and  it  was  returned  to 
Milwaukee.  Tn  the  early  spring  the  material  was  again  loaded  on 
the  light-house  tender  Hyacinth  and  was  delivered  at  the  station, 
together  with  the  necessary  machinery, 'consisting  of  16-horsepower 
engines  with  compressors,  to  install  the  plant.  A  working  party  was 
landed  at  the  station  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  work  will  be 
done  soon. 
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.  Fi^h/^rmnn  Shoal^  Lahe  Mirhigan^  Whronsln. — ^The  following 
rw^wnniendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  annual  reports  for  1899  and 
1903: 

TU\h  Htiofll  rrK'k,  which  In  near  Rock  Ifllnnd,  fonoR  a  dangerons  obBtniction 
to  th<*  IncrcHHffiK  ntimlM*r  of  vimmfln  paKflin;;  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  proponed  to 
f*MtfibllNti  tt  ll|(ht  find  toK-H\p^\H\  on  thin  shoal  in  the  interest  of -thiK  commerce. 
It  iM  f*Mtlriiat<Hl  that  it  can  t)p  done  for  $50,000,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an 
ai^iroprlatiou  of  tliitf  amount  be  made  therefor. 

T\u*  following  rcconiniendalion,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual 
report,  is  renewed: 

HccauM*  of  tlic  jfrcat  riw»  in  Imildin;;  materials  and  the  cost  of  working  at  so 
fX\Hm4l  a  locality,  it  in  rc(t)umicnded  that  the  amount  be  increased  to  $75,000. 

• 

/)04.  St.  Martivji  Inland,,  Lake  Michigan^  Michigan, — ^The  metal 
work  for  th(»  tower  was  completed  under  contract,  on  September  5, 
1903;  and  the  fof2:-Hignal  boilers^  also  under  contract,  were  completed 
on  Septeinl)er  2,  li)()H.  A  workmg  party,  with  material,  was  landed 
at  the  station.  All  the  buildings,  consisting  of  a  metal  tower,  a  brick 
(Iwelling,  a  brick  fog-signal  house,  a  brick  oil  house,  a  frame  boat- 
house  with  boat  ways,  landing  and  traniway  f rom  the  boathouse  to  the 
hous(»,  some  HOC)  running  feet,  were  built,  with  minor  exceptions.  In 
the  early  i)art  of  June  the  station  was  finished.  The  fog-signal  ap- 
paratus* was  set  up,  nii)ed,  and  tested  ready  for  use.  The  lens  appa- 
ratus was  si»t  U|)  in  tlie  tower,  and  the  station  was  reported  as  finished 
on  June  *J5,  11)04.  The  Hoard  is  unable  to  put  the  light  into  operation 
as  it  is  without  funds  with  which  to  pay  more  light-keepers. 

,  Little  (rftll  /sfttfufy  St,  Martin  Passage,  entrance  to  Green  Bay^ 
Lake  Miehigan,  M left i (/an, —  The  following  statement  and  recom- 
mendation made  in  the  last  and  many  previous  annual  reports  of  the 
Light -House  Hoard  is  renewed; 

•rho  wtablishmont  of  a  lijjht  and  fog-slKual  hero,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$:!tMHK).  was  authorixtMl  by  the  act  approved  Februarj-  15,-  1893,  but  no  appro- 
priation thmvfor  has  yet  Innni  made. 

.  Pohite  aa*r  liarf/aes^  Manist!qiu\  Lake  Michigan,,  Michigan, — 
The  following  ap|H'aix>d  in  the  Hoanl's  annual  reports  for  the  last  six 
Yeai*s,  and  the  ivt*ommendation  is  renewed: 

TIh^  ivstablislnnent  of  the  I*jiko  Michipm  lijrht  and  fo$;-signal  veswls.  Squaw 
iHland  Hvrht  and  foj^-si^nal.  Soul  l^hoix  l\>into  light  and  the  additional  buoyage 
authorlxiHl  in  the  northern  |mrt  of  I^ako  Mlchipin  luis  made  those  waters  rea- 
j^Mwbly  safe  for  navigation  on  tla*  route  from  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  to  Green 
Uay  iH»rts.  with  the  oxivption  of  a  stretch  of  45  miles  l^etween  Soul  Choix 
IVlulo  and  Tovorty  Island.  IVlnto  aux  Ila nines  Is  a  prominent  headland  24\ 
\\\\Wh  nt>rth«\ist  om^half  north  fnmi  Pin-orty  Island  light,  and  2:^  miles  west- 
siHUhwtvt  fivm  S**ul  rhoix  rolntt*  light.  Pt>verty  Island  light  Is  visible  16} 
mlK>s»  ami  Soul  i'lwlx  IVlnto  Is  visible  15  mile«L  Tliere  is.  therefore,  a  s^iace  of 
K^}  nilK^  off  IVlnto  aux  l^niuos  ih>I  iwerwi  by  any  light.  The  town  of  Mao- 
ist inuo»  sltuattHl  at  the  nunith  of  Manistiquo  River,  at  tlie  hesid  of  the  bay 
U^lw^vn  Soul  I'lhMx  and  lN»into  anx  Bjiniw^  has  a  large  lumber  trade,  and 
mai^v  %>>**ols  \nUI  at  llmt  |K>rt.  Tlie  nnite  iK>rth  of  tlie  Beavers  and  along  the 
i^mst  tKnvu  to  lVAvrl,\  Island  l^is^Hgo  Into  tinvn  Kjiv  is  the  usual  route  of  the 
on*  x-x^^js^^ls  to  ami  fnmi  l«;>ko  Kno  iH>rt>«  in  iH>rthwest  wimls.  aud  the  shipments 
of  on*  this  y\*ar  fnnu  l^is^'nualm  an*  larg^^l^*  in  om\*ss.  It  is  ^lid.  ©f  those  of  any 
IHvrt  IM  tlH^  world,  TIk*  B^vinl  nH^MunuHHis  that  a  i>vist  light  and  fog-signal  be 
«>«fabllshoil  iu»  IVlnte  aux  l^njm^s.  l.ike  Michigan.  Michigan.  It  Is  estimated 
that  this  i*«n  be  d^Hie  n^r  a  ^m  not  to  exoeeil  $%iO0a  and  it  is  recommended 
that  an  atH^H^^^tKm  of  this  amouut  be  made  therefor. 
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The  establishment  of  a  coast  light  and  fog-signal  here,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $32,0005  ^^  authorized  by  the  act  approved  on  February 
15,  1893,  but  no  appropriation  therefor  has  yet  been  made.  The 
Board  recommends  that  this  amount  be  appropriated  therefor. 

692,  Elbow  beacon,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. — The  beacon  that  was 
carried  away  by  the  ice  was  renewed.  Six  piles  45  feet  long  were 
driven  and  a  platform  was  built  on  them,  on  which  a  house  was 
erected. 

59i.  Menasha  River,  lower  beacon,  Little  Butte  des  Morts  Lake, 
Head  of  Fox  River,  Wisconsin. — ^The  beacon  that  was  carried  away 
by  ice  was  renewed  and  stone  riprap  placed  around  it. 


REPAIRS. 


Repairs,  more  or  less  extensive,  wei-e  made  at  the  following-named 
light-stations : 


472.  Waugosbance,     Lake     Michigan, 

Mich. 
474.  Skilligallee,  Lake  Michigan,  Mich. 

476.  Beaver    Island,    Lake    Michigan, 

Mich. 

477.  Little  Traverse,   Lake   Michigan, 

Mich. 

478.  Petoskey  beacon,  Lake  Michigan, 

Mich. 
480.  South  Fox  Island,  Lake  Michigan, 

Mich. 
482.  Grand  Traverse,  Lake  Michigan, 

Mich. 
484.  North   Manltou,    Lake    Michigan, 

Mich. 
486.  South    Manltou,    Lake    Michigan, 

Mich. 
492.  Manistee   pierhead.    Lake    Michi- 
gan, Mich. 
40f't.  Manistee,  Lake  >iichigan,  Mich. 
496-497.  Ludington     pierhead     range. 

Lake  Michigan,  Mich. 
502.  White     River,     Lake     Michigan, 

Mich. 


507.  Bank  Point  beacon.  Lake  Muske- 
gon, Lake  Michigan,  Mich. 

523.  Chicago  Harbor,  Lake  Michigan, 
Mich. 

525.  Grossepoint,  Lake  Michigan,  III. 

528.  Kenosha       Breakwater      beacon. 

Lake  Michigan,  Wis. 

529.  Kenosha    pierhead.    Lake    Michi- 

gan, Wis. 

582.  Racine  pierhead.  Lake  Michigan, 
Wis. 

533.  Wind  River,  Lake  Michigan,  Wis. 

543.  Manitowoc  pierhead.  Lake  Michi- 
gan, Wis. 

560-5(51.  Plum  Island  range,  Lake 
Michigan,  Wis. 

565.  Poverty  Island,  Lake  Alichigan, 
Mich. 

567.  Seul   Choix   Polute,   Lake   Michi- 

gan, Mich. 

568.  Sqtiaw    Island,    Lake    Michigan, 

Mich. 
582.  Menominee  pierhead,  Green  Bay, 
Mich. 


LIGHT-VESSELS. 


Ji69.  White  Shoal  light- vessel,  No.  56,  Lake  Michigan,  Michigan. — 
This  wooden  steam  screw  light-vessel  was  built  in  1891,  is  of  about 
101  tons  burden,  and  has  a  6-inch  steam  fog-signal.  She  left  her 
station  on  December  5,  1903,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Che- 
boygan, Mich.  Her  boilers  were  inspected  on  April  2,  1904.  She 
returned  to  her  station  on  May  7,  1904.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

47i.  Grays  Reef  light-vessel.  No.  57,  Lake  Michigan,  Michigan. — 
This  wooden  steam  screw  light-vessel  was  built  in  1891,  is  of  about 
101  tons  burden,  and  has  a  6-inch  steam  fog-signal.  She  left  her 
station  on  December  5,  1903,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Che- 
boygan, Mich.  Her  boilers  were  inspected  on  April  2, 1904.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 

669,  Lansing  Shoal  light-vessel.  No,  55,  Lake  Michigan,  Michi- 
gan.— ^This  wooden  steam  screw  light-vessel  was  built  in  1891,  is  of 
about  101  tons  burden,  and  has  a  6-inch  steam  fog-signal.    She  left 
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her  station  on  December  5,  1903,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Cheboygan,  Mich.  Her  boilers  were  inspected  on  April  2,  1904.  On 
May  7,  1904,  she  returned  to  her  station. 

572.  Eleven-Foot  Shoal  light- vessel^  No,  60^  Lake  Michigan^  Michi- 
oan. — This  wooden  li^ht-vessel  was  built  in  1893,  is  of  about  100  tons 
burden,  and  has  a  6-ineh  steam  fog-signal.  She  left  her  station  on 
December  1,  1903,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Escanaba,  Mich. 
On  May  5,  1904,  she  returned  to  her  station. 

J^4-  Peshtigo  Reef  light- t^essel,,  No,  77,^  Green  Bay^  WiaconMn, — 
The  act  approved  on  June  28,  1902,  appropriated  $15,000  to  establish 
a  light-vessel  with  a  fog-signal  near  Peshtigo  Reef,  in  Green  Bay, 
and  $5,000  in  addition  has  since  been  appropriated.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  building  the  vessel  by  contract.  She  is  to  have 
about  110  tons  displacement,  length  75  feet,  breadth  molded  21  feet 
6  inches,  depth  of  hold  9  feet  8  inches.  She  will  have  four  state- 
rooms, a  bathroom,  and  a  galley  located  in  the  after  deck  house.  She 
will  be  provided  with  a  hollow  steel  lantern  mast,  with  standard  rig- 
ging, steering  gear,  capstan,  chain  stoppers,  anchor  davits,  hawse 
pipes,  etc.  Ample  space  is  provided  in  the  hold  for  a  year's  supply 
of  oil  and  stores. 

FOG  SIGNALS  OPERATED  BY  STEAM  OR  HOT-AIR  ENGINES. 

Jf65,  Old  Mackinac  Point,,  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle, 
in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  335  hours  and  consumed  about  54 
cords  of  wood. 

469,  White  Shoal  li^ht- vessel,  No,  5(1,  Michigan, — This  6-inch  steam 
whistle  was  in  operation  some  262  hours  and  consumed  about  13  tons 
of  coal  and  3  cords  of  wood. 

471.  Grays  Reef  light- vessel,  No,  57,  Michigan, — This  6-inch  steam 
whistle  was  in  operation  some  248  hours  and  consumed  about  10  tons 
of  coal  and  3  cords  of  wood. 

472,  Waugoshance,  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  w^as  in  operation  some  274  hours  and  consumed  about  9  tons 
of  coal  and  26  cords  of  wood. 

474'  SkilligalUe,  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  some  217  hours  and  consumed  about  23  cords  of 
wood. 

476.  Beaver  Island,  Michigan, — This  first-class  steam  siren,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  96  hours  and  consumed  about  25 
cords  of  wood. 

480,  South  Fox  Island,  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  402  hours  and  consumed  alx)ut  7  tons 
of  coal  and  74  cords  of  wood. 

4^2,  Grand  Traverse,  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  318  hours  and  consumed  about  49 
cords  of  wood. 

484>  North  Manitou,  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  651  hours  and  consumed  about  70 
cords  of  wood. 

486.  South  Manitou,  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  1,011  hours  and  consumed  about  77 
cords  of  wood. 
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4<57.  Point  Betsie.^  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  some  403  hours  and  consumed  about  54  cords  of 
wood. 

488,  Frankfort  pierhead^  front^  Michigan, — This  compressed -air 
siren  was  in  operation  some  309  hours  and  consumed  about  118  gallons 
of  oil. 

4/>^.  ManiMee  pierhead^  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  700  hours  and  consumed  about  53 
tons  of  coal  and  4  cords  of  wood. 

497.  Lndington  pierhead^  rear^  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam 
whistle,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  825  hours  and  consumed 
about  02  tons  of  coal  and  4  cords  of  wood. 

tiOS,  Muskegan  pierhead^  front^  Michigan, — This  10-inch  st^am 
whistle,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  511  hours  and  consumed 
about  42  tons  of  coal  and  3  cords  of  wood. 

508,  Grand  Haven  pierhead,,  Michigan. — This  compressed-air  siren 
was  in  operation  some  280  hours  and  consumed  about  542  gallons  of 
oil. 

0I4,  St,  Josejyh  pierhead^  fronts  Michigan, — This  10-inch  steam 
whistle,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  117  hours  and  consumed 
about  9  tons  of  coal  and  2  cords  of  wood. 

518,  Calvmet  pierhead^  Illinois, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  189  hours  and  consumed  about  40 
tons  of  coal  and  4  cords  of  wood. 

523,  Chicago  Harhor^  IlUnois, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  1,293  houi^s  and  consumed  about  83 
tons  of  coal  and  10  cords  of  wood. 

525,  Grossepoint,,  Illinois,— Th\^  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  some  189  hours  and  consumed  about  24  tons  of 
coal  and  1  cord  of  wood. 

529,  Kenosha  pierhead^  Wisconsin. — This  compressed-air  siren,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  204  hours  and  consumed  about  105 
gallons  of  oil. 

53^J,  Wind  Pointy  Racine  Pointy  Wisconsin, — This  compressed-air 
siren,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  009  hours  and  consumed 
about  906  gallons  of  oil. 

534.  Milwaukee  pierhead,,  Wisconsin, — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle, 
in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  003  hours  and  consumed  about  40 
tons  of  coal  and  44  cords  of  wood. 

540,  Shehoygan  pierhead^  Wisconsin, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle, 
in  duplicate,  was  in  o|)eration  some  400  hours  and  consumed  about  08 
tons  of  coal  and  2  cords  of  wood. 

542.  Manitowoc  Breakwater,,  Wisconsin, — This  10-inch'steam  whis- 
tle, in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  089  hours  and  consumed  about 
()4  tons  of  coal  and  4  cords  of  wood. 

545,  Twin  Hirer  Pointy  Wisconsin, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  480  hours  and  consumed  about  09 
tons  of  coal  and  4  cords  of  wood. 

547.  Kewaunee  pierheads  rear,,  Wisconsin, — This  10-inch  steam 
whistle,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  509  hours  and  consumed 
about  40  tons  of  coal  and  4  cords  of  wood. 

550.  Sturgeon  Bay  Canal  pierhead,,  Wisconsin, — This  10-inch  steam 
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78,  Buffalo  North  Breakwater^  south  end^  entrance  to  Buff  ah 
Harbor^  New  York, — A  small  inclosed  iron  beacon  was  erected  about 
30  feet  from  the  southeasterly  end  of  the  breakwater.  A  fixed  red 
lens-lantern  light  was  first  shown  from  this  structure  on  September  1, 
1903,  taking  the  place  of  a  temporary  fixed  red  post-lantern  light. 

79,  Buffalo  Breakwater^  north  end^  southerly  side  of  the  main 
entrance  to  Buffalo  Harbor^  New  York, — ^The  following  reconmien- 
dation  was  made  in  the  Board's  last  two  annual  reports : 

This  Btatlon  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  old  breakwater  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  Is  the  fixed  outiX)st  for  the  main  entrance  to  Buffalo  Harbor.  The 
structure  is  located  on  a  crib,  which  is  within  the  breakwater,  and  room  allotted 
to  it  is  very  limited.  The  two  iight-keei)ers  stationed  here  take  care  of  the 
fourth-order  light  and  operate  the  steam  fog-signal  and  a  fog  bell,  and  all  this 
requires  mechanical  ability  and  experience  of  a  high  order.  The  yearly  salary 
of  the  keeper  is  $500  and  that  of  the  assistant  keeper  $450,  and  no  dwelling 
is  provided  for  them.  This  is  an  imix^rtaut  station  and  should  command  the 
services  of  flrst-dass  men  for  keei>ers.  But  the  salaries  paid  are  Inadequate, 
although  they  would  be  sufficient  if  a  proper  dwelling  was  furnished  them 
and  the  keeiiers  did  not  have  to  hire  quarters  for  their  families  and  pay  rent 
for  them  ,out  of  their  meager  compenstition.  A  double  dwelling  can  be  built 
on  the  shor?.  on  (Jovernment  land,  near  the  south  pier.  This  site  would  be 
convenient  for  tiiese  keepers,  as  they  must  row  to  and  from  the  light-station 
in  a  small  boat.  It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  keeiiers*  dwelling  can  be 
erected  here  for  $(;,2(K),  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

80,  Buffalo^  entrance  to  Inner  Buffalo  Harbor^  Lake  Erie^  New 
York, — The  keeper's  dwelling  was  moved  about  53  feet  west  and  127 
feet  north  to  a  new  site.  About  550  feet  of  tight  board  fence  6  feet 
high  was  built,  partl)^  inclosing  grounds  occupied  by  the  keeper's 
dwelling.     Minor  repairs  were  made. 

81^  82.  Buffalo  Breakwater^  south  entrance^  north  and  south  sides^ 
Buffalo  Harbor,,  New  York, — The  keeper's  dwelling  was  completed. 
The  two  towers  for  lights,  one  on  the  south  side  and  the  other  on  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  through  the  breakwater,  were  completed, 
and  were  on  September  1,  1903,  lighted  for  the  first  time.  Work  on 
the  fog-signal  house  was  begun  on  May  10,  1904,  and  the  four  walls 
were  completed,  and  the  structural  iron  is  in  place  ready  for  the  roof 
covering.  Work  w^as  begun  on  the  pile  and  timber  bulkhead  on  May 
26, 1904,  and  is  well  advanced. 

94^  95,  Conneont  -range^  entrance  to  Conneaut  Harbor^  Lake  Erie^ 
Ohio, — To  permit  the  repair  of  piers  by  the  War  Department,  the 
rear  beacon  was  moved  southerly  along  the  west  pier,  on  the  range 
line,  about  112  feet,  with  a  focal  plane  of  light  4  feet  higher  than 
formerly.  By  the  act  approved  on  June  28,  1902,  an  appropriation 
of  $8,400  w^as  made  for  building  a  light-house  on  the  new  pierhead 
for  the  front  light,  and  to  raise  Uie  existing  structure  on  the  old  pier- 
head to  a  proper  height  to  have  it  serve  with  the  proposed  new  front 
light  as  a  range  for  vessels  approaching  Conneaut  Harbor.  Plans 
for  the  new  pierhead  light  l)eacon  were  prepared.  By  the  act 
approved  on  April  28,  19(3:,  any  balance  remaining  from  the  appro- 
priation made  by  the  act  approved  on  June  28,  1902,  for  constructing 
a  light-house  and  raising  the  existing  structure  on  the  old  pierhead 
was  made  available  for  an  addition  to  and  the  remodeling  of  the  keep- 
er's dwelling  at  Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio.  The  bids  for  furnishing  all 
the  materials  and  labor  and  constructing  and  erecting  the  light- 
house on  the  pierhead  were  all  rejected,  9ie  prices  being  excessive, 
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and  its  construction  was  authorized  by  hired  labor  and  open-market 
purchases  of  materials.  About  all  the  lumber  required  in  the  work 
has  been  purchased  and  delivered  at  the  Buffalo  light-house  depot. 
The  cast  and  wrought  iron  work  and  lantern  are  being  made  at  the 
shops.  Delay  in  completing  the  pierhead,  which  is  being  built  by 
the  War  Department,  prevents  the  building  of  the  light-house  at  the 
site.  The  completion  of  the  pierhead  is  promised  in  season  to  erect 
on  it  a  light-house  during  the  coming  fall. 

96^  97.  Ashtabula^  e7itrance  to  Ashtahula  Harbor^  Lake  Erie^ 
Ohio. — ^Work  has  progressed  on  the  w^est  breakwater  light  and  fog- 
t^ignal  at  such  times  as  it  could  be  advantageously  carried  on  by  hired 
labor  and  open-market  purchases  of  materials.  The  concrete  bulk- 
head or  wall  surrounding  the  site  on  the  pierhead  was  completed,  and 
the  concrete  foundation  of  the  tower  and  fog-signal  house  was  com- 
pleted to  a  point  ready  for  setting  the  iron  posts.  Much  of  the 
material  has  been  already  obtained  and  is  being  delivered  at  the  site. 
The  fog-signal  apparatus,  which  will  consist  of  a  siren  operated  by 
oil  engines,  in  duplicate,  and  compressed  air,  is  being  provided. 

98^  99 J  100.  F airport^  mouth  of  Grand  Rioer^  Lake  Erie^  Ohio. — 
Some  805  square  yards  of  cement  walks  with  45  steps  and  91  running 
feet  of  wooden  walks  with  27  steps  have  been  built.  The  rear  beacon 
was  moved  about  53  feet  northerly  on  the  range  line  and  secured  to 
the  concrete  superstructure  of  the  east  pier.  A  square  iron  oilhouse 
was  erected  on  a  concrete  foundation  about  50  feet  north  from  the 
tower  of  the  main  light.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

101.  102^  lOS^  101^.  Cleveland^  entrance  to  Gleoelarhd  Harbor^  Lake 
Erie.,  Ohio. — The  iron  covering  of  the  inclosed  part  of  the  east  break- 
water beacon  was  replaced  with  painted  canvas.  A  life  line  on  five 
iron  posts  was  put  up,  leading  from  the  ladder  on  the  face  of  the 
breakwater  east  of  the  beacon  a  distance  of  about  50  feet.  Oak 
guards  were  put  up  on  the  face  of  the  breakwater  to  protect  the  lad- 
der. The  beacon  on  the  west  breakwater,  east  end,  was  raised  and 
set  upon  a  timber  substructure  20  feet  high,  octagonal  in  plan,  with 
vertical  sides.  The  light  was,  on  August  24,  1903,  first  shown  at  the 
new  elevation  of  focal  plane.  Various  repairs  were  made.  By  the 
act  approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriating  $5,000  for  repairing, 
remodeling,  and  making  permanent  the  foundation,  etc.,  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  west  breakwater  light-station,  plans  and  specifications 
were  made  and  bids  were  asked  for  doing  the  work. 

107.  Vei^milion^  enti'anee  to  Vermilion  Harbor^  Lake  Erie^  Ohio. — 
About  120  running  feet  of  elevated  walk  was  rebuilt.  Various  re- 
pairs were  made. 

ii7,  112.  Cedar  Pointy  entrance  to  Sandusky  Bay^  Lake  Erie 
Ohio. — The  boathouse  has  been  raised  and  leveled  and  provided  with 
new  foundation  timbers.  On  March  31,  1904,  the  two  lights  of  this 
station  were  permanently  discontinued.  The  illuminating  apparatus 
was  removed  to  the  Buffalo  light-house  depot. 

121.  South  Bass  Island.^  Lake  Erie^  Ohio. — About  84  running  feet 
of  cement  walk  was  built,  and  a  flight  of  stairs  was  built  from  the 
water  up  the  bank  to  make  landing  more  convenient.  Various  repairs 
Avere  made. 

126.  West  Sister  Island^  Lake  Erie^  Ohio. — About  110  running  feet 
of  cement  walk  was  built.    A  crib  25  feet  long  for  a  landing  wharf 
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at  the  bridge  opening  was  built  and  sunk  in  place.*    Various  repairs 
were  made. 

127,  Tvrtle  Island^  entrance  to  Maumee  Bay^  Lake  Erie^  Ohio. — 
This  fourth-order  fixed  white  light  was,  on  May  15,  1904,  perma- 
nently discontinued.  Its  fourth-order  lens  was  dismounted  and 
packed,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  illuminating  apparatus,  was  taken 
to  the  Maumee  Bay  ranges  light-station  to  be  shipped  to  the  Buffalo 
light-house  depot.  The  premises  and  buildings  were  temporarily 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  keeper  of  the  Maumee  Bay  ranges  light- 
station. 

128,  Toledo  Harbor^  entra^we  to  straight  channel,,  Mauniee  Bay. 
Lake  Erie^  Ohio, — This  station  was  completed.  The  illuminating  and 
fog-signal  apparatus  were  installed.  The  light,  first  exhibited  on 
May  23,  1904,  is  a  third  order,  showing  one  red  and  two  white 
flashes  alternately  at  intervals  between  flashes  of  10  seconds.  The 
focal  plane  of  the  light  is  72  feet  above  mean  lake  level  and  is  visible 
about  16  miles  from  points  15  feet  above  lake  level.  The  fog-signal 
is  a  siren  operated  by  13-horsepower  oil  engines  and  compressed  air. 
On  June  1,  1904,  it  was  made  ready  for  operation. 

161^  162,  Grosse  Isle  south  channel  range^  Detroit  River^  Michi- 
gan,— ^The  keeper's  dwelling,  an  old  house,  with  its  outhouses,  was 
moved  from  their  previous  location  on  Mamajuda  Island,  across  the 
Wyandotte  channel  of  the  Detroit  River,  a  distance  of  about  1 J  miles, 
and  located  about  100  feet  northwesterly  from  the  front  beacon.  A 
walk  was  built  from  the  dwelling  to  the  embankment,  with  steps  up 
the  bank  connected  with  the  walk  between  the  beacons.  Some  960 
tons  of  riprap  stone  were  placed  on  the  slopes  of  the  embankment 
connecting  the  beacons,  and  earth  was  fiUea  in  behind.  A  square 
iron  oilhouse  was  erected. 

The  following  recommendation  made  in  the  Board's  last  eleven 
annual  reports  is  renewed : 

A  new  dwelling  is  needed  for  the  keeper  of  this  range.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  proper 
dwelling  can  be  built  on  a  foundation-  partially  in  the  water  for  not  exceeding 
$5,000,  and  it  is  recommended  that  this  amount  be  appropriated  for  that  puri)ose. 

161-162,  168-169,  170-171,  172-173,  171^-175,  Detroit  River  light- 
stations,  Michigan, — The  light-stations  at  Grosse  Isle  south  channel 
range.  Grassy  Island  south  channel  range,  Mamajuda  range,  Ecorse 
range,  and  Grassy  Island  north  channel  range,  Detroit  River,  Michi- 
gan, were  built  on  piles  or  on  mud  banks.  The  wash  from  passing 
steamers  is  destroying  the  foundations  of  these  stations.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  up  the  space  under  each  building  with  riprap,  thus 
making  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation,  ui  the  Board's  last 
annual  report  it  was  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
be  made  for  this  purpose.  It  is  now  proposecl  to  have  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  stone  for  riprap  done  by  the  light-house  tender  Warring- 
ton, w^hich  will  largely  reduce  the  cost  of  the  work.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  work,  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  do  it,  can  be  done  for  $5,000. 
The  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be 
made  therefor. 

166,  167.  Grosse  Isle  north  channel  range,  Detroit  River,  Michi- 
gan.— The  keeper's  dwelling  was  completed,  and  the  two  beacons 
were  painted. 
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172^  173.  Ec&rse  range^  Detroit  River^  Miehiaan. — The  keeper's 
dwelling,  for  which  $5,000  was  appropriated  by  the  act  approved  on 
June  28,  1902,  was  completed.  About  lOQ  cubic  yards  or  earth  was 
dredged  and  placed  around  the  dwelling.  About  100  running  feet 
of  walk,  2  feet  wide,  was  built  from  the  keeper's  dwelling.  A  boat- 
house  was  built  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  embankment.  On  April 
5  this  sixth-order  fixed  red  light,  heretofore  exhibited  from  a  detached 
tower,  was  established,  without  change  in  location,  in  a  square 
tower  projecting  from  the  southerly  side  of  the  keeper's  dwelling. 
The  height  of  the  focal  plane  of  this  light  was  thus  increased  to 
31^  feet  above  mean  lake  level.  A  square  iron  oilhouse  was  built 
on  a  concrete  base.    Various  repairs  were  made. 


REPAIRS. 


Repairs,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  made  at  the  following  sta- 
tions : 


47.  Sunken  Rook,  St  Lawrence  River, 
N.  Y. 

61.  Stony  Point,  Lake  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

62.  Oswego    Breakwater,    entrance   to 

Oswego  Harbor,  Lake  Ontario, 
N.  Y. 

63.  Oswego,  Lake  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

64, 65.  Fair  Haven  range,  entrance  to 
Little  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario, 
N.  Y. 

70.  Braddock  Point,  Lake  Ontario,  N. 
Y. 

75,76.  Niagara  River  range,  Niagara 
River,  N.  Y. 

77.  Horsesiioe  Reef,  entrance  to  Buf- 
falo Harbor,  N.  Y. 

79.  Buffalo  Breakwater,  north  end, 
southerly  side  of  main  entrance 
to  Buffalo  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

85.  Dunkirk,  Dunkirk  Harbor,  Lake 
Erie,  N.  Y. 

87.  Presqu'ile  fog-signal  station,  Erie 
Harbor,  Lake  Erie,  Pa. 

89,90,91.  Presqu'ile  pierhead,  Erie 
Harbor,  Lake  Erie,  Pa. 

93.  Presqu'ile,  Lake  Erie,  Pa. 


105, 106.  Black  River  range,  entrance 
to  Black  River  Harbor,  Lake 
Erie,  Ohio. 

109.  Huron,  entrance  to  Huron  Har- 
bor, Lake  Erie.  Ohio. 

113,114.  Sandusky  Bay,  outer  range. 
Lake  F^rie,  Ohio. 

115, 116.  Sandusky  Bay,  inner  range. 
Lake  Erie,  Ohio. 

122.  Green  Island,  Lake  Erie.  Ohio. 

124.  Port  Clinton,  Lake  Erie,  Ohio. 

130, 131.  Maumee  Bay,  straight  chan- 
nel ranges.  Lake  Erie,  Ohio. 

KV),  134.  Manhattan  range,  Maumee 
Bay,  Ohio. 

135.  Monroe,  entrance  to  Raisin  River, 

Lake  Erie,  Mich. 

136.  Detroit  River,  mouth  of  Detroit 

River,  Lake* Erie,  Mich. 
KjS,  169.  Grassy  Island  south  channel 

range,  Detroit  River,  Mich. 
170, 171.  Mama juda      range,      Detroit 

River,  Mich. 
174, 175.  Grassy  Island,  north  channel 

range,  Detroit  River,  Mich. 


OILHOUSES   FOR  LIGHT   STATIONS. 


A  square  iron  oilhouse  has  been  erected  on  a  concrete  foundation  at 
each  of  the  following-named  light-stations: 


Cross-Over  Island,  N.  Y. 
Oak  Orchard.  N.  Y. 
Fairport,  Ohio. 


Grosse  Isle  south  channel  range,  Mich. 
Ecorse  range,  Mich. 


The  metal  work  for  an  iron  oilhouse  has  been  delivered  at  each  of 
the  following-named  light-stations,  to  be  erected  later  when  a  work- 
ing party  visits  the  stations  to  do  other  work : 


Buffalo,  Main,  N.  Y. 
Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


Grassy    Island   north    channel    range, 
Mich. 
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The  following  recommendation,  relative  to  the  need  of  a  permanent  range  to 
replace  the  present  lights  on  pile  structures,  appears  on  pages  175  and  176  of 
the  Board's  Annual  Beport  for  1901 : 

"The  following  recommendation  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report  is 
renewed : 

**  *  The  fact  that  the  piles  on  which  these  two  lights  stand  are  always  carried 
away  by  ice  in  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer  are  once  or  twice  run  down 
by  passing  vessels,  shows  the  need  for  structures  of  some  strength  and  perma- 
nence which  will  serve  as  day  beacons  for  the  range  and  from  which  lights  can 
be  exhibited  at  night.  The  present  arrangement  has  proven  to  be  inadequate, 
as  the  light  is  not  visible  at  times  when  it  should  be  under  reasonable  atmos- 
pheric conditions.     Something  larger  and  more  substantial  is  required. 

"*The  rear  beacon  should  be  placed  as  near  the  national  boundary  line  as 
practicable.  It  should  be  a  skeleton  tower  about  72  feet  high,  made  of  angle 
iron,  resting  upon  a  crib  filled  with  stone  and  concrete  for  a  foundation.  This 
will  be  about  20  feet  square,  standing  in  from  8  to  10  feet  of  water.  A  suitable 
disk  should  be  attached  for  a  day  beacon  and  a  strong  lens-lantern  light  should 
be  exhibited  from  it  at  night 

"  •  The  front  beacon  should  be  placed  about  a  mile  in  front  of  the  rear  beacon, 
both  being  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  dredged  20-foot  Lake  St.  Clair  channel. 
It  will  thus  stand  in  from  18  to  20  feet  of  water.  A  suitable  riprap  founda- 
tion, with  its  top  about  5  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  should  first  l>e 
prepared.  Upon  this  a  crib  36  feet  square  should  be  built  and  carried  up  to  a 
height  of  about  7  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  should  be  filled 
with  stone,  and  it  should  be  plated  with  iron  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water  line. 
On  the  top  of  this  should  be  built  a  suitable  keeper's  dwelling,  surmounted  with 
a  tower  from  which  to  exhibit  a  fourth-order  light  It  is  estimated  that  this 
can  l>e  done  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $12,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an 
appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor.* " 

From  the  foregoing  recommendation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  of 
$12,000  was  for  the  erection  of  two  structures  of  strength  and  permanence,  the 
rear  one  to  be  placed  in  from  8  to  10  feet  of  water  near  the  international 
boundary  line,  and  the  front  one  to  be  placed  in  from  18  to  20  feet  of  water 
about  1  mile  from  the  rear  beacon.  Since  that  recommendation  and  estimate 
were  made,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  site  selected  for  the  rear  light  is  not 
advantageous,  as  the  distance  between  the  two  range  lights  would  be  great. 
The  position  of  the  rear  light  so  far  back  from  the  front  light  would  prevent 
its  ready  use  in  thick  weather,  as  there  would  be  times  when  the  front  light  only 
would  be  visible. 

The  Light-House  Board,  at  its  session  on  March  3,  1902,  considered  the  mat- 
ter. •  It  then  decided  that  the  distance  between  the  lights  ought  to  be  less,  and 
that  the  rear  light  should  be  placed  upon  a  tower  about  60  feet  above  the  water 
surface  built  upon  a  crib  30  feet  square,  where  the  most  economical  foundation 
can  be  secured,  about  2,000  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  front  light 

The  depth  of  water  at  this  new  location  is  greater  than  at  the  site  first 
selected,  making  an  additional  expenditure  necessary  to  construct  the  crib 
foundation.  Prices  of  labor  and  material,  especially  of  timber,  have  advanced 
since  the  estimate  of  $12,000  was  made.  The  Board  therefore  estimates  that 
$18,000  will  now  be  needed  to  establish  these  range  lights. 

This  Department  concurs  with  the  Board  In  this  matter,  and  therefore  has 
the  honor  to  recommend  that  $18,000,  instead  of  $12,000,  as  first  suggested,  be 
appropriated  for  establishing  the  Isle  aux  P^hes  range  lights,  to  mark  the 
20-foot  channel  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 

208,  SA  Glair  River  ranges^  Michiqan, — A  new  tripod  with  day- 
mark  for  Russell  Island  upper  light,  rfo.  12,  was  built  at  the  Detroit 
light-house  depot,  and  was  erected  here.  Minor  repairs  were  made 
to  many  of  the  pile  cluster  lights  along  this  river. 

220-221.  Sand  Beach  Harbor  of  Refuge^  northern  entrance^  east 
and  west  lights^  Lake  Huron^  Michigan. — These  lights  were  tempo- 
rarily discontinued  on  June  26,  1904,*  owing  to  harbor  improvements 
being  made  by  the  War  Department.  When  the  improvements  are 
completed  the  lights  will  be  reestablished. 

^SJ^.  Tawas^  Saginaw  Bay^  Lake  Huron^  Michigan. — ^The  following 
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recommendation  made  in  the  Board's  last  four  annual  reports  is 
renewed : 

Now  that  a  fog-signal  is  established  at  this  point,  and  an  assistant  keeper 
is  needed  for  its  care  and  oi>eration,  a  dwelling  for  his  use  is  a  necessity.  It 
is  estimated  that  such  a  dwelling,  with  a  small  barn  and  other  necessary  out- 
houses, can  be  built  for  $5,000.  The  Board  therefore  recommends  that  an 
appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  boat  landing  wharf  is  being  rebuilt. 

— .  Middle  Island^  Lake  Huron^  Michigan, — The  act  approved  on 
March  3,  1903,  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  light 
and  fog-siffnal  on  this  island.  The  site  was  purchased.  Contract 
was  made  for  building  the  tower,  double  dwelling,  fog-signal  build- 
ing and  landing,  tramway,  boathouse,  and  landing.  The  contractors 
began  work  at  the  site  on  June  11,  1904,  and  have  made  fairly  good 
progress.  The  fog-signal  machinery  and  metal  work  for  the  tower 
are  ready. 

238,  Presque  Isle^  Lake  Hiiron^  Michigan, — The  act  approved  on 
April  28,  1904,  appropriated  $5,000  for  building  a  keeper's  dwelling 
at  this  light-station.     This  work  will  be  commenced  soon. 

240.  Spectacle  Reef^  northwesterly  end^  I^ake  Iluron^  Michigan, — 
The  act  approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriated  the  further  sum  of 
$43,900  for  completing  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  foundation 
of  this  light  ana  fog-signal  station.  Plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared  and  bids  invited.  The  only  bid  receivea  ($26.40  a  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  in  place)  being  considered  exorbitant  and  in  excess 
of  the  amount  for  which  it  could  be  done  by  the  Govprnment,  was 
rejected.  Arrangements  were  then  made  to  do  the  work  by  pur- 
chasing the  material  under  the  regulations  and  by  the  labor  of  per- 
sons in  the  employ  of  the  Government.  A  plant  was  procured  and  a 
steam  barge  was  chartered.  Cement,  lumber,  metal  work,  and  other 
materials  required  for  the  work  were  advertised  for  and  purchased. 
The  chartered  steamer  Miami  left  Detroit  on  May  19,  1904,  with 
material,  appliances,  and  a  working  party,  and  arrived  at  the  reef 
on  the  17th,  and  a  working  partv  was  established  there  on  the  2Cth. 

The  double  compartments  of  the  four  northwest  corner  pockets 
were  cleared  of  stone  ballast  and  timber,  about  900  cubic  yards  of 
stone  and  27,000  feet  of  timber  being  removed.  The  compartments 
were  sheathed  from  the  reef  to  the  top  of  the  pier,  and  254  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  were  placed.  This  practically  completes  the  con- 
creting of  the  northwest  corner  block  of  the  pier.  The  boat  harbor 
was  extended  and  a  mooring  pier  was  built  at  Bois  Blanc  Island  to 
obtain  gravel  for  this  work  and  a  bunk  shed  was  built  there  for  the 
workmen.    The  work  will  be  pressed  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

— .  Nine-Mile  Pointy  Michigan, — A  light-house  and  fog-signal  here 
would  be  an  aid  to  navigation.  It  is  estimated  that  this  station  could 
be  built  for  not  exceeding  $38,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that 
an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

24^.  Gneboygan^  entrance  to  Cheboygan  H arbor ^  Michigan. — ^A 
walk  was  laid  from  the  dwelling  to  the  oilhouse,  the  existing  walks 
were  repaired,  and  minor  repairs  were  made  to  the  fog-signal. 

2Ji3,  Cheboygan  Crib^  mouth  of  Cheboygan  River^  Michigan, — The 
work  of  replacing  the  wooden  superstructure  of  the  fouudation  pier 
by  masonry  and  concrete  was  completed  in  September,  1903,  under 
contract.    The  timber  work  of  the  pier  was  removed  to  a  level  12 
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inches  below  water,  and  upon  the  remaining  portion  a  concrete  and 
masonry  superstructure,  containing  a  foundation  for  the  light  tower, 
an  oil  cellar,  and  cellar  under  the  dwelling,  was  built. 

2If4-2J!f5.  Cheboygan  River  range ^  Michigan. — A  frame  woodshed 
and  storehouse  was  built,  and  various  repairs  were  made.  The  act 
approved  on  SvXy  1,  1898,  appropriated  $1,750  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  tor  the  front  range.  The  question  of  its  ownership 
is  now  pending  in  court. 

2i6.  Bois  Bimie^  Straits  of  Mackinac^  Michigan, — ^The  boat  harbor 
and  landing  pier  was  extended  64  feet,  filled  with  stone,  and  decked. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

262.  Detour^  Lake  Ilvron^  Michigan, — The  following  recommenda- 
tion was  made  in  the  Board's  last  two  annual  reports: 

It  wUl  be  to  the  advanta^e^e  of  commerce  to  change  the  Detour  light  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  it  more  conspicuous  and  also  more  definite.  It  seems  that 
the  best  way  to  now  accomplish  this  is  to  change  the  characteristic  of  the  light 
so  that  It  will  be  flxetl,  varied  by  a  flash,  and  to  this  end,  that  a  new  lens 
should  be  purchased  for  this  light.  It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  lens  will  cost 
when  mounted  and  in  position  for  duty.  $3,600.  and  the  Board  recommends 
that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  Board  now  reconunends  that  this  amount  be  increased  $400, 
and  that  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  be  made  for  effecting  this  change, 
the  additional  amount  being  the  estimated  cost  of  the  labor  for  plac- 
ing the  lens  in  position  at  tlie  present  rate  of  wages. 

256.  Round  Island^  St.  Marys  River^  Michigan. — A  frame  wood- 
was  surveyed  and  leveled  and  monuments  were  set. 

256.  Round  Island^  St.  Marys  River^  Michigan. — A  frame  wood- 
shed was  built  and  the  boat  landing  was  extended  some  20  feet.  A 
survey  was  made  of  the  light-house  site  and  the  boundaries  were 
marked  with  concrete  monuments. 

259-260.  Winter  Point  range.,  St.  Marys  River^  Michigan.— ^ur- 
veys  ivere  made  of  the  sites  of  this  range  and  the  boundaries  were 
marked  with  concrete  monuments.     A  channel  was  dredged. 

261-262.  Pilot  Island  range.,  St.  Marys  River^  Michigan. — A  site 
for  the  front  range  and  dwelling  was  bought  and  the  deed  was 
recorded.  The  materials  were  purchased  for  the  beacons  and  for 
remodeling  and  repairing  the  keeper's  dwelling,  and,  with  a  working 
party,  were  landed  at  the  station.  The  building  is  well  under  way; 
the  structure  is  inclosed  and  the  plastering  commenced. 

268-269.  Point  of  Woods  range.,  St.  Marys  River^  Michigan. — Sur- 
veys were  made  of  these  sites  and  the  boundaries  were  marked  with 
concrete  monuments. 

272-273.  Dark  Hole  range,  St.  Marys  River,  Michigan. — Surveys 
were  made  of  these  sites  and  the  boundaries  were  marked  with  con- 
crete monuments. 

27Ji.  Harwood  Point  range,  St,  Marys  River,  Michigan. — The  tar- 
get of  the  front  light  was  repaired  and  replaced. 

286.  Middle  Neehish  Cvt  range  rear  light,  No.  9,  Hay  Lake  chan- 
nel, St.  Marys  River,  Michigan. — The  post  from  which  this  light  is 
shown  was  blown  down  during  a  storm  on  September  23,  and  on 
October  4,  190»3,  it  was  rebuilt  and  the  light  was  reestablished. 

288-289.  Stations  10  and  11,  Hay  Lake  channel,  St.  Marys  River., 
Michigan. — A  16-foot  crib  was  placed  at  the  out«r  end  of  the  boat 
landing.     Various  repairs  were  made. 
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£9S.  West  aide^  north  entrance^  No,  16^  Hay  Lake  channel^  St. 
Mai-ys  Riverj  Michigan.— The  foundation  crib  from  which  this  light 
was  shown  was  carried  away  by  an  unknown  vessel.  A  float  was 
anchored  over  the  remains  of  the  crib,  from  which  a  temporary  light 
is  shown  from  a  white  post. 

SOO.  Six-Mile  Point  range^  Hay  Lake  channel^  St.  Marys  River^ 
Michigan. — The  site  upon  which  tfio  rear  beacon  is  built  was  surveyed 
and  the  boundaries  were  marked  with  concrete  monuments. 

309-310.  Vidal  Shoals  channel  range^  St.  Marys  River^  Michigan. — 
The  work  of  raising  the  focal  plane  of  the  front  tower  and  rebuild- 
ing the  rear  tower  was  completed  in  August,  190-t.  The  front  light 
is  shown  from  a  conical  iron  tower  30  feet  to  focal  plane.  It  was 
raised  10  feet  by  adding  a  lower  story  composed  of  two  tiers  of  iron 
panels,  the  new  work  being  joined  to  the  old  at  the  flanges  with  drift- 
bolts.  The  tower  was  placed  on  a  new  brick  foundation.  The  pyram- 
idal skeleton  iron  tower  from  which  the  rear  light  of  the  range  was 
shown  was  replaced  by  an  octagonal  fi-ame  tower  52  feet  to  focal 
plane,  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  and  was  placed  on  a  timber  crib 
24  feet  square  and  9  leet  high.  Both  structures  were  painted  white. 
Temporary  fixed  red  lens-lantern  lights  were  exhibited  from  these 
towers  from  June  5,  1904,  until  the  close  of  navigation.  The  perma- 
nent lights  are  shown  from  fourth-order  lenses.  They  were  shown  on 
the  night  of  May  2,  1904,  for  the  first  time. 

3H-350.  St.  Marifs  River  range  lights^  Michigan. — ^The  act 
approved  on  March  3,  1903,  appropriated  $3,622.50  to  obtain  title  to 
the  sites  upon  which  range  lights  were  established  along  this  river. 
The  sites  upon  which  the  following-named  stations  had  been  erected 
were  surveyed  and  platted  preparatory  to  the  purchase  of  the  land: 
Harwood  I*oint  range,  Bayfield  Rock  range,  Jleebish  Island  range 
(Hen  and  Chickens),  Indian  Point  range.  East  Neebish  range.  Duck 
Island  range,  Churchville  Point  range,  Payment  range.  Catholic  Mis- 
si6n  range.  Farmers  Ridges  range,  Partridge  Point  range.  Topsail 
Island  range,  Sault  range. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  these  sites  are  in  progress.  Con- 
demnation proceedings  are  being  commenced  in  several  cases.  The 
site  for  the  front  light  and  keeper's  dwelling  of  the  Pilot  Island 
range  was  purchased  and  the  deed  was  duly  recorded. 

321-322.  Head  of  St.  Ma/*ys  River  range^  Michigan. — A  boathouse 
and  some  63  feet  of  boat  ways  were  built,  and  a  side  landing  24  feet 
long  was  placed  on  small  log  cribs. 

327-328.  Indian  Point  range^  St.  Marys  River ^  Michigan. — The 
targets  of  this  range  wore  rebuilt. 

351.  Point  Iroquois  J  Whitefish  Bay^  Lake  Superior  ^  Michigan. — The 
following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board  s  last  annual  report;  is 
renewed : 

This  Hght-station  marks  the  entrance  to  St  Marys  River  proper,  and  is  impor- 
tant to  soutb-bound  vessels  coming  from  hnke  Superior.  The  light-l^eeiier's 
dweUlng  is  not  large  enougli  to  nccommodnte  more  than  one  family,  and.  ns  the 
station  has  been  recently  provided  witli  n  ste.am  fog-signal,  nn  assistant  l;eeper 
is  needed.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  two-story  dwelling,  with  a  cellar,  upon  the 
light-house  site.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  will  cost  $5,000,  and  the  Board  recom- 
mends that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

3531  Crisp  Pointy  Lake  Superior^  Michigan. — The  act  approved  on 
June  28, 1902,  appropriated  $18,000  for  the  establishment  of  this  light 
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and  fog-signal.  The  construction  of  the  various  buildings  was  prac- 
tically completed  on  December  18,  1903,  when  work  was  suspended 
and  the  station  closed  for  the  winter.  Work  was  begun  in  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  finished  on  June  10,  1904,  the  station  being  as  com- 
.  plete  as  the  funds  available  for  the  work  would  allow.  The  buildings 
erected  consist  of  a  white  conical  brick  tower,  52  feet  from  the  base 
to  the  center  of  the  lantern,  a  two-story  red  brick  double  dwelling,  a 
red  brick  fog-signal  house,  in  which  a  single  fog-signal  plant  is 
installed,  a  white  frame  boathouse  and  barn,  a  brick  oilhouse,  and 
two  outbuildings.  The  machinery  for  a  second  fog-signal  plant  is 
being  set  up.  The  fixed  red  fourth-order  light  was  shown  on  May  5, 
1904,  for  the  first  time. 

364-8f55.  Grand  Marais  range^  Harbor  of  Refuge^  Lake  Superior^ 
Michigan. — ^The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Boara's  two 
last  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

Tbis  station  has  two  lights,  one  on  the  outer  and  the  other  on  the  inner  end 
of  the  west  pier,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Marais  Harbor  of  Refuge,  on  the 
southerly  shore  of  the  easterly  part  of  Lake  Sui)erior,  Michigan.  It  also  has  a 
fog-signal.  The  lights  and  the  fog-signal  are  attended  by  but  one  keeper.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  at  his  t)ost  most  of  the  time,  and  particularly  at 
night  There  are  no  quarters  provided  for  him,  and  he  now  lives  near  his  rear 
light  in  a  shanty  built  by  the  former  keeper.  A  suitable  keeper*s  dwelling 
should  be  erected  here  as  soon  as  practicable.  There  is  a  strip  of  Government 
land  near  the  light-station,  in  charge  of  the  War  Department.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  proper  structure  can  be  built  thereon  for  $5,000,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  pier  upon  which  the  lights  of  this  range  are  exhibited  has  been 
extended  lakeward  612  feet,  and  the  front  beacon  is  to  be  moved  out 
to  the  end  thereof  and  a  metal  elevated  walk  is  to  be  built.  The 
needed  metal  work  was  purchased  and  was  delivered  at  the  Detroit 
light-house  depot.     Repairs  were  made  to  the  fog-bell  machinery. 

356.  Big  Sable^  Lake  Superior^  Michigan. — A  woodshed  was  built. 
The  iron  smokestacks  of  the  fog-signal  boilers  were  replaced  by  a 
brick  chimney  40  feet  hig)i.  A  brick  cistern  for  fog-signal  water 
supply  is  being  built.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

SGl^.  Big  Bay  Pointy  Lake  Superior^  Michigan. — The  outer  cribs  of 
the  landing  wharf  were  refilled  with  stone  and  redecked.  The  mate- 
rial for  repairing  the  station  walks  was  purchased  and  delivered  at 
the  station. 

383.  Princess  Pointy  Portage  River  and  Lake^  Lake  Superior^  Mich- 
igan.— ^The  barn  was  completed. 

398-399.  Lily  Pond  beacons^  Portage  River  and  Lake.  Lake  Supe- 
rior^ Michigan. — ^The  two  beacon  lights,  one  on  the  north  end  and  one 
on  the  south  end  of  the  easterly  side  of  the  mooring  revetment,  were 
completed.  The  lights  were  on  September  1,  1904,  shown  from  small 
white  lamp  houses  about  12  feet  above  lake  level. 

i09.  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior^  Michigan. — ^The  following  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  the  Board's  last  four  annual  reports: 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  coast  light  and  guide  to  Eagle  River.  As  a  coast 
light  it  can  not  now  be  regarded  as  of  any  importance,  being  only  a  lens  lan- 
tern and  located  back  from  the  general  line  of  the  (X)ast  It  is  of  no  use  as  a 
guide  to  the  entrance  to  Eagle  River,  because  the  mouth  of  that  river  is  now 
entirely  blocked  up  vvlth  sand.  An  old  dock  which  was  once  in  use  at  this 
point  is  now  rotten  and  has  not  had  a  pound  of  freight  on  it  for  years.  There 
Ifi  no  commerce  in  tlie  locality,  and  no  vessels  of  any  draft,  except  the  light- 
house tenders  with  supplies,  go  near  the  place.    There  is  a  rocky  reef  about 
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one-balf  mile  offshore,  extemling  for  several  miles  along  the  coast,  which  makes 
it  dangerous  to  approach.  For  several  years  past  no  repairs  have  been  made  to 
this  dwelling  on  account  of  the  probability  that  the  light  might  be  discontinued. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  in  a  far  advanced  state  of  decay.  If  the  station  is  to 
be  continued,  all  the  woodwork  of  the  roof,  doors,  windows,  outhouses,  board 
walks,  and  fences  should  be  renewed. 

The  following  statement  and  recommendation  was  made  in  the 
Board's  annual  reports  for  1894,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899 : 

The  moving  of  this  light  to  Sand  Hills,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  was 
aathorized  by  the  act  appro\ed  February  15,  18$>3,  but  no  appropriation  there- 
for has  yet  been  made.  Recommendation  Is  made  that  the  amount  named  be 
appropriated. 

The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  annual 
reports  for  1900  and  1901 : 

It  is  now  estimated  that  $25,000  will  be  required  for  this  work,  and  it  Is 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  annual  report 
for  1902  and  1903,  is  renewed : 

Owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  the  site,,  the  distance  to  which  materials  will 
have  to  be  carried,  and  the  present  high  prices  of  all  classes  of  building  material, 
it  is  believed  that  a  light-house  and  fog-signal  suitable  to  the  locality  can  not 
be  constructed  for  less  than  $38,000.  This  includes  the  cost  of  the  site.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  the  land  could  be  purchased  for  a  reasonable  sum,  but  the 
present  owners  ask  a  price  which  the  Board  considers  entirely  too  high.  The 
engineer  Is  still  in  correspondence  with  the  owners,  and  it  is  hoped  that  :i  lower 
price  will  be  named;  but  if  the  land  can  not  he  purchased  by  private  sale  it 
is  possible  that  It  can  be  secured  by  condemnation.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  Board  estimates  that  the  site  and  the  erection  of  the  structures  will  cost 
$38,000.  and  it  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made 
therefor. 

4-10-411,  Portage  Lake  Ship  Canals  east  and  west  breakwater^ 
Lake  Superior^  Michigan. — The  two  square  pyramidal  skeleton  steel 
towers,  24  feet  from  the  base  to  the  center  of  the  lantern,  built  by  con- 
tract, were  erected  in  October  and  November,  190»3,  one  on  the  west- 
erly end  of  the  east  breakwater  and  the  other  on  the  easterly  end  of 
the  west  breakwater,  replacing  the  temporary  frame  tripods  from 
which  post-lantern  lights  were  shown.  Red-lens  lantern  lights  were 
shown  on  November  21,  1903,  from  these  permanent  white  towers  »S2 
feet  above  lake  level. 

413.  Portage  Lake  Ship  Canals  pierhead^  Lake  Superior^  Michi- 
gan.— The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  two 
annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

The  light  and  fog-signal  now  on  the  end  of  this  pier  will  have  to  be  removed 
from  their  present  iwsition  and  established  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater, 
because  of  the  improvements  being  made  by  the  Government  at  the  entrance 
to  the  canal.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $55,000  to  do  this  work,  and 
the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  light  and  fog-signal  now  at  Portage  Lake  Ship  Canals  pier- 
head, and  the  reestablishment  of  them  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater  when  it 
shall  bo<*ome  necessary. 

418.  Michigan  Island^  Lake  Superior^  Wisconsin. — The  following 
recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  two  annual  reports,  is 
renewed: 

This  is  a  coast  light,  and  is  to  guide  through  the  passage  between  Magdalene, 
Stockton,  and  Michigan  islands,  part  of  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the 
Apostle  Islands.     It  lies  in  the  course  of  vessels  bound  from  the  eastward  to 
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Cheqnamegon  Bay,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  the  town  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  la 
situated.  This  is  a  shi])ping  point  for  ore  and  lumber,  and  the  commerce 
paasing  from  Michigan  Island  is  already  large  and  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  usefulness  of  this  station  can  be  largely  enhanced,  especially  in  foggy 
weather  and  in  snowstorms,  by  adding  to  ithe  light  a  steam  fog-signal.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  can  be  done  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $6,000.  and  the  Board 
recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

430.  Chequamegon  Pointy  Lake  Superior^  Wisconsin, — Three  cribs 
12  feet  wide  and  32  feet  long,  placed  100  feet  between  centers  and 
rising  3  feet  above  water  level,  were  built  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  point  to  protect  the  site  of  the  beacon  from  further  erosion.  The 
cribs  were  built  of  logs  filled  with  stone  and  decked  with  3-inch 
plank. 

4^21,  Ras'pberTy  Island  (one  of  the  Apostle  Islands)^  Lake  Stipe- 
rior^  Wisconsin. — The  duplicate  steam  tog-signal  was  completed  in 
August,  1903.  The  plant  consists  of  one  right-hand  and  one  left- 
hand  boiler  and  engine,  established  in  a  brick  building.  The  signal 
was,  on  September  1, 1903,  ready  for  operation. 

If2'2,  Dernls  Island  (one  of  the  Apostle  Islands)^  Lake  Superior^ 
Wisconsin, — The  old  rrame  tower  and  the  lantern  from  which  the 
temporary  light  was  exhibited  were  taken  down  and  the  material 
stored.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

— .  Svperior  and  St,  Loi/is  hays^  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, — Of  the 
22  old  post  lights  in  these  bays,  21  were  carried  away  by  the  ice,  but 
were  reestablished  on  the  oj^ning  of  navigation.  Of  the  9  lights  in 
St.  Louis  River,  8  were  rebuilt. 

437-438,  Dvhith  range,,  Lake  Superior^  Minnesota, — ^The  wooden 
walk  in  front  of  the  keeper's  dwelling  was  renewed  in  cement.  A 
brick  house  was  built  over  the  west  entrance  to  the  gallery  of  the 
south  pier.  The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's 
last  two  annual  reports,  is  renewed: 

This  station  has  two  lights  and  a  fog-signai  on  the  ends  of  tl^e  two  piers  at 
tlie  entrance  to  Duluth  Harbor,  which  are  cared  for  by  tlie  Ixceper  and  two 
assistants.  A  frame  house,  built  in  1874.  is  occupied  l)y  tlie  Iceeper  and  his 
family,  and  the  two  assistants  rent  quarters  at  their  own  expense.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  purcliase  a  site  and  erect  on  it  a  double  dwelling  for  the  two  assistant 
Iveepers  and  tlieir  families.  It  is  estimated  that  this  can  be  done  for  not 
exceeding  $10,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 

Three  additional  fixed  red  lights  are  to  be  established  on  the  new 
piers  at  the  entrance  to  this  harbor,  one  on  the  outer  end  and  one  on 
the  inner  end  of  the  north  pier,  and  one  on  the  inner  end  of  the  south 
pier,  when  Duluth  furnishes  the  electrical  connection  for  the  lamp- 
posts on  the  pier,  which  the  city  proposes  to  light. 

401.  Grand  Marais  irest  hrcakwater  beacon^  Lake  Superior^  Min- 
nesota,— The  establishing  of  the  Pintsch  gas  beacons  at  the  entrance 
to  this  harbor,  interrupted  by  winter,  will  be  resumed  when  it  is 
practicable  to  send  a  working  party  to  the  station. 

462,  Grand  Marais,^  Lake  Superior^  Minnesota, — The  frame  tower 
from  which  this  light  is  shown,  and  from  w^hich  the  fog-bell  is  sus- 
pended, was  damaged,  but  was  repaired  prior  to  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion, when  the  fog-bell  was  put  in  operation.  A  wave  break  of  12- 
inch  timbers  was  built  as  a  protection  against  the  sea.  Various 
repairs  were  made. 
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— .  Rock  of  Ages,  Lake  Superior,  Michigan, — ^The  following  rec- 
ommendation was  made  in  the  Board's  annual  reports  for  1896,  1897, 
1898, 1899,  and  1903 : 

During  the  season  of  southerly  and  westerly  winds  many  vessels  bound  to 
and  from  Dulutb,  by  taking  a  course  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  and  in 
lee  of  Isle  Royale,  are  enabled  to  run  when  the  lake  is  too  rough  for  the  more 
southerly  crourse.  A  light  iind  fog-signal  on  the  dangerous  rocks  off  the  west- 
erly end  of  Isle  Royale  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to  these  vessels.  It  Is  thei'e- 
fore  i)roi)osed  to  establish  a  light  and  fog-signal  station  on  the  Rock  of  Ages 
off  the  western  end  of  Isle  Royale.  This,  It  is  estimated,  can  be  done  for 
$o0,000,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made 
therefor. 

The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  last  two 
annual  reports : 

It  is  now  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $125,000  to  establish  this  light  and  fog- 
signal,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be 
made  therefor. 

This  estimate  and  recommendation  is  in  accordanc*e  with  that  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  letter  of  January  4,  1900,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Board  now  recommends,  in  place  of  making  an  appropriation 
for  establishing  this  station,  that  an  appropriation  or  $25,000  be 
made  for  making  a  survey  and  examination  of  the  site  and  preparing 
detailed  plans  and  estimates  and  beginning  the  work  of  construction. 

— .  Rock  Harhor,  Menagerie  Island,  Lake  Superior,  Michigan, — 
The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  last  two 
annual  reports: 

On  the  east  side  of  Menagerie  Island,  formerly  called  Isle  Royal,  near  its 
northeast  end,  is  a  small,  well-sheltered,  landlocked  harbor,  with  good  anchor- 
age. At  its  entrance  the  channel  lies  between  projecting  rocks  that  are  only 
about  400  feet  apart.  The  location  of  this  harlwr  is  such,  if  the  entrance  were 
properly  marked  with  beacons  and  lights,  that  vessels  finding  themselves  in 
this  vicinity  would  take  advantage  of  it  in  bad  weather.  The  light  which  was 
established  here  in  1855  was  discontinued  in  1859.  It  was  established  again  in 
1874,  and  was  again  discontinued  in  1879  because  of  the  little  commerce  then 
seeking  that  harbor.  It  now  api)ears  that  recently  the  development  of  mines  and 
like  causes  have  again  turned  commerce  in  this  direction,  and  many  vessel  men 
ask  the  reestablishment  of  these  lights  in  the  interests  of  lake  commerce  and  nav- 
igation. The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  ])lacingof  a  small  coast  light  of  the 
third  or  fourth  order  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  abandoned  light,  and  the 
placing  of  a  range  on  the  west  shore  of  Rock  Ilnrlior,  which  is  on  the  east  side 
of  Menagerie  Island,  and  a  red  light  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  would  be 
sufficient  to  guide  vessels  into  this  harbor.  It  is  estimated  that  these  lights  can 
be  established  for  $15,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  amount  asked  for  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  proposed  work. 
The  following  is  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
various  structures  recommended  for  the  lighting  of  this  harbor.  It  is 
based  upon  the  present  high  prices  of  material  an.d  labor,  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  the  inacessibility  of  the  site.  The  material  is 
figured  upon  as  in  place: 

Site  for  range $300 

Tower  for  coast  light 0,000 

Keeper's  double  dwelling 8, 000 

Boathouse  and  landing _  800 

Barn .  500 

Structures  for  range  lights 1,500 
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Beacon  on  north  side  of  entrauc*e — Middle  Island $500 

Fourth-order  lens 650 

Three  lens  lanterns 375 

Contingencies 2,375 


Total 21,000 

The  Board  therefore  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $21,000 
be  made  for  the  establishment  of  this  light-station. 


BEFAIBS. 


Repairs,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  made  at  the  following  stations : 


176.  Belle  Isle,  Detroit  River,  Mich. 

19a  St.  Glair  Flats  Canal  lower,  Lake 
St.  Clair,  Mich. 

194.  St  Clair  Flats  Canal  upper,  Lake 
St.  Clair,  Mich. 

213-214.  Fort  Gratiot  range,  St  Clair 
River,  Mich.' 

215.  Fort  Gratiot  Lake  Huron,  Mich. 

218-221.  Sand  Beach,  main,  Lake  Hu- 
ron, Mich. 

230.  Saginaw  River  range,  Lake  Hu- 
ron, Mich. 

233.  Thunder  Bay  Island,  Lake  Huron, 
Mich. 

239.  Forty-Mile  Point  Lake  Huron, 
Mich. 

252.  Detour,  Lake  Huron,  Mich. 

351.  Point    Iroquois,    Lake    Superior, 

Mich. 

352.  Whiteflsh   Point   Lake   Superior, 

Mich. 
357.  Grand     Island,     Lake     Superior, 

Mich. 
361.  Marquette,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. 
3f»6.  Stannard    Rock,    Lake    Superior, 

Mich. 
368.  Portage    River,    Lake    Superior, 

Mich. 
370-371.  Portage    range.    Lake    Sui)e- 

rior,  Mich. 
BT2.  Light  No.  0,  Portage  River  and 

Lake,  Mich. 
380.  Light  No.  8,  Portage  River  and 

Lake,  Mich. 
391.  Cole  Creek  beacon,  Portage  River 

and  Lake,  Mich. 


394-395.  Rouleau  Point  range.  Portage 
River  and  Lake,  Mich. 

400.  Mendota,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. 

401.  Manitou,  Lake  Sui)erior,  Mich. 

402.  Gull  Rock,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. 

403.  Copper    Harbor,    Lake    Superior, 

Mich. 
404-405.  Copper   Harbor   range,   Lake 

Superior,  Mich. 
406.  Eagle    Harbor,     Lake     Superior, 

Mich. 
407-408.  Eagle    Harbor    range,    Lake 

Superior,  Mich. 
409.  Eagle  River,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. 

412.  Portage  Lake  ship  canals,   Lake 

Superior,  Mich. 

413.  Portage   Lake   ship   canals   pier- 

head. Lake  Superior,  Mich. 

414.  Fourteen-Mile  Point,  Lake  Supe- 

rior, Mich. 

415.  Ontonagon,  Lake  Superior,  Mich. 

416.  Ontonagon  pierhead.  Lake  Supe- 

rior, Mich. 

418.  Michigan  Island,  Lake  Superior, 

Wis. 

419.  La  Polnte,  Lake  Superior,  Wis. 
421.  Raspberry  Island,  Lake  Superior, 

Wis. 
423.  Sand  Island,  Lake  Superior,  Wis. 
424-425.  Superior      pierhead       range. 

Lake  Superior,  Wis. 
459.  Two     Harbors,     Lake     Superior, 

Minn. 
464.  Passage    Island,    Lake    Superior, 

Mich. 


DAY   OR   UNLIGHTED   BEACON. 


There  is  but  one  unlighted  beacon  in  this  district,  and  this  is  sita- 
ated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  reef  off  Stannard  Rock,  Lake 
Superior,  Michigan. 


LIGHT-VESSEI^. 


190.  Grossepoint  light-vessel^  No.  75,  upper  end  of  Twenty-Foot 
dredged  channel^  Lake  St.  Clair^  Michigan. — This  vessel,  of  about 
160  gross  tons,  was  built  in  1902  of  steel,  and  was  first  placed  on  her 
station  in  August,  1902.  She  was  removed  on  December  12, 1903,  and 
was  replaced  for  the  season  of  navigation  on  April  16, 1904. 
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216.  Lake  Huron  light-vessel^  No.  61^  Lake  Huron^  Michigan. — 
This  wooden  light- vessel  was  built  in  1893 ;  is  of  about  107  tons  gross 
burden,  fitted  with  a  steam  fog-signal.  She  was  thoroughly  repaired 
during  the  winter  of  190^-3.  She  was  removed  froni  her  station  on 
December  10, 1903,  and  replaced  on  May  3, 1904. 

241.  Poe  Reef  light-vessel^  No.  62^  entrance  to  south  channel^ 
Straits  of  Mackinac^  Michigan. — ^This  wooden  light- vessel  was  built 
in  1893,  and  is  of  about  107  tons  gross  burden  and  similar  in  all 
respects  to  light-vessel  No.  61.  She  was  partially  repaired  in  the 
spring  of  1901.  She  was  removed  from  her  station  on  December  5, 
1903,  and  was  replaced  on  May  11, 1904. 

— .  Martins  Reef  light-vessel^  northwestern  end  of  Lake  Huron,, 
Michigan. — The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's 
annual  reports  for  1896, 1897, 1898, 1899,  and  1903 : 

It  is  propoBed  to  place  a  light  on  Martins  Reef  as  an  aid  to  the  great  and 
increasing  traffic  between  the  mouth  of  the  St  Marys  River  and  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac.  Since  tlie  great  development  of  steel  works  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  Joliet,  and  the  discovery  of  new  and  cheap  ores  suitable  for  making  steel 
on  the  northerly  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  the  commerce  passing  from  the  mouth 
of  St.  Marys  River  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  into  Lake  Michigan  has 
increased  with  rapidity.  It  is  several  times  greater  than  It  was  Qve  years  ago. 
The  vessels  carrying  ore  from  Duluth  and  Two  Harbors  to  Lake  Michigan 
ports  are  the  largest  in  the  lake-marine  class.  These  vessels  pass  close  to  the 
dangerous  Martins  Reef;  hence  a  light-vessel  there  is  much  needed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  proper  light- vessel  can  be  built  and  placed  there  for  $15,000,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  four 
annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

In  the  original  estimate  for  this  light- vessel  a  wooden  vessel  was  contem- 
plated. From  Information  since  received,  and  in  view  of  the  exposed  and  dan- 
gerous position  she  would  occupy,  it  is  now  believed  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  build  this  light-vessel  of  steel,  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  as 
she  could  then  not  only  place  and  maintain  herself  on  her  station,  but  she  could 
also  tow  the  Poe  Reef  light- vessel  to  and  from  her  station,  and  thus  effect  a 
saving  of  about  $150  a  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  suitable  steam  light- vessel 
for  Martins  Reef,  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  can  be  built  for  $35,000.  This 
Board  therefore  recommends  that  the  proper  measures  may  be  taken  to  obtain 
an  appropriation  of  this  amount  therefor. 

FOG  SIGNALS  OPERATED  BY  STEAM  OR  HOT-AIR  ENGINES. 

£16.  Fort  Gratiot^  Mich. — This  8-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  opera- 
tion some  121  hours  and  consumed  about  11  tons  of  coal. 

£16.  Lake  Huron  li^ht-vessel^  No.  61^  Michigan. — This  6-inch  steam 
whistle  was  in  operation  some  168  hours  and  consumed  about  19  tons 
of  coal. 

218.  Sand  Beach  Harbor  of  Refuge^  Michigan, — This  10-inch 
steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  161  hours  and  consumed  about 
16  tons  of  coal. 

223.  Port  Austin  Reef^  Michigan. — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  170  hours  andf  consumed  about  7  tons  of  coal. 

22i.  Tawas^  Mich. — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation 
some  129  hours  and  consumed  about  10  tons  of  coal. 

233.  Thunder  Bay  Island^  Michigan. — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle 
was  in  operation  some  260  hours  and  consumed  about  21  tons  of  coal. 

238.  Presque  Isle^  Michigan. — This  10- inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  336  hours  and  consumed  about  12  tons  of  coal. 
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239.  Forty-Mil^.  Pointy  Michigan. — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  236  hours  andf  consimied  about  G  tons  of  coal. 

2^0.  Spectacle  Reef^  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  103  hours  and  consumed  about  5  tons  of  coal. 

2Ji.l.  Poe  Reef  light-vessel^  No.  62^  Michigan. — This  O-inch  steam 
whistle  was  in  operation  some  370  hours  and  consumed  about  31  tons 
of  coal. 

2i2.  Cheboygan^  Mich. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  opera- 
tion some  84  hours  and  consumed  about  8  tons  of  coal. 

2Jf.7.  Round  Island^  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  109  hours  and  consumed  about  9  tons  of  coal. 

252.  Detour^  Mich. — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation 
some  137  hours  and  consumed  about  12  tons  of  coal. 

361.  Point  Iroquois^  Michigan. — ^This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  308  hours  and  consumed  about  22  tons  of  coal. 

352.  Whitefish  Pointy  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  323  hours  and  consumed  about  37  tons  of  coal. 

353.  Crisp  Pointy  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  about  227  hours  and  consumed  about  7  tons  of  coal. 

356.  Big  Sable ^  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  oper- 
ation some  166  hours  and  consumed  al)out  13  tons  of  coal. 

361.  Marquette^  Mich. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  opera- 
tion some  189  hours  and  consumed  about  20  tons  of  coal. 

364'  R^9  J^^y  Pointy  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  212  hours  and  consumed  about  13  tons  of  coal. 

365.  natron  Island^  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  101  hours  and  consumed  about  9  tons  of  coal. 

366.  Stannard  Rocl\  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  281  hours  and  consumed  about  16  tons  of  coal. 

JfOl.  Manitou^  Mich. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in  operation 
some  336  hours  and  consumed  about  27  tons  of  coal. 

406.  Eagle  Harbor^  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  344  hours  and  consumed  about  29  tons  of  coal. 

413.  Portage  Lake  Ship  Canals  pierhead^  Michigan. — This  10-inch 
steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  390  hours  and  consumed  about 
23  tons  of  coal. 

414'  Fourteen-Mile  Pointy  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle 
was  in  operation  some  226  hours  and  consumed  about  13  tons  of  coal. 

417.  Outer  Island^  Wisconsin. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  369  hours  and  consumed  about  18  tons  of  coal. 

410.  La  Pointe^  Wisconsin. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  369  hours  and  consumed  about  25  tons  of  coal. 

421.  Raspberry  Lsland,  Wisconsin. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  49  hours  and  consumed  about  5  tons  of  coal. 

422.  Devils  Island^  Wisconsin. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  278  hours  and  consumed  about  17  tons  of  coal. 

424*  Superior  pierhead  {front).,  Wisco7isin. — This  6- inch  steam 
whistle  was  in  operation  some  466  hours  and  consumed  about  27  tons 
of  coal. 

437.  Dvluth  (front),  Minnesota. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  578  hours  and  consumed  about  34  tons  of  coal. 

459.  Two  Harbors,  Minnesota. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  506  hours  and  consumed  about  20  tons  of  coal. 
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464'  Passage  Island ,  Michigan. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle  was  in 
operation  some  653  hours  and  consumed  about  30  tons  of  coal. 

BUOYAGE. 

The  buoys  marking  the  channels  and  dangers  to  navigation  in  the 
Detroit  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  Kiver,  Lake  Huron,  and 
adjacent  waters,  and  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  as  far  as  Point  St. 
Ignace,  and  off  Point  Abbaye,  Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  are  cared 
for  by  the  light-house  tender  Marigold.  The  buoys  marking  the 
channel  entrance  into  the  Saginaw  River  are  cared  for  by  contract. 
The  buoys  marking  the  channels  in  the  St.  Marys  River,  Michigan, 
are  cared  for  by  contract.  The  buoys  in  Portage  Lake  and  River, 
Michigan,  are  cared  for  by  contract.  The  buoyage  of  the  channels  in 
Superior  and  St  Louis  bays,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  are  cared  for 
by  contract. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  TENDERS. 

Marigold. — ^This  iron  screw  steamer,  which  was  built  in  1890,  has  a 
displacement  of  587.43  tons.  She  was  employed  in  caring  for  buoys, 
inspecting  light-houses,  and  delivering  supplies  and  fuel  to  light- 
stations  and  fog-signals.  In  so  doin^  she  steamed  some  15,853  miles 
and  consumed  about  1,070  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  She  delivered 
supplies  to  252  lights  and  33  fog-signals,  and  kept  37  gas  buoys 
charged  with  gas.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

Aspen, — ^The  act  approved  on  March  3,  1903,  appropriated  $75,000 
for  building  a  steam  tender  for  use  in  St.  Marys  River,  Michigan,  and 
adjacent  waters.  This  vessel  is  to  be  a  single-screw  steel  tender  hav- 
ing a  displacement  of  377  tons;  length  between  perpendiculars,  117 
feet  8  inches;  beam  molded  25  feet;  depth  of  hold,  11  feet  10  inches. 
She  has  one  compound  engine,  with  cylinders  16  inches  and  31  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  piston  stroke  of  24  inches,  which  is  capable  of 
developing  400  horsepower.  Steam  is  furnished  by  one  cylindrical 
boiler  of  Scotch  type,  11  feet  9  inches  diameter  and  12  feet  long, 
designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  120  pounds.  She  will  be  rigged 
with  a  pole  mast  and  a  derrick  boom  for  handling  buoys.  She  has  a 
steam  anchor  windlass  and  capstan,  steam  steerer,  steam  hoisting 
engine,  and  all  modem  sanitary  arrangements.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  ventilating  the  entire  ship.  'Fhe  drawings  for  this  vessel  are 
finished,  the  specifications  are  now  being  printed,  and  bids  for  its 
construction  will  be  soon  invited. 

Tender  for  Lake  Superior^  to  he  used  hy  the  inspector  of  the  Elev- 
enth light-house  district, — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
December  9,  1903,  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  liabor  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  by  him  sent  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  Department  has  the  honor  to  state,  at  the  instance  of  the  Light-House 
Board,  that  the  interests  of  commerce  require  that  a  large  steam  tender  be 
t provided  to  do  the  buoy  worlc  and  light-house  supply  worlc  needed  on  Lalse 
Superior. 

In  the  annual  estimates  of  the  LIglit-House  Board  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1905,  two  appropriations  are  aslved,  one  of  $13,000  for  a  small  steam 
tender  for  use  in  attending  the  lights  and  buoys  in  Superior  and  St.  Louis  bays, 
entrance  to  Duluth  Harbor,  Mhmesota.  and  another  of  $I5,0(K)  for  a  small  steam 
tender  for  use  in  attending  the  lights  and  buoys  in  Portage  Lake  and  River, 
Lalse  Superior,  Michigan. 

It  is  now  believed  that  one  large  steam  tender  would  do  the  service  proposed 
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for  those  two  small  tenders,  and  iu  additiou  it  would  do  much  other  service, 
which  is  jfreatly  needed. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  the  lnsixH?tor  of  the  Eleventh  light- 
house district,  dated  Detmit,  Mich.,  September  2,  1903,  will  show  something  of 
the  need  of  a  new  light-house  tender  for  the  lights  and  buoys  of  Lake  Superior: 

"The  Board's  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  needs  of  the  district, 
which  are  increasing  all  the  time.  More  light-houses  and  more  fog-signals  have 
been  established  of  late  years  and  more  are  to  be.  There  is  a  i-onstant  cry  for 
and  need  of  more  gas  buoys,  and  yet  no  more  gas  buoys  can  be  taken  care  of  with 
present  facilities.  As  more  fog-signals  and  lights  have  been  established,  the 
supplies  (coal  and  others)  have  also  increased. 

"  There  are  but  four  stations  which  are  accessible  enough  to  cities,  so,  except 
those  four,  nothing  is  supplied  by  contract  as  in  some  other  districts. 

**  It  is  with  the  greatest  dilfioulty  that  the  tender  MarUjold  can  now  provide 
and  do  her  other  necessary  work,  and  if  she  is  not  kept  constantly  on  the  go, 
without  any  delay,  nor  diverted  for  any  other  si)eclal  duty,  something  has  to  go 
by  the  board.  *  *  *  Before  long  there  must  be  another  tender,  of  Marigold 
size,  for  Lake  Sui)erior  alone,  and  one  that  can  get  to  work  early  in  the  season 
and  which  should  winter  in  that  lake. 

Then  gas  buoys  c»)uld  be  plac»ed  in  Lake  Superior,  if  we  are  able  to  get  means 
of  obt;iining  gas  there,  but  now,  even  if  they  could  be  cared  for,  they  are  of  little 
use,  as  the  Marigold  could  not  place  them  till  her  first  trip,  in  June,  and  they 
must  be  taken  up  on  her  last  trip,  in  October.  *  *  *  I  lay  before  the  Board 
the  following  data  of  work  for  this  season,  w^hich  speaks  for  itself: 

"  Supplies  delivered  by  the  Mariqold  for  the  season,  viz,  559  tons  egg  coal,  in 
bags,  to  28  fog-signai  stations;  111  tons  of  chestnut  coal,  In  bags,  for  watch- 
room  purr)oses,  to  45  light-stations ;  23  cords  hard  wood  to  0  fog-signal  stations ; 
4  cords  hard  wood  to  2  light-vessels;  4,577  cans  mineral  oil,  in  addition  to 
paints,  oils,  and  other  supplies  to  250  light-houses,  light- vessels,  and  post  lights. 

"  There  are  35  gas  buoys  and  4  gas  beacons,  39  In  all,  which  are  pumped  three 
times  a  year — 81,885  cubic  feet  of  gas  pumi)ed  into  buoys  and  beacons. 

"The  tender  sets  in  the  spring  and  takes  up  in  the  fall  2  float  lights,  44  spar 
ouoys,  11  iron  buoys,  and  32  gas  buoys.  She  also  brings  to  depot  200  30-foot 
cedar  logs  for  buoys,  takes  100  finished  buoys  and  (K)  stone  sinkers  to  various 
contractors,  besides  many  other  stores,  boats,  etc. 

"Mileage  each  month:  March,  293  miles;  April,  1,(^64;  May,  1,318;  June, 
2,215;  July,  2,416;  August,  2.111;  September,  1,318;  October,  2,144 ;  November, 
2,152 ;  December,  295.    Total  for  season,  15,026  mllea 

"  There  are,  to  date,  247  light-houses  and  post  lights,  35  gas  buoys,  and  4  gas 
beacons  in  this  district.  If  comparison  Is  made  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
about  120  more  lighted  aids  In  this  district  than  In  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  districts 
added." 

This  condition,  which  obtained  In  September  last,  has  been  accentuated  and 
emphasized  by  the  increased  need  of  still  other  aids  to  navigation,  which  has 
been  set  up  of  late.  The  connnerce  of  Lake  Superior  is  now  so  heavy  that  its 
needs  can  not  be  supplied  unless  the  Light-House  Board  is  furnished  with  a  new 
steam  tender  suitable  for  the  puri)Ose.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a  tender  can 
be  built  and  equipi)ed  for  duty  at  a  cost  of  $130.0(X),  and  the  Light  House  Board 
recommends  that  this  amount  be  appropriated  therefor. 

This  Dei)artment,  therefore,  has  the  honor  to  recommend  that  in  place  of  the 
before-named  items  the  proi)er  measures  be  taken  to  have  the  following  Item 
included  in  the  coming  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  in  connection  with  other 
estimates  for  the  Eleventh  light-house  district : 

"  Tender  for  use  in  Lake  Superior,  Eleventh  light-house  district :  For  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam  tender  for  use  in  and  near  Lake  Superior,  Michigan;  and 
the  Light-House  Board  Is  authorized  to  employ,  temiwrarily,  at  Washington, 
three  draftsmen,  to  be  paid  at  current  rates,  to  prei>are  plans  for  this  steam 
tender,  for  which  appropriation  may  be  made,  such  draftsmen  to  be  paid  from 
the  appropriation  for  building  said  vessel,  such  employment  to  cease  and  deter- 
mine on  or  l)efore  the  date  when,  the  plans  for  such  vessel  being  finished,  pro- 
posals for  building  this  vessel  are  invited  by  advertisement — ^130,000." 

The  act  approved  on  April  28, 1904,  appropriated  $50,000  for  build- 
ing this  tender,  and  authorized  a  contract  therefor  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $140,000.  Plans  and  specifications  of  this  tender  are  now 
being  made.  The  Board  reconunends  that  an  appropriation  of  $90,000 
be  made  with  which  to  complete  this  vessel. 


TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  the  boundary  between  California  and 
Mexico  to  the  boundary  between  California  and  Oregon.  It  em- 
braces all  aids  to  navigation  on  the  seacoast,  bays,  rivers,  and  other 
tidal  waters  of  California. 

Since  January  1,  1904,  it  has  included  the  light-house  service  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  under  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  dated  December  28,  1903,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  April  30,  1900. 

Inspector. — Commander  John  B.  Milton,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  February 
20, 1904 ;  since  then,  Commander  W.  P.  Day,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Engineer. — ^Jjieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Handbury,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Army. 

There  are  in  this  district — 

Ll^ht-taouses  and  beacon  lights,  including  4  post  lights  and  IG  light-houses 

in  Hawaii 76 

Light-vessel  in  position 1 

Day  or  nnlighted  beacons 48 

Fog-signals  operated  by  steam  or  oii  engines 17 

Fog-signals  operated  by  clockwork 11 

Fog-signals  operated  by  hand 2 

Gas-lighted    buoys 3 

Whistling  buoys  in  position 18 

Bell  buoys  in  position , 10 

Other  buoys  in  position 76 

Steamer  Madrono^  buoy  tender  and  for  supply  and  inspection 1 

Hteam  launch  of  Madrono :_  1 

Note. — The  number  preceding  the  name  of  a  light-station  in  the  Twelfth  dis- 
trict is  that  by  which  it  is  designated  in  the  list  of  lights  and  fog-signals  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  corrected  to  May  1,  1904. 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

1.  Point  Loma^  entrance  to  San  Diego  Bay^  California. — About  100 
feet  of  pipe  was  laid  to  maintain  the  pipe  line  connecting  the  new 
station  with  the  old  one  on  top  of  the  hill.  Various  repairs  were 
made. 

H.  Santa  Barbara^  Pacific  Ocean^  near  Santa  Barbara  landiyig^ 
California. — The  improvements  were  completed.  The  roadway  lead- 
ing from  the  country  road  to  the  light-house  was  graded,  and  oiled 
with  crude  petroleum.  This  road  was  extended  in  an  oval  surround- 
ing the  light-house  lot.  The  grounds  around  the  house  were  filled  in 
and  graded.  Much  fencing  was  built.  Cement  walks  were  laid. 
The  spouting  was  so  arranged  as  to  save  all  available  water.  A  force 
pump  was  put  in.    Various  repairs  were  made. 
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The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  six  annual' 
reports,  is  renewed : 

The  light-house  at  this  station  was  built  in  185C.  It  is  of  brick,  with  the 
outer  walls  stucrcoed.  The  light  is  shown  from  an  old-fashioned  lantern,  with 
triangular-shaped  glass,  built  on  top  of  the  dwelling.  The  structure  is  unsightly 
and  uncomfortable,  and  In  winter  the  walls  are  damp.  To  put  this  building  iu 
good  repair  would  cost  as  much,  If  not  more,  than  to  build  a  new  modern  struc- 
ture. This  can  be  done,  it  is  estimated,  for  not  exceeding  $7,500,  and  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  an  a[)propriation  of  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

15,  Point  Conception^  entrance  to  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  Calif  or- 
7iia. — The  act  approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriated  $9,000  for  a 
double  dwelling  for  the  light-keepers  and  $15,000  for  a  large  oil- 
house.  These  improvements  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 

18.  Piedras  Blancas^  seacoast  of  California. — The  act  approved  on 
March  3,  1903,  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  estaWishment  here  of  a 
fog-signal  and  keeper's  dwelling.  The  plans  and  specifications  for 
this  w^ork  have  been  pr;epared.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

W.  Point  Pino8,  entrance  to  Monterey  Bay^  California. — About 
7,723  feet  of  new  fencing  was  built  on  the  line  of  the  reservation 
inclosing  the  original  land  and  the  portion  purchased  some  years  ago, 
except  that  on  the  ocean  and  bay  frontages  the  fence  is  placed  on  the 
highland  at  a  safe  distance  back  from  the  high-water  line. 

22.  Afto  Nitevo  Island^  seacoast  of  California. — A  smokestack,  with 
umbrella,  hood,  etc.,  was  put  up  to  replace  the  old  one,  which  had 
rusted  out.  The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Board's 
annual  reports  for  1902  and  1903,  and  the  recommendation  made 
therein  is  renewed : 

This  station  is  principally  important  on  account  of  its  fog-signal,  which  is  a 
12-inch  steam  whistle,  giving  blasts  of  10  seconds  followed  by  silent  intervals 
of  55  seconds.  The  light  Is  but  a  lens  lantern.  To  keep  the  station  In  good 
condition  and  to  have  the  fog-signal  always  in  oi)€ration  when  necessary,  two 
keepers  are  required.  The  dwelling  for  the  two  keepers  is  barely  sufficient  for 
one,  as  both  are  men  of  family  and  are  worthy  of  something  better  In  the  way 
of  living  awommodatlons.  The  dwelling  is  a  one-story  frame  structure,  36 
feet  by  28  feet  in  plan,  with  a  small  kitchen  attached  and  no  cellar.  It  has 
been  partitioned  off,  so  that  the  two  keeiiere  with  their  families  live  in  it,  but 
at  great  Inconvenience  and  discomfort.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  encourage  capable  men  to  take  service  with  the  Light-House 
Establishment;  that  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  provided  at 
least  with  reasonable  accommodations.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
keeper's  dwelling  can  be  built  here  for  $(),000,  a  much  larger  sum  than  would 
be  required  were  it  not  that  the  Island  Is  in  the  open  sea,  outside  of  all  freight- 
ing ac(X)mmodations,  and  that  the  material  for  the  dwelling  would  have  to  be 
transported  to  the  site  by  si)ecial  arrangements.  The  Board  recommends  that 
an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

23.  Pigeon  Pointy  extreme  end  of  Pigeon  Pointy  seacoast  of  Cali- 
fornia.— The  windmill  used  to  pump  water  from  the  spring  at  this 
station  was  destroyed  during  a  violent  storm.  A  new  aermoter  mill, 
10  feet  in  diameter,  was  purchased  and  set  up  on  the  steel  tower  to 
replace  it.  A  new  engine  governor  and  a  quantity  of  pipe  fittings 
were  furnished  for  the  signal. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  annual  re- 
ports for  ten  years  up  to  and  including  that  for  1903,  is  again  made : 

There  are  standing  outside  of  the  light-house  site,  but  close  to  the  fence 
inclosing  the  light-house  structures,  a  fisherman's  shanty  and  a  hay  barn.  If 
a  fire  should  break  out  in  either  of  these  buildings  It  would  endanger  the  stnic- 
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tares  of  the  light-station.  It  is  propose<l,  in  order  to  obviate  this  danger,  that 
an  additional  strip  of  land  to  the  eastward  of  the  station,  say  150  feet  wide,  be 
purchased  and  added  to  the  light-house  reservation.  This,  it  is  estimated,  can 
be  done  for  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation 
of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

25,  Farallon  Island^  off  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay^  Califor- 
nia.— The  ironwork  of  the  tower  was  renewed,  and  the  copper  roof 
was  repaired.  The  attached  oil  room  was  reroofed.  The  two  fog- 
si^al  tx)ilers  were  erected,  the  signal  machinery  w^as  overhauled,  the 
piping  and  fittings  were  rearranged  and  renewed,  and  the  fog-signal 
building  was  enlarged.  A  brick  chimney  35  feet  high  was  built  to 
take  the  place  of  the  iron  smokestack,  and  was  connected  to  both  of 
the  boilers  by  a  branched  pipe.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

27.  Banita  Pointy  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay^  California, — 
The  fog-signal  machinery,  including  the  sirens,  were  repaired  and 
moved  to  and  set  up  in  the  brick  building  erected  last  year.  A  steam 
pump  was  installea,  and  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers  were  fitted  up  for 
using  both  coal  and  crude  petroleum  as  fuel.  About  1,500  feet  of 
pipe  was  laid  to  conduct  the  fuel  oil  from  the  large  tank  on  the  hill 
above  the  landing  to  another  tank  situated  near  tne  signal.  It  was 
found  that  during  cold  weather  the  oil  became  so  chilled  that  it  would 
not  readily  flow  through  the  pipe  line.  This  trouble  w^as  remedied 
by  placing  a  coil  of  small  pipe  in  the  tanks  at  the  point  of  outlet  and 
passing  live  steam  through  it  from  the  boilers.  A  concrete  retain- 
ing wall  was  built.  The  rain  water  was  conveyed  into  the  cisterns. 
Various  repairs  were  made.  As  this  oil-burning  plant  has  been  from 
time  to  time  improved  and  changed  to  adapt  it  especially  to  the  pres- 
ent conditions  on  this  coast,  results  can  not  now  oe  definitely  stated, 
but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  this  system  will  probably 
succeed  and  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  coal.  The  cost  of  delivery 
here  is  somewhat  gi^eater  than  at  Lime  Point,  as  the  oil  is  delivered 
in  cans  and  can  not  as  yet  be  pumped  from  a  barge  into  the  storage 
tank,  as  at  Lime  Point. 

The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  last  two 
annual  reports : 

The  dwelling  occupied  by  tlie  assistant  keepers,  built  in  1856,  an  old  stuccoed 
brick  structure  of  one  and  a  half  stories,  doc^  not  afford  adequate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  keepers  and  their  families.  Plans  and  eatiraatos  for  a  new  double 
dwelling,  to  cost  $11,905,  have  been  approved.  The  Board  recommends  that  an 
appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and  materials 
in  this  vicinity,  tlie  Board  recommends  that  the  amount  of  this  esti- 
mate be  increased  to  $15,000. 

28.  Mils  Rocks^  sovthem  side  of  channel^  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay^  California. — Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  and  bids 
were  asked.  Those  for  the  substructure  were  opened  on  May  19,  and 
those  for  the  superstructure  on  June  8,  1904,  and  the  contracts  were 
made  for  both. 

29.  Fort  Pointy  Point  ^\ infield  Scott^  California. — A  board  walk 
was  built  from  the  roadway  at  the  base  of  the  brick  fort  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  keepers'  cottages  are  situated.  The  act  approved 
June  28,  1902,  appropriated  $7,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pressed-air fog  signal  on  top  of  the  old  brick  fort  at  this  station.  The 
concrete  building  is  completed  and  the  oil  engines,  air  tanks,  piping, 
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cooling  appliances,  etc.,  are  installed.  The  Crosby  automatic  appa- 
ratus and  the  Daboll  trumpets  will  be  installed  soon  and  the  signal 
will  be  put  in  operation.  The  fog-signal  will  be  a  second-class  Daboll 
trumpet,  operated  by  compressed  air.  The  engines  are  5-horsepower 
oil  engines,  with  air  compressors  on  the  same  bedplate,  capable  of 
compressing  28  cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute  and  maintaining  a 
pressure  of  75  pounds  per  -square  inch.  From  these  compressors  the 
air  is  conducted  to  the  first  air  receiver,  made  of  an  ordinary  100- 
gallon  kitchen  boiler,  where  the  maximum  pressure  is  maintained, 
and  thence  through  a  reducing  valve  to  a  smaller  receiver  under  a 
uniform  pressure  of  about  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  appa- 
ratus is  operated  and  the  trumpet  blown  directly  from  the  smaller 
receiver.  The  blasts  are  governed  by  a  Crosby  automatic  governor. 
The  water  for  cooling  the  engine  cylinders  is  stored  in  a  5,000-gallon 
tank,  from  whence  it  passes  around  the  cylinders ;  thence  it  is  pumped 
through  a  coil  of  pipes  situated  in  an  exposed  position  on  tne  ram- 
parts of  the  fort,  cooled,  and  returned  to  tne  tank. 

— .  Quarry  Pointy  Angel  Island^  San  Francisco  Bay^  California, — 
The  following  statement,  made  in  the  Board's  last  twelve  annual  re- 
ports, is  renewed : 

Various  petitions  have  been  received  from  those  representing  marine  interests 
Qslving  that  a  fog-signal  be  established  at  this  point  The  passage  between  the 
eastern  side  of  Angel  Island  and  Southampton  Shoal  Is  quite  narrow.  The 
strong  tides  setting  in  and  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  have  full  force  on  a 
vessel  bound  up  or  down  the  bay,  and  In  the  case  of  ships  l>eing  towed,  as  so 
many  are.  i)ast  this  point,  the  set  of  the  current  is  enough  to  make  it  hazardous, 
there  being  danger  either  of  running  aground  on  Southampton  Shoal  or  Angel 
Island.  An  enormous  quantity  of  shipping  annually  passes  this  point  bound  to 
or  from  the  great  grain  wharves  at  Port  Costa,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers,  and  Mare  Island  Strait  Hundreds  of  the  largest  sailing  ships  are  towed 
from  San  Francisco  to  Port  Costa,  where  they  load  with  grain  and  are  then 
towed  down  and  out  to  sea.  In  this  way  there  is  more  shipping  passing  through 
these  waters  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district,  except  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  casualties  in  the  vicinity  of  this  point. 

Among  many  were  the  following : 

The  ferry  steamer  Contra  Costa,  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Quen- 
tin  with  passengers,  ran  ashore  near  Caiifomia  City. 

The  ship  E.  B,  Sutton,  while  being  towed  down  from  Port  Costa,  ran  ashore 
near  Quarry  Point,  Angel  Island. 

The  ship  Eleanor  Margaret,  bound  to  Port  Costa,  ran  ashore  on  Bluff  Point, 
Raccoon  Straits. 

The  ship  Mauladen,  while  being  towed  to  Port  Costa,  ran  ashore  on  Southamp- 
ton Shoal. 

Mariners  have  asked  that  Quarry  Point  be  selected  for  the  fog-signal  station, 
because  to  make  a  start  uprlver  in  a  fog  It  Is  necessary  to  make  Angel  Island  to 
get  a  departure.  After  careful  examination  the  Board  reached  the  conclusion 
that  a  fog-signal  at  this  locality  would  be  a  decided  aid  to  mariners.  In  view 
of  the  great  economy  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  large  fog  bell  here  in- 
stead of  a  steam  fog-signal.  It  decided  In  favor  of  the  former.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  $(UKX)  to  establish  this  fog  bell,  and  It  is  recommendeil  that  an 
iipproprlation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  by  mariners  that  the  bell  fog  signals  used  at 
the  light  and  fog-signal  stations  in  this  vicinity  are  not  sufficiently  far-reaching. 
The  Board  is  now  of  opinion  that  the  signal  to  be  used  at  Quarry  Point  should 
be  of  a  more  efficient  character  than  a  l)ell,  particularly  as  all  the  commerce 
bound  to  Vallejo,  Mare  Island,  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  must 
pass  close  to  a  bold  and  rocky  promontory.  It  is  believed  that  it  should  be  a 
first-class  compressed-air  siren.  Quarry  Point  being  part  of  the  military  reser- 
vation at  Fort  McDowell,  on  Angel  Island,  no  expense  for  its  site  would  be  in- 
curred. It  Is  estimated  that  such  a  signal,  with  quartera  for  the  keepers,  could 
be  built  for  |12,000. 
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The  Board  now  recommends  that  it  be  authorized  to  exjDend  so 
much  of  this  amount  as  may  bo  needed  from  the  $63,000  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  a  light  and  fog-signal  station  at  Point  Dume, 
California,  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  for  the  establislmient  of  this 
fngnal,  with  quarters  for  the  keepers. 

30.  Lime  Pointy  San  Frannsco  Bay^  California, — Repairs  were 
made  to  the  trail  leading  to  the  station  by  widening  it  and  clearing  it 
of  landslides  and  placing  along  it  400  feet  of  guard  rail.  Improve- 
ments were  made  to  the  oil-burning  plant  under  one  of  the  boilers. 
/V  second  large  wooden  tank,  holding  about  7,800  gallons,  was  erected 
for  the  fuel  oil,  and  a  pipe  line  laid  so  that  the  oil  may  lie  pumped 
direct  from  a  barge  into  the  tank.  The  experiments  in  the  use  of 
crude  fuel  oil  now  being  made  here  are  givmg  encouraging  results. 
This  fog-signal,  which  has  an  excessively  long  blast,  uses  much  steam 
and  burns  about  250  pounds  of  coal  an  hour.  With  fires  banked  the 
consumption  is  15  pounds  an  hour.  ♦  Taking  coal  at  the  average  cost 
of  $9.50  per  ton,  the  cost  for  each  twenty-four  hours  while  the  fog 
whistle  is  in  operation  is  $25.44,  and  with  fires  banked  it  is  $1.48  an 
hour.  When  oil  is  used  the  consumption  while  the  fog-signal  is 
blowing  averages  approximatel}'  10  gallons  each  hour.  When  the 
boilers  are  kept  in  the  condition  of  banked  fires  the  consumption  is  at 
the  rate  of  1.25  gallons  per  hour.  With  oil  at  75  cents  a  barrel  of  42 
gallons  the  cost  for  each  twenty-four  hours  while  the  fog  whistle  is  in 
operation  will  be  $6.91.  With  banked  fires  it  will  be  54  cents. 
\Vhile  the  fog  whistle  is  blowing  the  saving  by  the  use  of  oil  amounts 
to  72  per  cent ;  with  the  fire  banked  the  saving  is  about  63  per  cent  on 
the  coal  prices. 

So.  Yerba  Buena^  San  Franrisro  Bay^  California. — A  brick  chim- 
ney 35  feet  high  was  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  iron  smokestacks 
of" the  fog-signal  boilers,  and  both  boilers  were  connected  with  it  by 
an  iron  smoke  pipe. 

36.  Oakland^  entrance  to  San  Antonio  Creek.,  Oakland  Hqrbor^ 
California. — The  contractor  for  building  the  new  light-house  com- 
pleted his  work  in  July,  1903.  On  July  11  the  light  was  exhibited 
from  the  new  stnicture.  A  Xo.  3  fog-bell  striking  apparatus  was 
installed  to  operate  the  new  3,000- pound  bell.  The  light-house  is  a 
wooden  frame  structure  supported  on  eleven  cylinders,  each  inclosing 
three  piles  and  filled  witn  concrete,  and  on  the  cylinders  rests  a 
framework  of  steel  I  beams  filled  in  with  concrete  arches.  The 
house  has  five  rooms,  one  of  which  contains  the  bell-striking  appa- 
ratus.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

Ifi:  Southamvton  Shoal .^  San  Francisco  Bay^  California. — The  act 
approved  on  Alarch  3,  1903,  appropriated  $30,000  for  establishing  a 
lignt  and  fog-signal  to  mark  the  south  end  of  the  shoal.  Plans  and 
specifications  were  prepared. 

— .  Red  Rock^  upper  part  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  California. — ^This 
rock  is  an  island  about  169  reet  high,  and  contains  about  7^  acres. 
Tt  stands  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  9 J  miles  above  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  and  is  passed  close  to  by  vessels  bound  for 
Port  Costa,  Benicia,  Mare  Island,  and  the  rivers  emptying  into 
Suisun  Bay.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  establishment  of  a  light  at 
Southampton  Shoal,  Red  Rock  would  be  a  better  place  than  Quarry 
Point  for  a  light  and  fog-signal.    With  this  station  vessels  bound  up 
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the  bay  could  make  Southampton  Shoal,  giving  Quarry  Point,  Angel 
Island,  a  wide  berth,  and  from  thence  shape  their  course  to  Red  Rc)ck, 
on  either  side  of  which  they  could  pass.  This  rock  or  island,  formerly 
known  as  Molate  Island,  is  a  military  reservation,  but  does  not  enter 
into  the  adopted  project  for  the  defenses  of  San  Francisco,  and  hence 
no  difficulty  is  expected  in  obtaining  authority  to  occupy  it  for  light- 
house purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  .the  cost  of  a  light  and  fog- 
signal  station  at  Red  Rock  will  be  $30,000,  and  the  Board  recom- 
mends that  an  appropriation  for  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

^1.  East  Brother  Island^  entrance  to  San  Pablo  Bay^  California. — 
Among  other  things  some  300  feet  of  stone  wall,  averaging  6  feet 
high  by  2^  feet  thick,  was  built  as  a  retaining  wall  on  the  exposed 

Eortion  of  the  island  and  filled  in  behind  with  stone.  A  wharf  was 
uilt  extending  out  from  the  east  side  of  the  signal  building.  A  boat 
house  was  built.  The  bell  formerly  used  at  Oakland  was  installed  to 
replace  a  small  one  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  steam  fog-signal.  A 
20,000-gallon  water  tank  was  built  on  a  masonry  foundation. 

Ifi.  Mare  Island^  entrance  to  Karquines  Strait^  San  Pablo  Bay^ 
California, — A  new  fence  was  built  around  the  reservation  and  a 
horsepower  winch  was  erected  at  the  head  of  the  tramway  to  raise 
supplies  from  the  wharf.    Various  repairs  were  made. 

4-i,  Jf5^  and  40.  Napa  Creek  beacons^  California. — Three  single-pile 
lieacons  with  iron  arms  carrying  red  post  lantern  lights  were  erected 
to  mark  the  channel  in  the  waters  extending  from  Mare  Island  to 
Napa  Creek.    The  lights  were  exhibited  on  February  11, 1904. 

— .  Karquines  Strait^  between  San  Pablo  Bay  and  Suisun  Bay^ 
Calif oi'nia. — The  following  statement,  made  in  the  Board's  last  three 
annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

The  immense  commerce  passing  between  Snn  Francisco  Bay  and  the  Sacra- 
mento River  region  passes  tbrougli  Karquines  Strait,  both  going  and  coming, 
and  it  has  become  evident  that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  commerc*^  and 
iiavlgation,  to  establish  a  light  and  fog-signal  on  a  point  o])|K>site  that  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Selby  Smelting  Worlcs.  It  is  estimated  that  this  can  be  done  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $50,000. 

The  Board  now  asks  that  it  be  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of 
this  amount  as  may  be  needed  from  the  $63,000  appropriated  by  ihe 
act  of  March  3,  1901,  for  the  construction  of  a  light  and  fog-sijj^ial 
station  at  Point  Dume,  California,  for  the  establishment  of  this  light 
and  fog-signal. 

57.  Cape  Mendicino^  seaeoast  of  California. — The  land  has  again 
slipped,  causing  more  settlement  of  the  foundations  of  the  dwelRng, 
oil  house,  etc.,  and  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  call  for  some  immedi- 
ate action  to  prevent  further  and  more  serious  damage.  The  struct- 
ure occupied  by  the  assistant  keeper  is  unsafe  for  occupation  by  him- 
self and  his  family.  During  a  recent  windstorm  the  building  was  so 
shaken  that  its  occupants  were  obliged  to  remove  to  the  tower  for 
safety. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  nine  an- 
nual reports,  is  renewed,  and  the  immediate  need  for  it  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged : 

The  temiK)rary  structure  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  keepers  is  almost  uidn- 
habitnbte  on  account  of  its  bad  and  insanitary  condition.  It  is  also  unsafe,  as 
its  foundations  are  so  poor  that  it  has  settled  several  times,  and  although  each 
time  it  has  been  raised  and  temporarily  repaii*ed  It  has  subsequently  settled 
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again.  As  it  was  originally  built  for  an  oil  house  and  not  a  dwelling,  no  per- 
manent improvement  can  be  attempted.  It  is  estimated  that  a  proper  structure 
can  be  erected  for  $5,500,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation  of  that 
amount  he  made  therefor. 

59.  Humboldt^  Table  Bluffs  entrance  to  Humboldt  Bay^  Califor- 
nia.— ^Fog-signal  boilers  were  installed  and  a  brick  chimney  was  built. 
As  the  water  suj)ply  was  destroyed  by  a  landslide  carrying  away  and 
wrecking  the  windmill  and  iBlling  up  the  spring,  a  windmill  and 
pump  were  set  up  and  the  spring  was  dug  out  and  boarded  up.  A  12- 
foot  mill  was  set  on  a  30- foot  steel  frame  tower. 

— .  Humboldt  Bay^  California^  made  in  the  Board's  last  four  an- 
nual reports,  is  renewed : 

There  are  three  lights  maintained  on  the  Jetties  to  guide  vessels  in  over  the 
bar.  These,  however,  are  ineffective  in  thick  or  foggy  weather  by  day  or  night. 
It  is  evident  that  a  fog-signal  is  much  needed  here.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
proper  fog-signal  can  be  established:  on  either  the  north  or  south  Jetty  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $15,000.  The  Board  therefore'  recommends  that  an  appropriation 
of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

62.  North  Jetty  beacon^  Humboldt  Bay^  Calif omia. — ^The  stability 
of  this  beacon  light,  which  is  placed  on  the  north  jetty,  was  endan- 
gered by  the  settlement  of  its  foundation,  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the 
sand  beneath  it.    It  was  moved  inward  about  60  feet. 

67.  Crescent  City^  aeacoast  of  California. — A  5,000-gallon  water 
tank  was  built  on  a  masonry  foundation. 

68.  St.  George  Reef^  on  northwest  Seal  Rock  off  Crescent  City^  sea- 
coojst  of  California. — A  gasoline  launch  22  feet  in  length,  propelled 
by  a  SJ-horsepower  engine,  is  supplied  this  station  for  use  in  commu- 
nicating with  Crescent  City,  10  miles  distant. 


BEPAIBS. 


Repairs,  more  or  less  extensive,  were  made  at  the  following-named 
light-stations : 


3.  La  Playa,  Cal. 

5.  Beacon  No.  3,  Cal. 

9.  Point  Fermi  n,  Cal. 
13.  Point  Hueneme,  Cal. 
10.  Point  Arguello,  Cal. 
17.  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
19.  Point  Sur,  Cal. 
24:.  Point  Montara,  Cal. 


32.  Angel  .Island,  Cal. 

33.  Alcatraz  Fog-Signal,  Cal. 

34.  Alcatraz.  Cal. 

41.  East  Brother  Island,  Cal. 
48.  Roe  Island,  Cal. 
55.  Point  Reyes,  Cal. 
57.  Cape  Mendocino,  Cal. 
6a  Tiinidad  Head,  Cal. 


DAY  OR  UNLIGHTED  BEACONS. 

A  three-pile  beacon  crossed  with  slats,  painted  red,  was  established 
in  Mare  Island  Strait,  on  the  northeasterly  side  of  the  channel  in  16 
feet  of  water. 

58.  Blunts  Reef  light-vessel^  No.  83^  of  Cape  Mendocino^  seacoast 
of  Califomia. — ^The  act  approved  on  March  3,  1903,  appropriated 
$90,000  for  constructing,  equipping,  and  outfitting,  complete  for 
service,  a  first-class  steam  light-vessel,  with  steam  log-signal,  to  be 
situated  off  this  cape.  This  vessel  is  a  first-class  steel  steam  light- 
vessel  of  621  tons  displacement,  length  between  perpendiculars  112 
feet  11  inches,  breadtn  molded  28  feet  6  inches,  depth  of  hold  15 
feet  4  inches.  The  machinery  consists  of  one  vertical  inverted, 
direct-acting,  open-front,  surface-condensing,  fore-and-aft  compound 
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eng[ine,  with  cylinders  10  inches  by  31  inches  and  a  piston  stroke  of 
24  inches.  Steam  is  furnished  by  two  boilers  of  the  gunboat  type  9 
feet  3  inches  mean  diameter  by  IG  feet  4i  inches  long,  with  a  corru- 
gated furnace  in  each  boiler.  The  vessel  has  three  decks,  main  and 
spar  decks  being  continuous,  the  lower  deck  extending  from  stem 
to  coal-bunker  bulkhead  and  from  stempost  to  engine-room  bulk- 
head. She  is  equipped  with  two  lantern  masts  and  trysail  masts 
and  provided  with  niU  set  of  sails.  There  are  staterooms  provided 
in  diiferent  parts  of  the  vessel  for  12  men  and  3  officers,  with  suitable 
lockers,  baths,  etc.  The  ventilating  and  sanitary  conditions  are  of 
the  best;  the  living  quarters  are  roomy  and  comfortable.  She  is 
now  being  built  by  contract,  under  which  she  is  to  be  delivered  by 
December  17,  1904.  She  will  l>e  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  she  is  finished. 

FOG-SIGNALS   OPERATED   BY   STEAAI   OR   OIL   ENGINES. 

16.  Point  Conception^  Calif oimia. — This  12-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  183  hours,  and  consumed  a]x)ut  25 
cords  of  wood. 

16,  Point  Argitello^  Califoimin, — This  12-inch  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, worked  by  a  13-horsepower  oil  engine  and  compressed  air,  was 
in  operation  some  798  hours,  and  consumed  about  1,044  gallons  of 
mineral  oil. 

n.  San  Litis  Obispo^  California, — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  1,288  hours,  and  consumed  about 
89  tons  of  coal. 

19.  Point  Sur^  California. — This  12-inch  steam  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  some  993  hours,  and  consumed  about  26  tons  of 
coal  and  some  68  cords  of  wood. 

22,  Ano  Nuevo  Island^  California. — This  12-inch  steam  whistle, 
in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  994  hours,  and  consumed  about 
68  tons  of  coal. 

2S,  Pigeon  Pointy  California, — This  signal,  consisting  of  one  10- 
inch  and  one  12-inch  steam  whistle,  was  in  operation  some  892  hours, 
and  consumed  about  82  cords  of  wood. 

24.  Point  Montara^  California, — ^This  12-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  939  hours,  and  consumed  some  13 
tons  of  coal  and  about  101  cords  of  wood. 

25,  Farallon^  California, — This  first-class  steam  siren,  in  duplicate, 
was  in  operation  some  844  hours,  and  consumed  about  62  tons  of  coal. 

26,  San  Francisco  light-vessel^  No.  70^  California^ — ^This  12-inch 
steam  chime  whistle,  in  duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  795  hours, 
and  consumed  about  61  tons  of  coal. 

27.  Bonita  Pointy  California. — This  first-class  steam  siren,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  985  hours,  and  consumed  about  66 
tons  of  coal  and  about  6,408  gallons  of  crude  oil. 

30,  Lime  Pointy  California. — ^I'his  12-inch  steam  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  some  966  hours,  and  consumed  about  37  tons 
of  coal  and  about  19,066  gallons  of  crude  oil. 

35,  Yerba  Buena.,  Caltjomia. — This  10-inch  steam  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  some  172  hours,  and  consumed  about  15  tons  of 
coal« 
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41,  East  Brother  Island^  California, — ^This  12-inch  steam  whistle 
was  in  operation  some  56  hours,  and  consumed  about  39  tons  of  coal. 

65,  Point  Reyes,  California, — This  12-inch  steam  whistle,  in  dupli- 
cate, was  in  operation  some  1,362  hours,  and  consumed  about  121  tons 
of  coal. 

56.  Point  Arena,  California, — This  signal,  consisting  of  one  10- 
inch  and  one  12-inch  steam  whistle,  was  in  operation  some  1,190 
hours,  and  consumed  about  84  cords  of  wood. 

69.  Ilitmholdt,  Califoimia. — This  signal,  consisting  of  one  10-inch 
and  one  12-inch  steam  whistle,  was  in  operation  some  584  hours,  and 
consumed  about  58  cords  of  wood. 

68.  St,  George  Reef,  California, — This  12-inch  steam  whistle,  in 
duplicate,  was  in  operation  some  569  hours,  and  consumed  about  51 
tons  of  coal. 

BUOYAGE. 

The  buoyage  of  this  district  continues  in  excellent  condition. 

San  Luis  Obispo  bell  buoy,  disabled  in  August,  1903,  was  replaced 
in  September,  1903. 

Blunts  Beef  whistling  buoy,  off  Cape  Mendocino,  reported  as  not 
sounding  in  August,  was  replaced  in  December,  1903.  As  it  was 
again  reported  as  not  sounding  in  Mav,  it  was  replaced  on  June  16, 
1904. 

Gammon  Shoal  buoy,  San  Diego  Bay,  was  shifted  on  October  7, 
1903,  some  200  feet  to  conform  to  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
bar. 

San  Pedro  Bav  bell  buov  went  adrift  in  April  and  was  replaced 
in  October,  1903.* 

Mare  Island  Strait  buoy.  No.  1,  a  second-class  spar,  was  estab- 
lished in  December,  1903,  in  16  foet  of  water,  about  400  feet  from 
South  Vallejo  beacon. 

Outer  End  North  Jetty  buoy,  No.  1,  Himiboldt  Bar,  went  adrift  in 
December,  1903,  and  was  replaced  in  January,  1904,  in  21  feet  of 
water. 

San  Pedro  Entrance  buoy.  No.  1,  San  Pedro  Harbor,  which  went 
adrift  in  February',  was  replaced  in  April,  1904. 

Outer  End  South  Jetty  buoy.  No.  2,  Humboldt  Bar,  which  went 
adrift  in  February,  was  rejplaced  in  June,  1904. 

Point  Pinos  whistling  buoy,  which  went  adrift  in  March,  was 
replaced  in  March,  1904. 

San  Pedro  Harbor  buoy.  No.  2,  was  temporarily  discontinued  on 
April  16,  1904,  owing  to  the  work  of  dredging  tlie  harbor. 

Mile  Rock  bell  buoy,  San  Francisco  entrance,  disabled  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  was  replaced  on  December  23,  1903. 

Four  and  Three-Quarter  Fathom  buoy,  San  Francisco  Bay,  which 
was  dragged  about  600  feet  out  of  position,  was  replaced  on  December 

30. 1903. 

Rodgers  Break,  a  first-class  nun  buoy,  off  Point  Gorda,  was  estab- 
lished on  November  27,  1903,  in  153  feet  of  water,  about  one-fourth 
mile  SW.  i  W.  of  Rodgers  Break. 

Mouse  Rock  bell  buoy,  Estero  Bay,  reported  disabled  on  January 

12. 1904,  will  be  replaced  as  soon  as  practicable. 

West  End  Middle  Ground  buoy,  Humboldt  Bay,  which  went  adrift 
in  March,  was  replaced  on  April  27, 1904. 
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Piedras  Blancas  whistling  buoy,  which  went  adrift  on  May  2,  was 
replaced  on  May  4, 1904. 

Pillar  Point  JEleef  buoy,  No.  1,  Half  moon  Bay,  which  went  adrift  on 
May  4,  was  replaced  on  May  10, 1904. 

LlGHT-HOrSE  DEPOT. 

Terha  Buena,  California, — A  traveling  crane,  capable  of  lifting  3 
tons  and  a  1-ton  chain  hoist  were  installed  in  the  blacksmith  shop  tor 
use  in  handling  heavy  work  in  connection  with  repairs  to  buoys,  etc. 
The  flooring  of  the  storehouses  was  repaired  and  the  underpinning 
and  sills  were  renewed.  The  debris  which  had  washed  down  from  the 
hillside  and  lodged  against  the  back  of  the  houses  was  removed,  the 
ground  was  graded  off,  and  a  pitch-paved  gutter  put  down  around 
the  buildings  to  carry  away  the  rain  water. 

The  act  approved  on  March  3,  1903,  appropriated  $8,000  for  the 
erection  of  an  oil  house  at  this  depot.  Plans  and  specifications  were 
prepared  for  the  work  and  contract  therefor  was  made.  The  work  of 
construction  will  be  commenced  soon. 

TENDERS. 

Madrono. — ^This  iron  screw  steamer,  built  in  1885,  is  of  about  412 
tons  gross  burden.  She  changed,  placed,  or  replaced  115  buoys; 
landed  some  782  tons  of  coal  at  28  stations;  delivered  supplies  at  42 
stations,  and  visited  159  stations  for  inspection.  In  doing  this  she 
steamed  9,243  miles,  upon  a  consumption  of  some  1,017  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  crew  was  employed  at  the  light-house  depot  608 
hours,  and  the  vessel  has  been  laid  up  15  days  for  repairs  to  hull  and 
machinery. 

The  Madrono^g  steam  launch, — This  launch  is  used  by  the  inspector 
for  running  between  San  Francisco,  where  his  office  is  located,  and  the 
light-house  depot  on  Yerba  Buena  Island,  and  for  distributing  sup- 
pRes  to  harbor  stations.  During  the  past  year  she  ran  about  833 
miles,  on  a  consumption  of  some  14  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

Tender  for  the  engineer  of  the  Twelfth  light-house  district. — ^The 
following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  annual  reports 
for  1888, 1899, 1901,  and  1903: 

There  Jr  now  no  tender  for  the  engineer  service  of  this  important  district. 
The  only  tender  that  can  go  to  sea  is  almost  constantly  employed  by  the  in- 
spector in  supplying  and  inspecting  the  light-stations  and  in  caring  for  its  buoys. 
The  steam  launch  can  be  used  only  in  the  sheltered  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  An  additional  tender  Is  much  needed  capable  of  attending  to  construction 
and  repair  work  at  the  several  exposed  stations  in  this  district,  which  extends 
along  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  boundary  between  California  and  Mexico  to  the 
boundary  between  California  and  Oregon.  It  is  estimated  that  a  proper  tender 
for  this  duty  can  l>e  built  for  not  exceeding  $90,000,  and  It  is  recommended  that 
an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

The  following  recommendation  was  made  in  the  Board's  annual 
report  for  1900  and  1903 : 

When  the  estimate  for  this  vessel  was  made  it  could  have  been  built  for  the 
sum  named.  It  can  not  now  be  built  for  less  than  $125,000,  and  the  Board 
recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  this  vessel  can  not  be  built  for  less  than 
$135,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  this 
amount  be  made  therefor. 
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HAWAHAN   LIGHT-HOUSE   ESTABLISHMENT. 
[Being  a  part  of  the  Twelfth  light-house  district.] 

On  December  29, 1903,  the  Liffht-House  Board  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hawaiian  light-house  service.  The  Board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  at  its  session  on 
January  4, 1904,  ordered  that  "  the  boundaries  of  the  Twelfth  United 
States  light-house  district  be  extended  so  as  to  include  within  it  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  dependencies." 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  meantime,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  had  on  December  23,  1903, 
decided  that  "  the  appropriations  for  the  Light-House  Establishment, 
so  far  as  applicable  thereto,  could  be  extended  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
the  light-houses  and  buoys"  of  Hawaii.  Hence  the  Board  found 
itself  able  to  meet  the  expenses  required  to  support  the  Hawaiian 
light-house  service. 

On  December  28,  1903,  the  President  by  proclamation  ordered  that 
the  light-house  service  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  be  taken  over  on 
January  1,  1904,  and  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
through  the  Light-House  Board,  be  charged  with  all  the  administra- 
tive duties  relative  thereto. 

The  light-houses  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  were  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  President. 
The  Territory  was  then  made  a  portion  of  the  Twelfth  light-house 
district  by  the  Light-House  Board,  and  assistants  were  assigned  to  the 
inspector  and  engineer  of  that  district  for  duty  in  the  subdivision. 

Assistant  to  the  inspector. — Lieut.  Commander  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S. 
Navv. 

Assistant  to  the  engineer. — First  Lieut.  J.  R.  Slattery,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 

There  are  in  the  subdivision : 

L!ght-houKe8  and  beacon  lights  maintainedf  by  tlie  United  States 18 

Day  or  unliglited  beacons 19 

Bell  buoys 1 

Other  buoys 20 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

Nawiliwili^  east  side  of  Kauai  Islaiid^  on  Ninini  Pointy  north 
entrance  to  Nawiliwili  Harbor. — A  lantern  of  small  power  was  placed 
before  a  small  window  in  a  room  built  on  top  of  a  square  wooden 
trestle  tower  40  feet  high.  The  light  is  estimated  to  be  70  feet  above 
high  water.  The  lamp  was  out  oi  repair,  and  the  room  on  the  tower 
needed  to  be  rebuilt.  The  room  on  top  of  the  tower  was  therefore 
removed,  and  a  small  box  locker  built  in  its  place.  On  this  locker 
was  mounted  a  small  lens  lantern.  The  tower  is  dilapidated  and 
uasafe.  The  dwelling  is  not  fit  for  human  habitation.  There  is  no 
oilhouse. 

Barbers  Pjoint^  on  Barbers  Pointy  the  southwest  cape  of  the  island 
of  Oahu. — ^This  is  a  fifth-order  fixed  white  light  estimated  to  be  50 
feet  above  high  water.  The  light  is  shown  from  a  white  cylindrical 
stone  tower  40  feet  high.    The  station  is  reached  by  a  very  rough 
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trail  from  the  railroad,  3  miles  distant.  The  roof  of  the  keei>er's 
dwelling  was  re])aired. 

Honmuln  Harbor  range  lights^  Honolulu  Harbor. — ^The  front  ranee 
is  located  in  the  harbor  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  reef.  It  is  a  fifth- 
order  fixed  red  light  with  a  white  sector,  25  feet  above  high  water. 
The  light  is  shown  from  a  white  pyramidal  wooden  tower  35  feet 
high,  built  on  piles.  The  piles  are  decayed,  and  the  structure  is 
unsafe.  The  rear  range  light  is  a  fixed  green  light,  consisting  of  an 
ordinary  kitchen  lanin,  estimated  to  be  55  feet  above  high  water.  It 
is  shown  from  a  small  iron  box  placed  on  top  of  the  custom-house. 

Diamond  Head^  on  the  south  side  of  Oahu  Island^  on  the  southwest 
side  of  Diamond  Head^  4,  miles  southeast  of  Honolulu. — This  is  a 
small  third-order  fixed  white  light,  estimated  to  be  175  feet  above 
high  water.  It  is  shown  from  a  white  pyramidal  stone  tower  62 
feet  high.  To  provide  room  for  storing  supplies,  a  floor  was  built 
in  the  tower,  14  feet  above  the  ground  floor,  and  shelves  were  placed 
in  both  rooms  so  formed.  Windows  were  also  placed  in  two  exist- 
ing openings  in  the  tower  walls.  There  are  no  quarters  at  the  light- 
house for  the  keeper,  who  lives  in  a  private  dwelling  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  light-house. 

Ka  lae  o  ka  laau^  on  the  southwest  point  of  the  island  of  MolokaL — 
This  is  a  fourth-order  fixed  white  light,  estimated  to  be  50  feet  above 
high  water.  It  is  shown  from  a  white  wooden  pyramidal  tower  30 
feet  high. 

Kannukakai  range  lights^  on  the  southeast  coast  of  MolokaL — This 
range  consists  of  two  low-power  lanterns — one  red,  the  other  white — 
hung  on  posts.  This  range  guides  vessels  through  the  break  in  the 
reef  to  the  anchorage. 

Lahaina^  on  the  west  coast  of  Maui^  at  Lahaina  Roads. — This  is  a 
fixed  white  light  composed  of  two  ordinary  kitchen  lamps  of  small 
power,  with  red  and  green  sectors,  estimatea  to  be  20  feet  above  high 
water.  The  lights  are  shown  from  a  white  wooden  pyramidal  tower 
built  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  storehouse.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
this  light  from  the  lights  in  the  town. 

Maalaea  Bay,  island  of  Maui. — ^This  consists  of  an  ordinary  red 
lantern  hung  from  a  post. 

Kanahene  Point  (kinau),  on  the  south  coast  of  Maui,  icest  side  of 
La  Perouse  or  Keonevis  Bay,  3  miUs  south  of  Makena. — This  is  a 
fixed  white  light,  composed  of  two  ordinary  kitchen  lamps,  estimated 
to  be  50  feet  above  hign  water.  The  light  is  shown  from  a  pyramidal 
room  built  at  the  top  of  a  square  wooden  trestle  tower  40  feet  high. 
The  trestle  is  in  bad  condition.  The  light  marks  a  low  lava  spit  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  It  was  erected  because  of  wrecks  on  this  point. 
There  is  no  dwelling  for  keeper  at  the  light-house.  The  keeper  lives 
3  miles  away  and  is  compelled  to  cross  me  rough  trail  over  the  lava 
flow. 

Mahukona,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  7  miles 
south  of  Upolo  Point. — This  is  a  fixed  white  light  consisting  of  an 
ordinary  house  lamp,  estimated  to  be  50  feet  above  high  water.  The 
light  is  shown  from  the  top  of  a  beehive-shaped  solid  stone  tower  23 
feet  high. 

Kawaihae,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Hawaii,  about  H  miles  south 
of  Upolo  Point. — This  is  a  fixed  white  light  of  low  power,  estimated  to 
be  60  feet  above  high  water.    The  light  is  shown  from  the  bay  win- 
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dow  of  a  small  room  built  on  the  top  of  a  square  wooden  trestle  tower 
40  feet  high.  A  footpath  leads  from  the  light  to  the  village,  one- 
quarter  01  a  mile  away,  where  the  steamer  lands.  There  is  no 
dwelling  for  keeper  and  no  oil  house. 

Wamkea^  Ililo  Bay^  southeast  side  of  Ililo  Bay^  in  rear  of  wharf 
near  entrance  to  Waiakea  Creek. — There  is  a  fixed  red  light  formed 
by  placing  a  red  screen  in  front  of  a  city  arc  light.  It  is  05  feet  above 
high  water. 

Cocoanut  Pointy  southwest  part  of  Ililo  Bay, — This  is  a  32-candle- 
power  incandescent  light,  using  the  city  electric  current. 

Paukaa^  on  Paukaa  Pointy  on  north  entrance  to  Ililo  Bay^  2  miles 
north  of  Hilo, — ^This  is  a  fixed  green  light,  of  low  power,  composed  of 
three  small  reflector  lamps,  estimated  to  be  150  feet  above  high  water. 
The  light  is  shown  from  the  bay  window  of  a  small  room  constructed 
at  the  top  of  a  wooden  trestle  tower  35  feet  high. 

Makahanaloa^  east  coast  of  Hawaii^  7  mihs  north  of  Hilo^  one-half 
mile  south  of  Alia  Point. — This  is  a  fixed  white  sixth-order  light,  esti- 
mated to  be  65  feet  above  high  water.  The  light  is  shown  from  the 
bay  window  of  a  small  room  built  at  the  top  of  a  wooden  trestle  tower 
40  feet  high.  There  is  no  dwelling  for  keeper.  The  tower  and  oil 
house  are  in  a  dilapidated  and  unsafe  condition.  Minor  repairs  were 
made  to  this  tower. 

Laupahoehoe^  northeast  coast  of  Hawaii^  about  20  miles  north  of 
Hilo. — This  is  a  fixed  white  light  of  low  power,  shown  by  an  ordinary 
house  lamp,  estimated  to  be  35  feet  above  high  water.  It  is  shown 
from  a  box  on  a  wooden  trestle  tower  30  feet  high.  The  tower  is  in 
a  dilapidated  condition  and  the  light  inefficient.  It  is  distinguished 
with  (fifficulty  from  the  lights  of  the  town  behind  it.  There  is  neither 
dwelling  for  keeper  nor  oil  house.  The  light  marks  a  reef  projecting 
into  the  sea. 

Kauhala^  north  side  of  Hawaii^  about  6  miles  south  of  Upolo 
Point. — This  is  a  fixed  white  sixth-order  light,  estimated  to  be  65  feet 
above  high  water.  It  is  shown  from  the  bay  window  of  a  small  room 
built  at  the  top  of  a  wooden  trestle  tower  40  feet  high.  The  light 
marks  a  low  point  projecting  into  the  sea  from  high  cliffs  on  each  side. 
There  are  no  quarters  for  the  keeper.  The  oil  house  is  little  more 
than  a  shed.  The  light  was  established  because  of  wrecks  on  the 
point  it  marks. 

DAY   BEACONS. 

Most  of  these  stations  ftre  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  they 
should  be  rebuilt;  failing  that,  they  should  be  thoroughly  repaireci, 
and  in  most  cases  the  present  old  and  poor  illuminating  apparatus 
should  be  replaced  by  new  f  ull-|)owered  lights  of  proper  orders. 

The  coasts  of  these  islands  need  to  be  strongly  lighted,  because  of 
the  many  sugar  plantations  on  which  there  are  strong  electric  lights 
visible  man^  miles  at  sea.  These  lights,  however,  are  frequently  sev- 
eral miles  inland,  and  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  mistaken  for 
coast  lights,  strong  and  frequent  lights  along  the  coast  are  necessaiy. 
Recently  the  U.  S.  S.  Iroquois^  while  on  a  trip  to  Midway,  sighted  a 
bright  light  on  Kauai  wnen  12  miles  at  sea.  When  2  miles  from 
shore  the  loom  of  the  land  was  picked  up,  and  after  running  10  miles 
along  the  coast  the  light  was  found  to  be  some  3  miles  inland.    No 
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light  could  be  seen  at  Nawiliwili,  or  Koloa  Point.  Suitable  red  lights 
on  these  points  would  have  made  it  possible  to  tell  that  this  light  was 
not  on  the  coast.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  these  islands  an  abundance  of 
stone,  suitable  for  concrete  worK,  can  be  found  within  comparatively 
short  distances  of  light-house  sites.  Good  building  sand  is  rare,  but 
certain  sea  sands  are  used  with  success,  and  these  sands  are  said  to  be 
found  very  generally.  The  use  of  iron  is  regarded  as  inadvisable, 
owing  to  the  great  difficulty  experienced  here  in  protecting  from  cor- 
rosion, which  when  once  started  is  exceedingly  rapid.  Wood  struc- 
tures, properly  cared  for,  last  well.  It  is  therefore  thought  that  all 
construction  should  be  of  stone,  concrete,  or- wood. 

Some  20  private  lights  are  being  shown  at  various  points  among  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  These  the  Board  can  neither  prohibit,  permit, 
nor  maintain  without  legislative  action.  The  Board,  therefore,  rec- 
ommends that  the  appropriation  for  lighting  rivers  be  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "  and  Hawaiian  waters  "  after  the  words  "  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,"  and  that  the  appropriation  be  increased 
properly  therefor. 

The  Board  is  without  special  funds  to  maintain  the  Hawaiian 
light-house  service,  as  it  is  to  maintain  the  Porto  Rican  light-house 
service.  The  Board  has  been  able  to  barely  maintain  the  Hawaiian 
light-house  service  from  the  general  appropriations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  United  States  Light-House  Service;  but,  as  the  appro- 
Eriations  are  only  sufficient  to  maintain  the  United  States  Light- 
[ouse  Service,  they  are  insufficient  to  maintain,  in  the  wav  it  ought, 
the  Hawaiian  light-house  service  in  addition  to  the  United  States 
Light-House  Service.  The  Board  has  kept  the  Hawaiian  lights 
burning  in  the  condition  it  found  them,  paying  the  light-keepers  and 
making  such  inconsiderable  and  inexpensive  repairs  as  were  abso- 
lutely needed  to  keep  the  light-houses  from  falling  down.  It  can  not 
put  the  structures  in  proper  repair,  nor  can  it  substitute  proper  illu- 
minating apparatus  for  the  poor  lights  now  shown  unless  funds  are 
provided  for  so  doing.  The  Board,  in  its  last  annual  report,  esti- 
mated that  it  would  cost  $25,000  yearly  to  take  over  and  maintain  the 
Hawaiian  light-house  establishment.  Now,  with  fuller  knowledge, 
the  Board  states  that  if  a  proper  amount  can  not,  as  would  be  desir- 
able, be  appropriated  as  a  lump  sum,  then  there  should  be  added  to 
and  divided  among  the  appropriations  for  repairs  of  light-houses, 
supplies  of  light-nouses,  expenses  of  buoyage,  salaries  of  light- 
keepers,  and  lighting  of  rivers,  such  sums  that  the  Hawaiian  light- 
house service  may  be  maintained  without  detriment,  as  it  now  is,  to 
the  United  States  Light-House  Establishment. 

One  set  of  range  beacons  in  Pearl  Harbor  were  replaced  during  the 
year.  A  second  set  of  range  beacons  in  Pearl  Harbor  were  white- 
washed. 


THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


This  district  extends  from  the  boundary  between  California  and 
Oregon  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ynited  States  and  includes 
Alaska.  It  embraces  all  aids  to  navigation  on  the  seacoast  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  on  the  United  States  waters  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait, 
Washington  Sound,  and  Georgia  Strait,  and  on  the  tidal  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  sea,  straits,  and  sound  between  the  limits  named,  together 
with  those  on  Alaskan  waters. 

Inspector, — Commander  C.  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Engineer, — Capt.  (now  Maj.)  William  C.  Langfitl,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  Army. 

There  are  in  this  district — 

Light-houses 35 

Light-vessels  In  position 2 

Day  or  unlighted  beacons—, 51 

Fog-signals  oi^erated  by  steam,  hot  air,  or  oil  engines 20 

Fog-signals  operated  by  clockwork 5 

Gas-lighted  buoys  in  position 1 

Whittling  buoys  in  position 8 

Bell  buoys  In  position 4 

Other  buoys  in  position , 290 

Steamer  Manzaniia,  buoy  tender  and  for  supply  and  inspection 1 

Steamer  Columbiney  for  construcrtlon  and  repair 1 

Steamer  Heathery  buoy  tender  and  for  supply  and  Inspection 1 

LIGHT-STATIONS. 

69.  Gape  Blanco^  seacoast  of  Oregon, — ^The  following  recommenda- 
tion, made  in  the  Board's  last  seven  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

The  quarters  are  insufficient  for  the  three  keepers.  They  can  not  be  added  to 
or  altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  station.  It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  new 
building  can  be  erected  for  not  exceeding  $4,500,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an 
appropriation  of  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

90.  Tamiina  Head^  seacoast  of  Oregon. — The  boundary  fence  was 
rebuilt.  The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last 
five  annual  reports,  is  renewed : 

The  quarters  furnished  the  three  keepers  are  insufficient  for  their  needs. 
These  quarters  can  not  be  added  to  or  altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  station. 
A  new  building  is  required.  It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  one  can  be  erected 
for  not  exceeding  $4,000,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriation  of 
that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

92.  Tillamook  Roek^  seacoast  of  Oregon. — A  new  boiler  for  the 
hoisting  engine  was  installed.     Various  repairs  were  made. 

9^.  Desdemona  Sands^  month  of  Cohtmbia  Rirer^  Oregon. — A 
windlass  for  hoisting  small  boats  was  set  up.  The  fog-signal  appa- 
ratus was  repaired. 

182.  Destruction  Island^  seacoasf  of  Washington, — The  landing 
derrick  was  rebuilt.  The  incline  leading  from  the  platform  to  the 
top  of  the  bluff  was  rebuilt  and  the  walk  from  the  tower  to  the  dwell- 
ing renewed.    Various  repairs  were  made. 
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186.  Slip  Pointy  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait^  Washington. — The  act  ap- 
proved on  June  6,  1900,  appropriated  $12,500  for  establishing  a  light 
and  fog-signal  station  at  Slip  Point,  Clallam  Bay,  Washington. 
Bids  for  building  the  station  were  opened  on  September  10,  1903. 
The  lowest  bid  received  was  in  excess  of  the  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion left  after  pajring  for  the  site.  On  September  30, 1903,  the  Board 
authorized  the  building  of  the  station  by  hired  labor  and  the  purchase 
of  material  under  existing  regulations.  The  necessary  material  was 
purchased,  much  of  it  landed  at  the  site,  and  actual  work  was  begun 
m  June.  The  walk  from  ftie  dwelling  to  the  fog-signal  building  was 
completed.  The  brick  foundation  walls  of  the  dwelling  were  built, 
and  much  excavation  for  the  fog-signal  building  done.  It  is  expected 
that  the  station  will  be  completed  by  October  1, 1904. 

189.  Ediz  Hook^  Juan  de  Fuca  &trait^  Washington. — A  new  plank 
walk  was  laid  from  d'welling  to  tower. 

The  following  recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual 
report,  is  renewed : 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  add  to  and  repair  the  present  dwelling,  making  it 
a  double  dwelling  suitable  for  the  two  keeixjrs,  also  to  build  a  separate  tower 
and  fog-signal  building  and  to  lay  cement  walks  around  the  building.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  will  cost  $10,110,  and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appro- 
priation of  this  amount  be  made  therefor. 

190.  New  Du7igene88^  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait^  Washington. — The  act 
approved  on  April  28,  1904,  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  new  dwelling. 
Plans  and  specifications  therefor  are  being  prepared. 

191.  Smith  Islund^  entrance  to  Admiralty  Inlet^  Washington. — ^The 
boat  ways  were  renewed.  A  concrete  section  was  placed  on  the  beach 
where  the  drift  had  formerly  broken  down  the  wooden  stringers  and 
the  ways  were  extended  out  to  low  water. 

193.  Admiralty  Head^  entrance  to  Admiralty  Inlet^  Washington. — 
Owing  to  the  fortification  work  it  was  found  necessary  to  move  the 
light-station.  Exchange  was  made  of  the  light-house  site  for  two 
suitable  pieces  of  ground  near  ^y  belonging  to  the  War  Department. 
The  act  approved  on  March  3,  1901,  appropriated  $12,000  to  be  used 
in  part  pavment  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  The  station  now  being 
bunt  by  the  War  Department  is  practically  completed.  The  light 
was,  on  June  25,  1903,  moved  and  established,  without  change  in  the 
characteristic,  in  the  new  station. 

195.  Marrowstone  Pointy  Adm^iralty  Inlet ^  Washington. — The  boat- 
house  was  moved  and  converted  into  a  barn.  A  fence  was  built 
around  the  reservation. 

201.  Battery  Point  light-station^  Washington. — ^The  following 
recommendation,  made  in  the  Board's  last  annual  report,  is  renewed : 

The  act  approved  on  June  28,  1902,  appropriated  |6,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fog-signal  at  this  point  A  preliminary  survey  was  made  to  determine  the 
area  and  the  boimdaries  of  the  site  selected.  The  prices  aslced  by  the  owners 
of  this  land  are  in  excess  of  the  appropriation.  It  is  thought  that  by  condemn- 
ing the  land  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  figure  under  the  appropriation,  leaving, 
however,  but  little  for  the  construction  of  the  station.  The  Board  therefore 
recommends  that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $6,000  be  made  for  completing 
this  station. 

It  is  now  found  that  owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor  and 
material  since  the  estimate  was  made,  some  three  years  ago,  $8,000 
will  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Board  therefore  now  recom- 
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mends  that  an  appropriation  of  $8,000,  instead  of  $6,000,  as  first 
asked,  be  made  therefor. 

£03.  Robinson  Point  post  liaht^  Washington. — The  following  rec- 
ommendation, made  in  the  Board's  last  seven  annual  reports,  is 
renewed : 

The  dwelling  at  this  station  is  arranged  for  tlie  accommodation  of  one  fam- 
ily, but  as  there  are  two  keepers  employed  the  quarters  are  iusuflicient  and  a 
new  building  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  estimated  that  a  suitable  building  can 
be  erected  for  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  that  amount  be  made  therefor. 

20If..  Browns  Pointy  Puget  Sounds  Washington. — ^The  act  approved 
on  June  6, 1900,  appropriated  $6,000  for  astablishing  a  light  and  fog- 
signal  station  here.  The  station  was  completed  in  September,  1903, 
and  on  October  2G,  1903,  the  light  was  shown. 

211.  Muclcilteo  Pointy  Possession  Sound^  Washington. — ^The  act 
approved  on  January  9,  1903,  appropriated  $22,000  tor  establishing 
this  light  and  fog-signal.  Measures  are  now  being  taken  to  obtain 
title  to  the  site  selected. 

£26.  Burrows  Island,  Washington  Sound,  Washington. — The  act 
approved  on  February  24,  1903,  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  light  and  fog-signal.  A  site  was  obtained  on  June 
28,  1904,  by  condemnation,  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  $350  were 
awarded.  Plans  and  specifications  for  building  the  station  are  being 
prepared. 

238.  Semiahmoo  Uarbor,  Washington  Sound,  Washingto7i. — The 
land  for  the  site  of  this  light-station  was  condemned  on  January  10, 
1904,  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  $50  were  awarded.  A  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  station  is  now  being  made. 

239.  Tree  Point,  entrance  to  Revillagigedo  Channel,  Alaska. — The 
construction  of  this  light-station  was  completed,  and  on  April  30, 
1904,  the  light  was  shown  therefrom  for  the  first  time.  A  slight  fire 
occurred  here  on  May  15,  1904.     The  damages  were  repaired. 

2Ifi.  Mary  Island,  Revillagigedo  Chaiirvel,  Alaska. — The  con- 
tractors for  the  erection  of  the  station  completed  their  work  on  July 
31,  1903.  The  station  was  lighted  on  July  15, 1903,  for  the  first  time. 
The  cisterns  and  the  approach  to  the  boat  ways  were  repaired. 

241.  Guard  Island,  entrance  to  Tongas  Nan^ows,  Clarence  Strait, 
Alaska. — ^The  material  for  building  the  structures  was  purchased  last 
fall  and  shipped  to  the  site,  together  with  a  sm^ll  party  of  workmen. 
All  clearing,  grading,  and  excavating  for  the  several  structures  was 
completed  and  work  was  discontinued  on  January  1, 1904,  on  account 
of  rough  weather.  Work  was  again  resumed  in  the  early  part  of 
June.  It  is  expected  that  the  station  will  be  completed  by  October  1, 
1904. 

21^2.  Lincoln  Rock,  Clarence  Strait,  Alaska. — ^The  work  of  con- 
structing the  station  was  completed,  and  the  station  was  on  December 
1,  1903,  lighted  for  the  first  time.  A  cutwater  was  built  on  the  south 
end  of  the  pier  to  split  the  seas  and  prevent  their  breaking  against  the 
superstructure.  A  narrow  apron  on  the  footing  was  built  around  the 
base  of  the  pier  to  prevent  undermining  by  the  sea  at  the  junction  of 
the  pier  with  the  surface  of  the  rock.  The  vaults  inside  the  pier  were 
fiUed  up  with  gravel  to  the  level  of  the  hoisting  engine-room  floor, 
and  a  cement  floor  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  gravel  filling.  The 
exterior  of  the  pier  was  repaired  at  various  pointe. 
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845.  Southeast  Five  Finger  Islands^  Frederick  Sounds  Alaska. — 
The  landing  platform  was  raised  4  feet,  strengthened,  and  enlarged. 
The  hoisting  engine  and  boiler  were  moved  to  the  landing  platform, 
and  an  engine  house  was  built.  A  workshop  12  feet  by  20  feet  was 
built.  The  old  buildings  used  by  the  contractors  were  removed,  and 
the  grounds  were  cleaned  up.  The  fog-signal  apparatus  was  also 
overhauled  and  put  in  good  working  order. 

2^6,  Fairway  Island^  entranc-e  to  Peril  Strait^  Alaska. — On  March 
23,  1904,  the  plans  and  specifications  were  completed  for  building  the 
station  by  hired  labor  and  purchase  of  material,  and  the  materials 
were  purchased  and  landed  at  the  site,  when  the  work  of  construction 
was  begim.  The  grading  for  the  foundations  of  the  dwelling  and  the 
boathouse  was  finished,  and  much  clearing  was  done  to  extend  the 
visibility  of  the  light  up  Peril  Strait.  It  is  expected  that  the  station 
will  be  completed  by  October  1,  1904. 

iSi9.  Point  lietreat,  Lynn  Canal,  Alaska. — Plans  and  specifications 
were  made  for  building  the  station  by  hired  labor  and  purchase  of 
material,  and  the  materials  were  purchased  and  landed  at  the  site,  and 
the  work  of  construction  was  begim.  Much  grading  was  done.  It  is 
expected  that  the  station  will  l^e  completed  by  October  1,  1904. 

251.  Point  Sherman,  Lynn  Canal,  Alaska. — The  plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  made  for  building  the  station  by  hired  labor  and  pur- 
chase of  material.  The  material  was  purchased  and  landed  at  the 
site,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  begun.  Much  grading  was 
done.  It  is  expected  that  the  station  willoe  completed  by  October 
1,  1904. 

252.  Scotch  Cap,  Unimak  Pass,  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska. — ^The 
station  was  completed  on  July  17,  but  it  was  nearly  a  month  earlier 
when  it  was  lighted,  on  June  IS,  1903.  The  fog-signal  was  ready  on 
July  17,  but,  upon  starting,  all  three  check  valves  were  broken,  mak- 
ing the  signal  useless.  New  valves  were  procured,  and  the  signal  was 
made  ready  for  use  on  September  16,  1903. 

253.  Cape  Sarichef,  entrance  from  Bering  Sea  to  Unimak  Pass, 
Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska. — The  station  was  completed  on  October  1, 
1903,  with  the  exception  of  placing  the  lantern.  On  October  1,  1903, 
while  unloading  material,  the  small  boat  capsized  and  one  of  the 
laborers  was  drowned.  Men  and  material  for  completing  the  work 
were  sent  up  to  the  station  in  May,  1904.  No  reports  have  been 
received  since  that  date.  It  is  expected  that  the  station  will  be  ready 
by  July  1, 1904. 

The  following-named  amounts  were  appropriated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  light-houses  and  fog-signals  in  Alaskan  waters : 

By  act  of  June  6,  1900 $100,000 

By  act  of  March  3,  IWl 200,000 

By  act  of  June  28,  1902.^ 126,013 

By  act  of  March  3,  1903 200,000 

Total   626,013 

The  approximate  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  light  and  fog- 
signal  stations  in  Alaska,  after  completing  the  stations  now  under 
construction,  will  be  about  $75,000. 

After  the  completion  of  these  stations,  the  Board  tecommends  that 
the  balance  of  the  appropriation  be  used  toward  establishing  a  light- 
house depot  in  Alad^a. 
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POST  LIGHTS. 


These  lights  are  efficient  aids  to  navigation  in  the  inland  waters  of 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  their  numbers  could  be  materially 
Increased  with  great  advantage  to  commerce.  With  few  exceptions, 
these  lights  have  been  inspected  during  the  year,  and  many  of  the 
structures  have  been  painted  and  repaired  or  rebuilt.  Few  com- 
I)laints  have  been  received,  and  the  laborers  in  charge  of  the  post 
Jights  have  generally  done  their  work  satisfactorily.  The  utility  of 
these  post  lights  is  thoroughly  recognized,  and  numerous  requests  for 
new  post  lights  were  received.  Thirteen  posts  lights  were  established 
and  four  discontinued  during  the  year. 


REPAIRS. 


Repairs  more  or  less  extensive  were  made  at  the  following  light- 
stations  : 


69.  Cape  Blanco,  Oreg. 

70.  Coquille  River,  Oreg. 

71.  Cape  Arago,  Oreg. 
84.  Heceta  Head,  Oreg. 
91.  Cape  Meares,  Oreg. 

173.  Cai)e  Disappointment,  Wash. 

174.  North  Head,  Wash. 
176.  Grays  Harbor,  Wash. 


100.  New  Dungeness,  Wash. 
192.  .Point  Wilson,  Wash. 
198.  Point  No  Point,  Wash. 
200.  West  Point,  Wash. 
203.  Robinson  Point,  W^ish. 
2S5.  Turn  Point,  Wash. 
236.  Patos  Islands,  Wash. 
2o0.  Sentinel  Island,  Alaska. 


DAY   OR   UNLIGHTED   BEACONS. 

The  day  beacons  were  renovated  and  are  generally  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Many  of  the  beacons  in  Wrangell  Strait,  Alaska, 
were  entirely  rebuilt.  Three  beacons  were  established  during  the 
year. 

Minor  Island^  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait^  Washington. — On  June  30, 
1904,  a  white  concrete  truncated  pyramid,  10  feet  square  at  the  base, 
4  feet  square  at  the  top,  12  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  black  iron 
spindle  12  feet  in  height,  carrying  a  black  spherical  cage  3  feet  in 
diameter,  was  established. 

On  May  21,  190-1,  there  was  completed  on  Kev  Beef,  which  is 
awash  at  hich  water  and  is  about  7|  miles  SE.  by  E.  f  E.  from 
Lincoln  Rock  light-house,  Clarence  Strait,  a  white  concrete  pyra- 
mid, 20  feet  high,  12  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  4  feet  square  at 
the  top,  surmounted  by  a  black  iron  spindle  12  feet  high,  carrying  a 
black  spherical  cage  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Killisnoo  Harbor^  Chatham  Strait^  Alaska, — ^The  beacon  was  re- 
newed and  is  in  good  condition. 

LIGHT-VESSELS. 

93,  Columbia  River  light-vessel^  No.  50^  Oregon. — The  vessel  has 
been  continuously  on  her  station  during  the  year,  and  is  in  fair  con- 
dition. 

183.  Umatilla  Reef  light-vessel^  No.  67^  Washington. — The  vessel 
has  been  continuously  on  her  station  during  the  year,  and  is  in  fair 
condition. 

— .  Relief  light-vessel^  No.  76^  for  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  light- 
house districts,  on  the  Pacific  coast, — This  is  a  first-class  steel  steam 
light- vessel  of  about  578  tons  displacement,  117  feet  7  inches  long 
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between  perpendiculars,  28  feet  8  inches  beam,  molded,  14  feet  11 
inches  depth  of  hold.  She  has  two  continuous  decks,  two  boilers,  and 
one  compound  engine  of  about  500  indicated  horsepower.  She  has 
two  masts  and  will  show  a  cluster  of  three  oil  lights  from  each  mast. 
The  construction  of  the  vessel  has  been  much  delayed,  owing  to  strikes 
and  to  difficulties  in  getting  needed  material,  but  she  is  now  com- 
pleted and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  send  her  to  the  Pacific 
coast  this  fall.  She  will  carry  about  104  tons  of  coal  and  about 
14,000  gallons  of  fresh  water.  She  has  a  powerful  steam  windlass, 
steam-heating,  and  sanitary  arrangements  for  officers  and  crew,  a  12- 
inch  steam  whistle,  and  all  modem  improvements. 

Light-vessel  off  Orfard  Reef^  5  miles  north  of  Cape  Blanco ^  Ore- 
gon.— The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  December  14,  1903, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : 

This  Department,  Jit  the  Instance  of  the  Light-House  Board,  recommends  that 
an  appropriation  of  $120,000  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  light-vessel 
off  Orford  Reef,  about  1  mile  north  of  Fox  Rock  and  5  miles  north  of  Gape 
Binneo,  Oregon.  The  Light-House  I^artl  called  ui)on  the  inspe(.*tor  and  engineer 
of  the  Thirteenth  light-house  district  for  a  joint  report  on  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fog-signal  at  Cajie  Blanco,  Oregon,  and  the  following  Is 
an  extract  from  that  rojwrt : 

The  group  of  islands  and  rocks  known  as  Orford  Reef  lies  5  miles  off  Cape 
Blanco,  and  extends  2*  miles  north  and  s<mtli  and  H  miles  cast  and  west.  It 
includes  no  less  than  47  dangers,  many  of  which  rise  abrui>tly,  so  that  a  vessel 
may  be  in  great  danger  while  in  30  fathoms  of  water.  Fogs  are  very  prevalent 
in  this  region,  and  the  currents  are  strong  and  irregular.  A  strong  inshore 
e<idy  or  (H)untercurrent  sets  to  the  northward  and  eastward  off  ('ai)e  Blanco, 
and  often  carries  vessels  into  hazardous  [wsitions.  As  the  reef  lies  off  the 
most  westerly  cape  on  the  coast,  vessels  make  it  a  turning  point  in  fine  weather, 
and  often  find  tlM»mselves  too  close  in  during  fogs  All  these  conditions  render 
this  obstacle  a  serious  danger  to  navigation.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconunend  aids  whicli  would  renie<ly  these  dangers. 

Were  a  fog-signal  erected  near  the  present  light-house  at  Cape  Blanco  and 
made  powerful  enough  to  be  heard  8  miles  a  navigator  shaping  his  course 
tangent  to  that  circle  of  audibility  would  pass  within  3  miles  of  the  reef.  Any 
error  in  his  calculations  or  a  strong  eddy  current  might  bring  him  into  danger. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  well-known  facts  concerning  aberrations  of 
audibility  of  fog-signals.  Off  Tillamook  Rock  a  zone  of  innudibility  has  been 
found  between  2  and  4  miles  westward  of  the  light.  There  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  greater  certainty  or  regularity  off  (^ape  lilanco. 

The  seawanl  face  of  that  cape  Is  a  steep  cliff  of  2(X)  feet  elevation.  This  ele- 
vation and  the  exposure  to  strong  winds  might  combine  in  causing  al>erration8 
of  audibility  and  difficulty  in. determining  the  source  of  sound,  thus  confusing 
navigators  trying  to  pass  outside  tlie  reef.  Therefore  we  are  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  construction  of  a  fog-signal  at  this  point. 

A  first-class  liglit  and  fog-signal  on  one  of  the  larger  islets  of  the  reef  would 
be  less  liable  to  these  objections  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  dangers  to 
navigation  in  this  vicinity.  The  largest  of  these  islets  is  Table  Rock,  which 
lies  3  miles  south  of  Cape  Blanco  and  2J  miles  NE.  by  N.  of  the  outer  rock 
of  this  group.  It  Is  described  as  nearly  circular  and  alwut  150  yards  in  diam- 
eter, rising  almost  vertically  to  a  rounding  flat  top  147  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
surrounded  by  sunken  rocks,  preventing  the  approach  of  a  vessel,  and  the 
surf  is  heavy  around  Its  base  throughout  the  year.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
recommend  that  the  vast  exjiense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  light  In 
this  vicinity  should  be  incurred  at  present.  Should  such  a  station  be  con- 
structed at  any  time  the  light  on  Cai)e  Blanco  might  be  discontinued. 

« 

FOG-SIGNALS   OPERATED  BY   STEAM   OR   HOT  AIR. 

70.  GoqvilU  River^  Oregon, — The  Daboll  trumpet  was  in  opera- 
tion some  262  hours,  and  consumed  about  6  tons  of  coal. 
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71.  Cape  Arago^  Oregon. — ^The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in  operation 
some  402  hours,  and  consumed  about  7  tons  of  coal. 

92.  TUlamook  Rock^  Oregon. — ^The  first-class  siren  was  in  operation 
some  115  hours,  and  consumed  about  7  tons  of  coal. 

93.  Oolumbia  River  light-vessel^  No.  60^  Oregon. — The  12-inch 
steam  whistle  was  in  operation  some  588  hoi^rs,  and  consumed  about 
42  tons  of  coal. 

97.  Desdemona  Sands^  Oregon. — ^The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in  oper- 
ation some  177  hours,  and  consumed  about  112  gallons  of  oil. 

176.  Orays  Uarl>oi\  Washington. — The  first-class  siren  was  in 
operation  some  564  hours,  and  consumed  about  52  tons  of  coal. 

182.  Destruction  Island^  Washington. — The  first-class  siren  was  in 
operation  some  240  hours,  and  consumed  about  16  tons  of  coal. 

183.  Umatilla  Reef  light-vessel^  No.  67. — ^The  12-inch  steam  whistle 
was  in  operation  some  330  hours,  and  consumed  about  15  tons  of  coal. 

18Ji,.  Gape  Flatterk/^  Washington. — The  12-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  549  hours,  and  consumed  about  35  tons  of  coal. 

190.  New  Dungeness^  Washington. — The  12-inch  steam  whistle 
was  in  operation  some  313  hours,  and  consumed  about  23  tons  of  coal. 

192?  Point  Wilson^  Washington. — The  12-ineh  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  345  hours,  and  consumed  about  31  tons  of  coal. 

198.  Point  No  Pointy  Washington. — The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in 
operation  some  283  hours,  and  consumed  about  276  gallons  of  oil. 

200.  West  Pointy  Washington. — The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in  opera- 
tion some  296  hours,  and  consumed  about  94  gaUons  of  oil. 

203.  Robinson  Pointy  Washington, — The  12-inch  steam  whistle  was 
in  operation  some  181  hours,  and  consumed  about  14  tons  of  coal. 

235.  Turn  Pointy  Washington. — The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in  opera- 
tion some  180  houi*s,  and  consumed  alx)ut  39  gaUons  of  oil. 

236.  Patos  Island^  Washington. — The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in  oper- 
ation some  160  hours,  and  consumed  about  47  gallons  of  oil. 

239.  Tree  Pointy  Alaska. — The  automatic  siren,  which  went  into 
operation  on  April  30, 1904,  was  in  use  for  some  8  hours  only  and  con- 
sumed about  16  gallons  of  oil. 

21^0.  Mary  Idand^  Alaska. — The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in  opera- 
tion some  121  hours,  and  consumed  about  81  gallons  of  oil. 

2^.2.  Lincoln  Rock^  Alaska. — The  DaboU  trumpet,  which  went  into 
operation  on  December  1,  1903,  was  in  use  for  some  98  hours  only, 
and  consumed  about  61  gallons  of  oil.  No  report  for  June  has  yet 
been  received  from  this  distant  fog-signal. 

2!i5.  Southeast  Five  Finger  Islajids^  Alaska. — The  DaboU  tnimpet 
was  in  operation  some  146  hours,  and  consumed  about  57  gallons 
of  oil. 

250.  Sentinel  Island^  Alaska. — The  DaboU  trumpet  was  in  opera- 
tion some  243  houi-s,  and  consumed  about  119  gallons  of  oil. 

252.  Scotch  Cap^  Alaska. — The  10-inch  wiistle  was  in  operation 
some  103  hours,  and  consumed  about  401  gallons  of  oil.  No  report 
for  June  has  yet  been  i-eceived  from  this  distant  fog-signal. 

BUOYAGE. 

During  the  year  ten  buoys  were  established  and  nine  buoys  were 
discontinued.  Experiments  have  been  tried  with  different  stylas  of 
gas  buoys  on  the  Columbia  River  bar,  but  none  of  them  have  proved 
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completely  satisfactory.  With  but  a  few  and  minor  exceptions,  the 
buoys  of  the  district  were  changed  during  the  year.  In  May  and 
June  all  the  buoys  in  southeastern  Alaska  received  careful  attention. 
All  the  whistling  and  bell  buoys  are  in  good  condition. 

,LIGHT-HOnSE  DEPOT. 

Tongue  Pointy  Astoria^  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ^ 
Oregon, — A  fence  was  constructed  around  the  light-house  reserva- 
tion. The  repairs  to  the  wharf,  completed  in  June,  1904,  consisted 
in  replacing  58  decayed  piles  under  the  middle  warehouse,  renewing 
the  decking  of  the  wharf  and  the  approach  west  of  the  spar-buoy 
shed,  and  in  the  renewal  of  the  lower  4  feet  of  walls  of  the  middle 
warehouse.  The  30- foot  power  launch,  purchased  last  year  for  the 
use  of  the  depot,  has  been  used  in  the  delivery  of  supplies  and  other 
work  required  of  it. 

LIGHT-HOUSE   TENDERS. 

Manzanita. — This  wooden  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1879  and  is 
of  460  tons  gross  burden.  She  steamed  some  9,411  miles  on  about 
1,001  tons  of  coal.  She  was  under  steam  some  295  days,  and  her 
machinery  was  in  motion  some  49  days.  She  delivered  about  281  • 
tons  of  coal  to  the  different  fog-signal  stations  and  light- vessels;  she 
established,  changed,  replaced,  or  renovated  132  buoys  and  37  bea- 
cons, also  37  post  lights;  she  delivered  360  tons  of  supplies,  etc.,  to 
the  different  light-stations,  light- vessels,  and  post  lights,  and  was 
employed  about  598  hours  at  the  light-house  depot  in  renovating 
buoys  and  other  necessary  work.  She  received  needed  fitments,  sup- 
plies, and  repairs. 

Heather^ — ^This  steel  screw  steamer,  of  731  tons  displacement,  was 
completed  during  the  spring  of  1903  and  went  into  commission  on 
June  10,  1903.  During  the  year  the  tender  steamed  some  12,510 
miles  on  a  consumption  of  about  1,300  tons  of  coal.  She  was  under 
steam  at  least  a  part  of  each  day  during  the  vear,  and  her  machinery 
was  in  motion  about  53  days.  She  delivered  254  tons  of  coal  to  the 
different  fog-signal  stations  and  light- vessels;  established,  changed, 
renovated,  or  replaced  151  buoys  and  beacons;  established  11  new 
aids;  also  delivered  341  tons  of  freight  and  7,000  feet  of  lumber  to 
the  light-stations,  light- vessels,  and  post  lights  of  the  district,  and 
was  employed  401  hours  at  the  light-house  depot  in  renovating  buoys 
and  other  necessary  works.  She  received  needed  supplies,  fitments, 
and  repairs. 

Golumhine. — This  steel  screw  steamer  was  built  in  1892  and  is  of 
about  424  tons  burden.  She  steamed  during  the  year  some  14,74f» 
miles  and  consumed  about  1,447  tons  of  coal.  She  was  used  for 
repair  duty,  and  in  addition  landed  22  tons  of  coal  and  82  tons  of 
freight  at  light-stations;  set,  changed,  and  renovated  15  buoys,  and, 
when  not  otherwise  employed,  was  employed  at  the  light-house  depot. 
She  received  needed  supplies,  fitments,  and  repairs. 

Homer, — ^This  screw  steamer  was  chartered  on  April  23,  1903,  for 
use  in  building  light-stations  in  Alaska,  and  was  returned  to  her 
owners  on  Decemwir  1,  1903.  She  was  again  chartered  for  similar 
work  on  April  28,  1904,  and  is  still  under  charter. 


FOURTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


The  Fourteenth  district  extends  on  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  to  Cairo,  111.,  966  miles:  on  the  Tennessee  River,  256^  miles, 
and  on  the  Great  Kanawha,  73^  miles — in  all,  a  distance  of  1,295 
miles — and  embraces  all  the  aids  to  navigation  within  these  limits. 

Inspector, — Lieut.  Commander  Arthur  P.  Osborn,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Engineer. — Col.  Garrett  J.  Lydecker,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army. 

In  this  district  there  are : 

Post   lights 49J> 

Floating  lights 37 

Laborers  attending  ijost  lights  on  June  30,  1904 405 

Steam  tender  Ooldenrod,  for  supply  and  inspection 1 

Daymarks    i 6 

Experimental  barrel  buoys,  2  above  Cairo  bridge  and  3  above  Hendei*son 
bridge  .5 

During  the  spring  inspection  trip  all  the  light-stations  were  visited. 
The  lantern  posts  were  painted  and  interfering  trees  and  brush  were 
cleared  away.  During  the  year  8  new  lights  were  established,  3  were 
discontinued,  and  various  changes  were  made  in  the  location  of  others. 
Seventy-three  posts  were  reset,  1,928  trees  were  cut,  more  than  7  acres 
of  brush  were  cleared,  and  15,016  gallons  of  oil,  with  63  gross  of  wicks, 
were  distributed. 

LIGHT- HOUSE  TENDER. 

Goldenrod, — This  is  a  steel  stern-wheel  steamer.  She  was  built 
in  188S  and  is  of  461  tons  gross  burden.  Two  trips  of  supply  and 
inspection  were  made  during  the  vear.  She  steamed  about  5,375 
miles  and  consumed  some  673  tons  ol  coal,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.60 
per  ton. 
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FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


The  Fifteenth  district  extends  on  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
head  of  navigration  ta  Cairo,  TIL;  on  the  Missouri  River  to  Kansas 
City,  and  on  the  Illinois  River  to  Lasalle,  and  includes  all  the  aids  to 
navigation  within  those  limits. 

Inspector. — Commander  Asher  C.  Baker,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Engineer. — Maj.  Thomas  L.  Casey.  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Number  of  lights  fixed  and  floating  on  June  30,  1904 BOO 

Lights   established 1 - 00 

Lights   discontinued 00 

Daymarks   established 50 

Daymarks  discontinued 89 

Laborere  attending  post  lights  on  June  30,  1904 3.'{9 

Number  of  channel  marks 181 

Number  of  trees  over  4  Inches  in  diameter  cut  down 2,465 

Number  of  acres  cleared  of  willows  and  underbrush,  about 112 

Steamer  Lily,  for  supply  and  inspection 1 

Number  of  gallons  of  oil  issued 11,252 

Wicks  issued,  gross 1 35 

Ten  inspection,  supply,  and  patrol  trips  were  made  by  the  tender. 
Of  these,  3  were  to  stations  on  the  Mississippi  River  above  St.  Ijouis. 
6  to  stations  below  St.  Louis,  and  1  to  those  on  the  Illinois  River. 

Investigation  of  the  few  complaints  received  of  lights  being  out  has 
shown  such  to  be  due  generally  to  causes  other  than  neglect  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  keepers,  and  it  is  inferred  from  report? 
made  from  time  to  time  by  masters  and  pilots  navigating  these  waters 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  district  has  been  well  maintained  and  the 
work  very  satisfactorily  done. 

Navigation  closed  on  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  rivers 
as  follows: 

Mississippi  River, — St.  Paul  to  Keokuk,  November  15,  1903;  Keo- 
kuk to  Grafton,  Noveml)er  30,  1903 :  Grafton  to  St.  Louis,  December 
2, 1903. 

Illinois  River. — Sand  Point  to  above  Frederick,  November  25,  1903; 
above  Frederick  to  mouth  of  Illinois  River,  December  3,  1903. 

Missouri  Hirer. — One  light,  November  30,  1903. 

ITxe  average  date  of  discontinuance  was  November  21,  1903. 

Between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Cairo,  111.,  navigation  was  suspended 
and  the  lights  were  discontinued  as  follows : 

Days. 
St  Louis  to  Commerce,  Mo 56 

Commerce  to  Cairo,  111 76 

This  suspension  was  on  account  of  ice  and  low  water.  In  the 
spring  the  lights  wera  shown  as  follows : 

Mississippi  River. — St.  Paul  to  Dubuque,  May  1, 1904;  Dubuque  to 
Rock  Island,  April  15,  1904;  Rock  Island  to  Moziers,  April  1,  1904; 
Moziers  to  St.  Louis,  March  18,  1904. 
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Illinois  River, — ^Mouth  of  Illinois  River  to  Beardstown,  March  18, 
190i ;  Beardstown  to  Sand  Point,  March  24,  1904. 
The  average  date  of  showing  the  lights  again  was  April  12, 1904. 

LIOHT-HOUSE  TENDER. 

The  tender  Lily^  built  in  1875,  is  a  wooden  side-wheel  steamer  of 
about  507  tons  gross  burden.  The  condition  of  the  hull,  boilers,  and 
their  appurtenances  is  excellent. 

She  was  employed  195  days  and  was  unemployed  171  days.  She 
was  under  way  about  1,505  hours  and  visited  1,975  stations,  moved 
280  stations,  and  reset  192  stations.  She  established  60  lights  and 
discontinued  60  lights,  established  50  daymarks  and  discontinued 
89  daymarks,  cleared  about  112  acres  oi  willows  and  brush,  cut 
2,465  trees  which  were  over  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  doing  so 
steamed  about  5,689  miles,  consuming  about  1,274  long  tons  of  coal. 
Various  repairs  were  made. 


SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT.) 


The  Sixteenth  light-house  district  extends  on  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Cairo,  111.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  a  distance  of  1,054  miles,  and 
on  the  Red  River,  a  distance  of  12  miles — in  all,  a  distance  of  1,066 
miles — and  includes  all  aids  to  navigation  within  those  limits. 

Inspector. — Commander  Thomas  Nelson,  IT.  S.  Navy,  to  November 
20, 1903 ;  Lieut  Commander  Holman  Vail,  U.  S.  Navy,  from  Novem- 
ber 20, 1903. 

Engineer. — Capt.  C.  L.  Potter,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  to 
July  17,  1903 ;  Capt.  E.  W.  Van  C.  Lucas,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army,  from  July  17, 1903. 

There  are  in  this  district — 

Post  lights 397 

Daymarks    53 

Laborers  attending  post  ligbts  on  June  ?-0,  1904 368 

Steam  tender  Oleander  for  supply  and  Inspection 1 

POST   LIGHTS. 

Most  of  the  post  lights  are  equipped  with  triangular  post  lanterns 
inclosing  8-inch  Fresnel  glol^es  and  furnishing  an  excellent  light, 
visible  a  distance  of  3  to  5  miles.  In  addition  to  the  post  lights, 
cross-board  daymarks  12  inches  square  are  in  position  at  every  needed 
crossing.  Three  complete  inspection,  pay,  and  supply  trips  were 
made  tnrough  the  district. 

During  the  year  1,099  post  lights  were  visited,  inspected,  painted, 
and  supplied ;  339  post  lights  were  moved  and  reset ;  18  post  lights 
were  established;  20  post  lights  were  discontinued;  24  laborers  at- 
tending post  lights  were  dropped  and  31  laborers  were  employed  to 
attend  post  li^ts;  2,158  trees  were  felled,  each  over  4  inches  in 
diameter;  about  41  acres  of  willows,  cottonwood,  and  brush  were 
cleared ;  and  16,485  gallons  of  mineral  oil  and  43  gross  of  lampwicks 
were  issued. 

LIGHT- HOUSE   TENDERS. 

Three  steamers  served  as  tenders  in  this  district  during  the  past, 
year.  The  Joseph  Henry  was  used  for  the  midsummer  inspection, 
and  made  a  partial  trip  in  October,  1903,  and  was  sold  at  auction  on 
January  5, 1904.  For  the  December,  1903,  trip  the  steamer  Nokomis^ 
belonging  to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  was  loaned  to  the 
Light-House  Establishment.  The  new  light-house  tender  Oleander 
made  the  final  trip. 

The  Oleander  was  turned  over  to  the  Government  by  the  contract- 
ors on  January  23,  1904.  She  is  a  light-draft,  stem- wheel  steamer, 
with  a  length  over  all  of  188  fe^t  6  inches,  a  beam  of  34  feet,  and  a 
model  depth  of  7  feet.  She  is  built  of  steel,  with  a  superstructure  of 
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wood,  and  a  draft  of  3  feet,  light.  Her  speed  is  about  16  miles.  Her 
displacement  js  400  tons.  She  is  fitted  with  two  compound  surface 
condensing  engines,  with  cylinders  13  and  26  inches,  and  a  stroke  of 
72  inches.  Steam  is  furnished  by  two  return-tube,  dry-back  boilers, 
for  a  working  pressure  of  200  pounds.  The  stem- wheel  is  22  feet  in 
diameter,  and  two  balance  rudders  are  fitted  to  work  simultaneously. 
The  tender  has  an  ice  machine,  which  supplies  the  ice  needed  on  the 
boat,  a  steam  capstan,  a  steam  steerer,  and  steam  heating  apparatus. 
Ample  room  is  provided  for  the  inspector,  officers,  and  crew.  One 
complete  inspection  of  the  district  was  made  on  the  Oleander,  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  tenders  above  mentioned  steamed  about  5,894  miles 
and  consumed  some  1,074  gross  tons  of  coal.  They  were  under  steam 
245  days  and  had  steam  120  days  on  the  donkey  boiler.  The  machin- 
ery was  in  motion,  exclusive  of  the  electric-light  engine,  44  days. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  Board  feels  warranted  in  reporting,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year  at  as  high  a  standard  as  was  practicable  with  the  means 
available. 

R.  D.  Evans, 
Rear-Admiral^  U.  S,  Navy^  Chairman. 

C.  T.    HUTCHINS, 

Captain^  V.  S.  Navy^  Naval  Secretary. 

D.  W.    LOCKWOOD, 

Lieutenant-Colonel^  Corps  of  Engineers^  U.  S,  Army. 

Engineer  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington^  October  15^  1904* 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
report  covers  the  first  year  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  the  second  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a  permanent  office  under  the  act  of  March  6, 
1902. 

expenditures  of  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Attached  to  this  report  as  an  appendix  will  be  found  the  financial 
statement  of  Mr.  John  W.  Langley,  disbursing  officer,  showing  in 
detail  the  expenditures  of  the  Bureau  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
total  amount  disbursed  was  $1,31(),811.22.  Tncluded  in  this  sum  is  the 
cost  of  tabulating  and  compiling  the  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
approximately  $214,117.58.     This  amount  should  he  deducted  in  com- 

Karing  the  expenditures  of  the  B\ireau  for  1904  with  those  for  1903. 
[uch  of  the  extra  expenditure  caused  by  this  tabulation  was  met 
from  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Twelfth  Census  appropriation, 
reappropriated  by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  but  a  considerable  part 
of  the  work  was  pertormed  by  the  regular  clerical  force  of  the 
Bureau,  and  j)aid  for  out  of  the  current  appropriations.  The  cost, 
also,  of  preliminary  Philippine  census  printing,  such  as  blanks, 
tabulation  sheets,  bulletins,  etc.,  was  defrayed  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Public  Printer  for  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Deducting  the  cost  of  the  Philippine  census  as  shown  above,  the 
amounts  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  years 
1903  and  1904  were  as  follows : 


1004. 

190B. 

Expenaes.  ezcltifiiTe  of  printinflr  and  enirravinff 

$960,082.84 
148,671.40 

$1,164,117.04 

Prmtincr  nnd  ^mftr^vinft                                    , , . . 

106,158.14 

Total 

1,108,606.64 

1,880,871.08 

213Ql-<)6 ^20 
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The  census  of  manufactures  ordered  by  Congress  for  1905  makes  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  the 
coming  year  so  as  to  inchide  that  undertaking.  The  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1905-6  is  $1,482,340. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PERMANENT  CENSUS 

BUREAU. 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Office  was  wise  legislation, 
altogether  apart  from  the  main  arguments  which  led  Congress  to 
enact  the  law.  These  arguments  were  that  it  would  permit  oi  careful 
and  scientific  study  of  the  main  and  secondary  results  of  the  decennial 
enumerations;  that  it  would  keep  together  a  corps  of  experts,  trained 
and  competent  to  prepare  for  and  take  the  Thirteenth  Census,  and 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  methods  and  scope  of  preyious  censuses 
to  insure  close  comparability  and  greater  accuracy  in  the  results ;  and 
that  it  would  create  a  central  office,  exclusiyely  devoted  to  statistical 
inyestigation,  in  which  many  statistical  inquiries  now  carried  on  in 
bureaus  not  specially  equipped  for  such  work  could  gradually  be 
concentrated. 

VALUE  OF  CENSUS  BUREAU  PUBLICATIONS. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  along  these  lines.  The  list  of 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
Appendix  C,  shows  a  number  of  supplementary  statistical  reports, 
analyzing  and  interpreting  the  results  of  the  Twelfth  C'ensus,  in 
directions  that  heretofore  have  l)een  neglected,  for  lack  of  time  and 
opportunity  to  consider  them.  Other  studies,  of  equal  interest  and 
importance,  are  in  progress  or  are  contemplated.  These  studies  in 
many  instances  deal  with  data  hitherto  untabulat^d.  They  possess  a 
sociological  value  hardly  less  than  that  which  attache^s  to  the  main 
census  results.  Their  presentation  places  the  census  of  the  United 
States  in  the  first  place  among  the  censuses  of  the  world ;  for  no  other 
country  has  as  yet  been  able  to  carry  its  interpretative  analysis  as  far 
as  this  Bureau  is  now  doing.  This  achievement  possesses  special 
significance  when  the  practice  in  previous  census  work  is  recalled.  It 
long  has  been  the  custom  in  the  United  States  to  secure  census  infor- 
mation considered  essential  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  in  addition  to 
obtain  on  the  schedules  nuiterial  not  included  in  foreign  census 
inquiry,  yet  heretofore  the  interpretation  of  basic  material  has  been 
inadequate  and  no  analysis  what-ever  of  most  of  the  remaining  infor- 
mation has  been  attempted,  although  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  was  often 
very  large. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THIRTEENTH  CENSUS. 

This  work  is  the  most  effective  preparation  for  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
sus. It  lays  bare  the  errors  and  sources  of  error  in  the  last  enumera- 
tion, and  affords  every  facility  for  guarding  against  their  recurrence. 
In  order  that  the  best  possible  utilization  of  the  opportunity  may  be 
made,  your  predecessor  appointed  a  special  advisory  commission  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director  ot  the  Census,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  cx)ncl\tioiis  surrounding  census 
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work  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Congress  in  enacting  legislation  for  the  Thirteenth  Census. 
This  committee,  with  which  the  Director  of  the  Census  will  act,  con- 
sists of  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor;  Prof. 
Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell  University ;  Dr.  Henry  Gannett,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Mr.  John  Hyde,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — all  of  them  trained  students  of  the 
theory  and  techniaue  of  modern  statistics  and  interested  in  raising  the 
statistical  work  of  the  United  States  to  the  highest  standard.  This 
commission  will  also  advise  with  the  Director  of  the  Census  as  to  the 
current  work  of  the  Bureau,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  the  effort  to  bring 
that  work  to  the  highest  standard  of  modern  scientific  statistical 
inquiry.  It  plans  to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  obtain  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  from  students  in  all  lines  of  statistical  investi- 
gation. 

COMPILATION    OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    CENSUS. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a  part  of 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Government  is  shown  again  by  the 
character  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  in  addition  to  that  specifically 
assigned  to  it  by  law.  Most  imi)ortnnt  has  been  the  compilation  and 
publication  of  the  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  by  the  proclanuition  of  the  President,  dated  September  80, 
1902,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  (>  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1002,  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,"  and  in  compliance  with  the  reque^st  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission.  The  schedules  of  the  Philippine  census  were  re- 
ceived in  this  Office  on  September  25,  1908;  and  the  complete  tables 
for  population,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  vital  statistics,  and 
much  other  data,  have  lx»en  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of  the 
Philippine  census  at  intervals  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  yeiir, 
the  last  of  the  tables  being  transmitted  on  October  19,  1904.  The 
work  of  compiling  the  population  statistics  was  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Hunt,  chief  statistician  for  population. 

The  final  results  of  the  Philippine  census  will  be  printed  in  four 
octavo  volumes,  of  approximately  700  pages  each.  These  volumes  are 
now  passing  through  the  Government  Printing  Office,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  technical  expert  of  this  Biireau,  and  their  puWicsi- 
tion  may  be  looked  for  prior  to  March  1,  next. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  Philippine  census,  the  regular  clerical 
force  of  the  Census  Bureau  was  utilized  exclusively, except  for  a  period 
of  three  months,  during  which  150  temporary  clerks  were  employed  in 
order  to  expedite  the  punching  of  the  cards. 

STATISTICS   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   CTVTL   SERVICE. 

By  order  of  your  predecessor,  dated  October  8,  1903,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  compiled  the  statistics  of  the  executive  civil  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  results  have  recently  appeared  as  Census 
Bulletin  12.  These  statistics  were  collected,  pursuant  to  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  March  31,  1903,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
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the  biennial  Official  Register  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
they  have  been  presented  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  formulated  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  They  show  the  sex,  nativity,  age. 
character  of  appointment,  State  from  which  appointed,  length  oi 
service,  salary,  character  of  work,  and  place  and  office  where  employed 
of  the  150,388  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  data  pre- 
sented are  important  and  interesting.  Accurate  information  regarding 
the  personnel  of  the  executive  civil  service  can  be  secured  only  by 
compilations  of  this  character,  and  there  wall  undoubtedly  be  a  de- 
mand for  it  at  stated  intervals.  The  Official  Register  is  published 
bienniallv;  and  as  much  of  the  information  collected  for  it  can  be 
utilized  lor  statistical  purposes,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  shoidd  be 
authorized  to  compile  a  similar  bulletin  at  intervals  of  two,  four,  or 
six  years.  The  Census  is  the  only  Bureau  of  the  Government  equipped 
to  make  this  compilation;  and  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  it  will 
tend  to  economy  and  unity  of  work  if  the  compilation  of  the  Official 
Register  should  at  the  sjime  time,  and  by  amendment  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  January  12, 1895,  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in  order  that  work 
Fo  intimately  related  may  be  simultaneously  carried  on. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGRATION  COMPILED  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  BUREAU  OF 

IMMlGPu^VTION. 

By  a  similar  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the 
statistics  of  immigration  for  the  )^ear  1903^  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion. These  statistics  will  hereafter  be  compiled  in  harmony  with  the 
decennial  census  tables,  showing  the  birthplace  of  the  foreign-born 
population.  Thus  an  obvious  statistical  unification  has  been  brought 
about.  In  the  compilation  of  the  immigration  statistics  the  punched 
card  has  been  used,  and  much  information  from  the  alien  manifests, 
hitherto  untabulated,  is  thus  brought  within  reach. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last 
year,  in  which  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  has  joined, 
that  Congress  be  urged  to  enact  legislation  by  which  the  alien  emigra- 
tion as  well  as  immigration  can  be  statistically  measured.  TheiTi 
can  be  no  accurate  record  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  character  of 
our  population  by  immigration,  without  the  corresponding  details  of 
emigration.  The  number  of  these  returning  immigrants  is  large, 
reaching  many  thousands  a  year;  and  until  it  is  officially  ascertained 
we  can  not  hope  to  bring  the  statistics  of  immigration  into  conformity 
with  census  statistics  or  the  foreign  born. 

RATES  or  WAGES  COMinjTED  rOR  THE  SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 

LAROR. 

Also,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  a  portion  of  the  clerical  force 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  employed  for  six  weeks  in  computing 
rates  of  wages  for  a  special  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor;  the 
results  demonstrated  the  great  advantage,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
celerity  in  compiling  and  promulgating  official  statistics,  which  comes 
from  the  existence  of  a  large  central  office,  officered  by  trained  ex- 
perts, to  which  statistical  work,  whatever  its  technical  cbwacter. 
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may  be  transferred,  by  proper  executive  order,  for  quick  handling. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  has  been  con- 
tinuously occupied  upon  s!ich  work  during  the  past  year — work  sup- 
plemental to  that  contemplated  by  the  census  act.  In  the  interest 
of  eflSciency,  expedition,  and  economy,  it  seems  desirable  that  addi- 
tional transfers  shall  be  made  in  the  future  as  occasion  arises;  and 
for  such  transfers,  or  for  the  preparation  of  statistical  reports  on  any 
subject,  there  is  ample  authority  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
establishing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

A  GENERAL  INFORMATION  OFFICE. 

The  permanent  Census  Bui^eau  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  the 
general  information  office  of  the  Government.  The  daily  corre- 
spondence, covering  inquiries  on  every  variety  of  topic,  is  large,  and 
steadily  increasing.  The  rule  of  the  Bureau  is  to  supply  the  desired 
information,  whenever  possible,  whether  or  not  it  relates  to  the 
specific  work  of  the  Census. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Bureau  is  constantly  enlarging  its  facilities  for  supplying  such 
information.  The  Census  library  now  contains  10,8()2  bound  vol- 
umes and  15,639  unbound  pamplilets;  and  the  additions  have  come 
almost  entirely  without  cost  to  the  Government.  The  Bureau  has 
established  a  system  bv  which  it  exchanges  its  own  publications  for 
the  trade  and  technical  periodicals  of  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
with  practically  all  the  governments — national,  state,  and  local — 
both  roreign  and  domestic,  which  publish  reports  statistical  in  char- 
acter. The  Census  is  thus  rapidly  accumulating  one  of  the  most 
complete  current  statistical  and  reference  libraries  in  the  country. 

THE  geographer's  DIVISION. 

The  geographer's  division  of  this  Bureau,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Sloan,  has  greatly  enlarged  its  collection  of  maps, 
which  now  includes  topographical  maps  of  every  State  and  Territory, 
and  of  nearly  every  city  m  the  United  States.  These  maps  are  being 
l^ept  up  to  date  by  platting  upon  them  each  annexation  and  detach- 
ment of  territory.  The  Bureau  will  thus  be  in  possession,  at  the 
Thirteenth  Census,  of  all  the  data  required  to  lay  out  enumeration 
districts  to  the  best  advantage,  the  lack  of  this  preliminary  informa- 
tion at  previous  censuses  having  been  the  chief  cause  of  confusion 
and  delay. 

the  census  records. 

The  original  schedules  of  the  twelve  decennial  censuses  of  the  United 
States  from  1790  to  1900  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  These  records  were  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Census  building,  in  June  last, under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  12,  1903,  providing  for  such  transfer  and  author- 
izing the  Director  of  the  Census  "  upon  the  request  of  a  governor  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  chief  officer  of  any  municipal  govern- 
ment, to  furnish  such  governor  or  municipal  officer  with  copies  of  as 
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much  of  said  files  or  records  as  may  be  requested,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  upon  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  mak- 
ing such  copies;  and  the  amounts  so  received  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  Ix».  placed  to  the  credit  of  and 
in  addition  to  the  appropriation  made  for  the  taking  of  the  census." 

PRESERVA'nON  OF  ALI*  POPULATION  SCHEDULES. 

The  vault  in  the  Census  building  has  been  put  in  fireproof  condi- 
tion and  all  of  these  valuable  records  are  now  stored  in  it,  except  the 
schedules  of  the  census  of  1890.  The  population  returns  of  that  cen- 
sus were  taken  upon  what  is  known  as  the  family  schedule — that  is,  a 
schedule  for  each  family,  of  which  there  were  12,690,152.  Their  bulk 
is  so  great  as  to  preclude  binding,  it  being  estimated  that  they  would 
comprise  30,000  volumes.  During  the  past  year  the  population  sched- 
ules of  the  Twelfth  Census  have  been  bound  in  2,812  volumes.  Thus 
the  population  schedules  of  all  the  censuses  but  the  iJleventh  are  now 
in  condition  for  permanent  preservation.  The  records  of  the  earlier 
censuses  have,  however,  been  subject  to  much  handling,  and  many  of 
the  bound  volumes  are  in  bad  condition,  necassitating  their  rebind- 
ing  at  an  early  date.  There  are  constant  requests  for  information 
from  these  records,  and  it  has  l)cen  the  habit  heretofore  to  i^ermit  the 
public  unrestricted  access  to  them.  A  rule  has  now  been  made  under 
which  the  records  will  be  scorched  onlv  bv  the  clerks  in  charge,  who 
are  under  instructions  to  exercise  the  greatest  care.  With  these  rec- 
ords in  its  keeping,  the  Census  Bureau  is  now  in  position  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  increasing  nunilx»r  of  people  interested  in  early  history  and 
genealogy,  and  to  furnish  certified  transcripts  for  court  proceedings. 
The  law  al>ove  cited  authorizes,  for  the  first  time,  the  exaction  of  a 
small  fee  for  furnishing  copies,  certified  or  otherwise,  of  the  census 
records,  and  establishes  a  proper  safeguard  for  their  use. 

PROPRIETY  OF  PUBTJSIIINO  THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  FIRST  C:ENSITS. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  request  frequently  made 
by  the  patriotic  organizations  of  the  country  and  by  individuals,  that 
the  (xovernment  shall  compile  and  publish  the  names  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  original  thirteen  states,  as  returned  at  the  census 
of  1790.  Unfortunately  the  First  Census  schedules  for  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  New  Jei'sey,  Tenn(»ss(*e,  and  Virginia  were  burned 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  British,  or  have  since 
l)een  lost  or  destroyed ;  but  the  schedules  still  in  existence — (comprising 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Khode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
and  Vennont — contain  much  information,  ready  acce^ss  to  which 
would  be  welcomed  by  students.  This  information  would  increase 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  early 
population  of  the  country.  The  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1790,  excluding  slaves,  was  returned  as  3,231,583,  of  which  number 
824,713  resided  in  the  States  and  Territories  for  which  the  schedules 
are  missing,  leaving  2,40^,820  as  the  population  enumerated  on  the 
schedules  now  in  poss(»ssion  of  the  Bureau.  T  estimate  that  this  popu- 
lation represents  401,134  heads  of  families,  and  tha*  the  desired  mior- 
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mation  could  be  printed  in  2,507  pages,  at  a  cost,  for  printing  and 
binding  an  edition  of  5,000  in  two  volumes,  of  $32,570.  I  doubt  if 
the  Government  can  make  a  more  substantial  and  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  its  own  history  for  a  like  sum  of  money ;  and  I  recommend  that 
Congress  be  asked  to  make  a  specific  appropriation  for  this  publica- 
tion, much  of  which  is  certain  to  return  to  the  Treasury  from  the  sale 
of  these  volumes.  If  they  are  sold  to  the  public  at  a  price  correspond- 
ing somewhat  with  their  cost,  it  will  insure  their  distribution  only 
to  those  who  will  prize  them  and  avoid  the  waste  which  so  frequently 
attends  the  distribution  of  public  documents. 

THE  SALE  OP  CENSUS  REPORTS. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  consideration  whether  the  United 
States,  following  the  example  of  nearly  all  the  European  govern- 
ments, should  not  set  a  price  upon  all  Census  publications  except  the 
bulletins  and  the  Abstract.  The  volumes  are  large  and  costly  to  pro- 
duce. While  much  care  and  discrimination  are  exercised  in  their  dis- 
tribution, I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  a  large  proportion  go 
literally  to  waste,  and  I  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  this  so  eifectively 
as  to  place  a  small  price  upon  each  volume — not  a  price  representing 
the  cost  of  j)rinting  nnd  binding,  but  sufficient  to  insure  distribution 
only  to  those  who  have  actual  need  and  use  for  the  reports. 

()f  the  main  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  contained  in  ten  quarto 
volumes  of  approximately  1,000  pages  each,  there  have  lieen  printed 
to  date  150,000  copies.  In  the  earnest  effort  to  avoid  waste,  this  total 
has  been  reached  only  after  several  editions  for  each  volume. 

PUBLI(\VTI(>NS    BX>R   THE    YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  Census  during  the  past  year  is  represented  by 
actual  publications,  rej)orts  completed  but  not  yet  published,  and 
reports  upon  which  worjc  is  still  in  process.  A  detailed  list  of  these 
publications,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  will  be  found 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Reports  published  during  the  pear. 

VOLUMES. 

Statistical  Atlas. 
Employees  and  Wages. 
Occupations  at  tiie  Twelfth  Census. 

BULurriNS. 

Number. 

Street  and   Electric   Railways 3 

Discussion  of  Increase  of  Population 4 

Central  Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations 5 

Mineral  Industries  of  Porto  Rico 6 

Estimates  of  Population 7 

Negroes  in  the  United  States 8 

Mines  and  Quarries 9 

Quantity  of  (>)tton  Ginned  in  the  United  States   (Crops  of  1899  to  1903, 

Inclusive) 10 

Electric  Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Patrol  Systems 11 

The  Executive  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States 12 

A  Discussion  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census 15 
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PHILTPI'INB  CENSUS  BULLETINS. 

Number. 

Population  of  the  Philippines 1 

The  Climate  of  the  Philippines 2 

Volcanoes  and  Seismic  Centers  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 3 

PAMPHLETS. 

statistical  Treatment  of  Causes  of  Death. 

Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

Rei)Qrt  of  the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Uniform  Municipal  Accounting. 

Collaboration  in  Federal  and  State  Statistical  Work. 

American  Census  Taking. 

Reports  in  press. 

VOLUMES. 

Street  and  Electric  Railways. 

Mines  and  Quarries. 

Supplementary  Analysis  and  Discussion  of  Statistics  of  Population. 

Census  of  the  Philippines — 4  volumes  : 

Vol.      I.  Introduction.     Oeograi)hy.     History.     Population.     Appendices  I 
and  II. 

Vol.     II.  Population  Tables  and  Analysis. 

Vol.  III.  Mortuary  Statistics  and  Education,  inclusive  of  schools. 

Vol.    IV.  Agriculture.     Social  and  Industrial  Statistics. 

BULLETINS. 

Number. 

The  Ages  of  the  Population  of  the  United  States i:.t 

Proportion  of  the  Sexes  In  the  United  States 14 

Irrigation  in  the  United  States,  19()2 16 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 17 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CENSUS. 

Of  the  Abstract,  wliich  contains  in  an  abridged  form,  without  text, 
the  more  important  results  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  three  editions 
have  been  puDlished,  of  25,000,  10,000,  and  31,000,  respectively,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  6(5,000  copies  so  far  issued.  The  demand  for  this 
volume  continues  unabated,  showing  that  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  census  information  and  justifies 
the  continuance  of  its  distribution  free  of  cost. 

METHODS  OF  HANDLING  PUBLICATIONS. 

An  earnest  eifort  was  made  by  my  predecessor  to  present  effective 
interpretation  of  the  statistics  gathered  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  and 
to  secure  better  presentation  both  in  literary  style  and  in  printing  and 
binding  than  had  characterized  much  of  previous  census  work.  The 
time  allotted  for  the  production  of  the  main  reports  was  very  short, 
but  they  undoubtedly  marked  a  noteworthy  advance  in  American 
Census  publications.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
Bureau  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  details  of  production. 
Although  it  gathers  its  own  facts  and  prepares  its  own  manuscript, 
this  Bureau  is  in  reality  but  a  huge  publishing  house,  for  all  produc- 
tive work  is  ultimately  recorded  in  printed  pages.    It  is  appropriate, 
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therefore,  that  the  standards  for  statistical,  literary,  and  mechanical 
presentation  should  be  very  high.  Furthermore,  many  of  those 
especially  interested  in  the  information  secured  by  ttie  Bureau  are 
students  and  writers  upon  economic  subjects,  who  are  themselves 
keen  critics.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  collecting  facts  with  increas- 
ing speed  and  accuracy,  this  Bureau  is  constantly  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  contents  and  appearance  of  census  publications.  For 
the  expert  interpretation  of  investigations  which  are  in  progress  the 
assistance  of  scientists  eminent  in  their  respective  lines  is  secured; 
but  it  is  my  policy  to  train  such  employees  oi  the  Bureau  as  give  evi- 
dence of  literarv  ability  to  themselves  interpret  census  statistics  in  a 
scientific  and  effective  manner. 

EOrriNO   AND   PUBLISHING   CENSUS   RESULTS. 

Two  divisions  have  been  created  to  handle  census  manuscript — ^that 
of  revision  and  results,  under  the  supervision  of  a  student  and  scien- 
tific writer  of  some  note,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  editors,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  all  statements  and  to  correct  defects,  whether  in 
subject-matter  or  style ;  and  that  of  publication,  which  has  charge  of 
all  census  printing,  and  thus  of  the  mechanical  form  in  which  the 
report,  bulletin,  or  paper  is  to  appear.  In  the  latter  division  all  proof 
is  read  with  great  care,  and  finally  verified  in  cooperation  with  the 
producing  division. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  is  to  disregard  official  tradition  in  typo- 
graphical form  and  in  binding  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  securing 
results  which  accord  with  the  best  modern  standards.  Good  taste 
costs  no  more  than  poor  taste.  The  initial  cost  of  Census  volumes, 
the  labor  and  skill  involved  in  their  preparation,  and  their  perma- 
nent preservation  in  libraries  as  the  statistical  records  of  the  United 
States,  entitle  them  to  the  most  dignified  and  tasteful  presentation,  in 
both  printing  and  binding,  consistent  with  economy.  No  reason 
exists  why  Census  publications  should  not  be  given  the  same  advan- 
tages in  these  particulars  accorded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  private 
publishing  houses  to  scientific  works  of  far  less  importance. 

If  the  work  of  these  two  divisions  is  prosecuted  in  the  future  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  success  that  so  far  have  attended  it,  the 
excellence  of  the  literary  style  and  of  the  appearance  of  census  vol- 
umes will  add  materially  to  the  reputation  of  the  Bureau. 

THE   CURRENT   WORK. 

The  additional  work,  in  various  stages  of  progress,  which  has  oc- 
cupied the  office  during  the  year  may  be  briefly  summarized : 

REPORT  ON   WEALTH,   DEBT,  AND   TAXATION. 

The  report  upon  the  wealth,  debt,  valuation,  and  taxation  of  the 
United  States,  by  States,  counties,  and  municipalities,  authorized  by 
section  7  of  the  act  to  establish  a  permanent  Census  Office,  has  con- 
tinued chiefly  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  division  of  agriculture, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Powers,  chief  statistician.    The  field 
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work  for  the  report  was  completed  during  the  month  of  May  last 
The  preliminary  report,  covering  the  financial  operations  of  the  larger 
cities,  will  be  ready  for  publication  during  the  present  calendar  year. 

This  report  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  the  Census  is 
called  upon  to  make ;  and  nothing  heretofore  attained  in  this  field  hat* 
been  satisfactory.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
was  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  mam  census  inquiries,  and  in 
the  rush  of  that  work  could  not  receive  the  attention  its  technical  char- 
acter demanded.  The  poatponement  of  this  report  until  after  the 
completion  of  the  census  proper  was  one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of 
the  act  for  taking  the  Twelfth  Census;  it  has  given  the  Bureau 
ample  time  and  opportunity  for  a  most  complete  presentation  of  the 
material  resources  and  financial  operations  oi  the  nation. 

STATISTICS  OF   MUNICIPAL   FINANCE. 

The  inquiry  relating  to  municipal  finance  was  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  many  extensions  of  census  statistics  undertaken  at  the 
Tenth  Census.  Since  the  publication  of  the  information  then  secured, 
increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  class  of  Federal  and  State 
statistics,  popular  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  this  has  led  to  a  gen- 
eral and  earnest  demand  for  improvement  in  methods  of  municipal 
accounting. 

The  earlier  statistics  were  more  or  less  imperfect,  because  there  was 
no  conuiion  classification  of  municipal  accounts  and  no  uniform 
method  of  municipal  IxK)kkeeping.  To  encourage  reform  the  National 
Municipal  I^eague  arranged  a  classification  of  payments  and  receipts 
and  recommended  its  general  adoption.  This  was  done  experimen- 
tally by  Baltimore,  Md.,  Camhricfge,  Mass.,  and  a  few  small  cities, 
l>efore  the  work  of  the  Twelfth  Census  began.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  adopted  this  classification  with  minor  changes,  and,  in  order 
to  secure  uniformity  of  results,  prepared  instructions  for  rearrang- 
ing local  statements  of  accounts.  These  instructions  and  the  accom- 
panying schedules  have  contributed  appreciably  toward  uniformitv 
m  classification  of  accounts  and  methods  of  accounting. 

CONFERENCE  TO  SECURE  UNIFX^RMITY  IN  MUNICIPAL  ACCOUNTING. 

WTiile  these  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  so  much  diversity  still 
existed  that  the  task  of  securing  comparable  statistics  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  in  order  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  decennial  inquiry 
authorized  by  Congress,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Census  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  movement  looking  to  greater  miiformity  in  the  accounting 
methods  of  miuiicipalities.  Accordingly,  in  re^sponse  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  Census,  a  conference  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  at  Washington,  attended  by  a  number  of  representative 
auditors,  comptrollers,  expert  accoimtants,  and  other  students  of  mu- 
nicipal problems.  Interest  in  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  classifica- 
tion and  methods  of  municipal  accounting  received  a  decided  impetus 
from  this  conference ;  minutes  of  the  meeting:  were  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  have  been  in  much  demand.  During  the  past  year 
the  different  phases  of  this  problem  have  been  actively  discussed  at 
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sessions  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  the  National 
Municipal  League,  the  Congress  of  Public  Accountants^  the  National 
Association  of  State  Bank  Supervisors,  and  the  associations  of  the 
fiscal  officers  of  the  cities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  Many 
municipal  officials  have  expressed  a  desire  for  a  second  conference 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Several  cities  have  made  changes  in  their  systems  of  accounting 
to  conform  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  classification  adopted  bv  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Among  these  are  New  York  City,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Minneapolis,  Atlanta,  Houston,  South  Bend,  and  Lincoln. 
The  State  of  Ohio  has  established  for  all  its  cities  a  uniform  svstem  of 
accounting  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Census  schedules,  so  far  as 
local  laws  permit.  Cities  in  New  York  ^  having  less  than  250,000 
population  are  now  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  secretary 
of  state  of  their  payments  and  receipts.  The  State  schedule  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  is  based  upon  that  of  this  Btireau.  Many 
cities  have  installed  already,  or  have  under  consideration,  improved 
accounting  systems  in  harmony  with  the  one  above  referred  to.  The 
repi'esentatives  of  this  Bureau  have  met  everywhere  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  local  officials. 

It  is  probable  that  the  annual  Census  reports  upon  municipal 
finance  for  cities  of  30,000  population  and  over  will  prove  the  most 
influential  factor  in  securing  the  adoption  of  uniform  classification, 
thus  materially  lessening  the  cost  of  compiling  census  statistics  upon 
tliis  subject,  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  making  compari- 
son poasible  l)etween  the  itemized  expenditures  of  cities  oi  the  same 
population,  and  encouraging  reforms  in  the  public  service. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

As  outgrowths  of  the  financial  report,  two  special  reports  have  been 
undertaken  as  essential  to  a  full  valuation  of  property.  One  of  these, 
relating  to  the  valuation  of  railroad  properties,  properly  apportioned 
tp  the  several  States  and  Territories,  has  been  undertaken  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Census  all  the  data  in  its  possession  gathered 
from  the  railroad  corporations  since  the  organization  of  the  Conmiis- 
sion.     The   immediate   supervision    of   this    investigation   has   l)een 

f laced  in  charge  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  the  statistician  of  the 
nterstate  C^ominerce  Commission,  and  Prof.  Henry  Balthasar  Meyer, 
Ph.  I).,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  second  special  investigation  relates  to  the  par  and  market  val- 
ues of  the  negotiable  securities  of  the  country.  It  has  been  placed  in 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant,  of  New  York  City.  This  re- 
port will  cover  an  entirely  new  field  of  Federal  statistical  investiga- 
tion, although  for  the  past  ten  years  similar  statistics  for  most  of  the 
European  countries  have  been  collected.  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  present  par  and  market  value  of  outstanding  capital  stocks, 
bonds,  and  debentures  of  all  active  corporations,  but  also  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  such  securities  within  a  series  of  years.  The  data 
are  found  in  published  reports  of  the  corporations  and  recorded  sell- 
ing prices  of  stock  exchanges. 
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DEFECTIVE,  DEPENDENT,  AND  DELINQUENT  CLASSES. 

Another  pending  investigation  authorized  bj^  section  7  of  the  cen- 
sus act  is  that  relating  to  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinmient 
classes.  This  inquirv  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John 
Koren,  of  Boston.  Mr.  William  A.  King,  chief  statistician  for  vital 
statistics,  has  general  supervision  of  the  work.  Satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made,  and  reports  are  now  being  received  from  5,441  special 
agents,  who  are  the  bookkeepers  or  wardens  of  the  institutions  under 
review,  and  who  furnish  transcripts  of  their  records  for  a  nominal 
compensation.  The  report  will  cover  the  movement  of  population  in 
all  these  institutions  for  the  calendar  year  1904;  its  completion  can 
therefore  hardly  be  looked  for  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

ANNUAL  MORTALITY  REPORTS. 

The  annual  reports  of  mortality  in  registration  areas,  authorized  by 
section  7  of  the  census  act,  have  been  delayed  in  compilation  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  statute,  which  fixed  the  compensation  to  be  paid  tor  the 
transcription  of  registration  records  at  so  low  a  figure  that  it  proved 
impossible  to  secure  a  complete  and  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
service.  Congress  was  accordingly  asked  at  its  last  session  to  amend 
the  law,  but  the  amendment  did  not  become  eflFective  until  April  27 
last.  This  amendment  permitted  the  Director  to  fix  a  minimum  com- 
pensation of  $25  for  such  transcriptions,  and  in  his  discretion,  in 
other  cases,  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  name,  instead  of  2  cents, 
as  provided  in  the  original  act.  The  average  compensation  fixed, 
under  this  amendment,  does  not  exceed  3J  cents  a  name. 

Further  delay  arose  in  connection  >vith  these  mortality  reports  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  force  of  the  division  was  engaged  in  com- 

f)iling  the  vital  statistics  of  the  Philippine  Census.  As  soon  as  the 
atter  work  was  completed  the  compilation  of  the  mortality  reports 
was  resumed,  and  the  statistics  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902,  and 
1903  are  now  in  process  of  compilation,  and  should  be  ready  for  publi- 
cation during  the  current  calendar  year. 

REPORTS  CONCERNING  BLIND,  DEAF,   AND   DUMB. 

The  division  of  vital  statistics  is  also  engaged  upon  reports  con- 
cerning the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  based  upon  data  collected  by  the 
enumerators  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  The  statistical  tables  for  the.se 
reports  were  completed  some  time  ago.  The  preparation  of  the  text, 
and  analysis  of  the  tables  was  committed  by  my  predecessor  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of  Washington,  and  he  is  now  engaged  upon 
this  work. 

SOCIAL   AND   FINANCIAL    STATISTICS   OF    CITIES. 

Another  investigation  now  in  progress,  authorized  by  section  7  of 
the  census  act  and  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1898  (30 
Stat.  L.,  546,  p.  648),  relates  to  the  social  and  financial  statistics  of 
cities.  The  conditions  leading  to  the  transfer  of  the  annual  report 
for  cities  of  30,000  population  and  over  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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and  Labor,  were  explained  in  the  last  report  of  the  Director.  The 
oensus  reports  for  cities  of  less  than  30,000  population  are  decennial 
only ;  but  the  two  inquiries  are  so  identical  in  character  that  there  is 
obvious  advantage  in  making  them  together,  and  accordingly  the 
annual  canvass  of  the  larger  cities  required  by  law  was  postponed  last 
year,  by  order  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  data  for  the  years  1903  and 
1904:  are  now  being  simultaneously  collected.  A  field  force  of  100 
clerks  and  special  agents  was  assigned  to  this  work  at  diflFerent  dates 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August  last,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
data  will  all  be  in  the  Bureau  during  the  month  of  November. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS  TO  BE  INCORPORATED  IN  QUARTO  V0LU3IE. 

A  sixth  report,  growing  out  of  the  original  plans  for  the  Twelfth 
Census,  contemplates  a  general  review,  analysis,  and  correlation  of 
the  results  of  that  census,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Willcox, 
of  Cornell  University,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  statisticians  of  the 
Twelfth  Census.  A  number  of  the  special  studies  of  census  results 
produced  by  this  division,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  have 
already  been  published  in  bulletin  form.  Others  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  the  final  studies  are  approaching  comj)le- 
tion  so  rapidly  that  I  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  volume  within 
the  next  six  months.  These  supplemental  reports  will  bring  together 
in  one  quarto  volume  of  about  1,200  pages  studies  on  the  topics  of 
area,  population,  increase  of  population,  (fensity  and  distribution,  sex, 
age,  race,  negro  population  and  farming,  Indian  population,  Mongo- 
lian population,  internal  migration,  illiteracy,  marital  condition, 
occupations,  vital  statistics,  birth  rate,  report  on  boundaries  of  acces- 
sions, methods  of  estimating  population,  methods  of  mechanical  tabu- 
lation, and  derivative  tables  relating  to  the  foregoing  subjects. 

ELECTOICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  division  of  manufactures,  Mr.  William  M.  Steuart,  chief  statis- 
tician, is  engaged  in  completing  a  series  of  important  reports  upon 
electrical  industries.  These  reports  are  four  in  number,  and  cover 
street  and  electric  railways,  the  complete  report  upon  which  subject 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer;  electric  light  and  power  plants,  upon 
which  a  final  bulletin  has  been  published;  municipal  electric  fire 
alarm  and  police  patrol  systems,  already  published  in  bulletin  form; 
and  telegraphs  and  telephones,  upon  which  a  bulletin  is  now  in 
preparation.  This  series  of  reports  is  to  be  assembled  in  one  quarto 
volume.  Together  they  present  a  complete  account  of  the  i-emarkable 
development  of  the  electrical  industry  in  its  application  to  public 
utilities.  Nothing  so  rapid,  so  striking,  and  so  revolutionary  in  its 
effects  upon  private  manufacturing  and  public  convenience  as  the 
application  or  electricity  to  power  and  heating  purposes  has  been 
witnessed  in  industrial  history.  So  marked  are  the  improvements 
made  and  the  new  uses  to  which  electricity  is  applied  that  changes 
in  the  statistics  of  these  industries  occur  with  great  rapidity,  and 
marked  variations  doubtless  arise  during  the  brief  period  that 
elapses  between  compilation  and  actual  publication.  The  relation  of 
these  industries  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  country  is  so 
intimate,  and  is  daily  becoming  so  much  more  important,  that  I 
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recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  to  authorize  new  inquiries  at  dates 
five  years  subsequent  to  those  covered,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
decennial  period,  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  census  law. 

COTTON  STATISTICS. 

The  annual  canvass  of  the  cotton  ginners  of  the  Southern  Stat-es, 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  crop  during  the 
progress  of  the  picking,  was  made  last  year  with  results  highly  grati- 
fying fronf  the  point  of  view  Iwth  of  accuracy  and  of  the  promptness 
with  which  the  lnformati^n  was  given  to  the  public.  Tlie  increasing 
experience  of  the  Bureau  has  produced  sucli  improvement  in  canvass- 
ing methods  that  preparations  for  this  year's  reports  were  promptly 
completed. 

There  will  Ik»  six  canvasses,  showing  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned 
to  September  1,  October  18,  November  14,  December  13,  1904,  Janu- 
ary 1(>,  1905,  and  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  number  of  sj>ecial  agents  employed  has  been  increased  from 
631  to  607,  by  the  division  of  a  numl)er  of  the  larger  districts,  thus 
insuring  greater  rapidity  in  gathering  the  data. 

Although  the  reports  of  each  agent  show  the  quantity  of  cx^tton 
ginned  to  fixed  dates,  they  are  received  at  the  Bureau  at  different 
times,  depending  upon  the  jjeriod  required  to  complete  the  canvass  in 
the  respective  districts.  The  publication  of  the  results  has  been 
delayed  heretofore  until  all  of  the  returns  were  received,  but  the 
statistics  for  the  crop  of  1904  will  Ix*  published  by  county  totals  and 
the  results  made  public  as  rapidly  as  received.  The  individual 
returns  will  be  summarized  when  all  are  received  and  the  totals  will 
he  published  as  the  quantity  ginned  to  the  given  date  in  each  State,  in 
ccmformity  with  the  practice  followed  heretofore. 

It  is  l)elieved  that  this  system  will  result  in  satisfying  the  demand 
for  the  early  publication  of  the  data,  that  it  will  aid  in  avoiding  the 
fluctuation-in  prices  due  to  an  anticipation  or  a  manipulation  of  the 
facts  contained  in  the  reports,  and  that  it  will  also  eliminate  all  possi- 
bility of  information  being  given  out  in  advance  of  its  publication  by 
the  Bureau. 

The  cost  of  the  canva^ss  of  1903  was  $99,395,  but  by  reason  of  the 
increased  numl)er  of  agents  employed  the  cost  in  1904  will  be 
$116,400. 

THE    MANUFACTURING    CENSUS   OF    1905. 

The  division  of  manufactures  is  also  engaged  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  quinquennial  census  of  manufactures,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  census  act.  This  preliminary  work  consists  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  main  and  supplemental  schedules  and  the  carding  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments  to  be  canvassed.  The  information 
for  the  latter  work  is  obtained  from  the  schedules  returned  in  1900, 
supplemented  by  State,  county,  and  local  directories.  The  plans  of 
the  Bureau  contemplate  the  collection  of  a  considerable  percentasje  of 
the  schedules  by  correspondence;  and  a  copy  of  the  sc*hedule  will  be 
mailed  to  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  whose  existence  is 
known,  in  advance  of  the  actual  canvass  by  districts.  It  is  proposed 
in  that  canvass  to  utilize  the  clerical  force  of  the  Bureau  as  far  as 
possible,  thus  avoiding  the  necessitv  of  appointing  untried  and 
untrained  special  agents  to  superintend  the  work  in  the  field. 
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COOPERATION    WITH   THE   StATE   OF   MICHIGAN. 

An  important  step  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  statistical  offices  of  the  sev- 
eral States  was  taken  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  in  the  enactment 
of  the  following  law  approved  March  1,  1904  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  Director  of  the  Census  is  hereby 
autborls^ed  and  empowered  to  cooperate  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  in  talking  the  census  of  manufactures  and  shall  equitably  share  the 
expenses  tliereof,  the  results  of  which  uiay  be  accei)ted  by  the  United  States  a« 
its  census  of  manufactures  for  that  State  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
five:  Provided,  That  the  exi)enditures  incident  to  this  cooperation  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  dollars,  such  expenditures  to  be  i)aid  from  the  fund 
approi)riate<i  for  the  expenses  of  the  field  work  of  the  censns  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five.  And  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
sus may,  in  his  discretion,  cooperate  with  the  officials  of  other  States  which  take 
a  like  census  in  so  far  as  it  may  aid  in  the  I'ollection  of  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures required  by  existing  law. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  this  legislation  was  the  fact  that  the 
constitution  of  Michigan  requireis  n  census  of  population,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  mining  to  be  taken  in  the  year  1904.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Michigan,  under  whose  authority  this  census  is  taken, 
desired  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  manufac- 
turing canvass,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  in  his  last  report,  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  what  would  prove  to  be  almost  a  duplicat-e  canvass  but  six  months 
apart,  and  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  might  not 
be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  making  two  returns.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  could  not,  however,  accept  manufacturers'  returns  for 
the  year  1904  as  a  part  of  its  census  of  1905.  The  Michigan  official 
therefore  appealed  to  Congress ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Director  of  the  Census  the 
above-quoted  statute  was  unanimously  enacted. 

Under  this  law  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Michigan  whereby  the  manufacturing  schedule  of  the  Census 
Bureau  was  acceptea  for  the  Michigan  census,  and  the  correction 
and  compilation  of  the  returns  were  undertaken  by  this  Bureau. 
Thus  complete  agreement  between  the  census  report  and  the  Michi- 
gan report  was  assured.  In  consideration  of  the  control  over  the 
form  and  character  of  the  returns  thus  accorded  the  Census,  the 
latter  undertook  to  defray  two-thirds  of  the  exix'iise  of  the  field 
work,  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  the  other  hand,  aflfording  the  Census 
free  use  of  its  office  facilities  and  clerical  force  at  the  State  capital. 
In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  canvass  is  "  equitably  shared,"  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  is  saved  to  both  the  National  and  State 
governments. 

The  money  saved  is  the  least  important  advantage  growing  out  of 
this  joint  canvass  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Michigan.  It 
is  the  first  practical  step  ever  taken  looking  to  the  unification  of  the 
official  statistics  of  the  States  and  the  nation,  and  the  avoidance  of 
the  conflict  and  confusion  which  have  attended  their  contradictory 
character.  It  must  lead  logically  to  systematic  and  sympathetic  coop- 
eration along  similar  lines  m  many  other  States,  thus  foreshadowing 
an  ultimate  unity  and  harmony  in  official  investigations  of  the  i\tuiost 
advantage  to  statistical  science. 
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The  field  work  for  the  Michigan  census  was  undertaken  in  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  entirely  completed  by  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

COOPERATION   WrTH  THE  STATE  OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

An  arrangement  nearly  identical  with  that  made  with  Michigan 
has  already  been  entered  into  with  the  bureau  of  the  statistics  of 
labor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  a  cooperative  canvass  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State,  which  takes  a  decennial 
censas  in  1905.  The  saving  of  money  by  the  avoidance  of  a  double 
canvass  will  be  considerably  greater  m  this  State;  and  the  union  of 
forces  is  the  more  gratifying  and  significant  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  among  the  States  Massachusetts  has  long  taken  the  front  rank 
in  statistical  investigation. 

COOPERATION   W^ITH   OTHER   STATES. 

A  number  of  States  in  which  no  midway  census  is  taken  maintain 
bureaus  of  statistics,  w^ell  organized  and  equipped,  which  compile 
annual  or  biennial  reports  upon  the  industries  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  Commonwealth.  These  reports,  while  possessing  much 
intrinsic  vahie  in  many  instances,  have  never  been  compiled  from 
schedules  uniform  with  those  of  the  United  States  census,  or  even 
with  those  used  in  other  States.  It  follows  that  the  statistics  are 
not  comparable  with  those  of  the  Federal  census  or  with  those  of 
neighboring  States.  Their  usefulness  has  therefore  been  greatly,  and 
it  would  seem  unnecessarily,  circumscribed.  All  these  periodical 
State  reports  can  be  made  to  serve  as  supplements  to  the  Federal 
census  it  the  returns  are  secured  along  identical  lines.  State  reports, 
which  are  now  only  useful  locally,  would  thus  become  of  far  greater 
value.  They  would  measure  accurately  comparative  growth  from 
year  to  year  within  the  State  and  could  readily  bfe  made  to  possess 
national  significance. 

Acting  on  this  theory,  and  so  construing  the  authority  conferred 
by  the  Michigan  statute,  the  Director  of  the  Census  is  now  engaged 
in  making  arrangements  with  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  of  statistics 
in  a  number  of  these  States,  whereby  their  cooperation  will  be  secured 
in  the  manufacturing  census  of  1J)05.  Under  the  plan  proposed  the 
chief  of  the  State  bureau  will  be  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the 
Census  Bureau  and  have  charge  of  the  canvass  of  a  portion  of  his 
State,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  method,  thus  giving  the  Census  Bureau  the  advantage  of 
a  supervising  special  agent  having  training  and  experience  in  sim- 
ilar work,  wno  is  familiar  Tvith  industrial  conditions  in  the  State, 
and  who  already  possesses  much  of  the  machinery  and  organization 
necessary  to  a  prompt  and  efficient  canvass.  In  consideration,  the 
chief  of  the  State  bureau  agrees  to  accept  the  results  of  the  Federal 
census  in  his  State  report  for  the  current  year,  and  not  to  make  any 
additional  canvass  of  the  industries  covered  by  the  Federal  census. 
Having  once  adopted  the  census  method  of  presenting  results,  it  is 
highly  probable  tnat  the  State  bureaus  will  continue  to  use  them  in 
subsequent  reports;  and  thus  another  gratifying  advance  in  the 
movement  for  unification  of  industrial  statistics  will  have  b^n  made, 
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The  States  in  which  it  has  been  feasible  to  make  the  arrangement 
above  described,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
several  bureaus,  are  as  follows: 

California :  W.  V.  StaflPord,  commissioner,  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Illinois :  David  Ross,  secretary,  State  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Indiana:  Benjamin  F.  Johnson,  chief,  bureau  of  statistics. 

Iowa :  Edward  D.  Brigham,  commissioner,  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Kansas :  W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  commissioner,  bureau  of  labor  and  industry. 

Massachusetts :  Charles  F.  Pidgin,  chief,  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor. 

Michigan  :  A.  C.  Bird,  supervisor  of  census. 

Minnesota :  John  O'Donnell,  commissioner,  bureau  of  labor. 

Missouri :  William  Anderson,  commissioner  of  labor,  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
and  inspection. 

Nebraska :  Burrett  Bush,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics. 

New  Hampshire :  Lysander  11.  Carroll,  commissioner,  bureau  of  labor. 

New  Jersey:  Winton  C.  Garrison,  chief,  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries. 

New  York :  A.  F.  Weber,  chief  statistician,  department  of  labor,  bureau  of 
statistics. 

North  Carolina  :  Henry  B.  Varner,  commissioner,  bureau  of  labor  and  printing. 

Wisconsin:  Halford  Erickson,  commissioner,  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial 
statistics. 

COOPERATION   IN   TAKING   THE   CENSUS   OF   POPULATION. 

This  movement  for  cooperation  in  the  compilation  of  industrial 
statistics  suggests  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  similar 
cooperation  between  the  several  States  and  the  Census  Bureau  in  tak- 
ing the  census  of  population. 

In  24  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  there  is  a  constitutional 
or  statutory  requirement  for  a  decennial  census  of  population.  Of 
this  number,  1«3 — Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon^  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin — took  a  population  census  between  1890 
and  1895.  These  States  contained,  in  1900,  23,950,628  inhabitants, 
or  31.52  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States. 
The  remaining  11 — ^Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Missis- 
sippi, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and 
Wyoming— do  not  comply  with  their  legal  requirement  for  enumera- 
tion. These  States  contained,  in  1900,  8,749,634  inhabitants,  form- 
ing 11.51  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  24  States  and  Terri- 
tories above  named  contained,  in  1900,  32,700,262  inhabitants,  thus 
comprising  43.03  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  11  States  and  Territories  having  unobserved  laws  for  decennial 
enumeration  and  the  28  without  such  legal  requirement  prefer  to  rely 
wholly  upon  the  Federal  census  rather  than  to  incur  the  expense  of 
taking  a  midway  census  of  their  own. 

That  the  rapid  social  evolution  and  complex  growth  of  the  United 
States  call  for  a  census  of  population  more  frequently  than  once  in 
ten  years  is  a  proposition  generally  admitted  by  economic  and  socio- 
logical experts,  rro vision  for  five-year  enumerations  has  already 
been  made  by  some  countries  of  Europe,  notably  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  a  thoroughly  organized  movement  to  secure  a 
quinquennial  census  of  Great  Britain.  In  May  last  a  deputation 
representing  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  the  Sanitary  Institute,  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  and  other  similar  organizations  appeared  before  the  local 
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Government  board  to  urge  action  looking  to  a  quinquennial  census 
of  England  and  Ireland  in  1906.  Reference  was  made  at  the  hearing 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  a  permanent  Census  Bureau  in  the 
United  States  as  an  example  Great  Britain  should  follow,  and  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  more  frequent  census  of  the  population. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  at  the  census  of  1891  there  was  a  discrepancy 
of  701,843  between  the  estimated  and  enumerated  population,  while 
at  the  census  of  1901  a  difference  of  142,000  occurred  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  discrepancies  were  especially  marked  in  certain 
localities.  For  example,  in  1901  the  registrar-general's  estimate  of 
the  population  of  West  Ham  was  58,278  in  excess  of  the  actual  figures, 
causing  an  error  of  3.5  per  1,000  in  the  estimated  death  rate.  In 
Liverpool  the  registrar-general,  in  1891,  overestimated  the  popula- 
tion by  100,000,  and  in  1901  underestimated  it  by  50,000. 

As  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  the  actual  number  of  the  population 
is  the  dominant  factor  governing  every  statistical  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  national  health,  wealth,  and  well-being.  The  only 
objection  raised  in  England  to  a  quinquennial  census  of  population,  is 
that  of  the  expense  involved.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  expense  to 
a  minimum  by  restricting  the  intermediate  census  to  the  simplest 
schedule,  relating  to  age,  sex,  and  the  distribution  of  the  people. 
One  of  its  chief  advantages  would  be  the  check  it  would  afford  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  decennial  census. 

COOPERATION  AUTHORIZED  BY  CONGRESS  IN   1879. 

The  objection  based  upon  cost  is  more  valid  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  obvious  way  to  meet  it  in  the  United 
States  is  through  the  cooperation  of  the  States.  A  carefully  devised 
plan  to  secure  such  cooperation  was  incorporated  in  the  act  for  taking 
the  Tenth  and  subsequent  censuses,  approved  March  3,  1879.  The 
plan  was  suggested  by  Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  censuses,  and  the  closest  student  of  census 
problems  we  have  had  in  this  country.  This  plan  was  embodied  in 
section  22  of  that  act,  which  read  as  follows : 

That  if  any  State  or  Territory,  through  its  duly  appointed  officers  or  agents, 
shaU,  during  the  two  months  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  of  the  year 
which  is  the  mean  between  the  decennial  censuses  of  the  United  States  is  by  this 
act  directed  to  be  tal^en,  talce  and  complete  a  census  in  ail  respects  according  to 
the  schedules  and  forms  of  enumeration  in  the  census  of  the  fjnited  States  and 
shall  deposit  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber following,  a  full  and  authentic  copy  of  all  schedules  returned  and  reports 
made  by  the  officers  and  agents  charged  with  such  enumeration,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  upon  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  that  such  schedules  and  rei)orts  have  been  duly  deposited,  pay,  on 
the  requisition  of  the  governor  of  such  State  or  Territory,  out  of  any  funds  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  was  paid  to  nil  supervisors  and  actual  enumerators  within  such 
State  or  Territory  at  the  United  States  census  next  preceding,  increased  by  one- 
half  the  percentage  of  gain  in  population  in  such  State  or  Territory  between  the 
two  United  States  censuses  next  preceding :  Provided,  That  the  blank  schedules 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  enumeration  herein  provided  for  shall  be  similar 
in  all  respects  of  form  and  size  of  heading  and  ruling  to  those  used  in  the  census 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  this  provision  the  Federal  Government  was  to  pay  practi- 
cally one-half  the  cost  of  the  quinquennial  enumeration  of  each  State 
taking  a  census,  thus  securing  all  the  advantages  of  an  enumeration 
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on  lines  exactly  parallel  to  its  own  decennial  census.  Several  States 
took  advanta^  of  the  provision,  sent  forward  to  Washington  copies 
of  their  schedules,  and  received  their  money  for  them.  These  returns 
were  stored  away  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  no  use  was 
ever  made  of  them.  The  fatal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  General 
Walker's  plan  was  the  fact  that  there  existed  no  permanent  census 
bureau  to  handle  the  returns  as  received.  That  obstacle  is  now 
removed.  By  the  reenactment  of  section  22  of  the  act  of  1879  the 
United  States  can  obtain,  for  one-half  the  actual  cost  of  the  work,  a 
census  of  a  large  number  of  the  States  at  the  midway  periods.  The 
number  of  States  will  be  sufficientlv  large  to  permit  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  population  for  the  remainder,  and  if  tiiis  provision  of  law,  so 
advantageous  to  the  States,  should  be  reenacted,  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  States  and  Territories  taking 
an  intermediate  census.  It  is  even  possible  that  eventually  all  would 
participate  in  a  work  so  essential  to  each. 
It  would  be  especially  appropriate  to  reenact  the  law  of  1879  at  the 

{>resent  tme,  for  this  law  may  be  called  the  forerunner  of  the  various 
ines  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal  census  and  State  and  mu- 
nicipal officials  described  elsewhere  in  this  reports 

A  bill  to  reenact  section  22  of  the  act  of  1879  was  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Crumpacker,  of  Indiana,  chairman  of 
the  House  Census  Committee.  I  earnestly  urge  that  you  recommend 
favorable  action  upon  this  measure.  If  it  can  be  passed  at  an  early 
period  in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress  it  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  legislation  in  some  States  for  a  cooperative  population  census 
in  1905. 

ESTIMATES  OF  POPULATION. 

As  announced  in  the  last  report  of  the  Director,  the  Census  Bureau 
has  undertaken,  both  in  response  to  a  popular  demand  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  own  work,  to  prepare  and  publish  estimates  of 
population  in  intercensal  years  for  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  popula- 
tion and  upward  and  for  the  several  States  and  the  entire  country. 
The  bulletin  containing  these  estimates  for  the  years  1901,  1902,  and 
1903  was  published  in  April,  1904.  The  estimates  were  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  uniform  plan  described  in  detail  in  the  bulletin. 

The  constant  demand  for  this  bulletin  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
proves  that  its  publication  has  met  a  definite  and  intelligent  popular 
requirement.  It  is  surprising  to  find  in  how  many  lines  of  business 
there  is  need  for  estimates  of  this  character.  But  their  chief  useful- 
ness is  in  determining  the  death  rates  of  municipalities;  and  it  is 
cause  for  comment  that  these  death  rates  have  been  so  long  computed 
in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  local  estimates  of  population,  in  the 
calculation  of  which  no  uniform  method  has  obtainea,  making  it  in- 
evitable that  no  accurate  comparison  is  possible  between  the  death 
rates  of  different  cities,  except  in  the  census  years,  when  all  local 
ratios  are  supposed  to  be  corrected  on  the  basis  of  the  enumeration. 

The  science  of  sanitary  statistics  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  in  the  further  development  of  this  science  that  the 
permanent  Census  Bureau  is  destined  to  perform  its  most  important 
service  to  the  public.  Estimates  of  population  for  municipalities 
have  been  officially  made  in  Great  Britain  for  a  long  period,  and  the 
closest  attention  is  paid  to  them  in  all  matters  that  have  to  do  with 
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sanitation  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  But^  as  stated 
above,  these  official  estimates  of  population  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
grossly  in  error,  resulting  in  most  misleading  conclusions.  Similar 
errors  will  be  inevitable  in  the  population  estimates' of  the  Census 
Bureau ;  indeed,  they  should  naturally  be  even  greater  and  more  fre- 
quent than  has  been  the  case  in  England,  for  our  population  is  much 
more  mobile,  and  the  growth  of  our  cities  is  influenced  by  many  con- 
ditions which  do  not  prevail  in  older  countries,  and  which  can  not 
be  measured  by  any  uniform  rule  based  upon  the  ratio  of  annual 
growth  in  the  previous  decade.  The  danger  of  inaccuracy  increases 
rapidly  as  the  distance  from  a  decennial  census  increases,  and  condi- 
tions undoubtedly  prevail  in  many  western  cities  where  it  will  be 
better  not  to  attempt  to  compute  the  rate  of  growth  for  a  period 
beyond  five  years,  when  there  is  no  intermediate  State  census  by  which 
to  correct  the  estimates.  These  considerations  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  such  censuses,  and  reenforce  the  argument  in  lavor  of  the  plan  for 
taking  them  by  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

REASONS  ]^OR  THE  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  POPULATION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 

BXJKEAU. 

Considerable  criticism  of  the  Census  {population  estimates  has  been 
aroused  in  certain  cities  which,  for  various  reasons  and  on  evidence 
more  or  less  satisfactory,  believe  that  they  are  growing  more  rapidly 
than  the  normal  rates  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  methods.* 

a  Inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  to  continne  to  make  these  estimates,  the  Director 
made  a  general  reply  to  these  criticisms  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  May  19,  1904,  which  follows : 

"  Yon  have  called  my  attention  to.  certain  comments  and  criticisms  upon  the 
estimates  of  population  published  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  them  In  one  general  state- 
ment. It  is  worth  attention  that  these  criticisms  are  much  fewer  in  number 
and  much  less  violent  in  tone  than  the  complaints  which  attended  the  actual 
enumeration  of  population  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  and  also  that  they  come,  as 
u  rule,  from  the  same  localities.  .It  is  apparent,  moreover,  that  thc^  are  writ- 
ten by  persons  who  had  not  read  and  digested  the  text  which  accompanies  the 
estimates  and  fully  explains  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  making  them  and 
the  limitations  surrounding  them.  In  all  quarters  where  these  are  understood 
the  bulletin  has  met  with  high  commendation  as  supplying  information  of  great 
interest  and  value  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  carefully  considered  scientific 
method  for  projecting  the  census  into  intercensal  years. 

"  Population  estimates  for  intercensal  years  are  demanded  by  the  current  work 
of  the  Census  Bureau ;  they  are  equally  necessary  in  the  annual  mortality  re- 
X)orts  of  our  great  municipalities,  in  the  calculations  and  tabular  presentations 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  many  other  directions  that  ut  once  suggest 
themselves.  Heretofore  these  estimates  have  been  made  by  local  authorities; 
and  since  the  methods  followed  differed  widely  in  dllTerent  localities,  the  results 
possessed  no  uniformity,  and  thus  lacked  the  first  requisite  of  comparable  statis- 
tics. This  deplorable  condition  was  probably  unavoidable  so  long  as  there  was 
no  permanent  Census  Bureau.  Now  that  such  a  bureau  exists,  it  would  seem  that 
one  of  its  first  duties  is  to  establish  a  definite,  uniform  rule  for  projecting  popu- 
lation beyond  the  date  of  the  latest  census,  and  to  make  the  computations  for 
the  public  use.  Nothing  more  important  in  the  direction  of  standardizing  oflScial 
statistics  has  yet  beeq  done,  in  my  judgment  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
has  recognized  the  value  of  the  service  of  the  Census  by  utilizing  its  population 
estimates  in  determining  whether  certain  localities  are  entitled  to  national-bank 
charters  under  the  provisions  of  law;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all -Government  offi- 
cials who  have  occasion  to  use  population  estimates  in  their  work  will  also 
make  use  of  them. 
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The  Bureau  will  so  far  recognize  the  justice  of  these  criticisms  as 
to  omit  the  estimates  for  any  city,  in  future  publications,  upon  receipt 
of  a  formal  request  from  the  majror,  and  provided  the  city  in  question 
is  not  a  city  m  which  registration  of  deaths  is  made.  In  all  such 
cities  the  estimates  must  continue  to  be  made  and  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  report  on  vital  statistics. 

COMPARISON  OF  BE'rURNS  OF  MICHIGAN  POPULATION  CENSUS  WITH  ESTI- 
MATES OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE   CENSUS. 

The  Michigan  State  census  of  1904  is  the  first  opportunity  which 
has  occurred  for  testing  the  value  of  the  Census  Bureau  method  of 
estimating  the  population.  This  census  showed  28  cities  in  that  State 
to  have  827,294  inhabitants;  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  these 
cities  contain  824,310,  a  difference  of  2,984  inhabitants,  the  State 
census  exceeding  the  estimated  population  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent.  The  total  population  reported  by  the  State  census  was 
2,530,016;  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  2,546,268.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  entire  State  therefore  exceeds  the  exact  figures  by 
16,242,  or  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  These  general  figures  clearly  illus- 
trate how  closely  the  results  of  the  Census  Bureau  method  of  estimatr 
ing  approximate  to  actual  enumeration  in  States  showing  normal  con- 
ditions, as  in  the  case  of  Michigan.  The  population  of  Detroit,  the 
largest  city  in  Michigan,  was  estimated  by  this  Bureau  to  be  317,636 
in  1904;  the  actual  population  returned  by  the  census  is  317,591.  In 
this  noteworthy  case  fliere  was  a  difference  of  only  45,  or  less  than 

*'  These  estimates  are  not  in  any  sense  a  census,  nor  are  they  based  upon  an 
Investigation  of  the  peculiar  local  conditions  which  may  affect  individual  cases. 
This  fact  is  an  answer  to  th^  criticisms  coming  from  cities  which  adduce  various 
reasons  for  asserting  that  their  rate  of  growth  in  population  since  1900  has  been 
in  excess  of  that  indicated.  Each  estimate  rests  upon  an  hypothesis  sufficiently 
accurate  for  most  statistical  purposes — ^the  hypothesis  that  the  annual  increase 
of  population  since  1900  is  one-tenth  of  the  total  increase  from  1890  to  1900,  as 
established  by  census  enumerations.  In  only  one  class  of  cases  has  the  Census 
deviated  from  a  strict  adherence  to  this  hypothesis  and  endeavored  to  make 
allowance  for  disturbing  local  factors.  These  are  the  cases  in  -which  growth 
has  been  affected  by  annexations  of  new  territory,  either  before  or  since  the 
census  of  1900.  Where  such  annexations  have  occurred,  their  effect  upon  the 
population  has  been  carefully  calculated,  after  correspondence  with  the  local 
authorities,  city  engineers,  mayors,  assessors,  etc. 

**  In  all  well-settled  communities  the  hypothesis  is  found  to  come  remarkably 
close  to  the  actual  fact,  when  tested  by  similar  computations  based  ui)on  the 
growth  in  previous  census  decades.  For  such  communities  the  estimates  can 
safely  be  accepted  in  preference  to  calculations  based  upon  directory  canvasses, 
school  canvasses,  increase  of  post-office  business,  or  ballots  cast  at  elections. 
Experience  almost  invariably  demonstrates  that  these  methods  of  determining 
population  are  fallacious  and  unreliable. 

**  EiStimates  of  the  population  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1900, 
made  by  this  method  on  the  basis  of  the  census  results  in  1880  and  1890,  show 
that  the  probable  error  of  the  method  is  6  per  cent;  that  is,  in  half  the  cities 
the  estimates  for  a  date  ten  years  after  the  last  census  were  within  6  per  cent  of 
the  truth. 

'*  The  usual  English  method,  that  of  assuming  that  the  percentage  of  increase. 
Instead  of  the  amount,  remains  constant  from  decade  to  decade,  or  from  year  to 
year,  gives  for  American  cities  a  probable  error  of  18  per  cent,  showing  clearly 
that  this  method,  however  applicable  in  Great  Britain,  does  not  apply  to  present 
American  conditions. 

'*A  common  American  method,  that  of  multiplying  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
a  Presidential  election  by  an  assumed  ratio  of  that  number  to  population,  when 
testedi  shows  a  probable  error  of  12  per  cent    Estimates  based  upon  accurate 
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one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  between  the  estimated  and  the  actual  enumer- 
ation. For  some  of  the  other  cities  of  the  State  greater  variation 
occurred,  owing  to  local  conditions.  For  cities  growing  more  rapidly 
than  at  the  normal  rate,  such  as  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Marquette,  and 
Saginaw,  the  estimates  resulted  in  a  lower  figure  than  the  actual 
population  as  returned  at  the  State  census,  the  difference  being  more 
than  10  per  cent ;  while  in  other  cities  growing  less  rapidly  than  at 
the  normal  rate,  such  as  Ann  Arbor,  Iron  Mountain,  Ishpeming, 
Manistee,  and  Menominee,  the  Census  estimates  exceeded  the  State 
census  returns  more  than  10  per  cent  For  the  28  cities  referred  to, 
this  Bureau  overestimated  the  population  of  16  and  underestimated 
that  of  12.  The  greatest  increase  over  the  Census  estimate  appears 
in  the  city  of  Saginaw,  due  to  the  decrease  in  population  from  1890 
to  1900  and  to  the  increase  which  has  subsequently  occurred.  Such 
a  condition,  however,  is  clearly  exceptional,  but  Census  Bulletin  7, 
Estimates  of  Population,  calls  attention  with  considerable  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  tnere  will  always  be  many  individual  cases  where  the 
estimates  will  be  far  from  correct,  owing  to  exceptional  changes  in 
municipal  growth.  In  general,  the  larger  the  area  the  more  likely 
to  be  correct  is  the  method  of  estimatii^  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

INCREASING  EFFICIENCY  OF  EKPLOTEES. 

The  importance  of  training  as  a  factor  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration oi  special  reports  and  the  Thirteenth  Census  was  one  of  the 

city  censuses  of  school  children  show  a  probable  error  of  6  per  cent  But  such 
censuses  in  American  cities  are  often  carelessly  taken  and  extremely  Inaccurate. 
Estimates  based  upon  multiplying  the  number  of  names  in  a  city  directory  by 
i»me  assumed  ratio  show  a  probable  error  of  13  per  cent,  and  in  every  one  of 
the  cases  tested  the  population  as  thus  estimated  was  found  to  be  too  large.  No 
one  of  the  altematiye  methods,  therefore,  is  as  accurate  for  American  cities, 
under  present  conditions,  as  the  method  we  have  employed. 

"  For  cities  which  have  recently  entered  upon  a  period  of  exceptional  growth 
produced  by  the  influx  of  new  settlers  in  great  numbers,  and  which  may  be  said 
not  to  have  been  fairly  bom  when  the  census  of  1890  was  taken,  the  estimates 
of  the  census  on  the  basis  indicated  will  undoubtedly  prove  too  small.  This 
fact  was  frankly  admitted  in  Bulletin  No.  7;  and  a  caution  was  added 
against  any  false  conceptions  in  consequence  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
estimating.  Several  cities  from  which  complaints  have  been  received  are 
undoubtedly  within  this  category,  and  they  should  find  whatever  solace  is  neces- 
sary for  their  wounded  municipal  pride  in  this  admission  of  the  faUlbiUty  of 
the  rule  in  exceptional  cases,  which  is  found  on  page  4  of  the  census  bulletin. 

"  In  several  cases  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Census  should  have  sent  Its 
agents  to  the  locality,  and  satisfied  itself  by  actual  examination  that  the  rate  of 
growth  In  population  is  greater  than  that  arrived  at  by  the  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion. Such  a  course  was  impossible,  for  reasons  that  seem  to  me  obvious.  As 
already  stated,  this  office  was  not  taking  a  census,  or  anything  akin  to  a  census. 
If,  as  a  result  of  superficial  investigations,  unsupported  by  an  actual  enumera- 
tion, the  Bureau  had  undertaken  to  publish  estimates  of  population  for  particu- 
lar cities  larger  than  those  reached  by  its  established  rule,  then  indeed  it  would 
have  deliberately  Invited  endless  criticism.  For  then  it  would  have  substituted 
sheer  guessing  for  estimates  based  upon  actual  enumerations  and  obtained  by  a 
uniform  method ;  wherever  it  failed  to  report  a  population  as  large  as  the  local 
expectation,  it  would  have  been  denounced ;  wherever  it  increased  the  estimates 
over  the  population  arrived  at  by  the  calculation,  it  would  have  laid  Itself  open 
to  the  criticism  that  it  was  favoring  certain  communities  at  the  expense  of 
others.  In  the  absolute  Impartiality  with  which  the  rule  was  applied  lay  the 
only  possible  safety  for  the  Census  Bureau.  It  can  command  respect  by  con- 
sistency, even  when  It  knows  that  consistency  Involves  a  certain  element  of 
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reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  Census 
Bureau.  Therefore  it  is  ^jpecially  agreeable  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  the  clerks  and  omcials  of  this  Bureau,  as  they  grow  more 
proficient,  are  becoming  individually  more  interested  in  the  lines 
of  work  under  investigation,  are  showing  greater  adaptability  for 
assignment  to  different  inquiries,  and  promise  to  become  an  excep- 
tionally efficient  force.  It  is  my  policy  to  transfer  clerks  in  large 
numbers  from  one  division  to  another  as  the  pressure  of  work  de- 
mands. Incidentally  this  policv  has  increased  greatly  the  familiarity 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Bureau  with  different  classes  of  work.  As  many 
male  clerks  are  assigned  to  field  work  as  can  be  spared  from  duty  in 
the  office;  thus  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  employees  of  the 
Bureau  are  constantly  dealing  directly  with  the  business  and  profas- 
sional  classes  in  different  communities.  This  policy  enables  many  of 
the  employees  of  the  Bureau  to  obtain  practical  experience  in  the  first 
step  of  census  work,  in  addition  to  the  Knowledge  which  they  already 
possess  of  Census  Bureau  routine. 

The  lack  of  expert  assistance  in  training  and  directing  clerks  in  this 
office  was  recognized  by  Congre&s  at  the  last  session,  and  the  number 
of  expert  chiers  of  division  was  increased  from  4  to  8.  A  list  of  the 
officials  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  number  of  clerks  and 
employees,  by  different  grades,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
^Respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director. 

Hon.  Victor  H.  Mbtgau, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

error.  It  wiH  lose  public  confidence  when  it  attempts  to  arbitrate  npon  the 
claims  of  local  directory  makers  and  real  estate  agents. 

"  By  applying  a  uniform  rule,  admitting  its  defects  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  Census  deprives  any  city  of  the  right  to  maice  complaint  against  it  for  unfair- 
ness or  partiality ;  and  all  cities  can  make  use  of  the  estimates  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  statistical  rates  in  mortality  and  other  municipal  reports,  with  the 
certainty  that  these  rates  will  be  sufGciently  accurate  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  ordinarily  required. 

**  In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  intercensal  censuses  will  be  taken  next 
year;  and  the  returns  of  these  enumerations  will  be  utilized  by  this  ofllce  in 
correcting  Its  estimates  for  future  years.  But  the  ofl3ce  can  not  accept  the 
result  of  local  censuses,  however  taken,  as  a  basis  for  modifying  its  estimates, 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  these  local  censuses  are  almost  invariably 
found  to  be  grossly  Incorrect  when  checked  up  by  a  national  census. 

"  Turning  now  to  the  general  results  of  the  census  method  of  projecting  the 
population,  as  applied  to  the  entire  country,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  remark- 
able accuracy  that  attends  the  computation  when  it  concerns  conditions  which 
can  not  lie  aflPected  by  local  influenc«es  and  variants.  The  estimated  impulation 
of  continental  United  States  for  1900,  as  determined  by  this  method  on  the  basis 
of  the  increase  from  1880  to  1890,  was  75,414,181,  while  the  actual  population 
as  returned  by  the  census  of  1900  was  75,994,575.  In  other  words,  the  actual 
population  was  580,394  In  excess  of  the  estimate,  showing  the  latter  to  be  in 
error  by  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.  How  far  this  negligible  error  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  immigration  can  not  be  determined. 

"  If  we  project  the  iwpulation  of  continental  United  States  for  the  entire  decade 
in  whic^  we  are  now  living,  by  the  census  method,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  Thirteenth  Census,  in  1910,  will  show  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  of 
89,041,436.  This  indicates  a  percentage  of  increase  of  17.2,  as  compared  with 
20.7  in  the  decade  of  1890-1900.  Events  are  possible  in  the  future  development 
of  the  country  which  will  put  this  estimate  awry  from  the  actual  census  of  1910. 
Such  a  possibility  exists  under  every  method  of  estimating. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

"  S.  N.  D.  North. 

"  Director:* 
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csHsirs. 

Por  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1904. 

1.  Appropriations y  dishursementSy  unexpended  balance,  and  outstanding  liahili' 

ties  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  190Ji, 


Total 


11,828,847.14 


Salaries 

Special  agents 

Bent 

Stationery 

Lilbrary 

Transcript  of  refdstration  records 

Bent  of  tabulating  machines 

MisoeUaneons  expenses 

Bxpenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census... 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


|l,128,lfle.88 


685,860.00 

160,000.00 

86,600.00 

10,000.00 

6,000.00 

14,000.00 

10,000.00 

15.000.00 

906,787.14 


Amount  dis 
bursed.o 


684,457.06 

150,842.48 

84,888.83 

8,494.08 

4,871.98 

6,868.04 

10,000.00 

14,068.80 

878,401.78 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


$198,064.86 


Amount  of 
outstand- 
ing liabili- 
ties. 


$32;  196. 81 


61,408.04 

518.79 

757.57 

757.57 

8,816.67 

8.816.67 

6,506.07 

6,818.91 

188.06 

188.06 

8,646.96 

8,656.96 

11.61 

11.61 

183,385.86 

19,193.28 

•Including  payments  by  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments 
from  the  appropriations: 

Special  agents,  Census  Office,   1904 $6,118.11 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  Census  Office,  1904 88.95 

Expenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census 1,678.45 

Excluding  disallowances  from  the  appropriations : 

Special  agents,  Census  Office,  11)04 45.99 

Expenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census 48.09 

» 
2.  Unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  expenses  of  the 

Twelfth  Census  reappropriated  March  3,  1903, 


he  unexpended  balance  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the 

Census  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior,  July  15,  1903 $462,  753.  94 

Isallowances,  year  1903,  collected  and  credited 735.65 


463,  489.  59 
(3)   I^ess  supplemental  accounts  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 08,010.45 


(4)  Receipts  during  the  year  1904,  from  the  sale  of  transcripts  of  census 
records    


305,  470. 14 
308.00 


Total  amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  available  for  the  fiscal  year 

1904     -- 395,  787.  14 
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3.  Eospenditures,  including  outstanding   Uahilities,   for  the  fiscal  year  1904, 

chargeable  against  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 

Amounts  (Inclnding  outstanding  liabilities)  for  current  expenses 
of  the  office  (other  than  for  the  Philippine  Census)  after  the 
specific  appropriations  provided  in  the  legislative  act  for  the 
purposes  indicated  were  exhausted  : 

Special  agents.  Census  Office,  1904 $87,942.42 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Census  Office,  1904 14,467.90 

Library,  Census  Office,  1904 403.  40 

1102,  903.  72 

Amount  of  that  portion  of  the  Philippine  Census  paid  from  this  unex- 
pended balance 167,  675. 18 

Amount  of  settlements  made  by  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  l>e- 

partmcnts 1,  678.  46 

Amount  of  miscellaneous  expenses 19,  387.  65 

291, 596.  00 
Amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1905 104, 192. 14 

4.  Approximate  cost  of  the  tabulation  and  compilation  of  the  census  of  the 

Philippines  to  June  30,  190J^. 

Expended  from  unexpended  balance  of  Twelfth  Census  appropriation $167,  676. 18 

Expended  from  specific  appropriations  for  1904 : 

Approximate  cost  of  clerical  labor $31,742.  64 

Cost  of  printing 11,  750. 13 

Miscellaneous 2,049.68 

46,  442. 40 

Total 214, 117.  68 
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Clcncal  and  field  force. 

Chief  clerk Edward  McCauIey. 

Disbursing  and  appointment  clerk John  W.  Langley. 

Chief  statisticians : 

Population William  C.  Hpnt. 

Manufactures William  M.  Steuart. 

Agriculture I^  Grand  Powers. 

Vital  statistics William  A.  King. 

Geographer Charles  S.  SlDane. 

Expert  chiefs  of  division : 

Director's  office l^eon  B.  Leavitt. 

T>^r.„i«*»^„  William  H.  Jarvis. 

Population j^^^^^  y^  ^^^ 

Manufactures Joseph  D.  Ijewis. 

Agriculture Hart  Momsen. 

Vital  statistics Richard  C.  Lappln. 

Revision  and  results Joseph  A.  Hill. 

Publication William  S.  Rosslter. 

Total 15 

Stenographer    1 

Clerks  class  4 4 

Clerks  class  3 7 

Clerks  class  2 16 

Clerks  class  1 312 

Clerks  $1,000  212 

Clerks  $900 37 

Expert  map  mounter 1 

Engineer    1 

Electrician 1 

Skilled  laborers  $1,000 3 

Skilled  laborers  $900 5 

Skilled  laborers  $840 2 

Firemen  2 

Messengers    6 

Assistant  messengers 13 

Unskilled  laborers  $720 19 

Unskilled  laborers  $660 2 

Watchmen  10 

Charwomen 43 

697 

Total 712 

Temporary  force  (Philippine  Census). 

Translator   $3,000 1 

Clerks  class  1 1 

Clerks  $1,000  3 

Clerks  $900 9 

Charwomen 3 

17 

Total '  ^29 
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Special  agents. 

Regular  field  work J 27 

Cotton  crop  agents 667 

Expert  special  agents,  special  classes,  and  vital  statistics 2 

Expert  special  agents  in  railroad  valuation 11 

Chemical  expert  1 1 

Electrical  expert 1 

Special  agents  for  special  classes 5,451 

6,160 

Total 6, 889 


u 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS  OF  VOLUMES  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE 

PAST  YEAR. 

STATISTICAL   ATLAS    (SECOND  EDITION). 

207  plates.    Edition^  15,000  copies. 

Illustrating  statistics  of  population,  vital  statistics,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES. 

IJ^H  pages.    Edition,  7,000  copies. 

Comprising  rates  of  wages  and  amounts  earned  for  males  and  females,  for 
specified  periods,  in  typical  manufacturing  establishments  in  various  lines  of 
industry  and  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

OCCUPATION  AT  TWELFTH   CENSUS. 

Iy029  pages,    34  diagrams.    Edition,  7,000  copies, 

A  detailed  classification  of  occupations  for  males  and  females  by  general  na- 
tivity, color,  age  periods,  parentage,  conjugal  condition,  and  months  unemployed. 

BULLETINS. 

No.  3. — Street  and  Electric  Railways.  (193  pages.  Eidition  8»000  copies.) 
Preliminary  report  on  equipment,  cost  of  construction,  expenses,  income,  wages, 
wage-earners,  and  operations  for  year. 

No.  4. — Discussion  of  Increase  of  Population.  (63  pages.  10  maps  and  dia- 
grams. Edition,  8,500  copies.)  Discussion  of  increase  of  population  for  the 
United  States  and  outlying  districts,  by  geographic  and  physiographic  divi- 
sions. States  and  Territories,  counties,  cities,  and  country  districts. 

No.  5. — Central  Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations.  (59  pages.  Edition, 
10,000  copies.)  Detailed  statistics  of  equipment,  cost  of  construction,  expenses, 
income,  wages,  and  wage-earners. 

No.  6. — Mineral  Industries  of  Porto  Rico.  (18  pages.  7  maps  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Edition,  6,000  copies.)     Historical,  descriptive,  and  statistical. 

No.  7. — Estimates  of  Population.  (21  pages.  Edition,  10,000  copies. )  Method 
and  result  of  estimating  the  population  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  1901,  1902,  1903. 

No.  8. — Negroes  in  the  United  States.  (333  pages.  14  maps  and  diagrams. 
Edition,  8,000  copies.)  Analysis  of  negro  population  and  the  negro  as  a  farmer, 
with  general  tables. 

No.  9. — Mines  and  Quarries.  (59  pages.  Edition,  13,000  copies.)  Prelimi- 
nary report  on  mines  and  quarries,  presenting  statistics  for  all  mines  and  quar- 
ries, and  petroleum  and  gas  wells,  with  such  manufacturing  operations  as  were 
carried  on  in  immediate  connection  therewith,  for  year  ending  December  31, 

1902.  Statistics  confined  to  operations  at  mine,  quarry,  or  well. 

No.  10.— Quantity  of  Cotton  Oinned  in  the  United  States  (crops  of  1S99  to 

1903,  inclusive).     (56  pages.    13  maps.    Edition,  40,000  copies.)     Statistics  for 
cotton  crop  of  1903,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1902,  1901,  1900,  and  1899. 
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Special  features:  Cotton  reclaimed  by  thrashing  cotton  boils;  estimate  of  cot- 
ton destroyed  by  the  boll  weevil ;  and  distribution  by  States  of  the  quantity  of 
linter  cotton  saved  by  the  cottonseed-oil  mills  from  reginning  seed  of  the  crop  of 
1903. 

No.  11. — Municipal  Electric  Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Patrol  Systems,  (33 
pagea  2  Illustrations.  Edition,  7,000  copies.)  Containing  a  historical  and 
descriptive  account  of  these  systems  with  detailed  statistics  of  construction 
and  equipment. 

No.  12. — The  Executive  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States.  (239  pages. 
Eklition,  15,0(X)  copies.)  I>etailed  statistics  of  nativity,  age,  sex,  service,  salary, 
occupation,  and  location  of  the  employees  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States. 

No.  15. — A  Discussion  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  (24 
pages.    Edition,  8,0(X)  copies.)     Supplemental  and  comparative  statistics. 

PHILIPPINE  CENSUS  BULLETINS. 

No.  l,^Population  of  the  Philippines,  (100  pages.  Edition,  35,000  copies.) 
Population  by  islands,  provinces,  municipalities,  and  barrios,  1903. 

No.  2. — Climate  of  the  Philippines,  (103  pages.  29  maps  and  diagrams. 
Edition,  15,000  copies.)  Description  of  islands,  the  temperature,  water  vapor, 
and  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

No.  3. — Volcanoes  and  Seismic  Centers  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  (80 
pages.  17  maps  and  outlines.  Edition,  15,000  copies.)  Containing  an  account 
of  the  volcanic  nature,  the  historical  geology,  and  the  earthquakes  of  the  archi- 
pelago, with  description  of  principal  volcanoes  and  seismic  centers. 

PAIIPHLETS. 

Statistical  Treatment  of  Causes  of  Death. — (19  pages.  Edition,  1,000  copies.) 
Plan  proposed  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Demography  of  the  .\merican  Public  Health 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the  Census  Bureau,  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  Jointly  return^  causes  of  death,  and  the  revision  of  the  international 
classification. 

Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths. — (32  pages.  Edition,  1,000  copies.)  Draft 
of  laws  and  forms  of  certificates  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
approved  by  cooperating  committees,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  the  Director  of  the  Census, 
with  list  of  pamphlets  on  vital  statistics  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Report  of  the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. — (27  pages. 
Edition,  2,500  copies.)  A  report  of  the  progress  of  census  worlc  in  the  interval 
between  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  30,  1903,  when  this  office  was 
incorporated  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  LalK)r,  and  this  date,  October 
28,  1903,  with  an  outline  of  plans  for  the  future,  and  certain  recommendations 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  proper  field  and  function  of  the  permanent  Census 
Bureau. 

Uniform  Municipal  Accounting, — (89  pages.  Edition,  1,000  copies.)  Minutes 
of  a  conference  on  uniform  municipal  accounting  held  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
November  19  and  20,  1903,  under  the  auspicies  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Collaboration  in  Federal  and  State  Statistical  Work. —  (73  pages.  Edition, 
500  copies.)  Report  of  the  permanent  committee  on  uniformity  of  schedule  and 
cooperative  work  in  the  census  of  manufactures,  1905,  for  the  twentieth  annual 
convention  of  the  commissioners  of  State  labor  bureaus.  Concord,  N.  H.,  July 
12,  1904,  showing  difference  between  census  manufacturing  schedule  and  State 
schedules. 

American  Cetisus  Taking, — (34  pages.  11  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Edi- 
tion, 50,000  copies.)  Published  for  distribution  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  History  of  American  census  taking  and  description  of  mechan- 
ical devices  used,  with  plans  for  future  census  work  and  summary  of  census 
poblicatioiis. 
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sanitation  and  the  promotion  of  the  public  health.  But,  as  stated 
above,  these  official  estimates  of  population  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
grossly  in  error,  resulting  in  most  misleading  conclusions.  Similar 
errors  will  be  inevitable  in  the  population  estimates' of  the  Census 
Bureau ;  indeed,  they  should  naturally  be  even  greater  and  more  fre- 
quent than  has  been  the  case  in  England,  for  our  population  is  much 
more  mobile,  and  the  growth  of  our  cities  is  influencm  by  many  con- 
ditions which  do  not  prevail  in  older  countries,  and  which  can  not 
be  measured  by  any  uniform  rule  based  upon  the  ratio  of  annual 
growth  in  the  previous  decade.  The  danger  of  inaccuracy  increases 
rapidly  as  the  distance  from  a  decennial  census  increases,  and  condi- 
tions undoubtedly  prevail  in  many  western  cities  where  it  will  be 
better  not  to  attempt  to  compute  the  rate  of  growth  for  a  period 
beyond  five  years,  when  there  is  no  intermediate  State  census  by  which 
to  correct  the  estimates.  These  considerations  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  such  censuses,  and  reenforce  the  argument  in  fiivor  of  the  plan  for 
taking  them  by  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments. 

REASONS  J^R  THE  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  POPULATION  ADOPTED  BY  THE 

BUREAU. 

Considerable  criticism  of  the  Census  population  estimates  has  been 
aroused  in  certain  cities  which,  for  various  reasons  and  on  evidence 
more  or  less  satisfactory,  believe  that  they  are  growing  more  rapidly 
than  the  normal  rates  as  ascertained  by  the  Census  methods.' 

a  Inasmuch  as  it  is  proposed  to  continue  to  make  these  estimates,  the  Director 
made  a  general  reply  to  these  criticisms  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  May  19,  1904,  which  follows : 

"  You  have  called  my  attention  to.  certain  comments  and  criticisms  upon  the 
estimates  of  population  published  In  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  them  in  one  general  state- 
ment. It  is  worth  attention  that  these  criticisms  are  much  fewer  in  number 
and  much  less  violent  in  tone  than  the  complaints  which  attended  the  actual 
enumeration  of  population  at  the  Twelfth  Census,  and  also  that  they  come,  as 
a  rule,  from  the  same  localities.  .It  Is  apparent,  moreover,  that  they  are  writ- 
ten by  persons  who  had  not  read  and  digested  the  text  which  accompanies  the 
estimates  and  fully  explains  the  purpose  and  the  method  of  making  them  and 
the  limitations  surrounding  them.  In  all  quarters  where  these  are  understood 
the  bulletin  has  met  with  high  commendation  as  supplying  information  of  great 
interest  and  value  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  carefully  considered  scientific 
method  for  projecting  the  census  into  intercensal  years. 

"  Population  estimates  for  intercensal  years  are  demanded  by  the  current  work 
of  the  Census  Bureau ;  they  are  equally  necessary  In  the  annual  mortality  re- 
l)orts  of  our  great  municipalities.  In  the  calculations  and  tabular  presentations 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  many  other  directions  that  at  once  suggest 
themselves.  Heretofore  these  estimates  have  been  made  by  local  authorities; 
and  since  the  methods  followed  differed  widely  In  different  localities,  the  results 
I)ossessed  no  uniformity,  and  thus  lacked  the  first  requisite  of  comparable  statis- 
tics. This  deplorable  condition  was  probably  unavoidable  so  long  as  there  was 
no  permanent  Census  Bureau.  Now  that  such  a  bureau  exists,  it  would  seem  that 
one  of  its  first  duties  is  to  establish  a  definite,  uniform  rule  tor  projecting  popu- 
lation beyond  the  date  of  the  latest  census,  and  to  make  the  computations  for 
the  public  use.  Nothing  more  important  in  the  direction  of  standardizing  ofl9cial 
statistics  has  yet  been  done,  in  my  Judgment  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
has  recognized  the  value  of  the  service  of  the  Census  by  utilizing  Its  population 
estimates  in  determining  whether  certain  localities  are  entitled  to  national-bank 
charters  under  the  provisions  of  law;  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  Government  offi- 
cials who  have  occasion  to  use  population  estimates  In  their  work  will  also 
make  use  of  them. 
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The  Bureau  will  so  far  recognize  the  ju^ice  of  these  criticisms  as 
to  omit  the  estimates  for  any  city,  in  future  publications,  upon  receipt 
of  a  formal  request  from  the  mayor,  and  provided  the  city  in  question 
is  not  a  city  m  which  registration  of  deaths  is  made.  In  all  such 
cities  the  estimates  must  continue  to  be  made  and  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  report  on  vital  statistics. 

0DMPABI80N  OF  BETURN8  OF  MICHIGAN  POPULATION  CENSUS  WITH  ESTI- 
MATES OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  THE   CENSUS. 

The  Michigan  State  census  of  1904  is  the  first  opportunity  which 
has  occurred  for  testing  the  value  of  the  Census  Bureau  method  of 
estimating  the  pnopulation.  This  census  showed  28  cities  in  that  State 
to  have  827^94  inhabitants;  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  these 
cities  contain  824,310,  a  difference  of  2,984  inhabitants,  the  State 
census  exceeding  the  estimated  population  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  cent.  The  total  population  reported  by  the  State  census  was 
2,530,016;  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  2,546,258.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  entire  State  therefore  exceeds  the  exact  figures  by 
16,242,  or  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  These  general  figures  clearly  illus- 
trate how  closely  the  resmts  of  the  Census  Bureau  method  of  estimatr 
ing  approximate  to  actual  enumeration  in  States  showing  normal  con- 
ditions, as  in  the  case  of  Michigan.  The  population  of  Detroit,  the 
largest  citv  in  Michigan,  was  estimated  by  this  Bureau  to  be  317,636 
in  1904;  we  actual  population  returned  by  the  census  is  317,591.  In 
this  noteworthy  case  tnere  was  a  difference  of  only  45,  or  less  than 

**  These  estimates  are  not  in  any  sense  a  census,  nor  are  tiiey  based  upon  an 
Investigation  of  the  peculiar  local  conditions  which  may  affect  individual  cases. 
This  fact  is  an  answer  to  the  criticisms  coming  from  cities  which  adduce  various 
reasons  for  asserting  that  their  rate  of  growth  in  population  since  1000  has  been 
in  excess  of  that  indicated.  Each  estimate  rests  upon  an  hypothesis  sufficiently 
accurate  for  most  statistical  purposes — ^the  hypothesis  that  the  annual  increase 
of  population  since  1900  is  one-tenth  of  the  total  increase  from  1890  to  1900,  as 
established  by  census  enumerations.  In  only  one  class  of  cases  has  the  Census 
deviated  from  a  strict  adherence  to  this  hypothesis  and  endeavored  to  make 
allowance  for  disturbing  local  factors.  These  are  the  cases  in  -which  growth 
has  been  affected  by  annexations  of  new  territory,  either  before  or  since  the 
census  of  1900.  Where  such  annexations  have  occurred,  their  efltect  upon  the 
population  has  been  carefully  calculated,  after  correspondence  with  the  local 
authorities,  city  engineers,  mayors,  assessors,  etc. 

"  In  all  well-settled  communities  the  hypothesis  is  found  to  come  remarkably 
close  to  the  actual  fact,  when  tested  by  similar  computations  based  upon  the 
growth  in  previous  census  decades.  For  such  communities  the  estimates  can 
safely  be  accepted  in  preference  to  calculations  based  upon  directory  canvasses, 
school  canvasses,  increase  of  post-office  business,  or  ballots  cast  at  elections. 
Experience  almost  invariably  demonstrates  that  these  methods  of  determining 
population  are  fallacious  and  unreliable. 

**  Estimates  of  the  population  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  in  1900, 
made  by  this  method  on  the  basis  of  the  census  results  in  1880  and  1890,  show 
that  the  probable  error  of  the  method  is  6  per  cent;  that  is,  in  half  the  cities 
the  estimates  for  a  date  ten  years  after  the  last  census  were  within  6  per  cent  of 
the  truth. 

'*  The  usual  English  method,  tliat  of  assuming  that  the  percentage  of  increase. 
Instead  of  the  amount,  remains  constant  from  decade  to  decade,  or  from  year  to 
year,  gives  for  American  cities  a  probable  error  of  18  per  cent,  showing  clearly 
that  this  method,  however  applicable  in  Great  Britain,  does  not  apply  to  present 
American  conditions. 

**A  common  American  method,  that  of  multiplying  the  number  of  votes  cast  in 
a  Presidential  election  by  an  assumed  ratio  of  that  number  to  population,  when 
teited,  Btiowa  a  probable  error  of  12  per  cent    Estimates  based  upon  accurate 
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one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  between  the  estimated  and  the  actual  enumer- 
ation. For  some  of  the  other  cities  of  the  State  greater  variation 
occurred,  owing  to  local  conditions.  For  cities  growing  more  rapidly 
than  at  the  normal  rate,  such  as  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  Marquette,  and 
Saginaw,  the  estimates  resulted  in  a  lower  fi^re  than  the  actual 
population  as  returned  at  the  State  census,  the  difference  bein^  more 
than  10  per  cent;  while  in  other  cities  growing  less  rapidly  than  at 
the  normal  rate,  such  as  Ann  Arbor,  Iron  Mountain,  Ishpeming, 
Manistee,  and  Menominee,  the  Census  estimates  exceeded  the  State 
census  returns  more  than  10  per  cent  For  the  28  cities  referred  to, 
this  Bureau  overestimated  the  population  of  16  and  underestimated 
that  of  12.  The  greatest  increase  over  the  Census  estimate  appears 
in  the  city  of  Saginaw,  due  to  the  decrease  in  population  from  1890 
to  1900  and  to  the  increase  which  has  subsequently  occurred.  Such 
a  condition,  however,  is  clearly  exceptional,  but  Census  Bulletin  7, 
Estimates  of  Population,  calls  attention  with  considerable  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  mere  will  always  be  many  individual  cases  where  the 
estimates  will  be  far  from  correct,  owing  to  exceptional  changes  in 
municipal  growth.  In  general,  the  larger  the  area  the  more  likely 
to  be  correct  is  the  method  of  estimatii]^  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

INCREASING  KiTICIENCT  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  importance  of  training  as  a  factor  in  connection  with  the  prep- 
aration oi  special  reports  and  the  Thirteenth  Census  was  one  of  tne 

iiity  censuses  of  school  children  show  a  probable  error  of  6  per  cent  But  such 
censuses  in  American  cities  are  often  carelessly  taken  and  extremely  inaccurate. 
Estimates  based  upon  multiplying  the  number  of  names  in  a  city  directory  by 
fcome  assumed  ratio  show  a  probable  error  of  13  per  cent,  and  in  every  one  of 
the  cases  tested  the  population  as  thus  estimated  was  found  to  be  too  large.  No 
one  of  the  alternative  methods,  therefore,  is  as  accurate  for  American  cities, 
under  present  conditions,  as  the  method  we  have  employed. 

**  For  cities  which  have  recently  entered  upon  a  period  of  exceptional  growth 
produced  by  the  influx  of  new  settlers  in  great  numbers,  and  which  may  be  said 
not  to  have  been  fairly  bom  when  the  census  of  1890  was  taken,  the  estimates 
of  the  census  on  the  basis  indicated  will  undoubtedly  prove  too  small.  This 
fact  was  frankly  admitted  in  Bulletin  No.  7;  and  a  caution  was  added 
against  any  false  conceptions  in  consequence  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
estimating.  Several  cities  from  which  complaints  have  been  received  are 
undoubtedly  within  this  category,  and  they  should  find  whatever  solace  is  neces- 
sary for  their  wounded  municipal  pride  in  this  admission  of  the  fallibility  of 
the  rule  in  exceptional  cases,  which  is  found  on  page  4  of  the  census  bulletin. 

"  In  several  cases  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Census  should  have  sent  Its 
agents  to  the  locality,  and  satisfied  itself  by  actual  examination  that  the  rate  of 
growth  In  population  is  greater  than  that  arrived  at  by  the  arithmetical  calaila- 
tion.  Such  a  course  was  impossible,  for  reasons  that  seem  to  me  obvious.  As 
already  stated,  this  office  was  not  taking  a  census,  or  anything  akin  to  a  census. 
If,  as  a  result  of  superficial  investigations,  unsupported  by  an  actual  enumera- 
tion, the  Bureau  had  undertaken  to  pt^lish  esthnates  of  population  for  particu- 
lar cities  larger  than  those  reached  by  its  established  rule,  then  indeed  it  would 
have  deliberately  invited  endless  criticism.  For  then  it  would  have  substituted 
sheer  guessing  for  estimates  based  upon  actual  enumerations  and  obtained  by  a 
uniform  metlx>d ;  wherever  it  failed  to  report  a  population  as  large  as  the  local 
expectation,  it  would  have  been  denounced;  wherever  it  increased  the  estimates 
over  the  population  arrived  at  by  the  calculation,  it  would  have  laid  itself  open 
to  the  criticism  that  it  was  favoring  certain  communities  at  the  expense  of 
others.  In  the  absolute  impartiality  with  which  the  rule  was  applied  lay  the 
only  possible  safety  for  the  Census  Bureau.  It  can  command  respect  by  con- 
8istency»  even  when  it  knows  that  consistency  Involves  a  certain  element  of 
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reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  pennanent  Census 
Bureau.  Therefore  it  is  especially  agreeable  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  the  clerks  and  omcials  of  this  Bureau,  as  they  grow  more 
proficient,  are  becoming  individually  more  interested  in  the  lines 
of  work  under  investigation,  are  showing  greater  adaptability  for 
assignment  to  different  inquiries,  and  promise  to  become  an  excep- 
tionally efficient  force.  It  is  my  policy  to  transfer  clerks  in  large 
numbers  from  one  division  to  another  as  the  pressure  of  work  de- 
mands. Incidentallv  this  policv  has  increased  greatly  the  familiarity 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Bureau  with  different  classes  of  work.  As  many 
male  clerks  are  assigned  to  field  work  as  can  be  spared  from  duty  in 
the  office;  thus  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  employees  of  the 
Bureau  are  constantly  dealing  directly  with  the  busine&s  and  profes- 
sional classes  in  different  communities.  This  policy  enables  many  of 
the  employees  of  the  Bureau  to  obtain  practical  experience  in  the  first 
step  of  census  work,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  which  they  already 
posse&s  of  Census  Bureau  routine. 

The  lack  of  expert  assistance  in  training  and  directing  clerks  in  this 
office  was  recognized  by  Congress  at  the  last  session,  and  the  number 
of  expert  chiefs  of  division  was  increased  from  4  to  8.  A  list  of  the 
officials  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  number  of  clerks  and 
employees,  by  different  grades,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
Respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director. 

Hon.  Victor  H.  Metcalp, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

error.  It  will  lose  public  confidence  when  it  attempts  to  arbitrate  upon  the 
claims  of  local  directory  makers  and  real  estate  agents. 

"  By  applying  a  uniform  rule,  admitting  its  defects  in  certain  circumstances, 
the  Census  deprives  any  city  of  the  right  to  maJi^e  complaint  against  it  for  unfair- 
ness or  partiality ;  and  all  cities  can  make  use  of  the  estimates  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  statistical  rates  in  mortality  and  other  municipal  reports,  with  the 
certainty  that  these  rates  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  ordinarily  required. 

**  In  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union  intercensal  censuses  will  be  taken  next 
year;  and  the  returns  of  these  enumerations  will  be  utilized  by  this  office  In 
correcting  its  estimates  for  future  years.  But  the  office  can  not  accept  the 
result  of  local  censuses,  however  taken,  as  a  basis  for  modifying  its  estimates, 
and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  these  local  censuses  are  almost  invariably 
found  to  be  grossly  incorrect  when  checked  up  by  a  national  census. 

**  Turning  now  to  the  general  results  of  the  census  method  of  projecting  the 
population,  as  applied  to  the  entire  country,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  remark- 
able accuracy  that  attends  the  computation  when  It  conc»ems  conditions  which 
can  not  be  afltected  by  local  infiuences  and  variants.  The  estimated  {population 
of  continental  United  States  for  1900,  as  determined  by  this  method  on  the  basis 
of  the  increase  from  1880  to  1890,  was  75,414,181,  while  the  actual  population 
as  returned  by  the  census  of  1900  was  7.5,994,575.  In  other  words,  the  actual 
population  was  580,394  In  excess  of  the  estimate,  showing  the  latter  to  be  In 
error  by  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent.  How  far  this  negligible  eiTor  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  Immigration  can  not  be  determined. 

"  If  we  project  the  population  of  continental  United  States  for  the  entire  decade 
in  which  we  are  now  living,  by  the  census  method,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  Thirteenth  Census,  In  1910,  will  show  a  population  In  the  neighborhood  of 
89,041,436.  This  Indicates  a  percentage  of  increase  of  17.2,  as  compared  with 
20.7  In  the  decade  of  1890-1900.  Events  are  possible  In  the  future  development 
of  the  country  which  will  put  this  estimate  awry  from  the  actual  census  of  1910. 
Such  a  possibility  exists  under  every  method  of  estimating. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"  S.  N.  D.  North, 

••  Director:' 


APPENDLK  A. 


BEPOBT   OF   JOHN  W.  LAKOLET,  DISBirBSINO  CLERK  OF  THE  BTJBEAU  OF  THE 

CEKSUS. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  30,  1904. 

1.  Appropriations,  diahursetnents,  unexpended  balance,  and  outstanding  liabili- 
ties for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  190 Ji, 


Total 


$1,828,247.14 


Salaries 

gpecial  agents 

Stationery 

Liibrary  . 

Transcript  of  refdstration  records 

Bent  of  tabulating  machines 

Miscellaneotis  escpenses 

Expenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census. . . 


Amount  ap- 
propriatea. 


$1,129,192.88 


685,800.00 

180,000.00 

26,600.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

14,000.00 

10,000.00 

15,000.00 

895,787.14 


Amount  dis 
bursed.a 


634,457.06 

160,242.43 

24,888.83 

8,494.93 

4,871.92 

5,353.04 

10,000.00 

14,988.39 

272,401.78 


Amount 

unex- 
pended. 


$198,054.26 


51,402.94 

757.57 

2,216.67 

6,505.07 

128.08 

8,646.96 


11.61 
123,385.36 


Amount  of 
outstand- 
ing liabiU- 
ties. 


$32;  196. 81 


513. 79 

757.57 

2,216.67 

5,818.91 

128.08 

3,556.96 


11.61 
19,193.22 


•Including  payments  by  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  Departments 
from  the  appropriations: 

Special  agents,  Census  Office,   1904 16,118.11 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  Census  Office,  1904 88.95 

Expenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census 1,678.45 

Excluding  disallowances  from  the  approprlatlonR  : 

Special  agents.  Census  Office,  1904 45.99 

Expenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census 48.09 

• 

2.  Unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  for   the  expenses  of  the 

Twelfth  Census  reappropriated  March  5,  1903. 


(1)  The  unexpended  balance  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the 

Census  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  July  15,  190.3 $462,  753.  94 

(2)  Disallowances,  year  1903,  collected  ond  credited 735.  65 

463,  489.  59 

(3)  Ijeea  supplemental  accounts  paid  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 08,  010.  45 


(4)   Receipts  during  the  year  1904,  from  the  sale  of  transcripts  of  census 
records    


395,  479.  14 
308.  00 


Total  amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  available  for  the  fiscal  year 

1904     395, 787.  14 
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a  Esppendiiureg,  including  ouManding  Hahilitiea,  for  the  fUcal  year  1904^ 
chargeable  against  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 

Amounts  (Including  outstanding  liabilities)  for  current  expenses 
of  the  office  (other  than  for  the  Philippine  Census)  after  the 
speciflc  appropriations  provided  in  the  legtslatiye  act  for  the 
purposes  Indicated  were  exhausted : 

Special  sgents.  Census  Office,  1904 $87,942.42 

Miscellaneous  expenses.  Census  Office,  1904 14,467.90 

Library,  Census  Office,  1904 493,  40 

$102. 908.  72 

Amount  of  that  portion  of  the  Philippine  Census  paid  from  this  unex- 
pended balance 167,  675. 18 

Amount  of  settlements  made  bj  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other  I>e- 

partmcnts 1,678.46 

Amount  of  miscellaneous  expenses 19,  337.  65 

291, 595. 00 
Amount  of  the  unexpended  balance  ayailable  for  the  fiscal  jear  1905 104, 192. 14 

4.  Approximate  cost  of  the  tabulation  and  compilation  of  the  census  of  the 

Philippines  to  June  SO,  1904, 

Expended  from  unexpended  balance  of  Twelfth  Census  appropriation $167, 675. 18 

Expended  from  specific  appropriations  for  1904  : 

Approximate  cost  of  clerical  labor $31,  742.  64 

Cost  of  printing 11,  750.  IS 

Miscellaneous 2,949.63 

46,  442.  40 

Totol 214, 117.  68 


APPENDIX  B. 


Clerical  and  field  force. 

Cblef  clerk Edward  McCauley. 

Dlsbiirelng  and  appointment  clerk John  W.  Langley. 

Cbief  BtatisticianB : 

Population William  C.  Hpnt. 

Manufacturer William  M.  Steuart. 

Agriculture I^  Grand  Powers. 

Vital  statistics William  A.  King. 

Geographer Charles  S.  Sbane. 

Expert  chiefs  of  division : 

Director's  office LeonB.  Leavitt. 

r»^^„,„x,^^  William  H.  Jarvis. 

Population Edward  W.  Koch. 

Manufactures Joseph  D.  Ijewis. 

Agriculture Hart  Momsen. 

Vital  statistics Richard  C.  Lappin. 

Revision  and  results Joseph  A.  Hill. 

Publication William  S.  Rossiter. 

Total 15 

Stenographer    1 

Clerks  class  4 4 

Clerks  class  3 7 

Clerks  class  2 16 

Clerks  class  1 312 

Clerks  $1,000  212 

Clerks  $900 37 

Expert  map  mounter 1 

Engineer    1 

Electrician 1 

Skilled  laborers  $1.000 3 

Skilled  laborers  $900 5 

Skilled  laborers  $840 2 

Firemen  2 

Messengers    6 

Assistant  messengers 13 

Unskilled  laborers  $720 19 

Unskilled  laborers  $660 2 

Watchmen  -     10 

Charwomen 43 

697 


Total  712 

Temporary  force  (Philippine  Census), 

Translator   $3,000 1 

Clerks  class  1 1 

Clerks  $1,000  3 

Clerks  $900 9 

Charwomen 


3 


17 


Total  729 
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Special  agents. 

Regular  field  work J 27 

Cotton  crop  ageats 667 

Expert  special  agents,  special  classes,  and  vital  statistics 2 

Eixpert  special  agents  In  railroad  valuation 11 

Chemical  expert  1 1 

Electrical  expert 1 

Special  agents  for  special  classes 5,451 

6,160 

Total 6, 889 


APPENDIX  C. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS  OF  VOLUMES  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE 

PAST  YEAR. 

STATISTICAL  ATLAS    (SECOND  EDITION). 

207  plates.    Edition,  15,000  copies. 

Illustrating  statistics  of  population,  vital  statistics,  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factures. 

ElfPLOYEES  AND  WAGES. 

l^H  pages.    Edition,  7,000  copies, 

Oomprising  rates  of  wages  and  amounts  earned  for  males  and  females,  for 
specified  periods,  in  typical  manufacturing  establishments  in  various  lines  of 
Industry  and  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 

■ 

OCCUPATION  AT  TWELFTH   CENSUS. 

1,029  pages,    34  diagrams.    Edition,  7,000  copies. 

A  detailed  classification  of  occupations  for  males  and  females  by  general  na- 
tivity, color,  age  periods,  parentage,  conjugal  condition,  and  months  unemployed. 

BULLETINS. 

No.  3. — street  and  Electric  Railtcays,  (193  pages.  Edition  8,000  copies.) 
Preliminary  report  on  equipment,  cost  of  construction,  expenses,  income,  wages, 
wage-earners,  and  operations  for  year. 

No.  4. — Discussion  of  Increase  of  Population.  (63  pages.  10  maps  and  dia- 
grams. Edition,  8,500  copies.)  Discussion  of  increase  of  population  for  the 
United  States  and  outlying  districts,  by  geographic  and  physiographic  divi- 
sions, States  and  Territories,  counties,  cities,  and  country  districts. 

No.  5. — Central  Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations.  (59  pages.  Edition, 
10,000  copies.)  Detailed  statistics  of  equipment,  cost  of  construction,  expenses, 
income,  wages,  and  wage-earners. 

No.  6. — Mineral  Industries  of  Porto  Rico.  (18  pages.  7  maps  and  illustra- 
tions.   ESdition,  G,000  copies.)     Historical,  descriptive,  and  statistical. 

No.  7. — Estimates  of  Population.  (21  pages.  Edition,  10,000  copies. )  Method 
and  result  of  estimating  the  population  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
in  1901,  1902, 1903. 

No.  8. — Negroes  in  the  United  States.  (333  pages.  14  maps  and  diagrams. 
Edition,  8,000  copies.)  Analysis  of  negro  population  and  the  negrro  as  a  farmer, 
with  general  tables. 

No;  9. — Mines  and  Quarries,  (59  pages.  Eidition,  13,000  copies.)  Prelimi- 
nary report  on  mines  and  quarries,  presenting  statistics  for  all  mines  and  quar- 
ries, and  petroleum  and  gas  wells,  with  such  manufacturing  operations  as  were 
carried  on  in  immediate  connection  therewith,  for  year  ending  December  31, 

1902.  Statistics  confined  to  operations  at  mine,  quarry,  or  well. 

No.  lO.—Quantity  of  Cotton  Oinned  in  the  United  States  (crops  of  1S99  to 

1903,  inclusive).     (56  pages.    13  maps.    Edition,  40,000  copies.)     Statistics  for 
cotton  crop  of  1903,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1802,  1901,  1900,  and  3899. 
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Special  features:  Cotton  reclaimed  by  thrashing  cotton  bolls;  estimate  of  cot- 
ton destroyed  by  the  boll  weevil ;  and  distribution  by  States  of  the  quantity  of 
linter  cotton  saved  by  the  cottonseed-oil  mills  from  reginning  seed  of  the  crop  of 
1903. 

No.  11. — Municipal  Electric  Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Patrol  Systems.  (33 
pagea  2  Illustrations.  Edition,  7,000  copies.)  Containing  a  historical  and 
descriptive  account  of  these  systems  with  detailed  statistics  of  construction 
and  equipment 

No.  12. — The  Executive  Civil  Service  of  the  United  States.  (239  pages. 
Edition,  15,000  copies.)  Detailed  statistics  of  nativity,  age,  sex,  service,  salary, 
occupation,  and  location  of  the  employees  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States. 

No.  15.— A  Discussion  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  (24 
pages.    Edition,  8,000  copies.)     Sui)plemental  and  comparative  statistics. 

PHILIPPINE  CENSUS  BOLLETINS. 

No.  l.^Population  of  the  Philippines.  (100  pages.  Edition,  35,000  copies.) 
Population  by  islands,  provinces,  municipalities,  and  barrios,  1903. 

No.  2. — Climate  of  the  Philippines.  (103  pages.  29  maps  and  diagrams. 
Edition,  15,000  copies.)  Description  of  islands,  the  temperature,  water  vapor, 
and  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

No.  3. — Volcanoes  and  Seismic  Centers  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  (80 
pages.  17  maps  and  outlines.  Edition,  15,000  copies.)  Containing  an  account 
of  the  volcanic  nature,  the  historical  geology,  and  the  earthquakes  of  the  archi- 
pelago, with  description  of  principal  volcanoes  and  seismic  centers. 

PAUPHLETS. 

Statistical  Treatment  of  Causes  of  Death. — (19  pages.  Eidition,  1,000  copies.) 
Plan  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Demography  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  in  cooperation'  with  the  Census  Bureau,  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  jointly  returned  causes  of  death,  and  the  revision  of  the  international 
(Classification. 

Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths. — (32  pages.  Edition,  1,000  copies.)  Draft 
of  laws  and  forms  of  certificates  for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths, 
approved  by  cooperating  committees,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  the  Director  of  the  Census, 
with  list  of  pamphlets  on  vital  statistics  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Report  of  the  Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, — (27  pages. 
Edition,  2,500  copies.)  A  report  of  the  pix>gress  of  census  work  in  the  interval 
between  report  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  30,  1903,  when  this  office  was 
incorporated  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  LalK)r,  and  this  date,  October 
28,  1903,  with  an  outline  of  plans  for  the  future,  and  certain  recommendations 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  proper  field  and  function  of  the  permanent  Census 
Bureau. 

Uniform  Municipal  Accounting, — (89  pages.  Edition,  1,000  copies.)  Minutes 
of  a  conference  on  uniform  municipal  accounting  held  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
November  19  and  20,  1903,  under  the  auspicies  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Collaboration  in  Federal  and  State  Statistical  Work. — (73  pages.  Eklition, 
500  copies.)  Report  of  the  permanent  committee  on  uniformity  of  schedule  and 
cooperative  work  In  the  census  of  manufactures,  15)05,  for  the  twentieth  annual 
convention  of  the  commissioners  of  State  labor  bureaus,  Concord,  N.  H.,  July 
12,  1904,  showing  difference  t)etween  census  manufacturing  schedule  and  State 
fueliedules. 

American  Census  Taking. — (34  pages.  11  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Eidi- 
tion, 50,000  copies.)  Published  for  distribution  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  History  of  American  census  taking  and  description  of  mechan- 
ical devices  used,  with  plans  for  future  census  work  and  summary  of  census 
pablicatioiis. 
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Department  of  Co>imerce  and  Labor, 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

Washington^  July  i,  190Ii. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  ending  June  30, 1904: 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  determination  of 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Manila, 
P.  I.,  thus  connecting  the  longitude  circuit  around  the  earth.  This 
work  was  made  practicable  by  uie  generous  cooperation  of  the  officers 
of  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company,  who  placed  their  cables  and 
operators  at  the  service  of  the  Survey  during  the  short  periods  needed 
for  the  transmission  of  time  signals  between  the  stations  for  compari- 
son of  chronometers.  Incidentally,  during  the  progress  of  this  work, 
the  longitude  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  of  Midwav  Islands,  and  of  Guam 
Island  were  determined,  definitely  locating  all  the  important  points 
of  call  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Manila. 

The  reconnaissance  for  the  primary  triangulation  along  the  ninety- 
eighth  meridian  was  completed  to  the  Canadian  border,  and  a  scheme 
was  extended  eastward  connecting  this  work  with  the  trian&rulatioa 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  The  primary  triangulation  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Texas  was  prosecuted  at  a  rate  which  surpassed  even 
the  notable  record  which  had  already  secured  an  enviable  reputation 
for  the  geodetic  operations  along  this  meridian,  the  total  extension  for 
the  year  amounting  to  300  miles  (500  kilometers). 

In  California  and  Oregon  equally  remarkable  progress  was  made  in 
connecting  the  transcontinental  arc  work  with  Puget  Sound. 

The  preparation  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  before  the  Alaska 
Boundary  Tribunal  was  materially  facilitated  by  the  information  fur- 
nished by  officers  of  the  Survey  familiar  by  personal  experience  with 
the  topographic  features  of  the  region  in  dispute,  and  by  the  prepai*a- 
tion  of  necessary  maps  in  the  office  at  Washington;  every  aid  and 
facility  which  the  extensive  operations  of  the  Survey  in  Alaska  had 
accumulated  in  its  archives  or  qualified  its  employees  to  give  was  fully 
supplied. 

During  the  presentation  of  the  case  by  counsel  in  London  the  Super- 
intendent and  one  of  the  field  officers,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  were  in  attendance  as  geographical  advisers.    After  the  case 
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was  decided,  the  Superintendent,  as  United  States  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Delimitation  Commission,  personally  coo^ratin^  with  the 
commissioner  of  Great  Britain,  inau^rated  the  marking  of  we  bound- 
ary between  Alaska  and  Canada  as  laid  down  by  the  Alaska  Boundary 
Tribunal,  and  placed  two  parties  in  the  field  to  continue  the  work, 
these  to  be  later  supplemented  bv  a  third  one. 

The  Fourteenth  Ueneral  Conference  of  the  International  Geodetic 
Association  was  convened  during  the  fiscal  year  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  the  Superintendent  attending  as  the  designated  delegate 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  presenting  the  report  on  geo- 
detic operations  and  developments  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  chain 
of  observatories  maintainea  for  the  observation  of  variation  of  lati- 
tude, at  the  expense  of  the  International  Geodetic  Association,  are 
located  at  Graithersburg,  Md.,  and  at  Ukiah,  Cal.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent;  the  results  from  both  during  the  year  have 
continued  the  excellence  which  has  always  characterized  their  work. 

Another  important  duty  upon  which  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year  is  the  work  of  re-marking  tne  boundaiT  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  westward  from  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  These  operations  were  directed  by  a  commission  of  whicn 
the  Superintendent  is  a  member,  two  officers  of  the  Survey  being 
detailea  for  work  in  the  field.  The  old  monuments  on  this  work  were 
set  at  varying  distances,  the  intervals  ranging  from  one-quarter  mile 
to  25  miles.  The  re-marking  will  result  m  leaving  no  greater  inter- 
vening distance  than  3  miles;  but  to  insure  this  ana  a  result  which  is 
adeouate  and  satisfactory,  long  vistas  have  to  be  cut  through  some  of 
the  heaviest  virgin  forest  growth  on  the  continent  and  across  some  of 
the  most  difficult  mountain  country. 

MAGNETIC  SURVEYS  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  various  operations  of  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  country  show 
gratifying  progress  during  the  year.  The  determination  of  the  mag- 
netic declination,  dip,  and  intensity  was  made  in  327  localities,  embrac- 
ing 367  stations,  distributed  over  24  States  and  Territories  and  2  foreign 
countries.  An  extensive  investigation  was  made  of  the  marked  local 
disturbances  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  46  stations  being 
occupied  for  this  purpose.  In  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  geo- 
logical survey,  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  State  was  completed.  Effect- 
ive cooperation  was  secured  with  an  expedition  sent  to  the  Bahama 
Islands  by  the  Baltimore  Geographical  Society,  and  valuable  results 
were  thus  obtained  without  expense  to  the  Survey. 

Excellent  progress  was  made  in  securing  magnetic  observations  at 
sea  during  the  voyages  of  the  ships  of  the  Survey  to  and  from  their 
fields  of  work.  In  tne  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  92  results  of  mag- 
netic declination  and  33  results  of  magnetic  dip  and  intensit3'  were 
thus  obtained,  nearly  all  of  them  derived  from  complete  swings  of  the 
ships,  forward  and  back. 

Continuous  records  of  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  elements  were 
secured  throughout  the  year  at  five  magnetic  observatories,  situated 
at  Cheltenham,  Md.;  Baldwin,  Kans.;  Sitka,  Alaska;  neap  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  and  Vieques,  P.  R.  During  the  year  a  large  number  of 
magnetic  storms  were  recorded,  the  most  remarkable  one  occurring 
October  31-November  1,  1903. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  within  this  year  a  bureau  of  interna- 
tional research  in  terrestrial  magnetism  was  created  l)y  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Wash]nfiix)n,  with  an  officer  of  the  Survey,  the  inspector 
of  magnetic  work,  in  charge  as  director.  The  cooperation  thus  insured 
is  certoin  to  prove  extremely  profitable  in  results. 

TIDE  OBSEBVATIONS. 

A  continuous  record  of  tide  observations  with  self-registering 
gauges  was  obtained  during  the  year  at  8  stations,  including  1  station 
m  IduEiwaii  and  1  in  the  Phihppine  Islands;  and  for  a  portion  of  the  year 
at  an  additional  station,  which  was  established  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at 
Galveston,  Tex. 

The  electric  tide  indicator  installed  in  the  maritime  exchange  at 
Philadelphia  continued  to  give  satisfaction,  and  a  similar  apparatus 
was  installed  during  the  year  in  the  maritime  exchange  at  New  York, 
which  has  been  equally  useful  and  satisfactory. 

The  tide  indicators  established  for  the  use  of  mariners  in  New  York 
Harbor,  in  the  Delaware  River  at  Reedy  Island,  and  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  continued  in  operation  during  the  year, 

GENEBAL  SUBVETS. 

In  the  United  States  hydrographic  surveys  were  made  in  the  waters 
of  16  States  and  Territories,  topographic  surveys  in  9,  triangulations 
in  14,  and  leveling  in  6« 

During  the  year  the  necessarv  field  work  and  investigations  for  the 
revision  of  two  volumes  of  the  United  States  Coast  Pilot,  covering  the 
coast  from  Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island,  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  were 
completed  and  made  available  for  use. 

In  Alaska  the  regular  combined  operations  were  continued  in  Prince 
William  Sound;  the  survey  of  Davidson  Inlet  was  completed;  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  Navy  Department,  two  vessels  were  fitted  out  for 
the  survey  of  Eiska  Island  and  adjacent  waters,  where  it  is  intended 
to  establish  a  naval  station  of  great  importance. 

The  hydrographic  work  prosecuted  in  Porto  Rico  resulted  in  the 
discoveiT  and  development  of  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  island. 
The  work  undertaken  in  the  years  since  the  Coast  Survey  commenced 
operations  in  the  island  has  altered  materially  our  geographic  knowl- 
edge of  this  section,  but  the  most  important  results  are  me  remarkable 
additions  to  what  was  known  of  its  harbor  facilities.  In  an  island 
with  a  shore  line  of  about  310  statute  miles,  which  has  been  for  nearly 
four  hundred  vears  in  the  possession  of  a  civilized  power,  with  a  rich, 
fertile  soil  and  a  dense  population  to  whom,  on  account  of  the  wretehed 
system  of  interior  communications,  water  carriage  was  highly  impor- 
tant, in  the  six  years  since  American  occupation  our  surveys  have 
developed  four  harbors  or  anchorages  whose  importance  was  so  abso- 
lutely unknown  that  their  names  were  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Spanish  or  the  comprehensive  British  Admiralty  catalogue  of  charts. 

On  the  east  coast  the  importance  of  the  Ensenada  Honda  was  first 
made  manifest  and  its  use  made  practicable  by  our  survey;  on  the  south 
coast  Port  Jobos  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  and  was 
at  once^  utilized  in  the  development  of  the  largest  American  sugar 
enterprise  on  the  island;  a  similar  discovery  at  Guayanilla  placed 
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another  safe,  deep  port  at  the  service  of  those  who  are  eajrerly  improv- 
ing the  rich  sugar  lands  of  southern  Porto  Rico,  and  Die  latest  dis- 
covery will  be  of  great  importance  in  assisting  to  bring  to  its  proper 
share  in  the  general  advancement  a  section  of  country  which  contains 
the  finest  fruit  lands  in  the  island,  the  best  pastures,  and  whi6h,  despite 
the  forbidding  character  which  wretched  charts  have  ascribed  to  its 
waters,  has  been  almost  the  only  salt  manufocturing  section  for  Porto 
Rico  and  adjoining  islands.  The  new  harbor  has  two  fine  entrances. 
The  northern  one  is  available  for  vessels  of  28  feet  draft,  the  southern 
can  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  35  feet.  The  anchorage  is  sheltered 
from  all  quarters,  and  the  port  is  but  11  miles  from  Mayaguez,  the 
third  most  important  city  in  the  island,  and  the  harbor  for  depth  and 
safety  can  be  compared  only  with  San  Juan,  of  all  the  harbors  known 
before  the  American  occupation. 

OFEBATIONS  IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  preparation  of  correct  maps  and  charts  of 
the  Philippines  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  serious 
disasters  occurring  in  those  waters  since  the  American  occupation, 
involving  the  injury  to  or  the  loss  of  many  valuable  vessels,  including 
men  of  war,  transports,  and  commercial  ships,  because  of  defective 
surveys  or  the  necessity  of  navigating  waters  practically  uncharted. 
This  was  early  appreciated  by  tne  distinguished  administrator  first 
appointed  civil  governor  of  the  islands,  and  on  the  advent  of  the  Sur- 
vey in  the  islands^  on  his  motion,  the  Philippine  Commission,  with 
gratifying  cordiality,  entered  into  a  generous  cooperation  with  the 
National  Grovernment  in  carrying  out  a  systematic  scheme  of  survey- 
ing. The  Philippine  government,  in  addition  to  the  steamer  which 
it  equipped  and  furnished,  has  during  the  current  year  made  appro- 

friation  for  the  construction  of  another  special  surveying  steamer, 
t  defrays  the  field  expenses  of  the  work  (except  those  of  the  regular 
Coast  and  Geodetic  steamer  and  the  subsistence  of  the  field  oflSicers  and 
experts  detailed  from  the  Survey  for  service  in  the  islands),  besides 
meeting  the  greater  part  of  the  office  expenses.  This  assistance,  con- 
sidering the  present  financial  condition  of  the  islands,  is  extremely 
generous,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  expenditures  which 
will  be  more  profitable  in  the  end,  and  for  which  the  necessity  is  more 
imperative. 

The  archipelago,  with  an  area  of  115,000  square  miles  and  comprising 
1,668  islands,  and  containing  no  point  more  distant  than  60  miles  from 
the  sea,  must  always  be  dependent  primarily  on  water  carriage  for  move- 
ment of  its  products.  The  Sjmnish  surveys  were  very  inadequate,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  islands,  for  Mindanao,  the  Suiu  group, 
Mindoro,  and  the  small  groups  in  the  China  sea,  are  little  better  than 
sketch  work;  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  officials  the  work 
of  the  Spanish  hydrographic  office  in  the  archipelago  ceased  entirely 
and  for  a  time  the  only  chart  supply  consisted  of  foreign  reprints  of 
the  Spanish  productions,  some  of  which  were  made  over  a  century  ago. 
The  plan  in  force  now  is,  pending  the  time  when  adequate  surveys  can 
be  made  for  the  archipelago,  to  reproduce  the  best  charts  that  can  be 
found,  corrected  from  the  latest  data,  and  in  this  work  the  Survey  has 
enlisted  the  cooperation  of  the  Navy,  the  Army  en^neers,  Artny  quar- 
termaster service,  the  Philippine  coast  guard,  and  Light-House  Service, 
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scientific  bureaus  of  the  Philippine  government,  and  insular  shipping 
Goocems,  and  the  preparation  of  a  corrected  supply  of  all  available 
desirable  Philippine  cnarts  is  rapidly  being  hastened  to  completion. 
In  the  suboffioe  at  Manila  15  native  draftsmen  are  being  employed  on 
the  work  with  results  which  are  eminently  gratifying  for  accuracy 
and  artistic  skill. 

The  importance  of  comprehensive  and  thorough  scientific  explora- 
tion and  surveys  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  impressed  the  President 
so  forcibly  that  he  requested  tne  National  Academy  of  Science  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  its  desirability,  and  to  report  on  the  scope  proper 
to  such  an  undertaking.  In  its  reply  the  committee  suggested  a  plan 
in  which  the  Coast  anaGeodetic  Survey  work  and  marine  hydrography 
was  placed  first  in  order  of  execution^  and  the  Superintendent  was 
appomted  on  the  board  of  surveys  designated  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
work  and  organization,  and  submit  estimates  of  the  cost. 

During  the  fiscal  year  detached  surveys  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
public  service  and  the  pressing  needs  of  commerce,  based  on  astro- 
nomic determinations  and  including  base  measurement,  triangulation, 
topography,  hydrography,  and  tide  observations,  were  made  at  various 
pomte,  ana  the  connected  triangulation  of  the  west  %nd  noi*th  coasts  of 
the  island  of  Luzon  was  nearly  completed  to  Manila  Bay.  Two  addi- 
tional telegraphic  longitudes  were  determined,  locating  the  principal 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  Panay  and  the  only  commercial  point  of  call 
m  the  Cuyo  group, 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  duties  upon  which  officers  of  the  Survey 
have  been  employed,  the  following  are  the  principal:  As  provided  by 
law,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  River  Conmiission  was 
selected  from  tbe  officers  of  the  Survey,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  during 
the  year;  the  survey  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  has  been  conducted  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Survey,  and,  the  field  work  being  completed,  the  preparation 
of  the  maps  and  accompanying  report  was  taken  up  and  materially 
advanced;  in  Louisiana,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries^,  one  of  the  officers  was  engaged  in  surveys 
of  the  natural  oyster  beds  and  reefs  in  Louisiana  waters  in  cooperation 
with  the  Louisiana  Oyster  Commission;  and  in  New  York  an  officer, 
at  the  request  of  the  city  authorities,  was  detailed  as  supervising  expert 
in  charge  of  triangulation  operations  covering  the  area  of  the  extended 
Metropolitan  district. 

Besides  the  work  done  for  the  Department  of  State  in  the  office,  an 
officer  who  had  extensive  experience  in  Alaskan  surveys  was  detailed 
for  duty  with  the  American  counsel  in  Pittsburg  during  the  pi*epara- 
tion  of  arguments  to  be  used  in  London. 

In  the  North  Pacific,  at  the  request  of  tbe  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greeley,  a  deep-sea  examination,  which  began  on 
June  25,  was  extended  from  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Cape  St. 
Elias  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  laying  a  cable  between  Seattle  and 
Valdez;  and  while  operating  in  Alaskan  waters  an  officer  of  the  Survey 
accompanied  the  cable-laying  ship,  Bumside^  as  expert  hydrographer 
and  navigator. 

An  important  aid  was  supplied  to  the  shipping  interests  in  the  com- 
pass deviation  ranges  established  by  marks  placed  on  the  inner  Dela- 
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ware  breakwater^  which  will  enable  the  great  number  of  shipmasters 
who  seek  its  shelter  to  determine  the  corrections  to  their  compasses 
while  swinging  at  anchor  in  the  national  harbor  of  refuge. 

A  comprehensive  exhibit  illustrating  the  instruments  and  methods 
of  the  Survey  was  installed  in  the  Government  exhibit  at.the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  which  was  maintained  until  the  close. 

OFFICE  OPEBATIONS. 

In  the  office  the  current  work  was  kept  up  to  date,  and  satisfactory 
progress  was  made  in  its  various  branches,  including  computation, 
reduction,  plotting,  and  discussion  of  results  of  fiela  work,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  results  for  publication  by  chart  or  otherwise. 

COMPUTINO  DIVISION. 

The  routine  work  of  the  computing  division  has  as  usual  received 

Srompt  attention  and  been  kept  satisfactorily  up  to  date,  although  the 
emands  upon  the  division  have  been  very  great,  both  from  the  field 
parties  of  the  Surrey  and  from  outside  persons  desiring  special  infor- 
mation, particularly  in  regard  to  geographic  positions  and  descriptions 
of  stations. 

The  special  work  accomplished  during  the  year  has  been  very 
important,  some  of  the  leading  undertakings  being  as  follows: 

(1)  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  computation  of  the 
primarv  triangulation  along  the  ninety -eighth  meridian. 

(2)  The  computation  of  precise  leveling  work  has  been  kept  up  to 
date,  or  nearlv  so,  continuousl^\ 

(3)  The  i-eduction  of  the  triangulation  of  California  to  the  United 
States  standard  datum  has  made  excellent  progress,  and  is  now  nearly 
completed  from  the  Mexican  boundary  to  about  latitude  37^  in  the 
vicinity  of  Monterey  Bay.  These  computations  were  begun  in  August, 
1902,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  were  completed  as  far  north 
as  Point  Conception.  The  published  results  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. 

(4)  The  computations  connected  with  the  new  computation  of  the 
form  of  the  geoid  have  progressed  steadily  during  the  year.  The 
revision  of  the  general  formulas  for  the  treatment  of  very  large  areas 
has  been  necessarily  slow,  but  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  topo- 
graphic corrections  to  observed  deflections  of  the  vertical,  to  take 
account  of  the  topography  for  a  radius  of  more  than  4,000  kilometers 
around  each  station,  has  been  completed  for  about  180  astronomic  sta- 
tions. About  300  additional  stations  are  now  available  for  similar 
treatment. 

(5)  The  computations  of  determinations  of  gravity  at  the  surface, 
and  at  stations  1,200  to  4,600  feet,  respectively,  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  North  Tamarack  mine  near  Columbia,  Mich.,  have 
been  completed  and  a  special  report  upon  them  has  been  prepared. 

(6)  The  computations  of  the  tests  made  in  March,  April,  and  May 
of  the  transit  micrometer  fitted  on  one  of  our  portable  transits,  and 
proposed  to  be  used  in  telegraphic  longitude  worK  hereafter,  have  been 
completed  and  a  comparative  and  descriptive  report  thereon  submitted 
to  the  Superintendent  and  published. 
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Duringthe  year  the  manuscript  for  two  appendices  entitled,  respec- 
tively, "JPrecise  Leveling  in  the  United  States,  1SK)0-1903"  and  '*Tri- 
angmation  Southward  along  the  Ninety-eighth  Meridian  in  1902" 
were  completed  and  the  proofs  read  in  cooperation  with  the  editor. 
The  proof  of  ''  Report  of  Geodetic  Operations  in  the  United  States," 
whicn  was  presented  to  the  International  Geodetic  Association,  was 
also  read. 

The  computing  division  in  addition  to  its  normal  force  has  been 
augmented  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offered  by  the  temporary 
deteil  of  assistants,  aids,  and  ship  officers  who  were  available  between 
the  field  seasons. 

DIVISION  OF  TBRRBBTRIAL  MAONETISH. 

The  division  of  terrestrial  magnetism  has  kept  the  revision  of  the 
current  magnetic  determinations  as  nearly  as  practicable  up  to  date, 
and  the  results  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  have  been  published  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's annual  report.  Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  tabu- 
lation of  the  absolute  values  at  the  magnetic  observatories.  The 
computation  of  the  magnetic  observations  made  by  the  Bahama  expe- 
dition of  the  Baltimore  Geographical  Society  was  completed,  and 
a  report  made  on  the  results.  A  report  was  made  on  the  magnetic 
survey  of  Louisiana  carried  on  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Coast 
Survey  and  the  State  geological  survey.  This  involved  a  new  discus- 
sion of  the  secular  change  of  the  magnetic  declination  in  Louisiana 
and  adjoining  States;  the  results  were  reduced  to  January  1, 1904,  and 
an  isomagnetic  chart  for  that  date  was  prepared.  In  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  magnetic  observations  at  sea  on  board  the  vessels  of 
the  Survey,  a  summary  of  all  available  results  of  magnetic  work  at  sea 
was  prepared.  In  the  tabulation  of  results  at  repeat  stations  for  use 
in  future  secular  change  discussions,  extremely  gratifying  progress 
was  made.  Observations  for  standardizing  various  magnetic  instru- 
ments were  made  as  required,  and  the  recent  additions  to  the  force  of 
magnetic  observers  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  in  the 
memods  of  computing.  In  addition  to  ordinarv  inspecting  work  the 
duties  at  the  Cheltenham  Observatory  required  the  presence  of  the 
inspector  for  one  or  two  days  each  month.  The  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  have  established  a  bureau  of  international  research  in 
terrestrial  magnetism,  for  which  the  inspector  of  the  division  has  been 
selected  as  director,  and  this  cooperation  is  certain  to  be  prolific  in 
iniportant  results. 

The  widespread  demands  for  information  from  civil  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, and  the  general  public  are  persistent  and  heavy,  and  furnish 
an  excellent  criterion  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  work  of  this 
division  and  the  keen  appreciation  entertained  for  it. 

TIDAL  DIVISION. 

In  the  tidal  division  the  tide  tables  for  1905  were  prepared  for 
printing  and  the  proof  of  the  first  80  pages  was  read  before  June  30. 
A  current  diagram  for  Georges  Bank,  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  twilight 
tables  were  added  to  the  volume.  Harmonic  analyses  were  computed 
for  11  stations,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  two  years  and  four  months. 
Nonharmonic  reductions  were  made  for  272  stations,  with  a  total  length 
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of  fifty -eight  years.  Tide  notes  were  prepared  for  370  stations  upon 
100  charts  and  43  orieinal  hydrographic  sheets.  Tidal  information  was 
furnished  to  the  field  parties,  and  in  response  to  requests  from  individ- 
uals not  connected  with  the  Survey,  in  28(>  instances,  involving  the 
preparation  of  451  descriptions  of  bench  marks,  tidal  data  for  705  sta- 
tions, and  current  data  for  86  stations.  About  eighteen  years  of  self- 
registering  tide  gauge  records,  from  87  stations,  were  tabulated  as  high 
and  low  waters,  and  also  as  hourly  heights  of  the  sea.  There  were 
received,  examined,  and  registered  in  this  division  an  aggregate  of 
about  twenty  yeara  of  record  from  self-registering  gauges  at  38  sta- 
tions, together  with  about  seven  years  of  record  from  box  and  staff 
gauges.    Tidal  records  from  outside  sources  were  received  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Navy  Department  loaned  to  the  Surve3^  about  four  and  one- 
half  years  of  records  from  self-registering  tide  gauges  at  23  stations, 
and  one  and  one-half  years  of  staff  observations  at  20  stations,  or  a  total 
of  about  six  years  of  record  at  43  stations.  These  stations  wore  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  18  in  Cuba,  2  in  Panama,  7  in  Mexico,  8  in  the 
Philippines,  2  in  China,  and  1  each  in  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  Venezuela, 
Nicaragua,  Midwa}'^  Island,  and  Guam  Island. 

(2)  About  a  year  of  self- registering  gauge  record  has  been  received 
from  Nassau,  New  Providence  Island,  Bahamas.  The  gauge  and  paper 
were  furnished  by  the  Survey,  but  the  station  was  esta})lishea  and 
maintained  by  the  Bahama  expedition  of  the  Baltimore  Geographical 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  B.  Shattuck. 

(3)  From  various  publications  received  in  the  library  the  following 
tidal  information  has  been  obtained:  About  five  and  one-half  years  of 
record  at  64  European  ports,  three  and  one-half  years  at  14  Arctic 
stations,  one  year  at  Cape  Horn,  and  nearly  two  years  at  16  s<*attered 
stations,  chiefly  oceanic  islands,  making  a  total  of  about  twelve  yeurs 
of  record  at  95  stations. 

Copies  of  the  predicted  tides  for  Wellington  and  Poit  Russell,  New 
Zealand,  with  tidal  differences  for  SO  ports,  were  prepared  and  fur- 
nished in  response  to  a  request  from  the  the  secretary  of  the  marine 
department  of  New  Zealand. 

Cotidal  maps  of  the  world  were  constructed  and  are  published  in 
Appendix  5  to  the  Annua!  Report  of  the  Bureau. 

DRAWING    AND   ENGRAVING    DIVISION. 

The  drawing  and  engraving  division  comprises  five  sections  whose 
operations  are  described  under  their  respective  headings. 

Besides  the  regular  output  of  these  sections  the  division  satisfied  353 
requests  during  the  year  which  involved  the  measurements  of  areas, 
shore  line,  and  distances  between  various  points,  the  preparation  of 
tracings  from  original  topographic  and  hydrographic  sheets,  copies  of 
old  and  canceled  charts,  and  construction  of  special  maps. 

Drawing  section, — During  the  3  ear  14  drawings  were  completed  for 
photolithographing  or  engraving,  and  10  others  are  in  progress.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  658  charts  were  revised  (including  second 
and  third  edition  of  the  same  chart),  corrected,  and  verified  for  new 
editions  or  prints.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  topographic  and 
hydrographic  sheets  were  inked,  plotted,  revised,  or  niaoe  ready  for 
the  approval  of  the  Office.     The  illustrations  reciuired  for  the  Annual 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  year  1903  were  compteted^i^d 
the  usual  number  for  the  report  for  1904  was  prepared.  A  venJarge 
commercial  map  of  the  world  (colored)  was  prepared  for  the  usctRf  the 
Secretary  of  Conmaerce  and  Labor.  A  large  amount  of  work  was 
done  for  the  Department  of  State  in  pi-eparing  for  publication  maps 
relating  to  the  Alaska  boundary.  The  increasing  work  necessary  for 
keeping  up  the  Philippine  charts,  which  are  growing  rapidly  in  num- 
l>er,  has  added  a  heavy  amount  of  detail  work  to  this  section. 

Engraving  section. — In  the  engraving  section  the  copper  plates  used 
in  reproducing  the  charts  are  engraved  and  corrected.  The  following 
table  gives  the  work  of  the  year: 

Original  plates  commenced 5 

Original  plates  completed 8 

Original  plates  unfinished 20 

New  editions  commenced 22 

New  editions  completed 19 

New  editions  unfinished 17 

New  bassos  commenced J.  11 

New  bassos  completed 6 

New  bassos  unfinished 5 

Plates  corrected  for  printing 663 

Printhig  sectio^i. — ^The  output  for  the  year  of  the  printing  section, 
where  charts  are  printed  from  plates  or  lithographic  stones,  has  been 
69,751  charts. 

The  total  number  of  impressions  printed  from  copper  plates  was 
somewhat  less  than  during  the  previous  year,  but  the  number  of  charts 
(including  new  charts,  new  editions,  and  new  prints)  published  by 
photolithography  during  the  year  was  60  per  cent  greater. 

A  new  lithographic  press  was  installed  before  the  close  of  the  calen- 
dar year  and  worked  successfully  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  prints  from  this  press  already  compare  favorably  with  those 
obtained  by  public  contract. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  at  the  Louisiana  Expo- 
sition included  a  display  from  this  section,  a  printing  press  and  two 
employees  being  kept  in  constant  service. 

Photographic  section. — In  the  photographic  section  there  was  an 
unusual  increase  in  amount  of  work  executed: 

• 

Number  of  negatives  made 801 

Number  of  negatives  developed 353 

Number  of  pnnts  made 3, 045 

Electrotyping  section.— h}\  the  altos  and  bassos  of  the  charts  for 
plate  printing  were  prepared  in  the  electrotyping  section  of  the 
Office. 

CHART  DIVISION. 

The  chart  division,  through  its  constituent  sections,  the  hydrographic 
and  chart,  supervised  the  verification  of  material  for  the  construction 
and  execution  of  new  charts  and  the  correction  of  older  editions. 
Through  it  the  charts  are  distributed  to  the  other  Departments  of  the 
Government  or  the  general  public,  and  through  monthly  notices  to 
mariners  it  gives  notice  of  ail  hydrographic  information  relating  to 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  charts  of  interest  to  the  maritime  public. 

The  sale  of  charts  for  the  current  year  exceeded  that  in  any  previous 
one. 
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'  •  ^'    *U4-  IN8TRDMSNT  DIVISION. 

ThSWuties  of  the  instrument  division  comprise  all  relating  to  pur- 
chase, construction,  and  repairs  of  instruments;  storage,  issue,  and 
control  of  instruments,  camp  outfit,  and  general  property,  and  minor 
repairs  to  office  building  and  furniture  in  Washington. 

The  studies  and  investigations  carried  on  in  the  aivision  and  designs 
suggested  by  officers  of  the  Survey  have  led  to  inaprovements  to 
instruments  which  are  of  great  importance.  A  valuable  series  of 
experiments,  suggested  in  the  division,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  suit- 
able alloy  of  alummum  for  use  in  construction  of  instruments,  combin- 
ing a  low  degree  of  density  with  great  rigidity  and  toughness,  and  this 
alloy  is  now  being  used  in  constructing  cul  portions  of  instruments  for 
which  it  is  adapted. 

The  Repsold  &  Sons'  transit  micrometer  was  modified  and  adapted 
for  use  in  the  portable  transits  in  use  on  the  Survey  with  very  happy 
results,  the  apparatus  designed  and  constructed  in  the  office  having 
been  submitted  to  a  most  exhaustive  series  of  tests  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  observers  and  the  outcome  being  a  genuine  success.  A  new 
instrument  designed  by  an  officer  of  the  Survey,  called  a  dip  sector,  was 
constructed  during  the  year.  With  this  instrument  the  mariner  can 
determine  with  accuracy  the  actual  dip  on  board  a  vessel  wherever 
veilical  angle  observations  are  made  with  a  sextant.  The  instrument  is 
already  in  use.  For  use  of  field  parties  two  vertical  collimators  were 
constructed  and  sent  out.  In  connection  with  the  tide  gauge  at  Phila- 
delphia an  ingenious  arrangement  was  devised  which  enables  the  cor- 
rect height  of  the  tide  to  oe  accurately  read  where,  ordinarily,  posi- 
tion of  the  gauge  and  condition  of  the  water  would  make  it  difficult. 
Miscellaneous  results  are:  The  purchase,  modification,  and  installation 
of  an  electric  tide  indicator  in  the  hall  of  the  Maritime  Association  in 
New  York,  and  inspection  for  acceptance  of  two  50-meter  tapes  and  a 
tape-stretching  apparatus  made  for  the  Republic  of  Brazil  at  the 
request  of  that  Government.  The  preparation,  shipment,  and  install- 
ment of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  contribution  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  added  largely  to  the  labors  of  this  division. 

LIBRARY   AND   ARCHIVES  DIVISION. 

In  the  library  and  archives  division  the  records  of  the  observations 
made  in  the  field  are  indexed  as  received,  and  routine  work  in  the 
library  is  attended  to.  The  chief  of  the  division  was  actively  engaged 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  in  organizing 
the  library  of  the  Depaiiment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SECTION. 

The  miscellaneous  section  has,  as  heretofore,  attended  to  the  ordering 
and  distribution  of  supplies  required  for  the  office,  the  keeping  of  the 
a<H50unts  relating  thereto,  the  making  of  requisitions  for  printing  and 
binding,  the  issue  of  stationery  to  field  parties  and  office  aivisions,  the 
custody  and  general  domestic  and  foreign  distribution  of  publications 
of  the  Survey  (other  than  charts),  and  the  keeping  of  the  records 
relating  thereto. 
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MIBCBLLANBOUB  OFFICE  WORK. 


The  inspector  of  hydrography  and  topjography  made  the  necessary 
inspections  of  the  work  of  parties  in  the  field,  ana  numerous  trips  were 
made  in  connection  with  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  surveying 
vessels. 

During  the  vear  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  wooden  steamer 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Friendt,  a  naval  architect,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inspector.  The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
vessel  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on 
March  26, 1904,  and  the  work  was  in  progress  on  June  30.  The  only 
change  in  the  list  of  Coast  Survey  vessels  during  the  year  was  the  sale 
of  the  schooner  Eagre  to  the  Navy  Department,  in  July,  because  of 
unsuitability  for  further  use  in  (]!oast  Survey  work. 

In  the  coast-pilot  section  new  editions  of  seven  volumes  for  various 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  sections  were  published,  and  two  volumes  of 
notes  for  Alaskan  localities  were  issued.  The  usual  routine  of  exami- 
nation and  collation  of  all  hydrographic  material  for  revision  of  coast- 
pilot  publications  was  kept  up  to  date. 

The  inspector  of  geodesy,  besides  preparing  the  detailed  instructions 
for  triangulation  and  astronomic  parties,  visited  field  parties  in  Wyom- 
ing, Souu)  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  During  the  remainder  of  the  vear 
the  necessary  supervision  was  exercised  by  careful  examination  of  the 
correspondence  with  field  parties  and  of  the  records  of  observations 
sent  to  the  office  from  time  to  time,  and  which  pass  under  his  notice  as 
chief  of  the  computing  division. 

The  inspector  of  division  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  besides  preparing 
the  necessary  directions  and  information  required  by  the  various  land 
and  ship  parties  engaged  in  magnetic  work,  inspected  field  operations 
arranged  for  the  testing  and  determination  of  tine  constants  of  newly 
acquired  instruments,  and  in  the  office,  as  chief  of  the  magnetic  division, 
supervised  the  computation  and  reduction  of  all  magnetic  results. 
During  the  year  he  has  inspected  the  field  parties  in  New  Jersey, 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina,  and  made  regular  monthly  visits  to 
the  observatory  at  Cheltenham,  Md.  Five  magnetic  observatories 
were  maintained  during  the  year  under  his  direction,  from  which  con- 
tinuous records  of  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  elements  were 
obtained.  They  were  situated  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  Baldwin,  Kans., 
Sitka,  Alaska,  near  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  Vieques,  P.  B. 

SUBOFFICE,  MANILA,  P.  I. 

In  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  35  topographic  sheets  were  inked, 
33  hydrographic  sheets  were  plotted,  inked  and  verified,  and  21  charts 
were  completed,  of  which  15  were  published.  Nine  topographic  sheets 
were  traced  for  one  of  the  provincial  governments,  a  larga  number  of 
projections  were  prepared  for  field  parties,  some  also  being  made  for 
the  army,  constabulary,  and  insular  treasury.  All  the  triangulation 
and  astronomic,  tidal,  and  magnetic  field  work  was  computed  or  tabu- 
lated. One  of  the  special  works  of  this  office  was  the  preparation  of 
preliminary  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  launch 
and  steamer  to  be  built  W  the  insular  government  for  the  use  of  the 
Coast  Survey.  Three  volumes  of  Sailing  Directions  for  the  islands 
were  prepared,  these  completing  the  first  detailed  Coast  Pilot  of  the 
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Philippine  Islands  published  in  English;  and  11  Monthly  Notices  to 
Mariners,  of  which  730  copies  of  each  number  are  printed,  were  pre- 
pared to  communicate  urgent  infoimation  to  the  seafaring  public. 

The  officer  in  charge,  besides  supervising  the  execution  of  all  the 
field  and  office  work  in  the  islands,  acts  as  disbursing  agent  in  making 
payments  on  account  of  the  United  States. 

Number  of  charts  distributed  for  official  use  or  disposed  of  by  sale  in  the 
islands 4, 251 

Number  of  charts  received  from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Hurvey  Office  in  Wash- 
ington   4, 125 

The  number  of  charts  printed  in  Manila 3, 366 

The  cost  of  the  work,  as  in  the  past  year,  has  been  met  by  a  divi- 
sion of  expenses  between  the  United  States  and  the  insular  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  has  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  lithograph- 
ing, engraving,  and  publishing  charts,  has  paid  the  salaries  of  its 
officers  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  has  furnished  the  instrumental  outfit 
and  supplies  from  the  United  States.  The  insular  government  has 
supplied  office  room  in  Manila  and  paid  the  salaries  of  all  the  drafts- 
men (except  the  chief  draftsman),  clerks,  and  subordinate  employees 
in  the  Manila  office. 

FINANCES. 

The  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
is  made  not  only  by  payments  directly  from  the  disbursing  ^^nt, 
but  also  largely  through  the  medium  of  assistants  and  other  omcers 
when  acting  as  chiefs  of  parties.  These  officers,  on  approval  of  the 
Superintenaent,  receive  advances  of  the  public  funds  from  the  dis- 
bursing agent  in  lump  sums,  under  authority  of  an  Executive  order 
dated  March  26,  1886.  In  conformity  to  this  order  ^here  are  now  64 
officers  of  this  Service  bonded  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  $5,000  each. 
When  acting  as  chiefs  of  parties  these  officers  receive  from  time  to 
time  such  advances  of  public  funds  from  the  disbursing  a^nt  as  are 
required  to  meet  the  necessary  current  expenses  of  the  work  in  hand. 

A  ledger  account  is  kept  in  the  office  oi  the  disbursing  agent  with 
each  chief  of  party  receiving  an  advance,  each  one  being  charged 
with  all  advances  made  to  him,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  receiving 
credit  for  all  proper  expenditures  made  by  him  when  presented  on 
regularly  supported  voucliers,  after  such  accounts  have  been  audited 
in  the  office  or  the  disbursing  agent  and  found  to  be  correct.  All  of 
these  accounts,  with  their  supporting  vouchers,  are  then  sent  to  the 
Auditor  for  tne  State  and  other  Departments  for  examination  and 
audit  by  him.  This  system  has  met  the  needs  of  the  service  and 
results  m  economy  and  good  order  in  its  expenditures.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  appropriations  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
disbursing  agent  also  disburses  the  appropriations  for  the  survey  and 
marking  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Cana<m  and 
the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  Canada.  These  appropriations  were 
for  the  sum  of  $100,000  each  per  annum. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the 
fiscal  year  1904  was  $968,026  (exclusive  of  appropriation  for  printing), 
of  which  $210,245  was  for  manning  and  equipping  the  vessels  of  uie 
Survey,  $120,000  for  building  a  new  vessel,  $38,100  for  repairs  and 
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maintenance  of  vessels,  and  ^0,000  for  office  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  the  appropriation  was  about  equally  divided  between  expenses  of 
parties  in  the  field  and  salaries  of  the  field  and  office  forces. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  editorial  division  has  charge  of  the  various  publications,  other 
than  charts,  of  the  Survey.  The  editor  completed  for  printing  the 
compilation  of  the  Annual  Iteport  for  1902-3  (pp.  1-1032)  and  prepared 
it  for  transmission  to  the  Senate  under  date  September  2, 1903;  it  was 
available  for  issue  on  April  1,  1904. 

Respectfully,  O.  H.  Tittmann, 

Superintendent, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

W(i8hingto7i^  D.  C 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statiotics, 

Washingtmi^  July  i,  lOOi. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  upon  the  work  performed 
by  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1904. 

The  publications  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Bureau  during  the  year 
mentioned^  with  the  number  of  pages  thereof,  and  the  number  of 
copies  printed  for  the  Bureau,  were  as  follows: 


Title  of  publication. 


Commerce  and  Navigation  (annual): 

Volume  1 

Vol  ume  2 

Farts  of  Commerce  and  Navigation: 

Volume  1 

Volume  2 

Statistical  Abstract  (annual) 

Statement  of  Total  Values  of  Imports  and  Exports  (monthly) 

Monthl  V  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 

Parts  of  Monthly  Summary: « 

Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (monthl v) 

Statement  of  Exports  of  BreadstufTs,  etc.  (monthly) 

Advance  Sheets  of  Imports  and  Exports  (monthly) 

Immigration  Statement  (monthly) 

Calendar- Year  Statement 

Monographs: 

Bri  tish  Steamship  Con  tracts 

British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry 

Commercial  C^ba 

Commercial  Alasica 

Commercial  China 

Commercial  Korea 

Commercial  Japan 

Commercial  Russia 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Canada 

Territorial  and  Commercial  Expansion  of  the  United  States 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States 

Warehousing  Industry  of  the  United  States 

Review  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

Steamer  Lines  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States 

Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty 

Sf  odem  Tanfl  Systems 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  World,  Parts  1  and  2 

Movement  of  Wholesale  Prices,  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

Trunk  Line  Traffic 

Customs  Tariff  of  Cuba ^ 

Semiweekly  press  letter  sheets 

Consular  Reports: 

Daily  Consular  Reports 

Monthly  Consular  Reports  b 

Special  Consular  Reports: 

Markets  for  Agricultural  Implements 

Commercial  Travelers  in  Foreign  Countries 

Macaroni  Wheat 

Emigration  to  the  United  States 


Num- 
ber of 

Number 

printed 

for 

pages. 

Bureau. 

976 

2,500 

849 

2,500 

8.S5 

3,900 

839 

1,250 

&'iO 

4,000 

18 

6,600 

4,816 

36,000 

600 

5,400 

168 

12,000 

840 

9,800 

24 

2,400 

22 

100 

18 

1,000 

26 

1,000 

130 

2,000 

80 

1,000 

121 

1,000 

33 

1,000 

144 

1,000 

114 

1,000 

30 

1,000 

76 

1,000 

29 

1,000 

64 

1,000 

206 

800 

27 

1,000 

194 

1,000 

6 

1,000 

98 

1,000 

228 

1,000 

20 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

28 

1,500 

100 

185,000 

8,472 

853,000 

8,177 

99,650 

182 

8,200 

38 

5,000 

76 

3,000 

210 

5,000 

a  Printed  from  type  set  for  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Fipftn^, 
b Printed  chiefly  from  type  set  for  Daily  Consular  Reports, 
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Number 
Title  of  publication.  berof     P^J^J^ 

Bureau. 


Consular  Reports—Continued. 

Commercial  Relations  (annual) — 

Volume  1 

Volume  2 


Review  of  the  World's  Commerce  (annual) 265         (a) 


n 


Total 21,257     1,212,500 

al*repared  in  the  fiscal  year  1904,  but  not  printed  until  the  fiscal  year  1905. 

The  publications  enumerated  above  are  compiled  from  material 
obtained  as  follows: 

Monthly  and  annual  reports  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  of  its  commerce  with  its  noncontiguous  territories,  from 
statements  supplied  by  the  collectors  of  customs  in  the  United  States 
and  in  those  territories. 

Monthly  statements  regarding  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  from  collectors  of  customs,  from  voluntary  statements  ob- 
tained from  railroads  and  vessel  masters,  and  from  publications  of 
boards  of  trade,  the  commercial  and  daily  papers,  etc. 

Consular  Reports,  daily,  monthly,  special,  and  annual  (including 
Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States),  from  reports  received 
from  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  through  the  Department  of 
State. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  from  information  received 
from  the  collectors  of  customs,  reports  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the 
Government  service,  reports  of  trade  bodies,  and  statements  supplied 
by  railways,  telegraph  companies,  and  commercial  and  financial  pub- 
lications. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  World,  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
various  foreign  governments,  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  official 
publications  of  the  Bureau. 

Monographs  on.  special  subjects,  from  official  and  unofficial  publi- 
cations regarding  the  subject  in  hand  and  by  special  investigation 
through  correspondence  and  otherwise. 

A  special  feature  of  the  year's  developments  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  calls  upon  the  Bureau  from  trade  bodies,  manufacturers,  business 
organizations,  and  individuals  engaged  in  commerce  or  desiring  to 
establish  markets  abroad;  also  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
requests  for  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  for  use  in  schools  and 
higher  educational  institutions. 

The  number  of  letters  written  in  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year 
1904  was,  approximately,  11,125,  and  the  number  of  pages  thereof 
12,582.  The  number  of  letters,  added  to  the  number  of  documents 
distributed  (1,129,218)  gives,  as  the  total  number  of  documents  and 
letters  mailed,  1,140,343. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  above  outlined  was  performed  with  a  total 
force  of  61  persons,  of  whom  9  were  messengers,  laborers,  etc. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  P.  Austin, 

Chief  of  Bureau* 

The  Secretary  op  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERVISING   INSPECTOR-GENERAL 

STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION  SERVICE 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service, 

Washington^  D.  C,^  October  18^  190^. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  as 
required  by  section  4403,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  act  of 
Congress,  February  14, 1903,  and  under  Department  regulations  relat- 
ing thereto. 

The  personnel  of  this  Service  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1904,  consisted  of  191  officers,  clerks,  and  messengers,  as  follows,  viz : 

Supervising  Inspector-General,  chief  clerk,  4  clerks,  and  1  messen- 
ger, at  Washington ;  and  the  Service  at  large,  10  supervising  inspect- 
ors, 44  local  inspectors  of  hulls,  44  local  inspectors  of  boilers,  20 
assistant  inspectors  of  hulls,  22  assistant  inspectoi's  of  boilers,  and  44 
clerks  to  local  inspectors,  including  1  clerk  to  supervising  inspector 
at  New  York. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  there  were  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  Service,  all  under  civil-service  rules  and  refla- 
tions :  Clerks — 3  temporary  appointments,  3  by  transfer,  7  probational 
and  absolute  appointments,  8  clerks  resigned;  2  temporary  appoint- 
ments of  assistant  hull  inspectors,  3  probational  and  aosolute  appoint- 
ments of  assistant  hull  inspectors;  1  temporary  appointment  of 
assistant  boiler  inspector,  2  probational  and  absolute  appointments 
of  assistant  boiler  inspectors,  1  temporary  appointment  oi  local  boiler 
inspector,  2  probational  and  absolute  appointments  of  local  boiler 
inspectors;  2  temporary  appointments  of  inspectors  expired  by  limi- 
tation, 1  assistant  boiler  inspector  died.  Total  number  of  changes 
under  civil-service  rules  by  appointments,  transfers,  promotions,  and 
renlovals,  33. 
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Following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  J  une  30, 1904 : 

Salaries,  Supervising  Inspector-General,  supervising  inspectors, 
local  and  assistant  inspectors,  clerks,  and  messengers,  paid  from 
the  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  acts 
approved  June  19.  1886,  and  April  4,  1888,  as  amended  by  acts 
approved  March  1  and  2,  1895,  and  act  approved  February  15, 
1897  (appointments  authorized  by  sections  4402,  4404,  and  4414, 
Revised    Statutes) $316,379.16 


Traveling  expenses  (mileage  and  actual),  including  transportation 

of  in8j>ectors  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  detailed  by  Department.  49, 671. 78 

Rents,  offices,  and  for  meetings  board  of  supervising  inspectors 10, 339. 57 

Notary  fees,  certificates  of  inspection,  and  exi)ense  accounts 1,595.05 

Instruments  and  repairs  to  instruments 2,208.13 

Stationery  and  transportation  same 1,436.80 

Telephone  rents,  telegrams,  and  postage 844. 12 

Typewriting  machines,  repairs  and  supplies  for  same 754. 81 

Furniture  and  repairs  to  furniture 382. 13 

Marshal's  and  witnesses'  fees,  cases  of  investigation 343.46 

Ice,  fuel,  gas,  and  water  rent ■. 303.98 

Clerk  and  messenger  hire,  meetings  board  of  supervising  inspec- 
tors, 1904 241. 00 

Paid  for  stenographers'  services,  cases  of  Investigation 119.45 

Paid  for  moving  office  of  Inspectors  at  St  Louis.  Mo 99. 50 

Towels,  soap,  and  laundry 78.75 

Janitors  to  inspectors'  offices (i8.95 

City  directories,  marine  publications,  etc 45. 25 

Official  silver  badges  for  Inspectors 45.00 

Care  of  clocks,  repairs,  etc.,  New  York  office 23.63 

Labor  at  wrecked  steamer  General  Slocum 14.20 

Rent  furniture  special  board  meeting,  1904 15.00 

Moving  testing  machine,  New  York  office 6.00 

Post-office  box  rent 11.00 

Total  traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses 68,647.65 

Salaries  as  above  noted 316,379.16 

Total  expendituitM  for  year  ended  June  30,  1904 385, 02a  81 

Total  exi)enditures  for  year  ended  June  30,  1903 369,743.80 

Increase,  1904 15, 283. 01 

Salaries,  1904 316, 379. 16 

Salaries,  loas 305,926.70 

Increase,  19(H 10, 452. 46 

Contingent  expenses,  1004 68,647.65 

Contingent  expenses,  190:J 63,817.10 

Increase,   190i 4, 830. 55 

Traveling  expenses,  mileage  and  actual,  1904 49,671.78 

Traveling  expenses,  mileage  and  actual,  1903 48,832.10 

Increase,  1904 839. 68 
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Rents,  offices,  etc.,  1904 $10,339.57 

Rents,  offices,  etc.,  1903 3,950.43 

Increase  In  rents,  1904 6,389.14 

The  increase  in  salaries  as  shown  in  above  statement  was  caused  by 
the  appointment  during  the  year  of  2  additional  assistant  inspectors 
at  New  York,  and  near  the  close  of  last  fiscal  year  of  2  additional 
assistant  inspectors  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  2  assistant 
inspectors  at  the  port  of  Norfolk,  Va. ;  also  by  the  increase  of  salaries 
of  4  clerks.  The  new  appointments  were  made  necessary  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Service.  The  increase  in  salaries  of  clerks  was  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  their  superior  officers  because  of  increase 
of  work,  and  for  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious  service. 

The  increase  in  the  rent  account  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  due  to 
the  necessity  of  the  Service  in  New  York  vacating  its  quarters  in  the 
public  building  and  securing  office  space  in  the  Whitehall  Building, 
at  No.  17  Batterv  place. 

Aside  from  the  item  of  rents,  there  is  a  decrease  in  contingent 
expenses  of  more  than  $1,500,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1903. 

statement  of  marine  plates  inspected  at  mills  by  assistant  inspectors,  under  act 
of  Congress  approved  January  22,  189 Jf,  during  year  ended  June  SO,  190 Jt. 


Rejected  plates  >>ecaiise  of — 


Inspected  by  assistant  inspector- 


I 


9> 


D.  H.  Howard,  Philadelphia,  Pa . . 
Wm.  A.  CoUins,  Milwaakee,  Wis. 

B.  O.  Allen,  CkMitesville,  Pa 

D.  J.  Dougherty,  Plttoburgr,  Pa  .. 


Total. 


Total  number  plates  inspected  dur- 
ing flscaU  year  ended  June  30,  IttUt) . 
Decrease,  1904  a 


1 

9 

145 


156 


o 
o 


40 


40 


o 

I 
1 
5 


0) 

0 


1 

ao' 


21 


0) 

n 


8 
11 


U 


u 

I 


57 


67 


t 


1 

21 
72 


94 


Total. 


a^ 


«a  o  00 


60 


64 


8 

88 

846 


386 


282 
1,886 
1,211 


8,329 


50 

285 

1,924 

1,666 


8,766 


6,106 
2,840 


•This  decrease  of  nearly  40  per  cent  In  nnrolier  of  plates  inspected  in  1904,  as  com- 
pared with  1003,  was  due  to  stagnation  in  construction  of  merchant  ships,  and  conse- 
quent decrease  in  demand  for  boiler  plates. 

During  the  year  there  were  112  requests  received  from  other 
branches  of  the  Government  service  for  detail  of  inspectors  to  test 
material  at  mills  for  use  in  construction  of  Government  vessels,  and 
for  steam  equipment  in  public  buildings  of  the  United  States,  also 
numerous  requests  for  inspection  of  vessels  for  the  War  and  other 
Departments  of  the  Government.  These  requests  were  always  cour- 
teously and  promptly  complied  with,  and  reports  rendered  to  the 
officials  making  such  requests. 
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Total  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  during  the  year  ended  June 

SO,  190Ji. 


Cause. 


Fire 

ColUAiODS 

Breaking  of  steam  pipes,  mud  drums,  etc 

Explosions 

Snass,  wrecks,  and  sinking: 

Accidents  to  machinery 


Total. 


Number. 


8 

13 

6 

8 

16 


46 


iHHTGabe  over  previous  year  of  ^. 

7'otal  number  of  lives  lost  by  accident  from  various  causes  during  the  year  ended 

June  30,  190J,. 


Cause.  Number. 


Pire ,  *78 

Collisions i  81 

Breaking  of  steam  pipes,  mud  drums,  etc 6 

Explosions  or  accidental  escape  of  steam :  13 

Snaffs,  wrecks,  or  sinking '  153 

Accidental  drownii^ 100 

Miscellaneous  causes 32 

Total !  1,308 


Incrense  over  previous  year  of  1,011. 

This  appalling  increa.se  of  34C  per  cent  in  the  loss  of  life  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year  is  due  to  six  disasters  which  occurred  during  the 
year,  and  which  marks  perhaps  the  worst  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Service.  These  disasters  were  the  stranding  of  the  steamer  South 
Portland  on  Cape  Blanco,  Oregon,  on  October  19,  1903,  by  which  19 
lives  w^ere  lost;  the  foundering  of  tlie  steamer  Discovery  off  the  south 
eastern  coast  of  Alaska  about  Novem)x*r  1,  1903,  with  a  loss  of  30 
lives;  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  Clallam  in  the  Straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca  on  January  8, 1904,  when  50  lives  were  lost ;  the  fire  on 
board  the  steamship  Queen^  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  that 
steamer  off  the  coast  of  Oregon  on  February  27,  1904,  when  the  lives 
of  14  of  those  who  embarked  in  the  lifeboats  were  lost  bv  the  staving 
or  capsizing  of  the  boats ;  the  explosion  of  the  boilers  of  the  towboat 
Fred  Wilson  at  West  Tjouisville  Harbor,  Kentuckjs  on  May  26,  1904, 
attended  by  the  loss  of  11  lives,  and  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Gen- 
eral Slorum  in  the  East  River,  New  York,  on  June  15,  1904,  by  which 
disaster  957  persons  perished.  The  narrative  of  this  last  and  most 
deplorable  calamity,  together  with  the  details  of  almost  every  incident 
connected  therewith,  has  been  given  publicity  through  the  report  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  or  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  investigate  the  disaster,  and  while  nothing  that  I 
may  say  at  this  time  can  add  to  the  interest  or  importance  of  that 
report,  I  can  not  allow  the  matter  to  pass  without  offering  something 
more  upon  the  subject. 

I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  constructioo 
of  the  steamer,  which  is  typical  of  the  excursion  steamers  of  the 
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country  generally,  and  of  New  York  in  particular ;  highly  inflamma- 
ble, of  large  capacity,  and  carrying  at  times  the  full  allowance  of  pas- 
sengers; often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fSlocum,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  women  and  children,  and  in  many  instances  more  chil- 
dren than  adults.  Of  the  1,358  passengei^s  on  the  Slocum  745  were 
childi*en,  but  it  is  clearly  manifest  that,  notwithstanding  this  peculiar 
condition,  no  extra  precautions  were  taken  to  promote"  the  safety  of 
this  large  complement  of  women  and  children  or  to  provide  tliem 
with  substantial  care. 

The  emergency  that  preceded  the  disaster  that  compassed  the  death 
of  so  many  of  the  passengers  should  have  been  met  promptly  and  the 
disaster  averted  by  a  crew  drilled  to  meet  just  such  contingencies;  but 
total  lack  of  discipline  and  absence  of  prompt  action  under  eiGcient 
direction  turned  what  should  have  been  successful  effort  into  dis- 
astrous confusion  and  failure.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
matter  of  crew  efficiency  be  made  the  subject  of  legislation,  with  a 
view  to  providing  authority  for  local  inspectors  of  steamboats  to  des- 
ignate the  number  and  character  of  a  vessel's  crew,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  employment  of  undisciplined  and  inefficient  crews,  as  well 
as  against  unlicensed  or  incompetent  officers.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  legislation  governing  construction  of  passenger  steamers  be  made 
a  special  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to 
making  such  construction  as  nearly  fireproof  and  as  nearly  unsinkable 
as  utility  will  permit. 


Lirea 

lost,  classified  accordinf} 

f  to  supervising  inspection  districts. 

District. 

Fire. 

Colli- 
sions. 

Explosions 
or  ac<*i- 

dental  es- 
cape of 
steam. 

Breaking 

of  steam 

pipes,  mud 

arums, 

etc. 

Snags, 

wrecks,  or 

sinking. 

Accidental 
drowning. 

1 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Total. 

First 

14 
98() 

13 

1 
1 

108  1               17 
2                 la 

6 
8 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
2 
1 

143 

Second 

997 

Third 

2 

2 

10 
2 

4 
8 

18 

Ponrth 

1 



5 

Fifth 

2 

8 

Sixth 

2 

11 

1 

1 
1 
1 

23 

Seventh  

i 

5 
16 

21 
8 
2 

15 

81 

Eighth 

28 

Ninth 

1 

1 

7 

Tenth 

27 

43 

Total 

978 

21 

13 

6 

163                100 

82 

1,303 

The  text  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Rail- 
ways in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  prepared 
by  the  statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  gives  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  on  all  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  as  694,891,535,  and  the  number  of 
lives  lost  as  9,840,  or  1  for  every  70,620  passengers  carried.  The 
estimated  numl)er  of  passengers  carried  on  steamers  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Service  for  the  same  period  is  about  550,000,000,  with 
a  loss  of  292  lives,  or  1  for  every  1,883,561  passengers  carried. 

The  same  estimate  of  passengers  carried  on  steamers  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1904,  with  a  loss  of  1,303  lives,  gives  a  ratio  of  1 
life  lost  for  every  422,102  passengers  carried,  which,  compared  with 
the  loss  of  life  on  the  railroads,  make  it  quite  apparent  that  trans- 
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portation  by  water  is  not  the  most  doubtful  risk,  and  that  it  is  the 
safest  of  the  many  methods  of  transportation. 

A  reference  to  these  statistics  proves  conclusively  that  the  officers 
of  this  Service  could  not  have  been  entirely  derelict  in  their  duties, 
and  while  the  Service  has  passed  through  a  most  crucial  ordeal  of 
criticism  by  reason  of  recent  unfortunate  disasters,  the  conditions  and 
comparisons  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service  is  still  an  important  and  necessary  bureau  of  the  Government, 
and  that  its  field  has  been  well  covered. 

The  following  is  a  partial  summary  of  the  work  in  the  office  of  the 
Supervising  Inspector-General  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JiO, 
1904: 

Communications  received,  recorded,  indexed,  and  action  noted  in  each 
case 9, 389 

Acknowledgment  cards  received  and  recorded 577 

Office  letters  written 4,441 

Indorsements  and  references  on  papers  submitted  to  or  passing  through 
this    office 697 

Letters  prepared  for  Secretary's  signature 236 

Department  letters  authorizing  expenditures 144 

Permits  for  use  of  oil  as  fuel  on  steamers 64 

Temporary  permits  for  use  of  coil  boilers 3 

Reports  of  tensile  teste  of  steel  plates  and  affidavits  recorded  and  filed 1, 252 

Reports  of  excursion  permits 2,135 

Personal  expense  accounts  examined  and  passed 1,392 

Miscellaneous  accounts  examined  and  passed «. 303 

Reports  of  casualties  and  violations  of  the  law  recorded  and  filed 972 

Weekly  reports  of  local  inspectors  examined  and  checked 2,308 

Quarterly  statement  of  customs  officers  and  inspectors  examined,  checked,   . 

and  recorded 752 

Annual  reports  of  inspectors  of  lifeboat  and  life-raft  equipment  of  ves- 
sels over  100  tons 44 

Semimonthly  reports  of  vessels  visited  by  supervising  inspectors 238 

Statement  of  public  property  charged  to  Service,  received,  examined,  and 

checked    112 

Reports  of  life-preservers  examined ^ 137 

Examinations  for  color  hlindnesa. 

Total  number  of  applicants  examined  for  color  blindness 1,694 

Number  found  color  blind  and  rejected 40 

Number  passed  1,654 

Decrease  in  number  of  applicants  examined  over  last  year i 172 

Decrease  in  number  of  applicants  passed  over  last  year 149 

Total  number  of  officers,  all  grades,  licensed  during  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1904 7,939 

Total  number  licensed  previous  year 20,062 

Decrease  from  previous  year 12,123 
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Number  of  officers  licensed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 190 J^, 


Local  district. 


San  Fmndsco,  Cal . . 

JnxMan,  Alaska 

PortlandJOreg 

Seattle,  wash 

NewYork.N.Y.... 

AlbanjiN.Y 

Bangor.Me.. 

Boston;  MaaB 

New  Haven,  Conn. . 
New  London,  Conn. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Portland,  Me 

Proyidence,  B.I 

Norfolk,  Va 

Baltimore,  Md 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Jacksonville,  Fla  . . . 

Savannah,  Oa 

8t.Lonis,Mo 

Dnboqne,  Iowa 

Dnlntb.Minn 

Lonisvi]le,E7 

Evansville,  Ind 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Cinclmiatl.Ohio.... 

aal]ipoli8,Ohio 

Pittsuirg.Pa 

WheeUnsr.W.Va... 

Detroitriuch 

Chicago,Ill 

Grand  Haven.  Mich 
Marquette, Mich  ... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Port  Huron.  Mich  . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buifalo.N.Y 

Burlington,  Vt 

OBwego,N.Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

New  Orleans,  La  . . . 
Apalachicola,  Fla. . . 

Ghuveston,  Tex 

MobUe,Ala 

Total 
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16 
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86 
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18 
40 
84 
15 
63 
50 
18 
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28 
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22 
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15 
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18 
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24 
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25 
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1 
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6 
22 
2 
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7 
6 
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18 


10 
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16 
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52 
58 
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15 
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8 
2 
97 
2 
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44 

10 

18 

14 

14 

15 

21 

68 

2 

8 

12 

49 

6 

20 

9 

12 

8 

7 
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12 

4 

28 

81 

14 

9 

16 

41 

25 

27 

4 

18 

16 

26 

3 

9 

17 


771 


28 
18 
80 
48 
72 
22 
17 
43 
20 
22 
25 
21 
31 
49 
48 
19 
17 
11 


18 
18 

5 
18 
11 

6 


7 
5 

4 
28 
25 
27 

7 
38 
58 

6 
37 

7 
16 

1 

rj 

18 
22 
80 


1,021 
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115 
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11 

85 

26 
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60 
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25 

49 

8 

10 

il 
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6 

81 

13 

eo 

56 

29 

19 

82 

39 

26 

48 

54 

54 

7 

19 

4 

20 

13 

11 

40 

84 

8 

27 

13 

15 

11 

10 

9 

14 

12 

12 

4 

7 

6 

5 

14 

17 

23 

28 

5 

4 

88 

31 

29 

80 

29 

35 

3 

8 

18 

28 

40 

43 

27 

27 

48 

41 

2 

5 

11 

13 

5 

11 

56 

89 

12 

18 

6 

23 

28 

82 

1,805 

1,564 
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16 
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18 
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26 
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26 
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10 
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1 
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796 

108 

146 

487 

1,113 

129 

52 

480 

85 

116 

248 

142 

196 

281 

865 

71 

77 

89 

222 

111 

98 

49 

89 

70 

53 

96 

124 

162 

87 

142 

161 

119 

37 

121 

288 

101 

189 

24 

74 

39 

378 

86 

95 

168 


7,989 


The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  28,  1896,  extended  the  term  of 
license  to  officers  of  steam  vessels  from  one  to  five  years,  consequently 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1897-98  and  1902-3,  show  appro.xi- 
mately  the  actual  number  of  officers  holding  marine  license,  and  the 
number  licensed  during  the  intervening  years  between  the  five-year 
periods  are  licenses  granted  for  raise  of  grade  and  original  or  new 
licenses. 
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The  preceding  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  inspected  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  shows  an  increase  of  15  in  the 
number  oi  foreign  vessels  inspected  over  that  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  with  an  increase  of  tonnage  of  155,226,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  domestic  steamers  inspected  of  an  even  100,  with  an  in- 
crease of  tonnage  of  286,405,  which  shows  a  healthy  growth  in  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  during  the  past  fis- 
cal year. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  7  in  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  inspected, 
with  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of  44,140  tons,  and  an  increase  of  1  domes- 
tic steamer,  with  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  domestic  steamers  inspected 
of  140,694  over  that  of  previous  fiscal  year. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  was  an  increase  of  21  in  the  number  of 
foreign  steamers  inspected  over  the  previous  fiscal  year,  with  an 
increase  of  tonnage  of  187,115,  and  a  decrease  of  70  in  number  of 
domestic  steamers  inspected,  with  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  13,109 
tons. 

On  the  Great  I-.akes  there  w^as  a  decrease  of  2  in  number  of  foreign 
steamers  inspected,  with  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of  4,324,  and  a  decrease 
of  39  in  the  number  of  domestic  steamers  inspected,  with  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  132,027. 

On  the  western  rivers  there  was  the  same  number  of  foreign  steam- 
ers inspected,  with  an  increase  of  44  tons,  and  a  decrease  of  4  in  tiie 
number  of  domestic  steamers  inspected,  with  a  decrease  in  tonnage  of 
4,638  tons. 

On  the  Gulf  coast  there  was  an  increase  of  4  in  foreign  steamers 
inspected,  with  an  increase  of  16,531  tons,  and  an  increase  of  12  in  the 
number  of  domestic  steamers  inspected,  with  an  increase  of  5,213  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  there  were  206  motor 
vessels  inspected,  with  a  capacity  of  9,391  tons,  which  is  an  increase 
over  previous  fiscal  year  of  53  vessels,  with  increase  of  2,541  in  ton- 
nage. In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
small  number  of  motor  vessels  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Service  under  the  present  law,  as  compared  with  the  numerous  vessels 
of  this  class  that,  without  any  of  the  restrictions  of  law  which  govern 
and  regulate  the  careful  navigation  of  all  vessels  propelled  by  steam 
power;  and  all  vessels  of  above  15  gross  tons  propelled  by  naphtha, 
gas,  and  other  such  means  of  propulsion  carrying  freight  or  passen- 
gers for  hire,  are  permitted  to  navigate  and  compete  with  regularly 
licensed  vessels  carrying  licensed  officers,  and  are  a  constant  menace 
to  the  lives  and  property  not  only  of  those  employing  them,  but  to 
those  vessels  regularly  inspected  and  licensed  by  the  Government.  It 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  early  action  of  Congress  will  place 
some  proper  restrictions  on  all  these  motor  vessels,  making  them 
equally  responsible  to  the  public  for  safe  navigation  as  other  vessels 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspection  laws. 

If  it  is  contemplated  to  adopt  the  standard  of  inspection  suggested 
by  the  report  of  the  Slocum  commission,  I  would  respectfuUv  recom- 
mend that  the  force  of  inspectors  in  this  Service  be  increased  at  least 
50  per  cent,  the  increase  to  apply  to  those  ports  where  it  is  most 
demanded,  and  which  may  be  determined  hereafter. 

I  also  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  interest,  fidelitv,  and 
intelligent  assistance  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau,  whicli  has 
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always  been  cheerfully  extended,  and  for  the  untiring  zeal  and  appli- 
cation of  himself  and  the  entire  clerical  force  of  this  office,  a  condition 
which  has  largely  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Bureau  with  the  limited  force  at  my  command.  • 

There  are  attached  hereto,  for  the  information  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  and  of  Congress,  the  reports  of  the  various  supervising 
inspectors  of  districts  made  to  the  Supervising  Inspector-General  for 
the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1903;  also  a  detailed  list  of 
foreign  passenger  steamers  inspected  during  the  fiscal  vear  ended 
Jime  30,  ia04." 

Geo.  Uhler, 
Supervising  Inspector-General, 
Hon.  V.  H.  Metcalf, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

a  Note. — The  list  of  inspections  of  domestic  and  foreign  vessels  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Supervising  Inspector-General,  but  has  been  omitted  from  this  compilation. 

The  list  of  inspections  of  domestic  vessels  shows,  by  districts,  tlie  class  and 
name  of  vessels  inspected,  when  hull  was  built  and  rebuilt,  when  boilers  were 
built  and  rebuilt,  where  vessel  was  built,  date  of  last  inspection,  date  of  previous 
inspection,  where  last  inspected,  and  gross  tonnage. 

The  list  of  foreign  vessels  inspected  shows,  by  districts,  the  name,  gross  ton- 
nage, nationality,  and  date  of  inspection  of  each  vessel. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  SUPERVISING  INSPECTORS. 

FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service, 
Office  of  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector, 

San  Francisco,  Cal,,  January  IS,  1904. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Re^nsed  Statutes,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the  general  business  transacted  in  the  first  supervising 
district  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903: 

Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service,  etc. 


Local  district. 

Inspected. 

New  vessels 
added  to  service. 

Qone  out  of 
service. 

Gone  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

445 
109 
302 
218 

Oross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Oross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Qross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

Portland,  Greg 

Seattle,  Wash 

449,708 
58.707 

2:«.305 
32,394 

31 
18 
33 

19,902 
2,704 
7,563 

6 
4 
4 
4 

3,108 
525 

1,364 
611 

17 
5 

81,045 
885 

Juneau,  Alaska 

1 

97 

Total 

1.224 
1,216 

776,114 
699,065 

82 
103 

aO  169 
38,930 

18 
17 

5,606 

8,8U2 

23 
25 

32.027 

Total  in  previous  year. . . 

16,483 

Decrease 

21 

8,761 

...... 

3,194 

2 

Increase 

8 

77,029 

16,544 

Boilers  inspected. 


Num- 
ber in 
spected. 

Num- 
ber de- 
fective. 

Num- 
ber con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drums. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

Boiler 
heads. 

San  Francisco.  Cal    ..  . 

714 
158 
437 
276 

15 

1 

Portland,  Oreff 

Seattle.  Wash   . 

13 
3 

Juneau.  Alaska 

Total 

1,585 
1.621 

81 

27 

1 
4 

Total  in  previous  year. . . 



Decrease 

36 

3 

Increase 

4 

368 
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Officers  lieenaedU 


Steam  and  other  motor  Teasels. 

Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 

Local  district 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 
pUots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

Pflots. 

Joint 
pilots 
and 
engi- 
neers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

Total 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Portland,  Oreg 

Seattle,  Wash 

46 

8 

44 

4 

97 
167 

183 
81 

84 
10 

1S» 
23 

78 
9 

2 

60 
88 
68 
19 

2 

10 
2 

898 

87 

184 

64 

49 

28 

28 

1 
20 

884 
180 
620 

Juneau,  Alaska 

110 

Total 

258 

i,aM 

836 
8»» 

2 

18 

174 

248 

14 
84 

728 
1,602 

77 
78 

58 
81 

1,644 

Total  in  previous  year 

8,488 

Decrease 

70 

706 

lOB 

11 

74 

20 

774 

1 

23 

1,84)1 

Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws. 


Investigations. 

Appeals. 

Local  district. 

Cases 
investi- 
gated. 

Dis- 
missed. 

a 

Licenses 

sus- 
pended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 

porte<l  to 
district 

attorney 
and  to 

chief  offi- 
cers of 

customs. 

Num- 
ber 
of  ap- 
peals. 

De- 
cisions 

re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

De- 
cisions 

sus- 
tained. 

San  Francisco,  Gal 

Portland,  Oreg 

28 
5 
8 

4 

12 

1 
2 

16 

5 
5 

1 
8 

5 
4 

2 
4 

1 

Seatvle,  Wash 

1 
8 

Jun^wu',  AlAska 

1 

Total 

85 
25 

15 
9 

20 
14 

10 

7 

5 

1 

9 

8 

6 
8 

1 

Total  in  previous  year. 

1 

T|^crei»^  . , . . 

10 

6 

6 

8 

4 

1 

8 

Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  31  ^  1903. 


District. 


Supervising  inroector,  first  district 

San  Franciaco,  Oal 

Portland,  Oreg 

Seattle,  Wash 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Aggregate 


Salaries. 


$3,000.00 

13,851.08 

4,600.00 

7,701.48 

5,200.00 


84,352.43 


Traveling 
expenses. 


I5UB.40 
1,4.50.00 
1,809.60 
1,144.90 
4,535.65 


9, 443. 5  J 


Incidentals. 


$260.10 

44.20 

6.00 

19.00 

854.25 


673.55 


Total. 


$3,753.50 

15,345.22 

6,415.60 

8,885.  S6 

10,089.90 


44,469.68 


Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested  for  material  to  be  used  in  marine  boilers  tn  first 

district  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 1903, 


Local  district. 

Whole 
num- 
ber 
tested. 

Sam- 
ples of 
steel. 

Sam- 
ples of 
iron. 

Steel 
failed  in 

tensile 
strength. 

Iron 

failed  in 

tensile 

strength. 

RtMl 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 

area. 

Iron 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 
area. 

Failed 

in 

eloDga- 

tion. 

San  FrancUpAo,  Oal 

76 
81 

76 
81 

10 

1 

2 

8 

Portland.  OrMr.-— -- 

Total    

107 

107 

10 

8 

^ 

21301—05 24 
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MIBCELLANEOUB. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  inspecttons  the  following  boilers  were 
inspected  on  United  States  Qovernnient  steamers  and  in  United  States  Govem- 
ment  buildings  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 


Local  inspection 
district. 


SBn  Francisco,  Cal 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Portland,  Oreg 

Do 

Seattle,  Wash.. 

Do 


San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 
Do 


Name  of  steamer  or  building. 


STSAMBRS. 

Genl.  Alexander 

Geo.  H.  Sternberg... 

Sumner 

Sumner  No.  1 

Light-ship  No.  70.... 

Sherman 

Sherman  No.  1 

Sheridan 

Sheridan  No.  8 

Sheridan  No.  8 

Sheridan 

Logan 

Logan  No.  £ 

Logan 

Buiord 

Slocum 

General  De  Biifi.sy  . . . 

Madrono 

Major  Guy  Howard . 

Manzanita 

Burnside 

do 


BUIIiDIHOS. 


New  post-office 
do 


Port  where  inspected. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do..  

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Portland,  Oreg 

Astoria,  Oreg 

Seattle,  Wash 

do.. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 
do 


Date  In- 
spected. 


Jan.  80 
Mar.  7 
Apr.   2 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  90 
June  10 
June 15 
...do... 
....do... 
....do- 
June  16 
Aug.  18 

Aug.M 

do... 

Oct.  3 
Oct.  U 
Nov.  11 
Mar.  16 
Apr.  27 
Dec.  28 
Dec.  29 


Feb.  12 
Feb.  21 


Number 
of  boil- 
ers  in- 
spected. 


8 
2 


Casualties,  Investigations,  and  Violations  of  Law. 


LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  SAN  FBANCI8CO,  CAL. 

1903. 

December  24* — ^The  bark  Alexander  McNeil,  1,122  gross  tons,  on  voyage  from 
Manila  to  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  was  wrecked  on  Pratas  Reef,  China  Sea.  No 
lives  lost    Value  of  vessel  and  cargo,  unknown. 

1903. 

January  9. — Steamer  Pomona  collided  with  the  United  States  steamer  Marble- 
head  in  a  dense  fog  on  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Pomona  damaged  to  extent  of 
about  |2,500.  Case  investigated  and  master  of  Pom^ona  was  exonerated  Janu- 
ary 24. 

January  20, — Steamer  Leader  collided  with  schooner  Cinderella  at  anchor  in 
channel  near  Benicia  at  5.15  a.  m.  The  schooner  is  alleged  to  have  displayed 
no  lights  nor  made  any  signal.  Bowsprit  of  schooner  cracked  or  broken,  and 
the  starboard  engine  of  steamer  wrecked.    Total  damage,  about  |500. 

January  21. — Steamer  Dover  was  snagged  In  Sacramento  River,  near  Platts 
Bend.    Damage,  |200. 

January  22.— -Stealers  Aherdeen  and  IHhuron  collided  in  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, causing  damage  of  about  $500  to  steamer  Tiburon,  Case  Investigated. 
The  testimony  on  material  points  was  so  conflicting  that  blame  could  not  be 
attached  to  the  pilot  of  either  vessel. 

January  SO, — Steamer  Crescent  City,  297  gross  tons,  struck  on  Fish  Rocks, 
near  Point  Arena,  Cal.,  at  2  a.  m.,  and  became  a  total  loss.  The  steamer  was 
valued  at  $45,000.  No  lives  lost.  Case  was  investigated,  and  license  of  Herman 
T.  Payne,  master,  was  suspended  February  16  for  30  days  for  not  maintaining 
strict  discipline  on  board ;  and  the  license  of  Capt.  Otto  Olsen,  who  was  chief 
mate  and  in  charge  of  the  deck,  was  same  date  revoked  for  negligence  and 
unskillfulness  in  navigation  of  the  steamer. 
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Fehntarp  8, — Steamer  Brunswick,  436  gross  tons,  while  lying  at  moorings  in 
the  open  port  of  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.,  parted  lier  stern  lines,  became  disabled,  and 
went  ashore,  and  was  reported  to  be  a  total  loss,  but  was  subsequently  towed  to 
San  Francisco,  lengthened  and  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  about  $85,000.  Officers 
and  crew  were  saved  by  use  of  line  projectile  on  board.    No  lives  were  lost. 

February  JO. — The  steamers  Transit  and  Thoroughfare  collided  in  a  dense  fog 
on  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  causing  damage  of  about  $3,500  to  the  former  and 
$1,200  to  the  latter.  Case  investigated,  and  on  March  9  the  license  of  James 
McLean,  master  and  pilot  of  the  Transit,  and  that  of  Ludwig  Erdman,  master 
and  pilot  of  the  TJtcroughfare,  were  each  suspended  for  10  days  for  violating 
Rule  IV  of  the  pilot  rules  and  regulations. 

Felnnary  10, — Mr.  E.  W.  Dean,  passenger,  steamer  Areata,  on  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  was  missed  from  on  board  when  near  Coos  Bay. 
He  was  sick  from  excessive  drinking  and  it  is  believed  be  fell  overboard. 

Felfruary  21. — Steamer  Rival  and  schooner  General  Banning  collided  lightly 
in  a  dense  fog,  off  San  Francisco  bar.  The  proper  fog  signals  were  being 
sounded  by  both  vessels. 

March  19, — Steamer  Varuna,  230  gross  tons,  was  burned  on  Sacramento  River, 
near  Meriden  Landing,  sunk,  and  was  a  total  loss.  Was  valued  at  $24,000.  The 
fijre  was  caused  by  a  coal-oil  safety  lamp  dropping  from  its  fastening  to  the 
cabin  floor.  Prompt  efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  it  spread 
rapidly  to  the  hull  and  thence  to  the  oil-fuel  tanks.  No  lives  lost  The  lamp 
oil  used  on  board  was  mineral  seal ;  fire  test,  300*"  F. 

March  23. — Steamers  Transit  and  Thoroughfare  collided  on  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Case  investigated,  and  the  licenses  of  Jens  O.  Bruun,  and  William  M. 
Brisco,  masters  and  pilote  of  those  steamers,  respectively,  were  each  suspended 
April  9  for  6  months  for  violation  of  Rule  III  of  the  pilot  rules  and  regulations. 
Total  damage  to  steamers,  $2,000.  On  May  7  Captain  Brisco  appealed  to  the 
supervising  inspector  first  district,  who,  on  May  25,  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
local  board. 

March  2h, — Steamer  Noyo  and  schooner  Nellie  Rich,  in  tow  of  steamer  Amalie, 
collided  lightly  on  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Damage  nominal.  Case  investigated 
and  no  blame  attached  to  the  pilot  of  either  steamer. 

March  28, — Mr.  George  Cathcart,  boat  steerer,  whaling  steamer  Bowhead,  fell 
o*.  jrboard  from  the  bowsprit  at  sea,  in  latitude  42'*  N.,  longitude  149**  W.  A 
boat  was  promptly  lowered  and  reached  him  Just  as  he  sunk  from  view. 

April  5.— Steamer  Albion  River,  382  gross  tons,  struck  on  Bodega  Head,  Cali- 
fornia, In  a  thick  fog,  and  l)ecame  a  total  wreck.  No  lives  lost.  Vessel  was 
valued  at  $60,000,  and  her  cargo  at  $4,000.  Case  investigated,  and  on  May  1  the 
licenses  of  Capt  John  Bash,  master,  and  Capt  John  G.  Hagen,  chief  mate  of  the 
Albion  River,  were  suspended  each  for  i  year  for  unskillfulness  and  negligence. 
Captain  Bash  appealed  to  the  supervising  inspector  first  district,  on  May  21,  and 
withdrew  said  appeal  on  August  25. 

April  5, — Steamer  Alliance  struck  on  a  rock  near  Point  Gorda,  California, 
causing  damage  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500  to  the  steamer  and  $1,200  to  her 
cargo.  Case  investigated  and  license  of  Capt  E.  N.  Hardwlck,  master,  sus- 
pended May  2  for  60  days  for  unskillfulness  and  negligence. 

April  9. — ^Mrs.  H.  A.  Friedlander,  passenger,  steamer  Arctic,  was  missed  from 
on  board,  at  sea,  off  Shelter  Cove,  Cal.  Diligent  search  was  made,  but  without 
finding  her. 

April  22. — ^In  returning  to  steamer  Fulton,  which  was  moored  at  Bowens 
Landing,  California,  one  of  the  steamer's  boats  capsized  and  Percy  Oliver,  sea- 
man, was  drowned. 

May  1, — Steamer  Ruth,  ZTJ  gross  tons,  struck  a  sunken  rock  off  the  mouth  of 
Coquille  River,  Oregon.  Case  investigated,  and  the  license  of  CapL  Alfred  Reed, 
master,  was  suspended  May  27  for  60  days  for  unskillfulness. 

May  17. — ^Walter  Kervick,  passenger,  steamer  City  of  Btockton  was  missed 
from  on  board,  about  7  miles  above  Antioch,  San  Joaquin  River,  California,  and 
it  is  believed  he  fell  overboard  and  drowned. 

May  20, — Sworn  charges  were  filed  alleging  that  Charles  Borg,  to  whom  was 
granted  on  January  23,  1903,  a  license  as  chief  mate  of  ocean  steam  vessels,  had 
made  fraudulent  statements  in  his  application  therefor  to  this  board.  Case  was 
referred  to  the  United  States  attorney,  and  Mr.  Borg  was  convicted  in  the 
United  States  district  court  and  sentenced  April  28,  1903,  to  4  mouths'  imprison- 
ment   License  was  revoked  May  18  and  subsequently  canceled. 

May  22, — While  the  foresail  of  steamer  Whiteshoro  was  being  jibed  Mr.  A. 
Steinhager,  seaman,  was  pulled  overboard  by  the  fore  sheets  and  was  drowned. 
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Case  investigated.    No  blame  attached  to  the  master  or  to  officer  in  charge  at 
the  time. 

May  SI. — Steamer  Santa  Oniz  struck  Ck>nstantine  Rode,  off  Gayucos,  Gal.,  in 
a  fog.  Vessel  damaged  to  amount  of  about  $800.  Case  investigated,  and  Oapt 
J.  C.  Eagles,  master,  was  exonerated  June  12. 

June  5. — Steamer  8t.  Helena  and  United  States  steamer  Gen,  Alexander  col- 
lided on  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Damage  nominal.  Case  investigated  on  com- 
plaints of  respective  masters,  which  were  not  sustained. 

June  10. — Steamers  Isleton  and  Modoc  collided  lightly  at  Sherman  Island,  Cali- 
fornia. Master  of  steamer  Isleion  failed  to  appear  on  notification,  and  case  was 
dismissed. 

June  IS. — In  procedure  of  steamer  San  Joaquin  "So.  i  picking  up  a  second 
barge,  the  loss  of  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Roberts  from  barge  SuttervUlet  in  tow,  was 
discovered.    Search  was  made  for  Mr.  Roberts,  but  without  success. 

June  18. — ^The  steamer  OnUho  collided  with  the  British  ship  Cattle  Rock  at 
anchor  in  Carquinez  Straits,  California.  Damage  to  steamer,  about  $2,000;  to 
ship  not  known.  Case  Investigated,  and  the  license  of  William  C.  Jarvis,  pilot 
of  the  OnialfOf  was  suspended  July  13  for  6  months  for  negligence  and  unskill- 
fulness. 

Jtme  21. — As  the  steamer  Priscilla  was  nearing  her  berth  at  San  Francisco, 
two  passengers,  Mr.  Paulsen  and  Mr.  Sellinger,  fell  overboard  and  were  drowned, 
though  immediate  efforts  were  made  to  rescue  them.  It  appears  that  one  of 
them  was  sitting  on  the  steamer's  rail,  when  the  other  made  a  sudden  larch 
against  him  and  both  went  overboard  together.  No  blame  could  be  attached  to 
the  officers  of  the  steamer. 

June  25. — ^The  gasoline  boat  Bolinas,  23  tons,  struck  a  sunken  snag  near  Isle- 
ton,  in  Sacramento  River,  California.  Vessel  was  beached  and  repaired.  Dam- 
age, slight 

July  28. — Steamers  Jk  D.  Peters  and  Mary  Garratt  collided  in  New  fork 
Slough,  San  Joaquin  River,  California.    Damage,  slight 

August  19. — Steamer  Del  Norte  collided  with  the  brig  William  G.  Irwin  at 
anchor  in  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  10.25  p.  m.  No  lights  were  discernible  on  brig 
by  the  master  of  the  Del  Norte.    Damage  to  steamer,  very  slight 

August  2S. — Freight  steamer  Whittier  was  damaged  by  fire  in  her  oil-burning 
apparatus  to  amount  of  about  $300,  while  lying  at  San  Francisco,  owing  to  a 
fault  in  the  heater  tank.  This  fault  had  been  reported  by  the  chief  engineer  to 
the  owners  of  the  \Vhittier,  and  has  been  corrected  since  the  above  occurence. 
Case  investigated,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Beckett,  second  assistant  engineer,  in  charge 
at  the  time,  was  exonerated  from  blame  October  5. 

August  26. — ^Arthur  H.  Scott,  master  of  the  bark  Gerard  C.  Tohey,  charged  by 
William  P.  Canty,  chief  mate,  with  misconduct  and  violence  at  sea  August  4. 
Case  investigated  by  the  supervising  inspector  first  district,  the  local  inspectors 
being  absent  on  leave.  Charges  sustained,  and  license  of  Captain  Scott  sus- 
pended August  8  for  40  days.  The  testimony  further  showed  that  the  com- 
plainant. Canty,  was  the  aggressor  and  used  foul  language  to  the  master,  and  his 
license  was  likewise  suspended  for  40  days. 

August  29. — Mr.  G.  Moralia,  deck  hand  on  steamer  Jadnto,  accidentally  fell 
overboard  at  Sacramento,  CaL,  and  was  drowned,  though  prompt  efforts  were 
made  to  save  him. 

September  4- — While  steamer  VmatiUa  was  lying  at  San  Francisco  low  water 
was  discovered  in  her  donkey  boiler.  Case  investigated,  and  the  licenses  of 
John  W.  Haughton,  second  assistant  engineer,  and  Robert  E.  Grore,  third  ast^Ist- 
ant  engineer,  were  suspended  September  21,  each  for  15  days,  for  inattention 
to  their  duties.  The  testimony  did  not  enable  the  inspectors  to  place  the 
responsibility  directly  or  solely  upon  any  one  of  the  licensed  officers.  Damage 
to  boiler  estimated  at  about  $750. 

September  11. — Upon  inspection  of  steamer  San  Pedro,  at  San  Francisco, 
assistant  inspector  of  hulls,  Thomas  P.  Deering,  discovered  by  the  steamer's 
log  that  boat  and  fire  drills  had  not  been  held  on  board  since  July  22.  as 
required  by  section  15,  Rule  V,  of  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  this  Serv- 
ice. The  case  was  immediately  investigated,  and  the  license  of  the  master,  Jacob 
D.  Jacobs,  was  revoked  September  11.  Captain  Jacobs  appealed  September  12  to 
the  supervising  inspector  first  district,  who  modified,  on  September  19,  the 
revocation  of  Captain  Jacobs's  license  to  a  suspension  of  same  for  14  days. 

September  20. — Steamer  Mary  Garratt  collided  with  schooner  Henrietta  AT, 
near  Deep  Water  Point,  San  Joaquin  River,  California.    Case  duly  set  for  invea- 
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tigatlon  October  8.  Master  of  schooner  failed  to  appear  according  to  notification, 
and  case  was  dismissed. 

October  i.— C.  F.  Ohrlstensen,  pilot  of  stenmer  Aurora,  charged  with  violation 
of  Rule  VIII  of  the  pilot  rules  and  regulations  September  28.  Mr.  Christensen 
made  a  sworn  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  complaint  and  his  license  was  sus- 
I)ended  October  9  for  10  days. 

October  .9. — ^The  gasoline  boat  Admiral,  27  tons,  capsized  in  a  squall  on  Bay 
of  San  Francisco.  Emll  Larsen,  engineer,  and  Charles  McLeod.  a  passenger, 
were  drowned.  Case  investigated  and  the  master,  Charles  Gustafson,  was  e.'con- 
erated  October  21. 

October  12, — A  passenger,  name  unknown.  Jumped  overboard  from  the  steamer 
Columbia  in  Suisun  Bay,  California.  Prompt  efforts  were  made  to  save  him, 
but  without  success. 

October  15. — John  Gill,  chief  mate  of  schooner  W.  F.  Oarins,  charged  with  mis- 
conduct during  voyage  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  September,  1902,  to  Manila,  P.  I., 
and  at  Manila.  Sworn  denial  of  the  charges  was  filed  November  19, 1903.  Case 
to  be  investigated  when  practicable. 

October  17. — Steamer  Thoroughfare  collided  with  a  schooner,  name  unkno^vn, 
in  a  dense  fog  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  No  bell  was  heard  sounding  from 
the  schooner. 

October  17. — ^The  ferry  steamers  Newark  and  Oakland  collided  lightly  in  & 
dense  fog  on  the  Bay  of  Sian  Francisco.  Case  investigated,  and  the  pilots  in 
charge  on  the  respective  steamers  were  exonerated   December   10. 

October  18, — Mr.  R.  Chestnutwood,  passenger,  steamer  T,  C.  Walker,  lying  at 
Tretheways  Landing,  San  Joaquin  River,  fell  overboard  and  was  dro>vneJ, 
though  prompt  efforts  were  made  te  rescue  him. 

October  19, — Steamers  8t.  Helena  and  General  Frisbie  collided  lightly  near 
Vallejo,  Cal.  The  steering  gear  of  the  8t,  Helena  had  become  suddenly  dls- 
sibled,  causing  her  to  sheer  and  strike  the  Oeneral  Frisbie  a  glancing  blow. 

October  19, — Steamer  laqua  In  a  dense  fog  struck  on  rocks  at  Punta  Corda, 
Cal.,  causing  damage  to  amount  of  about  $5,000  to  the  vessel.  Case  investigated, 
and  the  master,  Samuel  Bonifield,  was  found  to  have  been  negligent  and  unskill- 
ful. For  reason  thereof  his  license  would  have  been  suspended,  but  as  the 
investigation  developed  the  fact  that  fire  and  boat  drills  had  been  omitted  on 
t)oard  the  laqua,  his  license  was  revoked  November  4  for  violation  of  section  15, 
Rule  y,  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  Captain  Bonifield  appealed  November  13 
to  the  supervising  inspector  first  district,  who  on  December  28,  1903,  modified 
the  decision  of  the  local  board  to  a  suspension  of  license  for  75  days  from  and 
after  October  27,  1903,  1.  e.,  60  days  f6r  negligence  and  unskillfulness  in  naviga- 
tion of  steamer  laqua  and  15  di^s  additional  for  neglecting  to  have  fire  and 
boat  drills  on  that  vessel  for  over  two  months  prior  to  October  19,  1903,  as 
required  by  section  15,  Rule  V,  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

October  19, — Steamer  Bouth  Portland,  909  gross  tons,  struck  on  a  rock  near 
Cape  Blanco,  Oregon,  in  a  thidc  f6g,  at  4.40  p.  m.,  and  sunk  in  46  minutes  after- 
wairds.  Eight  passengers,  9  crew,  and  2  stowaways  lost  their  lives  in  this  dis- 
ast^,  5  of  these  dying  from  exposure  on  life  rafts.  The  steamer  was  valued 
at  135,000  and  her  cargo  at  $27,000.  This  case  was  investigated,  and  the  license 
of  Capt  James  B.  Mclntyre,  master,  was  revoked  on  November  23  for  reason  of 
his  unskillfulness  and  negligence  in  the  navigation  of  the  steamer  and  in  his 
duties  as  master  after  the  steamer  struds.  Moreover,  he  did  not  have  fire  and 
|)oat  drills  on  board  during  the  time  he  had  conmiand  of  this  steamer.  Captain 
Mclntyre  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  local  inspectors,  and  case  is  under 
advisement 

November  S. — ^During  the  night  of  November  2  four  boys  stole  the  steamer 
Peerless,  21  gross  tons,  from  her  wharf  in  Eureka,  Cal.,  and  steamed  her  to  Hea. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  steamer  caught  fire.  The  tug  Banff er  pursued 
the  Peerless,  rescued  the  boys,  towed  the  burning  steamer  into  Humboldt  Bay, 
beached  her,  and  extinguished  the  fire ;  but  the  vessel  proved  to  be  a  totel  loss, 
and  was  valued  at  $4,000. 

November  6. — Steamer  Charles  Nelson,  1,057  gross  tons,  encountered  a  heavy 
southeast  gale  November  4  and  Y)ecame  water-logged,  and  was  finally  aban- 
doned at  sea  off  the  mouth  of  Umpqua  River,  Oregon.  All  on  board  were  saved 
l*y  the  steamer's  lifeboats.  The  steamer  was  subsequently  towed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  is  estimated  to  have  been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $30,000.  Cose 
was  investigated,  and  Capt  Thomas  Gunderson,  master,  was  exonerated  Novem- 
ber 28  from  blame  and  was,  further,  highly  commended  for  the  ability  and 
courage  he  evinced  in  his  capacity  as  master  of  steam  vessels  on  that  occasion. 
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Novemher  11. — Steamer  Ruth,  377  gross  tons,  while  lying  at  moorlnfl^  at 
Bihlers  Point  Landing,  Cal.,  an  open  port,  the  wire  rope  from  the  shore  to  the 
mooring  buoy  (to  which  the  steamer's  startx)ard  tx)w  line  was  fast)  broke,  caus- 
ing her  to  strike  a  roclc  close  under  her  port  quarter.  Means  were  at  once  taken 
to  get  the  vessel  from  her  dangerous  position,  but  without  success,  and  she 
drifted  to  shore  and  l)ecanie  a  total  loss.  The  Ruth  was  valued  at  $40,000.  Case 
investigated,  and  the  master,  Alfred  Reed,  exonerated  from  blame  November  30. 

November  18. — ^The  ferry  steamer  San  Jose  and  steamer  Maggie  collided  In 
a  fog  on  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    Case  under  investigation. 

November  24. — The  ferry  steamer  SawtaHto  in  a  dense  fog  struck  on  Angel 
Island,  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    Case  under  investigation. 

December  6,^On  voyage  of  steamer  Queen  ftom  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
November  5,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Oldt,  a  passenger,  and  her  (diild,  were  missed  from  on 
board.  Mrs.  Oldt  seemed  despondent,  and  it  is  supposed  she  committed  suicide 
by  Jumping  overboard  with  her  child. 

December  i^. — Nestor  Norman,  seaman,  steamer  Alcatraz,  through  his  own 
action,  in  disregard  of  the  order  of  the  master,  was  accidentally  drowned  at  sea, 
in  latitude  34**  57'  N.,  longitude  121^  57'  W. 

December  18. — Steamer  Del  Norte  and  schooner  Mary  Buhne  collided  at  sea. 
off  Humboldt  Bay  bar,  California.  The  schooner  sunk,  and  was  valued  at 
^$4,000.  All  on  board  were  saved  by  the  boats  of  the  Del  Norte.  The  Del  Norte 
was  damaged  to  amount  of  about  $100.  In  lowering  one  of  the  boats  Seaman  A. 
Falk,  of  the  Del  Norte,  was  drowned.  Case  investigated  and  the  license  of 
Frederic  N.  G.  Nordberg,  as  chief  mate  of  steam  vessels,  was  suspended  January 
12,  1904,  for  1  year  for  unskillfulness  and  negligence,  he  being  on  the  above 
occasion  in  charge  of  the  deck  of  the  Del  Norte  as  second  mate. 

December  SI. — ^The  second  cook  (Chinese)  of  steamer  Capt.  Weber,  about  4 
a.  m.,  was  struck  by  the  pitman  and  was  lost  overboard  on  trip  from  Stockton  to 
San  Francisco. 

LOCAL  DI8TEI0T  OF  PORTLAND,  OBBQ. 

1903. 

January  4- — While  en  route  from  Goal  Creek,  Washington,  to  Portland,  Greg., 
and  near  Deer  Island,  Columbia  River,  port  crank  pin  on  steamer  No  Wonder 
gave  way,  breaking  crosshead,  cylinder,  and  piston.    Estimated  damage;  $800. 

January  27. — At  11.30  a.  m.,  while  the  steamer  Metlako  was  en  route  from 
Portland  to  The  Dalles,  Greg.,  a  passenger,  Peter  Gearin,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  accidentally  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned  near  the  head  of 
Reeds  Island,  Columbia  Kver.  Every  effort  was  made  to  rescue  him  without 
avail. 

February  5. — At  10  a.  m.,  about  30  miles  below  Newport,  Pend  d'Oreille  River, 
steamer  Red  Cloud  ran  into  ice,  which  stove  a  hole  in  her  bow,  causing  steamer 
to  sink.    Estimated  damage  to  steamer,  $2,000.    No  cargo  on  board. 

February  7. — While  en  route  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles  and  abreast  of  Cape 
Flom,  Columbia  River,  the  steamer  Metlako  broke  her  crank  shaft  on  starboard 
side,  taking  out  cylinder  head,  etc.    Estimated  damage  to  steamer,  about  $700. 

February  10.— Case  of  J.  E.  McCauley,  assistant  engineer  of  the  steaniship 
Columbia,  whose  license  was  revoked  October  16,  1902,  was  retried,  as  per 
instructions  from  the  supervising  inspector,  first  district,  and  his  license  was 
revoked  February  10,  1903,  for  a  violation  of  section  4449  of  the  United  States 
Revised  Statutes.  Case  appealed  to  supervising  inspector,  first  district,  and 
decision  of  local  inspectors  modified  February  25,  1903,  to  suspension  of 
appellant's  license  for  the  period  of  4^  months  from  October  16,  1902. 

February  10. — Case  of  M.  C.  Burpee,  assistant  engineer  of  the  steamship 
Columbia,  whose  license  was  revoked  October  16,  1902,  was  retried,  as  per 
instructions  from  supervising  inspector,  first  district,  and  his  license  was  re- 
voked February  10,  1903,  for  a  violation  of  section  4449  of  the  United  States 
Revised  Statutes.  Case  appealed  to  the  supervising  inspector,  first  district,  and 
decision  of  local  inspectors  modified  February  25,  1903,  to  suspension  of  appel- 
lant's license  for  the  period  of  4^  months  from  October  16,  1902. 

Fefn-uary  10. — Case  of  R.  Foley,  assistant  engineer  of  the  steamship  Columbia, 
whose  license  was  revoked  October  16,  1902,  was  retried,  as  per  itistructlon.s 
from  supervising  inspector,  first  district,  and  his  license  was  revoked  February 
10,  1903,  for  a  violation  of  section  4449  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statut»»s. 
Case  appealed  to  supervising  Inspector,  first  district,  and  decision  of  local  inspec- 
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tors  modified  February  25,  1903,  to  suspension  of  appellant's  license  for  tbe 
period  of  41  months  from  October  16»  1902. 

February  10, — Case  of  E.  B.  Huston,  assistant  engineer  of  tbe  steamsbip  Geo. 
W.  Elder,  whose  license  was  revoked  October  11,  1902,  was  retried,  as  per 
instructions  from  supervising  inspector,  first  district,  and  bis  license  was  revoked 
February  10,  1903,  for  a  violation  of  section  4449,  of  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes.  Case  appealed  to  supervising  inspector,  first  district,  and  decision  of 
local  inspectors  modified  February  21,  1903,  to  suspension  of  appellant's  license 
for  the  period  of  4i  months  from  October  9,  1902. 

March  17. — ^Whlle  en  route  from  Astoria  to  Portland,  and  about  1  mile  above 
Catbalamet,  Columbia  River,  Washington,  the  starboard  crank  pin  on  steamer 
Undine  carried  away,  taking  out  both  cylinder  heads.    BiStlmated  damage,  |50i). 

April  10. — While  en  route  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles,  crosshead  on  star- 
board engine  of  steamer  Dalles  City  gave  way,  destroying  cylinder.  Accident 
was  caused  by  old  flaw  in  crosshead.    Estimated  damage,  |1,000. 

May  6. — While  en  route  from  Portland  to  Astoria,  Oreg.,  at  11.30  p.  m.,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Rainier,  Columbia  River,  Oregon,  steamer  Hasaalo 
collided  with  a  fishing  boat,  and  its  only  occupant,  Walter  M.  Girt,  was  drowned. 
Investigation  held  May  19,  1908,  and  master  of  steamer  Hassalo  exonerated 
from  all  blame. 

May  20. — While  en  route  from  La  Center  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  William  Whistler, 
deck  boy  on  the  steamer  Mascot,  accidentally  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned 
near  head  of  Batchelor  Slough,  Columbia  River. 

June  24. — While  en  route  from  Marshfield  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  O.  Swanson, 
third  mate  of  steamship  Alliance,  accidentally  fell  overbbaid  while  taking 
soundings  near  outer  end  of  North  Jetty  entrance  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  and  was 
drowned. 

June  28.^-While  en  route  from  The  Dalles  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  when  Just 
above  Binger,  Columbia  River,  Washington,  Fred.  Foster,  deck  hand  on  steamer 
Dalles  City,  accidentally  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

September  SO. — Upon  investigation  of  charges  filed  against  Walter  Kaiser,  it 
was  found  that  he  was  intoxicated  and  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Chester  on  the  1st  and  4th  of  September, 
1903,  and  bis  license  was  revoked. 

September  18. — Complaint  was  filed  with  the  collector  of  customs,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  against  the  steamer  Mascot  for  a  violation  of  section  8,  Rule  IX,  rules 
and  regulations,  and  sections  4468,  4449,  and  4500  of  the  United  States  Revised 
Statutes,  for  not  carrying  number  of  engineers  required  by  her  certificate  of 
inspection. 

October  10. — ^Whlle  en  route  from  Holbrook,  Oreg.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  the 
steamer  Nellie,  with' a  barge  In  tow,  struck  a  snag  near  the  head  of  Willamette 
Slough,  and  stove  a  plank  in  on  under  side  of  hull.  Steamer  was  immediately 
beached  in  shallow  water.    No  cargo.     Estimated  damage  to  steamer,  S300. 

October  12. — ^While  the  steamer  Triumph  was  crossing  out  over  Coquille  River 
tMur  a  heavy  sea  broke  over  the  vessel  carrying  a  passenger,  John  Jorgensou, 
overboard.  Distress/ signals  were  immediately  blown,  and  Mr.  Jorgenson  was 
picked  up  by  the  life-saving  crew,  but  every  ^ort  to  resuscitate  him  proved  of 
no  avail. 

October  H. — While  crossing  Columbia  River  bar  steamer  Sue  H.  Elmore 
struck  heavily  several  times  on  the  bar,  starting  some  seams  around  stem  bear- 
ing, causing  same  to  make  water.  Steamer  will  be  hauled  out  at  Astoria,  Oreg., 
and  seams  recalked.    Damage  to  cargo,  $60 ;  to  vessel,  $250. 

October  20. — Wliile  en  route  from  The  Dalles  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  during  a 
heavy  fog,  the  steamer  Regulator  collided  with  a  ship  lying  at  Oceanic  dock, 
Portland,  Willamette  River,  Oregon.  Estimated  damage  to  steamer,  $275.  No 
damage  to  ship. 

October  27. — Steamer  Mayflower  was  reported  to  United  States  district  attor- 
ns for  Oregon  for  being  navigated  on  Lower  Klamath  Lake  and  river  without 
being  inspected. 

Vavember  9. — While  steamer  Imnaha  was  en  route  from  Lewiston,  Idaho,  to 
Imnaha  mines,  and  Just  above  Mountain  Sheep  Rapids,  Snake  River,  a  mooring 
buoy  cable  (used  for  lining  steamer  over  rapids)  caught  in  the  eccentric  rod  of 
the  steamer  and  rendered  it  useless ;  steamer  drifted  back  Into  Mountain  Sheep 
Rapids  and  is  a  total  wreck.  Estimated  loss,  $18,000.  No  loss  of  life.  Esti- 
mated loss  of  cargo,  $1,000. 

November  10. — Steamer  Water  Witch  was  reported  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Oregon  for  l>eing  navigated  witliout  licensed  officer  on  board. 
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November  18. — ^At  1  a.  m.,  while  tied  to  her  dock  at  Grants  Ferry,  Ck>lnnibia 
River,  WashliMStoii,  the  steamer  NelHe  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Orlglu 
of  fire  unknown.    No  loes  of  life.    No  cargo  on  board.    ESstimated  loss,  $600. 

Novemher  ZS. — At  10.25  a.  m.,  while  opposite  Stella,  Columbia  River,  Washioi;- 
ton,  W.  J.  Beadlford,  seaman  on  the  steamer  Columbia,  accidentally  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned.  Every  effort  was  made  to  rescae  him,  bnt  without 
avail.    Body  not  recovered. 

December  2S, — ^At  7.90  a.  m.,  about  2  miles  south  of  Portland,  Willamette 
River,  Oregon,  during  a  heavy  fog,  the  steamers  liodoo  and  AUona  collided, 
breaking  both  cylinder  timbers  on  the  port  side,  also  fantail,  wheelhouse,  and 
wheel  of  the  steamer  Altona.  No  damage  to  steamer  Modoc.  No  loss  of  life 
or  damage  to  cargo.    Estimated  damage  to  steamer  AUona,  $500. 

December  28. — While  en  route  from  Ck>rvalli8  to  Portland,  Greg.,  steamer 
Pomona  struck  a  submerged  snag  near  Careys  Bend,  Willamette  River,  and 
sunk.  No  loss  of  life.  Estimated  damage  to  steamer,  $2,500.  Damage  to 
cargo,  $100. 

LOCAL  DISTUCT  OF  SKATTUB,   WABH. 

1909. 

December  8. — ^The  steamer  Fairhaven  collided  with  tlie  snag  boat  Skagit, 
lying  at  the  wharf  at  La  Conner,  Wash.    Damage,  $300. 

December  23. — \\niile  on  voyage  from  Seattle  to  Kadiak,  Alaska,  the  steamer 
Bertha  touched  bottom  while  leaving  Kayak  Harbor,  doing  some  damage  to  her 
keel  and  starting  a  slight  leak.  She  has  been  docked  and  repaired.  Damage, 
about  $1,000. 

1903. 

February  tl. — While  proceeding  from  Seattle  to  Ballard;  the  steamer  Bay 
City  caught  fire  from  her  smokestack  and  was  burned.  Loss,  $10,000.  No  loss 
of  life. 

May  S. — ^The  steamship  Queen  collided  with  the  British  steamer  Robert  Adam- 
son,  off  West  Point,  Puget  Sound,  during  a  dense  fog;  the  U)beil  Adainnan 
receivinsT  considerable  damage.  The  Queen  was  not  seriously  Injured.  No 
loss  of  life.  Investigation  May  11  and  14.  Decision,  May  18,  exonerating  the 
master  and  the  pilot  of  the  Queen  from  any  blame. 

May  .7. — ^The  steamship  Leelanaw  struck  the  outlying  i\)cks  at  Tatoocth  during 
a  dense  fog.  She  was  backed  off  and  proceeded  to  dry  dock  at  Quartermaster, 
Wash.,  for  examination  and  repairs.    Damage,  about  $3,000. 

3/a//  12.'— The  Fiteamer  Eagle  was  partially  burned  at  the  wharf  at  Eagle 
narbor,  Washington.    Origin  of  fire  unknown.    Damage,  about  $300. 

June  18. — Steamer  Lady  of  the  Lake  caught  fire  while  on  the  marine  ways  at 
West  Seattle,  and  was  partially  burned.  Origin  of  fire  not  ascertained.  Esti- 
mated loss.  $.1,000. 

July  9. — ^The  steamer  La  Conner  was  partially  bymed  July  9,  1903,  at  Orcas 
Island.  Cause  of  fire,  the  combustion  of  lime  in  her  cargo.  Estimated  damage, 
$3,500. 

July  19. — ^At  1.03  a.  m.,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Marrowstone  Point,  in  a  dense 
fog,  the  steamer  North  Pacific  collided  with  some  obstruction,  causing  her  to 
fill  rapidly.  Passengers  and  crew  all  saved  by  means  of  the  ship's  boats.  The 
vessel  suiik  In  deep  water,  and  is  a  total  loss.  Estimated  loss.  $ir*^000.  Investi- 
gation August  6,  1903.  Decision,  August  8,  1908,  suspending  the  license  of  Gus 
Sofennan,  master  and  pilot  of  steamer  North  Pacific,  nine  monttis  for  unskill- 
fulness,  aud  for  violations  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Rule  IV  of  pilot  rules. 

.July  28. — ^The  steamer  Walsh  was  burned  while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Port 
Orchard,  Wash.  Origin  of  fire  unlcnown.  No  loss  of  life.  Estimated  loss, 
$20,000. 

Aniwsi  11. — While  passing  through  the  Eleventh  street  bridge  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  at  8.45  p.  m.,  the  tug  Falcon  collided  with  a  rowboat  containing  a  man 
and  a  woman.  A  boat  was  launched  and  the  man  rescued,  but  the  woman  wa» 
not  found.  When  landed  the  man  disappeared  without  giving  his  own  name  or 
that  of  the  woman,  and  their  names  have  not  been  ascertained. 

August  £8.-^The  steamer  Oazelle  was  partially  burned  while  lying  at  the 
wharf  at  Kirkland,  Wash.    Origin  of  fire  unknown.    Damage,  $1100. 

September  4* — ^Whlle  crossing  Grays  Harbpr  bar,  the  steamer  Grace  Dollar 
struck  bottom,  breaking  the  rudder.  A  jury  rudder  was  rig(^  and  the  vessel 
proceeded  on  her  voyage. 

bepiember  6. — While  passing  through  Wrangell  Narrows,  Alaska,  fire  was  dis- 
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covered  in  the  forward  bunker  of  the  steamer  Excelsior.  The  fire  getting 
beyond  control,  the  ship  was  grounded  and  flooded,  and  the  fire  extinjioiished. 
She  was  then  pumped  out  and  brought  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  repairs.  Damage, 
$10,000. 

October  5, — During  a  heavy  gale  at  Whatcom,  Wash.,  the  schooner  Resolute 
parted  her  stem  lines,  and  swung  down  against  the  schooner  Fearless.  Damage 
to  Fearless,  $500 ;  Resolute  not  Injured. 

Octo^ker  8. — While  the  Cottage  City  was  crossing  Frederidc  Sound,  the  low- 
pressure  piston-rod  brolce,  breaking  cylinder  head  and  cracking  cylinder.  The 
wreckage  was  cleared  away  and  the  ship  proceeded  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  for 
repairs.    Damage,  $5,000. 

October  H. — ^The  steamer  Success  caught  fire  while  lying  at  the  wharf  at 
Georgetown,  Wash.    Origin  of  fire  unknown.    Damage,  about  $800. 

November  S. — ^The  steamer  EoscelMor  struck  bottom  while  entering  Kayak 
Harbor,  Alaska,  damaging  her  keel.  She  has  been  docked  and  repaired  at  Seat- 
tle, Wash.    Damage,  $1,500. 

tiovember  IS. — While  off  Three  Tree  Point,  Puget  Sound,  the  steamer  Capital 
City  broke  her  shaft    Damage,  $700. 

November  25. — ^The  steamer  Al-ki  struck  Hien  Bank,  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
damaging  her  keel.    She  has  been  docked  and  repaired.    Damage,  $1,800. 

November  24- — The  donkey  boiler  on  schooner  Lyman  D.  Foster  exploded 
November  24,  1903.    Damage,  $3,800.    No  loss  of  life. 

December  6. — ^The  steamer  Bellingham,  with  the  steamer  Dode  in  tow  along- 
side, collided  with  the  steamer  Flyer  in  Seattle  Harbor,  the  weather  being  very 
^'oggy.  Damage  to  Flyer,  $3,500.  Estimated  damage  to  Bellingham  and  Dode, 
$2,000.  Investigated  December  14  and  15.  Decision,  December  26,  exonerating 
the  ofilcers  from  blame. 

December  18. — ^Tug  Bea  Lion  grounded  near  Point  No  Point,  Puget  Sound. 
Damage,  $1,000. 

December  21. — ^Tug  Sophia  burned  at  Engle  Harbor,  Washington.  Origin  of 
fire  unknown.    Loss,  $1,500. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  JUNEAU,  ALASKA. 

1909. 

August  27. — ^The  case  of  George  P.  Townsend,  master  of  gasoline  vessel 
Eclipse,  of  Honolulu,  charged,  first,  with  carrying  pasnengers  on  a  freight  ves- 
sel ;  and,  second,  with  leaving  unlicensed  men  in  charge  of  vessel,  was  investi- 
gated February  16,  1903.  The  first  charge  was  referred  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  Honolulu  fbr  action,  and  on  the  second  charge  Captain  Townsend 
was  exonerated. 

November  19. — John  Macas,  seaman  on  sail  vessel  Carrier  Dove,  jumped  over- 
board at  sea.  A  boat  was  launched  and  man  picked  up,  but  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

December  17. — As  sail  vessel  Aurora,  1,070  tons,  was  leaving  the  dock  at  New- 
castle, New  South  Wales,  assisted  by  two  tugs,  vessel  grounded.  Floated  off  in 
10  hours'  time.  Vessels  bottom  was  examined  by  divers,  who  reported  no  dam- 
age except  slightly  bruising  her  shoe. 

1903. 

January  11. — ^The  sail  vessel  Paramita,  1,444  tons,  was  caught  in  a  hurricane 
at  sea,  heavy  seas  boarding  the  vessel.  Her  Jibboom,  foretop,  fore  and  top  gal- 
lant, main  and  mlzzen,  all  sails,  gear,  and  lifeboats,  were  carried  away.  Esti- 
mated damage  to  vessel,  $16,000.    No  loss  of  life. 

January  16. — L.  Anderson,  seaman  on  sail  vessel  Carrier  Dove,  fell  overboard 
from  spanker  crosstree  and  was  drowned.  The  man  sunk  before  assistance 
could  be  rendered. 

January  SI. — Fire  was  discovered  in  the  forehold  of  steamer  Mikahala,  pre- 
sumably caused  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Fire  was  easily  extinguished. 
Damage  to  cargo,  about  $20. 

March  16. — At  11.20  p.  m.  fire  broke  out  in  the  cabin  of  schooner  Mahukona, 
lying  at  Honolulu,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  lamp. 
Fire  soon  extinguished,  with  but  slight  damage  to  cabin  and  furnishings. 

April  8. — ^The  tug  Rovei',  with  U.  S.  Navy  scow  No.  15  In  tow.  In  passing  the 
liarkentine  Archer,  outward  bound  from  Honolulu,  collided,  damaging  the 
Boow  to  the  extent  of  $150.    No  damage  to  steamer  or  barkentlne. 
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April  SO. — While  engaged  In  lowering  freight  into  a  surfboat  Nishamura,  a 
Japanese  seaman  on  steamer  Noeau.  fractured  his  skull  between  her  gunwale 
and  ship's  side,  from  which  injury  he  died  on  the  following  day. 

May  23. — Steamer  Chilkat^  172  tons,  struck  an  unchartered  rock  In  Ghllkat 
Inlet    Vessel  came  off  without  assistance.    Damage  estimated  at  |50. 

May  31. — While  lying  alongside  of  ship  America^  at  Nushagat,  Alaska,  one  of 
the  main  topsail  braces  caught  on  main  truck  of  steamer  Mary  D.  Hume,  pulling 
same  off,  and  falling,  struck  a  Chinaman  sitting  aft,  fracturing  his  skull  and 
killing  him  instantly. 

July  H. — ^While  the  steamer  Leader  was  lying  alongside  of  bark  B.  P,  Cheney, 
at  anchor  off  Nak  Nek,  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  rough  sea  and  steamer  rolling 
heavily,  Peter  Nelson,  deck  hand,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  .Body  not 
recovered. 

August  10, — ^According  to  the  sworn  statement  of  the  chief  engineer  of  steamer 
Independent  the  crown  sheet  of  boiler  bulged  without  any  apparent  cause. 
Temporary  repairs  were  made  by  heating  and  driving  the  plate  back,  and  per- 
mit granted  steamer  to  proceed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  under  reduced  pressure  of 
steam,  for  permanent  repairs.    Estimated  damage  to  steamer,  9250. 

August  15. — On  arrival  at  Dawson,  Alaska,  August  16,  1003,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  three  boilers  of  steamer  John  Cudahy,  819  gross  tons,  were  badly 
bulged,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  mud  and  scale  on  the  bottom  of  same.  It 
was  necessary  to  cut  a  portion  from  the  shell  of  each  boiler  and  put  In  an  inside 
patch.  Damage  to  boilers,  $1,074.  The  case  was  investigated  at  St  Michael, 
Alaska,  September  2,  and  license  of  B.  S.  Nash,  chief  engineer,  was  suspended 
for  a  period  of  2  months  for  negligeuc-e,  and  license  of  P.  B.  Peterson,  assistant 
engineer,  was  suspended  for  a  period  of  1  month  for  like  cause. 

August  29. — Steamer  Vigilant,  50  gross  tons,  struck  a  rock  near  Pup  Island, 
Cholmondelay  Sound,  causing  her  boiler  to  shift  Feed  and  blow  pipes  let  go 
and  J.  A.  Joseph,  cook,  and  George  Edson,  fireman,  were  badly  scalded,  the 
former  dying  from  the  effects  thereof.  Case  was  investigated  at  Ketchikan, 
October  30,  and  the  license  of  E.  A.  Hasslocher,  master,  was  suspended  for  a 
period  of  6  months  for  negligence.    Damage  to  steamer,  $60. 

September  28. — Samaka,  a  Japanese  seaman,  accidentally  fell  from  aloft  of 
steamer  Ke  Au  Hou  and  was  instantly  killed. 

September  30. — ^At  7  p.  m..  at  a  place  known  as  the  *'  Chain  of  Bodes,**  on  the 
Yukon  Biver,  steamer  Sarah,  1,211  gross  tons,  struck,  breaking  three  holes  in 
her  bottom  on  the  starboard  side  and  sinking  in  5^  feet  of  water.  No  loss  of 
life.    Damage  to  steamer,  $2,000.    Damage  to  cargo,  $5,000. 

October  1. — In  a  severe  gale  of  wind  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  a  heavy  sea  swept  the 
steamer  Corwin,  307  gross  tons,  carrying  away  her  lifeboats  and  one  life  raft, 
with  equipment    Loss  to  steamer,  $1,000. 

October  25. — Steamer  Ranter  struck  an  uncharted  rock  in  Icy  Straits,  Alaska. 
A  southeast  gale  coming  on  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  the  steamer 
became  a  total  loss.  Case  investigated  November  6,  6,  and  9,  and  Herbert 
Churcliill,  master,  was  exonerated  from  blame.  No  loss  of  life.  Estimated 
loss  of  steamer.  $6,000. 

December  19. — A  seaman  named  Kia  came  on  board  steamer  Helene  at  Hon- 
olulu intoxicated  and  was  missed  when  the  steamer  was  returning  from  Molokai, 
December  20,  for  Honolulu. 

John  Bebminqham, 
Supervising  Inspector^  First  District, 

The  SUPEBVISING  iNSPECTOB-GENEBilL, 

Washington,  D.  O. 


SECOND  DISTklCT. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Sebvicb, 
Office  of  U.  S.  Supfavisinq  Inspectob, 

New  York,  N.  T.,  January  19,  190\ 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Bevised  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  general  business  transacted  in  the  second 
supervising  district  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1903 : 
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Vetsds  inspected,  added  to  aerviee,  etc 
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Local  district. 

Inspected. 

New  yessels 
added  to  service. 

Gone  out  of 
service. 

Gh>ne  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

Grocj 
t<mnage. 

Na 

Groas 
tonnage. 

No. 

Groas 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

1,611 
878 
886 
140 
808 
190 
807 
106 
188 

1,707,886 
898,884 
800,881 
48,110 
87,780 
84,610 
88,088 
81,760 
10,064 

40 
11 
46 

7 
18 
88 
0 
6 
4 

161,618 

16,808 

71,068 

1,486 

1,001 

81,061 

884 

8,847 

818 

4 
8 
6 
8 
4 
8 
6 
1 
6 

1,791 
38 

8,068 
105 
986 

8,860 

8,811 

18 

868 

66 

60,876 

Bn<ftnn,  Mam    ., 

Philadelphia,  Pft 

87 
86 
81 
40 
80 
18 
88 

104,088 

New  London,  Conn 

Albany,  N.Y 

11,876 
1,806 

Portland,  Me  ... 

88.794 

Providence,  B.  I .._ 

7.680 

Bangor,  Me 

18,544 

New  Hayen,  Conn 

7,700 

Total 

8,265 
8,880 

8,686,886 
8,448,864 

158 
180 

867,684 
888,677 

88 
61 

7,170 

884 
880 

885,366 

Total  previons  year 

882,601 

Decrease 

88 

18 

6 

Increase 

86 

141,078 

86.107 

6,187 

8,764 

Boilers  inspected. 


Nmnber 

in- 
spected. 

Number 

de- 
fective. 

Number 

con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

• 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drnms. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

BoUer 
heads. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

8,768 
480 
618 
806 
885 
100 
848 
101 
143 

88 
68 

4 
1 

81 
18 

7 
4 
6 

0 
18 

8 

13 

96 
88 

7 
8 

868 
86 

811 
8 

F'^^n,  Maw . ,. 

.      11 

8 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  London,  Conn 

1 
8 

1 

67 
8 
4 
8 
6 

8 
1 

Albany,  N.Y 

8 

PorUaaifl,  Me ~. 

Providence,  B.  I 

Bangor,  Me . .  , 

New  Haven,  Conn 

1 

Total 

4,004 
4,866 

141 
184 

15 
18 

106 
88 

4 
8 

16 
11 

787 
840 

8 

Total  prevlons  year 

Decrease 

8 

In'Tease    ......... 

188 

17 

82 

1 

5 

887 

8 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vessels. 

Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 

Local  district. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 
pilots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

Pilots. 

Joint 
pilots 
and 
engi- 
neers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

Total. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Biiffton,  Mass 

68 

87 

•   0 

1 

888 

68 

46 

81 

0 

18 

18 

0 

6 

88 

80 

18 

8 

8 
6 
8 

840 
06 
48 
48 
80 
88 
64 
88 
80 

6 

7 
8 
6 
0 

7 
6 

618 
806 
136 
62 
73 
68 
01 
80 
50 

13 

18 

6 

8 

16 

8 

1,870 
484 

Philadelphia,  Pft 

Albany,  N.Y 

864 
141 

1 
7 
1 

i" 

4' 

6 
1 

183 

PortlMidi  Kit 

8 

8 

1 

8 
8 

120 

Providence,  B.  I 

178 

Banffor.  Me .„ . . 

1 

50 

New  Haven.  Oonn 

86 

Total 

118 
887 

410 
8.607 

148 
178 

80 

78 

605 

8,074 

48 
06 

1,807 
6,540 

48 

61 

86 

87 

8,726 

Total  previonsyear 

10,078 

Decrease 

114 

8,878 

87 

68 

1,460 

58 

4,838 

18 

8" 

8,847 

ln<*rpa*w 
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ViolatioM  of  the  steamhoat  law8» 


InvestlgationK. 

Appeals. 

Local  district. 

• 

Oases 

inves- 

tigar 

t&. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licensee 

BOB- 

pended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

CaFes  re- 
ported to 
district 
attorney, 
and  to 
chief 
officers 
of  cus- 
toms. 

Num- 
ber of 

peals. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 

sus- 
tained. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Boston,  MauBs 

81 

6 
9 

1 
1 

10 
1 
6 

1 
1 

U 

1 
2 

8 
8 
8 

11 
1 
8 

1 
1 

10 

4 

6 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1 

1 

New  Londonl  Conn  . . 

Albany.N.Y 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  B.  I .. 

1 

1 

Bangor,  Ve 

1 
1 

New  Haven,  Oonn 

8 

8 

Total 

61 
87 

81 
10 

17 
84 

18 
8 

84 

17 

U 
8 

6 

1 

-- 

6 

Total  previous  year.. 

1 

Decrease 

._•• -.-i 

7 

1 

Inoroaiio 

14 

11 

10 

7 

8 

4 

5 

Empenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S, 


District. 


Snpervislnff  inspector,  second  district 

NewYorkTN.  Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  London,  Gonn 

Albany,  N.Y 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  B.  I 

Bangor,  Me 

New  Haven,  Oonn 

Aggregate 1 


Salaries. 


84,188.80 

44,988.87 

10,600.00 

14,287.16 

4,800.00 

6,800.00 

4,795.06 

6,000.00 

8,400.00 

8,794.44 


90,881.88 


Traveling 


1641.87 

8,064.80 

884.06 

1,667.00 

411.80 

496.00 

1,801.80 

618.00 

809.18 

861.60 


8,800.60 


Incidentals. 


$8,196.80 
8,908.64 

808.78 

199.88 
86.88 
74.97 
47.16 

648.40 
88.40 

918.86 


14,376.17 


Total. 


g, 970. 97 
,999.81 
11,488.78 
16,084.60 
6,887.68 
6,710.97 
6,148.41 
6,16140 
8,888.68 
4,969.40 


183,016.89 


Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested^  of  matericU  to  be  used  in  marine  boilers,  in  second 

district,  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S, 


Local  district. 


New  York, N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Total 


Whole 
num- 
ber 
tested. 


121 
10 


164 


Sam- 
ples of 
steel. 


118 

10 

8 


180 


Sam- 
ples of 
iron. 


8 


21 


24 


Steel 

failed  in 

tensile 

strength. 


10 


10 


Iron 

fafledin 

tensile 

strong^. 


Steel 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 


Iron 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 


8 


8 


Failed 
in  elon- 
gation. 


Samples  of  brass  made  of  an  alloy  equal  to  92  per  cent  of  copper  and  8  per  cent  of 
Banca  tin,  to  be  used  tn  manufacturing  the  Jjyle  type  of  gun,  to  be  vied  in  pro- 
pelling line-carrying  projectiles,  tested  during  the  year  ended  DeoemberSl,  1903, 


Local  district. 

Number 
tested. 

Fafledin 

tensile 

strength. 

Fafledin 

reduction 

of  area. 

New  York.  N.Y    

68 

8 

4 
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In  addition  to  tbe  regalar  annual  inspections,  tlie  following  boilers  were  in- 
spected in  United  States  Government  buildings  and  on  United  States  Govern- 
ment steamers  during  the  year  ended  December  31»  1903 : 

Local  irutpection  district  of  New  York,  N,  F. 

UNITED  STATES  BUILDINGS. 


United  States  Qovemment  bnildings. 


Appraisers*  warebonse 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Barge  office 

Oourt-hoose  and  post-offloe 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ..... 

OnBtoni'-lionfle .. 1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Inuninant  station 

Do 

Military  Academy 

Do 

Do 

Podtoffloe 

Do 

Subtreasury .............................. 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  station. 

Do 


Total. 


Location. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Elli8lt*]and,N.Y.. 

do 

West  Point,  N.Y. 

do 

.....do 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

do 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
Stapleton,N.Y... 


Date  of 
inspec- 
tion. 


.do 


May    8 

May  6 
May  11 

May  U 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  9 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  9 
Apr.  10 
May  1 
May  7 
Apr.  2 
Apr.  9 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  30 
Mar.  81 
Jane  9 
July  T 
Jaly  18 
Aug.  8 
Apr.  80 
Apr.  20 
May  18 
Jan.    0 

Jan.    8 


Number 
ofboU- 
era  in- 
spected. 


1 
1 


8 


( 


8 
10 

6 

1 
1 

1 

54 


UNITED  STATES  STEAMERS. 


United  States  Gov- 
ernment steamers. 


Ck>loneI  Wikoff 

Iris 

KOpatriok 

Maniaees.. .., 

Miattetoe 


NetUe.... 
Ordnance 


Total. 


Where  inspected. 


Governors  Island, 

NY 
Tompkinsvme,N.  Y. 

NewYork,N.Y 


Mariners  Harbor, 

N.Y. 
Tompkinsvllle,  N.  Y. 


do 

New  York,  N.Y. 


MorrisHeight8,N.Y. 


Date  of 
inspec- 
tion. 


Dec.    8 

Sept.  12 

Dec.  11 

Nov.  24 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  23 
Mar.   6 

Aug.   1 


Class. 


Tender 

do 

Transport 
Surveying 
Tender 


do,. 

Towing 

Launch 


Service. 


Quartermaster's 
Department. 

Third  light-house 
district. 

Q  uartormaster*s 
Department. 

Engineers^  De- 
partment. 

Third  light-house 
district 

do 

Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. 

Navy  Department 


Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 
spected. 


1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

1 
1 


12 


LOCAL  INSPECTION  DISTRICT  OP  BOSTON,  MASS. 


United  States  Gk>Ternment  buildings  and 
steamers. 

Location. 

Date. 

Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 
spected. 

BUII«DnfOB. 

Poaioffloe  and  anbtreasury  buOding 

Bopton,  MfMW 

Aug.  20 
Oct.  16 

Mar.  81 
Nov.9,U 

4 

Do 

do -...., — ... 

8 

STEAMXR8. 

JCayikvwer  night-house  tender) 

Boston,  Mass ... 

2 

PeUrel  (ilarine-Hoapital  Service) 

If  epnpfwt,  M»*W 

1 
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Local  inspection  district  of  New  York,  N.  Y, — Gontiniied. 

LOCAL  INSPECTION  DISTRICT  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


United  States  Gtovemment  buildings  and 
steamers. 

Location. 

Date. 

Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 
spected. 

BUILDING. 

Appraisers^  stores ................ 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sept.  2 

Jan.  12 
Oct.     2 

2 

8TSAMKR8. 

Sprigff  Carroll  (Qnartermastor's  Department). . . 
71KATY1A  (llfrht-hntMA  t^ndnr )                            

Wilmington,  Del 

1 

Philftdelphia.Pa.  II..  .1.... 

2 

LOCAL  INSPECTION  DISTRICT  OP  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Wateryliet  Arsenal 
Post-offlce 


Watervliet,N.Y. 
Albany,  N.Y 


May  22 

Jnly  U 


6 

2 


LOCAL  INSPECTION  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Costom-house  and  post-offlce , 
Do 


New  Haren,  Conn. 
Hartford,  Conn 


Jane  29 
Aug.  0 


2 

2 


Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investioations. 


LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 


1903. 

January  S, — About  7.20  p.  m.,  steam  canal  boat  Hilex  collided  off  the  Battery, 
New  Yorlc,  with  float  in  tow  of  tug  New  York  Central  No,  2,  causing  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  the  Silex,  No  one  hurt  Investigated  February  28.  Decision 
March  13,  suspending  license  of  George  Smith,  master  of  New  York  Central  No. 
2,  for  10  days. 

January  6. — Steamship  Horatio  Hall  collided  in  the  East  River  with  float 
in  tow  of  tug  Rochester,  causing  damage  to  the  float  of  about  $200.  The  tug 
Slatington  immediately  afterwards  also  collided  with  the  same  float  No  one 
hurt. 

January  8. — About  0.45  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  Pittsburgh  colided  in  the  North 
River  with  towing  steamer  Nannie  Lamberton,  causing  slight  damage.  No  one 
hurt  Investigated  February  11.  Dec^ision  February  21,  suspending  license  of 
Carl  E.  Flensburg,  master  of  tug  Nannie  Lamherton,  for  25  days. 

January  10. — About  2  a.  m.,  while  towing  steamer  John  D.  Dailey  was  towing 
an  empty  scow  to  New  York,  and  while  in  the  lower  bay,  the  captain  of  the 
scow  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

January  12. — About  0  a.  m.,  while  steamship  8t.  Louis  was  at  sea  on  her  trip 
from  Southampton  to  New  York,  one  tube  burst  in  the  forward  port  boiler  and 
flres  bad  to  be  drawn.  On  the  second  day  out  from  Southampton  tubes  were 
found  to  be  getting  silted  up  very  fast  Fires  were  drawn  and  boilers  allowed 
to  cool  down  so  that  tubes  could  be  cleaned.  Steam  pressure  was  reduced,  so 
steamer  was  late  in  arriving  at  her  New  York  port.  Steamer  was  examined 
on  arrival  at  New  York  by  local  and  assistant  inspectors,  and  repairs  on  boilers 
ordered,  and  vessel  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  to  have  repairs  made.  No  one 
hurt 

January  IS. — ^About  2  a.  m.  towing  steamers  New  York  Central  No.  8  and 
John  E.  Berwind  collided  ofl^  the  Battery,  New  York,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt 

January  16. — While  towing  steamei'  Ch'it  was  tied  up  for  the  night  at  dodc  at 
Tottenville,  N.  Y.,  she  filled  with  water  and  sunk.  No  licensed  oflScer  on  board. 
Steamer  was  raised,  and  it  was  found  that  a  plank  had  started,  which  caused 
her  to  leak.    Damage  slight    No  one  hurt 
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January  2L — ^Aboat  S.22  a.  m.  freight  steamer  Nanticoke,  while  in  Newnrli 
Bay,  Hprang  a  leak  and  filled  with  water  and  sunk  before  steamer  could  be 
beached.  Steamer  was  raised  and  pnt  on  dry  dock  and  examined,  and  it  was 
found  that  she  had  been  cut  throujs^h  by  the  ice.    No  one  hurt 

January  22. — About  2  p.  m.  towing  steamers  Pierre  C,  Van  Wyck  and  Long 
Island  collided  in  the  North  River,  causing  damage  of  about  $100.    No  one  hurt 

January  2ft, — ^About  6.15  p.  m.  towing  steamer  Pioneer  collided  off  pier  6, 
North  River,  with  passenger  steamer  Tieto  Hampshire,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt. 

January  23, — ^Towing  steamer  John  T.  Pratt  was  tied  up  at  dock,  foot  of  Van 
Brunt  street.  Brooklyn,  when  she  filled  with  water  and  sunk.  Steamer  had 
been  working  in  the  ice  for  some  days  previous  and  it  was  believed  that  oakum 
had  worked  out  of  her  seams,  causing  her  to  leak  and  sink.  Steamer  was  raised 
and  put  on  diy  dock  for  repairs.  Damage,  about  |800.  Steamer  examined  on 
dry  dock  February  3,  and  found  that  oakum  had  washed  out  of  her  seams. 

January  29. — ^About  9.15  a.  m.  towing  steamer  New  York  Central  No.  6  col- 
lided at  Battery,  New  York,  with  passenger  steamer  Bay  Uidge,  causing  the 
latter  to  fill  with  water  and  sink.  There  was  a  thick  fog  at  the  time,  and  the 
Bay  Ridge  was  lying  at  dock.  No  one  hurt  Investigated  February  14.  Deci- 
sion February  25.    Case  dismissed. 

January  SL — ^Towing  steamer  A.  C,  Rose  collided  at  Atlantic  dock,  Brooklyn, 
with  float  in  tow  of  tug  John  L.  Brainard,  causing  damage  about  $250.  No  one 
hurt 

February  4. — ^About  3.15  p.  m.,  during  a  thick  fog,  the  towboat  New  York 
Central  No,  22,  with  barge  in  tow,  went  asliore  on  Sunken  Meadows,  East  River. 
She  was  gotten  off  on  February  7.    No  one  hurt. 

February  6. — About  3  a.  m.  float  in  tow  of  tug  Robert  Palmer  collided  off  pier 
7,  East  River,  with  empty  coal  boats  in  tow  of  tug  Slatington,  causing  slight 
damage.    No  one  hurt 

February  7. — ^About  5.45  a.  m.  barge  In  tow  of  New  York  Central  No.  21  col- 
lided In  New  York  Bay,  off  Governors  Island,  with  barge  in  tow  of  tug  Nannie 
Lamberton,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

February  10. — About  6.20  a.  m.  towing  steamer  Wm.  E.  Ferguson  collided 
off  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  with  tug  Defiance,  causing  very  slight  damage.  No 
on^  hurt 

February  10. — ^About  8  a.  m.  barge  in  tow  of  tug  David  B.  Dearborn  collided 
In  the  North  River  with  barge  in  tow  of  tug  New  York  Central  No.  18,  causing 
slight  damage.    No  one  hurt. 

February  18. — ^About  11.25  a.  m.  passenger  steamer  Minnahannock,  while  lying 
at  Blackwells  Island,  East  River,  was  struck  by  the  tug  Richmond,  causing 
slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

February  18. — About  12.30  a.  m.,  while  steamship  Rio  Grande  was  lying  at 
her  New  York  pier,  fire  broke  out  in  the  saloon.  The  crew  made  every  effort 
to  subdue  it  City  fire  department  arrived  and  put  It  out  A  good  deal  of  dam- 
age was  done  to  cargo  from  water.    Cause  of  fire  unknown.    No  one  hurt 

February  21. — About  4.20  a.  m.,  while  towboat  William  Schaubel,  sr.,  was  tied 
up  at  dock  at  Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn,  she  filled  with  water  and  sank.  No  one 
hurt.  Steamer  was  raised,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cause  was  the  shearing 
of  a  rivet  by  a  broken  guard  iron.    Damage,  about  $300. 

February  26. — Sailing  ship  Republic  was  reported  to  the  collector  of  customs 
at  New  York  as  havmg  been  navigated  after  the  expiration  of  her  certificate  of 
Inspection,  certificate  having  expired  on  January  9,  1903. 

February  28. — ^About  6  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  New  Jersey  collided  in  the  North 
River  with  ferry  steamer  Ridgewood,  causing  damage  to  the  Ridgewood  esti- 
mated at  $500.  Damage  to  New  Jersey  slight  Accident  due  to  thick  fog  at 
the  time.    Two  passengers  on  tlie  Ridgewood  were  slightly  injured. 

February  28. — ^About  6.10  a.  m.  ferry  steamers  Pater  son  and  Lackawanna 
collided  in  the  Norlii  River  during  a  dense  fog,  causing  damage  to  the  Paterson 
estimated  at  $100.    No  one  hurt 

February  28. — ^Ferry  steamer  Neto  Jersey,  on  her  7.45  a.  m.  trip  from  Jersey 
City,  collided  in  the  North  River  with  ferryboat  St.  Louis,  causing  slight  dam- 
age. The  Ne^v  Jersey,  after  clearing  from  the  8t.  Louis,  and  running  under 
slow  speed  and  soimding  fog  signal,  collided  with  the  ferryboat  Passaic,  caus- 
ing very  slight  damage.  There  was  a  dense  fog  at  the  time,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  accident    No  one  hurt. 

Harch  B. — Towing  steamer  Aschenbroedel  was  reported  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  New  York  as  having  been  navigated  after  expiration  of  her  certifi- 
cate of  Inspection,  certificate  having  expired  on  February  19,  1903. 
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March  4, — ^Towing  steamer  EH  B.  Conine  was  reported  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  New  York  as  having  been  navigated  after  expiration  of  her  certifi- 
cate of  inspection,  certificate  having  expired  on  March  1,  1903. 

March  4, — About  7.25  a.  m.  ferryboat  Boston  colilded  with  towboat  Leader  at 
pier  9,  Qast  River,  causing  slight  damage.  The  accident  was  due  to  a  thick 
fog.    No  one  hurt 

March  i, — About  8.50  a.  m.,  when  ferryboat  Rutherford  was  entering  slip  at 
Chambers  street,  North  River,  she  collided  with  ferryboat  John  O.  McCullough, 
causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

March  o. — About  11.30  a.  m.  steam  lighters  National  and  Apache  collided  in 
the  East  River,  causing  very  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

March  o. — About  12.45  a.  m.,  while  tugboat  Leonard  Richards  was  pulling  a 
dirt  scow  out  of  the  slip  at  Thirtieth  street.  East  River,  Fred  Barr,  engineer  of 
tugboat  accidentally  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

March  6. — ^Towing  steamer  Cenerentola  was  reported  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  New  York  as  having  been  navigated  after  the  expiration  of  her  certifi- 
cate of  inspection,  ^certificate  having  expired  on  20th  of  January,  1003. 

March  8. — About  5.50  a.  m.  towing  steamers  Transit  and  Brinton  collided  in 
the  North  River,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt. 

March  S. — About  5  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Edgewater  collided  with  canal  boat 
Theresa  McLain  at  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  causing  damage  of  about  f  100.  The  canal 
boat  was  lying  at  end  of  feriy  rack  discharging  coal.  There  was  a  thick  fog 
at  the  time  of  the  accident    No  one  hurt 

March  8. — About  1  p.  m.  towing  steamer  8.  O.  Co.  No.  2  ran  into  float  in  tow 
of  tug  Henry  U.  Palmer  while  the  latter  was  lying  at  dock  at  Jersey  City.  Dam- 
age done  was  slight      The  accident  was  due  to  a  thick  fog.    No  one  hurt. 

March  fi. — ^About  9.18  a.  m.  freight  steamer  Express  colilded  off  Fiftieth 
street.  East  River,  with  passenger  steamer  Rhode  Island^  causing  slight  damage. 
After  the  collision  with  the  Rhode  Island  the  Empress  struck  the  canal  boat 
Lyman  d  Willie,  Damage  to  the  Rhode  Island  about  $700.  No  one  hurt  Acci- 
dent due  to  dense  fog  which  existed. 

March  10» — ^About  6.26  a.  m.  towing  steamer  William  B.  Chapman  collided 
with  towing  steamer  Harry  G,  Runkle  off  the  Battery,  New  York,  causing  very 
slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

March  IS, — About  6.35  a.  m.  car  float  In  tow  of  tug  Lowell  M.  Palmer  collided 
off  Tenth  street  East  River,  with  pasenger  steamer  New  Hampshire,  causing 
car  float  to  fill  and  sink.  There  were  14  railroad  cars  on  the  float,  and  they 
rolled  off  the  float  into  the  river.  There  was  a  fog  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
Damage  to  New  Hampshire  slight 

March  11, — ^About  10.20  p.  m.  float  In  tow  of  tug  Transfer  No,  6  collided  in 
the  East  River  with  ferryboat  Maine,  causing  slight  damage.  No  one  hurt 
Investigated  March  27  and  April  14.  Decision  April  22,  suspending  license  of 
George  Morgan,  pilot  of  the  steamer  Maine,  for  60  days. 

March  19. — ^About  9.50  p.  m.  steainer  Norman  collided  with  sail  vessel  John  B, 
Manning,  about  20  miles  southeast  from  Fire  Island  light-ship,  causing  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  the  Norman,  No  one  hurt.  The  cause  of  the  collision  was 
a  thick  fog. 

March  24, — ^About  6  a.  m.  float  In  tow  of  tug  Transfer  No,  10  collided  in  the 
North  River  with  float  in  tow  of  tug  John  L,  Brainard,  causing  considerable 
damage  to  the  floats  and  killing  tioatman  in  charge  of  float  In  tow  of  tug  John  L, 
Brainard,  There  was  a  thick  fog  at  the  time.  Investigated  April  9.  Decision 
April  16.    Case  dismissed. 

March  S^.— About  6.25  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  8t,  Louis  collided  in  the  North 
River  with  scow  in  tow  of  tug  Samuel  E.  Bouker,  causing  slight  damage.  No 
one  hurt 

March  S^. — About  7.40  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  Kingston  collided  in  the  North 
River  with  towboat  Franklin  N.  Brown,  causing  a  slight  damage.  Accident 
caused  by  thick  fog-    No  one  hurt 

March  27, — While  towing  steamer  William  A,  Kane  was  backing  from  dock  at 
Rlvington  street  New  York,  she  caught  on  a  spile  and  was  capsized.  The  cap- 
tain, James  Murphy,  was  drowned.  The  steamer  was  raised.  Damage,  about 
$1,500. 

March  29, — About  3.15  p.  m.,  while  ferry  steamer  Bound  Brook  was  tied  up  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  having  boilers  washed,  flre  broke  out  in  the  ladles*  cabin, 
doing  a  gret\t  deal  of  damage  before  being  extinguished.  Cause  of  fire  unknown. 
No  one  hurt 
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April  t' — About  1.15  p.  m.  towing  stoamer  Windhcr  collided  in  the  East  River 
with  float  in  tow  of  tug  Gladiator,  causing  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt. 

Ai}ril  1, — About  10.40  p.  m.  float  in  tow  of  tug  Lowell  M,  Palmer  collided  in 
the  East  River  with*  float  in  tow  of  tug  Wrestler,  causing  slight  damage.  No 
one  hurt. 

April  2, — About  3.20  p.  m.,  while  steamship  Jefferson  was  in  New  York  Har- 
bor, bound  out  to  sea,  she  collided  with  steamship  Sicilian  Prince,  causing  very 
slight  damage.    No  one  hurt.     Both  steamers  proceeded  on  their  way. 

AprU  3, — About  5.45  p.  m.  dumi)er  in  tow.  of  tug  Franklin  N,  Brown,  while 
l)eing  towed  out  to  sea,  sunk  when  ofT  whistling  buoy,  and  the  man  who  was  on 
board  was  drowned.    There  was  a  very  heavy  sea  at  the  time. 

April  8. — About  4.35  p.  m.  a  tow  of  tug  Brinton  collided  In  the  East  River 
with  tow  of  tug  Eastchester,  causing  very  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt. 

April  10. — In  the  morning,  while  steam  lighter  Ox  was  lying  In  the  Erie  Basin, 
Brooklyn,  fire  broke  out,  doing  considerable  damage  to  pilot  house  before  extin- 
guished.   Cause  unknown.    No  one  hurt 

April  18, — About  7.45  a.  m.  towing  steamers  Thomas  Flannery  and  Thomas 
Tracy  collided  in  New  York  Bay,  causing  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt. 

Aftril  21. — About  8.45  p.  m.  scow  in  tow  of  tug  E.  A.  Packer  collided  off  Hal- 
letts  Point,  East  River,  witii  float  In  tow  of  tug  Transfer  No,  12,  causing  slight 
damage.    No  one  hurt 

April  21. — ^About  5.17  p.  m.  steamer  North  Star  collided  In  East  River  with 
car  float  in  tow  of  tug  Lancaster,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt. 

April  29, — About  7.20  p.  m-  floats  in  tow  of  tug  C.  M.  Depew  collided  in  the 
North  River  with  scows  in  tow  of  tug  Charles  R,  Stone,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt 

April  SO. — ^About  4.20  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Winona  collided  off  pier  3,  East 
River,  with  U.  S.  S.  Mauisees,  causing  sliglit  damage.  No  one  hurt.  The 
Wrnona  was  entering  her  slip,  and  the  tide  swung  the  other  boat  against  her. 

April  SO, — About  4.45  a.  in.,  while  freight  steamei*  Bridgeport  was  on  her  way 
from  Brooklyn  to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  fire  broke  out  in  the  boiler  room.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  jmt  it  out,  but  it  got  beyond  control  and  steamor  was 
l>eached  at  Carteret,  N.  J.  Towboat  McKeever  Bros,  went  alongside  and  put 
fire  out,  and  then  towed  the  steamer  to  Twenty-sixth,  street,  Brooklyn.  Cause 
of  fire  unknown.     No  one  hurt     Steamer  repaired. 

May  1. — About  9.40  a.  m.  canal  boat  in  tow  of  tug  Edward  Annan  collided  off 
Sixth  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  with  canal  boat  in  tow  of  tug  Admiral  Dewey, 
causing  the  canal  boat  to  sink.    No  one  hurt. 

May  12. — ^About  3.15  p.  m.  ferryboat  Lake  wood  and  steam  lighter  Ella  collided 
in  the  North  River,  canning  slight  damage.  No  one  hurt.  Investigated  June  24. 
Decision  June  27,  suspending  the  license  of  Morris  N.  Bunt,  pilot  of  ferryboat 
Lakewood,  for  30  days.  Appealed  to  supervising  insi)ector,  second  district,  who 
rendered  decision  July  14  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  local  inspectors. 

May  12, — Investigation  was  held  in  tlie  matter  of  complaint  made  by  lAither 
B.  Dow,  that  Charles  Stewart,  engineer  of  the  steamer  Wanderer,  left  his 
steamer  in  charge  of  a  fireman  on  or  about  February  20,  1903.  Decision  May 
19  suspending  the  license  of  Charles  Stewart  for  10  days. 

3lay  IH. — ^/ibout  8.30  a.  m.  fire  broke  out  In  the  forecastle  of  steamer  Sauger- 
iies  while  lying  at  dock  at  foot  of  Barrow  street.  New  York.  Fire  department 
put  fire  out  Cause  of  fire  unknown.  Damage  was  principally  to  cargo  by 
water. 

May  20. — On  the  4.30  p.  m.  trip  of  the  ferry  steamer  Cincinnati  from  Jersey 
City  a  man.  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  steamer,  jumped  overboard  and  was 
drowned.     His  name  not  known. 

May  21, — About  7.10  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  Newark  collided  in  the  North  River 
with  steam  yaclit  Fauvette,  causing  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  the  yacht,  but 
slight  damage  to  the  ferry l)oat.    No  one  hurt. 

May  21. — About  6.15  a.  m.  towing  steamers  Boy  and  Transport  collided  off  the 
battery.  New  York,  rolling  the  Boy  over  so  that  the  water  got  into  the  engine 
room.  The  crew  of  the  Boy  got  on  the  Transport  and  the  latter  followed  the 
Boy  with  the  object  of  overtaking  her.  Tlie  Boy  meantime  collided  with  Trans- 
fer No.  11,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the  Boy.  No  one  hurt  The  Boy 
was  towed  to  Brooklyn  for  repairs. 

May  27. — Steamship  Evelyn  left  her  pier  in  Brooklyn,  bound  out  and  just 
after  tugboat  which  was  escorting  her  had  left,  the  steering  gear  of  the  Euelyn 
got  out  of  order.     Inmiediately  they  shifted  to  hand  gear,  but  the  vessel  had 
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headway  on  and  with  strong  ebb  tide  she  struck  *the  pier,  causing  damage  esti- 
mated at  $2,000.    No  one  hurt    Vessel  was  towed  back  to  her  t>erth. 

May  27. — ^Towing  steamers  Defiance  and  Laurida  collided  at  Atlantic  dock, 
Brooklyn,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

June  1. — ^An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  charges  made  by  the 
Newtown  Greek  Towing  Company  against  Joseph  W.  Cornell,  engineer,  for  vio- 
lating-the  provisions  of  section  4449,  Revised  Statutes,  in  refusing  to  serve  on 
the  tug  Vigilant.  Decision.  June  8,  1903,  revoking  the  license  of  Mr.  Cornell. 
Case  was  appealed  to  supervising  inspector,  second  district,  who  rendered  deci- 
sion, July  25,  1903,  sustaining  the  decision  of  the  local  inspectors. 

June  S. — ^An  investigation  was  held  in  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by  Joseph 
H.  Wood,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Merchants*  Express  Company,  against 
Joseph  M.  Dey,  chief  engineer  of  steam  lighter  Express  for  violating  section 
4449,  Revised  Statutes,  in  refusing  to  perform  his  duties  as  engineer  on  said 
steamer.  Decision,  June  16,  revoking  the  license  of  Mr.  Dey.  Case  appealed  to 
supervising  inspector,  second  district,  who  rendered  decision  July  25,  sustaining 
the  revocation  of  license. 

June  IS. — ^An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by 
Samuel  L'Hommedieu  against  Joseph  Rutledge,  engineer  of  tug  Oharles  Runyon, 
that  Mr.  Rutledge  refused  to  serve  in  his  official  capacity  as  engineer  on  said 
tug  on  May  22,  1903,  and  that  he  refused  to  assign  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  refusing  to  serve,  as  provided  for  by  section  4449  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Decision,  June  18,  exonerating  Mr.  Rutledge  on  the  ground  that  his  refusal  was 
due  to  his  fear  of  personal  violence. 

June  15. — ^An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by 
the  Newtown  Creek  Towing  Company  against  Frank  D.  Jones,  engineer  of  tug 
Dart,  that  the  said  Frank  D.  Jones  did,  on  and  after  April  30,  1903,  wrongfully 
and  unreasonably  refuse  to  serve  in  his  official  capacity  on  said  steamer,  and 
refused  to  give  a  decision  in  writing,  and  violating  section  4449  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  Decision,  June  25,  revoking  the  license  of  Mr.  Jones.  Case  ap])caled 
to  supervising  inspector,  second  district,  who  rendered  decision,  July  25,  sus- 
taining the  revocation  of  license. 

June  22. — ^An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by  the 
Easton  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  that  Frank  Britt,  engineer  of  towing 
steamer  Mahanopy  did,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1903,  wrongfully  and  unreason- 
ably refuse  to  serve  in  his  official  capacity,  and  violating  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4449,  Revised  Statutes.  Decision,  June  29,  revoking  the  license  of  Mr. 
Britt  Case  appealed  to  8Ui)ervising  inspector,  second  district,  who  rendered 
decision,  July  25,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  local  inspectors. 

June  22. — ^An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by 
Easton  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  that  Thomas  McDonald,  chief  engineer 
of  towing  steamer  Oanoga,  did,  on  May  1,  wrongfully  and  unreasonably  refuse  to 
serve  in  his  official  capacity  on  said  steamer,  and  did  violate  the  provisions  of 
section  4449  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Decision,  July  10,  revoking  the  license  of 
Mr.  McDonald.  Case  appealed  to  supervising  inspector,  second  district,  who 
rendered  decision,  July  25,  1903,  reversing  decision  of  the  local  inspectors. 

June  22. — ^An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by 
Easton  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  that  James  J.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer  of 
towing  steamer  Lucerne,  did,  on  May  2,  1903,  wrongfully  and  unreasonably 
refuse  to  serve  in  his  official  capacity  on  said  steamer,  and  did  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4449  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Decision,  July  8,  revoking  the 
license  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  Case  appealed  to  supervising  inspector,  second  dis- 
trict who  rendered  decision,  July  25,  sustaining  the  revocation  of  the  license. 

June  22. — An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by  the 
Easton  and  Amlwy  Railroad  Company,  that  James  Daly,  engineer  of  towing 
steamer  Genesee,  did,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1003,  wrongfully  and  unreason- 
ably refuse  to  serve  in  his  official  capacity  on  said  steamer,  and  did  violate  the 
provisions  of  section  4449  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Decision,  July  6,  revoking 
the  license  of  Mr,  Daly.  Case  appealed  to  supervising  inspector,  second  district, 
who  rendered  the  decision  August  7,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  local 
inspectors. 

June  S. — About  8.45  p.  m.  toiling  steamers  Charles  H.  Senff  and  Gladiator  col- 
lided in  the  East  River,  causing  very  slight  damage.  Both  steamers  had  car 
floats  in  tow.    No  one  hurt 

June  3. — About  7  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  West  Brooklyn,  while  making  her  slip  at 
the  Battery,  New  York,  collided  with  tug  Lizzie  Henderson,  causing  slight  dam- 
age.   No  one  hurt     Investigated,  June  17.    Decision,  June  25,  suspending  the 
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license  of  Cnpt  Jervis  Goutches,  of  the  ferrj'boat  Wcftt  Brooklyn,  also  the  license 
of  William  Kuehl,  of  the  steam  lighter  Lizzie  Henderson,  for  a  period  of  10  days 
each. 

June  4' — On  the  7.85  a.  m.  trip  of  the  ferry  steamer  Cincinnati  a  male  passen- 
ger Jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned.    Name  not  known. 

June  6. — Al)out  10.40  p.  m.  steam  yacht  Niafjara  collided  off  Twenty-ninth 
street,  East  River,  with  barge  In  tow  of  steamer  Laura  M,  Starin,  causing  some 
damage  to  the  barge.  The  yacht  was  lying  at  anchor  when  the  barge  struck  her. 
No  one  hurt. 

June  7, — About  4.30  a.  m.,  while  tug  Laura  B.  Treusch  was  lying  at  Warren 
street,  Jersey  City,  flre  broke  out,  causing  damage  of  about  $2,500  before  put 
out     Cause  of  flre  unknown.    No  one  hurt. 

June  to. — About  3.05  p.  m.  car  float  in  tow  of  tug  Nannie  Lamherton  collided 
off  Whitehall  street.  New  York,  with  ferryboat  Easton,  causing  very  slight  dam- 
age.    No  one  hurt 

June  10, — Between  9  and  10  p.  m.,  while  steam  canal  boat  Puritan  was  tied  at 
dock,  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  she  sunk.  Cause  unknown.  She  was  loaded  with 
cement     No  one  hurt 

Juns  15. — About  6.30  a.  m-  passenger  steamers  Favorite  and  Oygnus  collided 
off  the  Batter?',  New  York,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

June  20. — About  10  p.  m.,  while  fishing  steamer  Eclipse  was  lying  at  dock 
at  Islip,  N.  Y.,  fire  broke  out,  destroying  part  of  the  pilot  house  before  being 
extinguished.     Cause  unknown.     No  one  hurt. 

June  22. — Barge  in  tow  of  tug  Charles  Runyon  collided  off  South  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  with  steam  yacht  Inga,  causing  very  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt 

June  29. — John  Burrows,  an  employee  of  the  ferry  company,  while  on  ferry 
steamer  Meteor,  at  Shooters  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  while  steamer  was  entering  her 
slii>,  fell  overl)oard  and  was  drowned. 

July  1. — While  towing  steamer  Rohcrt  Palmer  was  off  Sandy  Hook  light-ship 
with  a  dumper  in  tow,  the  captain  of  the  dumper,  in  trying  to  knock  out  the 
pockets  of  the  dumper,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

July  1. — About  4.45  p.  m.  steamer  Sagamore  collided  in  the  Harlem  River  with 
towing  steamer  Yozephie,  with  coal  l>oats  in  tow,  causing  some  damage  to  the 
canal  boats.    No  one  hurt  \  Damage  to  canal  boats  estimated  at  $1,000. 

July  2. — About  6.40  a.  m.  car  fioats  in  tow  of  tugs  John  L.  Brainard  and  Henry 
V.  Palmer  collided  off  pier  50,  East  River,  causing  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt 

July  7. — Steam  lighter  City  of  Yonkers  collided  off  the  Battery,  New  York, 
with  steamer  Arthur  W.  Palmer,  with  car  fioats  in  tow,  causing  considerable 
damage  to  the  City  of  Yonkers  and  very  slight  damage  to  the  Arthur  W.  Pal- 
mer.   No  one  hurt 

July  3. — While  steam  yacht  Felicia  was  in  Peconic  Bay,  New  York,  two  of  the 
pipes  in  the  boiler  gave  way.  Two  men  were  injured.  Steamer  was  brought  to 
diy  dock  for  repairs.    Damage  to  boiler  estimated  at  $500. 

July  9. — An  investigation  was  held  into  the  matter  of  complaint  made  by 
Samuel  L'Hommedieu  that  John  O'Rourke,  chief  engineer  of  towing  steamer 
S.  L'Hommedieu,  did,  on  and  after  April  30,  1903,  wrongfully  and  unreasonably 
refuse  to  serve  in  his  ofiicial  capacity  on  said  steamer  and  refused  to  deliver  a 
statement  in  writing  of  reason  for  such  refiisal  and  violating  section  4449  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  Decision,  July  14,  revoking  the  license  of  Mr.  O'Rourke. 
Case  api)ealed  to  supervising  inspector,  second  distiict,  who  rendered  decision, 
July  31,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  local  inspectors. 

July  12. — About  3.13  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Neu7  York  collided  in  the  East  River 
with  steam  yacht  Clifton,  causing  damage  to  the  ferryboat  of  about  $100  and  to 
the  steam  yacht  of  about  $500.  No  one  hurt  The  ferryboat  had  Just  left  her 
slip. 

July  18. — About  12.15  a.  m.  steamer  Central  Hudson  collided  off  Esopus  light, 
Hudson  River,  with  sailing  sloop  Cwitrivance,  causing  the  sloop  to  sink,  and  her 
captain  was  drowned. 

July  21. — About  7.40  a.  m.  barge  in  tow  of  tug  Nannie  Lamherton  collided  off 
the  Battei-y,  New  York,  with  sail  lighter  in  tow  of  tug  Sadie  E.  Ellis,  causing 
slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

July  21. — About  12.15  a.  m.  tows  of  towing  steamers  Transit  and  Qanoga  col- 
lided in  the  Kill  Von  Kull,  Staten  Island,  causing  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt 

July  22. — About  3.30  p.  m.  scow  In  tow  of  tug  Jofm  D.  Dailey  collided  in  East 
River  with  car  float  in  tow  of  tug  Eli  B.  Conine,  causing  slight  damage.  No  one 
hurt 

July  24. — About  6.30  p.  m.  ferry  steamers  Easton  and  Picrrcpont  collided  at 
foot  of  Whitehall  street,  New  York,  causing  very  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 
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July  80, — About  5.15  p.  m.,  while  police  steamer  Patrol  was  operating  at  Are 
on  an  Italian  bark  near  Robbins  Reef,  New  York  Harbor,  she  collided  with 
barge  Theresa,  caiising  slight  damage.  The  barge  was  at  anchor.  Damage  to 
steamer,  about  $50  and  to  barge  about  $100.    No  one  hurt 

August  1, — About  1.45  p.  m.  excursion  steamer  Orient  collided  with  the  passen- 
ger steamer  (General  Putnam  oflP  Twenty-eighth  street.  East  River,  causing  slight 
damage.    No  one  hurt 

August  4* — ^About  2.50  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Mineola  collided  off  Whitehall 
street.  New  York,  with  car  float  in  tow  of  tug  Transfer  No,  12,  causing  some 
damage.    No  one  hurt 

August  5. — About  5.10  p.  m.  steam  yacht  Arrow  collided  in  New  York  Bay 
with  a  submerged  mud  scow,  causing  some  damage  to  the  yacht    No  one  hurt 

August  7.— On  the  7  p.  m.  trip  of  excursion  steamer  Howard  Carroll  from 
Glen  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  when  off  Port  Morris,  East  River,  she  collided  with  an 
auxiliary  sail  and  naphtha  vessel,  causing  some  damage.    No  lives  lost 

August  7. — About  5.30  p.  m.  excursion  steamer  Edmund  Butler  collided  off  the 
Battery,  New  York,  with  towing  steamer  Pocahontas^  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt 

August  9. — ^About  11.30  a.  m.  scow  in  tow  of  tug  Henry  H,  Stanwood  collided 
off  the  Battery,  New  York,  with  towing  steamer  Wrestler,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt. 

August  12, — On  the  11.15  p.  m.  trip  from  Jersey  City  of  the  ferry  steamer 
Philadelphia  a  man  who  was  a  passenger  on  steamer  jumped  overboard  and  was 
drowned.     Name  not  known. 

August  H, — About  11  p.  m.  excursion  steamer  John  Sylvester  collided  in  the 
Bast  River  with  towing  steamer  Wilmington,  causing  slight  damage.  The  John 
Sylvester  had  a  barge  in  tow,  which  was  damaged.    No  one  hurt 

August  15. — On  the  4  p.  m.  trip  of  the  excursion  steamer  William  Storie,  from 
Midland  Beach,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York,  she  collided  in  New  York  Bay,  near  Gov- 
ernors Island,  with  tOwing  steamer  Jos,  S,  T.  Stranahan,  causing  considerable 
damage.    No  one  hurt. 

August  17, — ^About  2  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Hopatcong  collided  off  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
with  towing  steamer  Rondout,  causing  damage  of  about  $100.    No  one  hurt 

August  18, — About  5  p.  m.,  while  towing  steamer  John  J,  White  was  laid  up  at 
foot  of  Essex  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  she  sunk  from  some  unknown  cause. 
No  one  hurt     Steamer  was  raised  and  put  on  dry  dock  for  repairs. 

August  21. — On  the  trip  of  the  steamer  Larchmont,  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  to 
New  York,  a  young  woman,  who  was  a  passenger.  Jumped  overboard  and  was 
drowned. 

August  22. — About  midnight  the  excursion  steamer  Pegasus  collided  off  the 
Battery,  New  York,  with  towing  steamer  Catasauqua,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt 

August  22. — About  4.30  p.  m.,  when  coming  from  the  yacht  races,  the  steam 
yachts  Vamoose  and  Vixen  collided  in  the  Swash  channel,  New  York  Harbor, 
causing  slight  damage.    No  one  injured. 

August  23. — When  steam  yachts  Mohican  and  Rheclair  were  coming  to  anchor 
off  Ardsley,  Hudson  River,  they  came  together,  causing  slight  damage.  No  one 
hurt 

August  25, — Al>out  3.15  p.  m.,  when  returning  from  the  yacht  races,  and  in  the 
Swash  channel,  near  Roraer  light,  the  steam  yacht  Corsair  collided  with  excur- 
sion steamer  Monmouth,  causing  slight  damage.  No  one  hurt  Investigated 
September  14 ;  decision,  September  28,  suspending  the  license  of  Captain  Martin, 
of  the  steamer  Monmouth,  for  15  days,  and  of  Captain  Porter,  of  the  Corsair, 
for  5  days. 

August  25, — About  4.20  p.  m.  Are  broke  out  in  boiler  room  of  steam  yacht 
Taro,  Fire  put  out  and  steamer  put  into  dock.  Damage  very  slight  Cause  t)f 
fire  unknown.    No  one  hurt. 

August  26. — About  2  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Mauch  Chunk  collided  off  the  Bat- 
tery, New  York,  with  cattle  steamer  John  Stevens,  causing  slight  damage.  No 
one  injured.  • 

August  27. — About  9.30  a.  m.  steam  yacht  Sagamore  collided  in  the  Bast  River 
with  freight  steamer  Alsenl)orn,  causing  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt. 

August  29. — About  CIO  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  Annex  collided  in  the  Bast  River 
with  steam  yacht  Felicia,  causing  sliglit  damage.     No  one  hurt 

September  2. — ^About  0.30  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  Joseph  J.  O'Donoghue  and  pas- 
senger steamer  Fulton  Market  collided  in  the  East  River,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt 
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September  2. — About  2 :20  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Lakeivood  collided  in  the  North 
River  with  excursion  steamer  Cetus,  causing  slight  damage  to  the  Cetus,  but 
abont  $500  damage  to  the  Lakewood,    No  one  hurt 

September  2. — ^About  10  a.  m.  steamship  H.  M»  Whitney  collided  in  the  East 
River  with  U.  S.  Navy  steamer  Scorpion,  causing  considerable  damage  to  both 
vessels.     No  one  hurt. 

September  S, — ^About  4.50  p.  m.  excursion  steamers  Orient  and  Howard  Carroll 
collided  in  the  East  River,  causing  very  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

September  5, — About  5  a.  m.  passenger  steamers  Richard  Peck  and  Pequot 
collided  in  the  East  River,  causing  very  slight  damage.  No  one  hurt.  Steam- 
ers were  turning  around  Throgs  Neck  when  the  accident  occurred. 

September  8, — About  7  a.  m.  towing  steamers  Roselle  and  Theodore  Smith 
collided  in  the  North  River,  causing  some  damage.    No  one  hurt 

September  8. — About  2  p.  m.  Are  brolce  out  on  towing  steamer  Col,  E,  A, 
8tei?en8,  forward  of  the  boiler.  Steamer  was  run  ashore  at  Ilolx)ken,  N.  J.,  and 
Are  put  out    Cause  of  fire  unknown.    No  one  hurt 

September  10, — ^About  noon  towing  steamers  O.  L,  Halenbech  and  FrcehfAd 
collided  off  Ck)mmunipaw,  N.  J.,  causing  some  damage.    No  one  hurt 

September  11. — About  2.15  p.  m.  steam  yacht  Rival  collided  off  Communipaw, 
N.  J.,  with  towing  steamer  (General  Newton,  causing  slight  damage.  No  one 
hurt 

September  11. — About  12.10  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Hamburgh  collided  off  Barclay 
street.  North  River,  with  towing  steamer  Edward  J.  Berwind,  causing  consider- 
able damage  to  the  ferry  steamer.    No  one  seriously  hurt. 

September  11. — During  a  hurricane  off  the  Florida  coast,  O.  P.  Relerson,  mate 
of  the  steamship  Atlas,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

September  16. — About  5.20  a.  m.  towing  steamers  New  York  Central  No.  13 
and  New  York  Central  No.  S  collided  in  the  North  River,  causing  some  damage. 
Both  steamers  had  tows.    No  one  hurt 

September  16. — ^During  a  severe  storm  the  passenger  steamer  S.  E.  Spring  went 
ashore  at  Woods  Point,  Indian  Harbor,  Long  Island  Sound.  Passengers  and 
crew  got  off  without  accident  * 

September  11. — About  4.45  p.  m.  float  in  tow  of  tug  Transfer  No.  12  collided  in 
Hell  Gate  with  steam  yacht  Anita,  causing  very  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt 

Septtsmber  17. — During  a  severe  storm  the  barge  Narragansett,  while  in  tow  of 
tug  Nathan  Hale,  on  her  way  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  sunk  at  sea.  No  lives  lost  Loss 
of  barge  estimated  at  $30,000. 

September  2S. — About  4.30  p.  m.  the  ferry  steamer  Newark  collided  in  the 
North  River  with  passenger  steamer  William  Fletcher,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt 

September  26. — About  10.25  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  Naoark  collided  in  the  North 
River  with  steamship  Pretoria,  causing  slight  damage.  The  Pretoria  was  on  her 
way  out  to  sea.    No  one  hurt 

September  28. — ^AlMut  4.30  p.  m.  ferry  boat  Mineola  collided  off  the  Battery, 
New  York,  with  towboat  Traffic,  causing  very  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt. 

September  29. — Freight  steamer  City  of  Yonkers  was  reported  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  New  York  for  violation  of  law  in  having  been  navigated  after  the 
expiration  of  her  certificate  of  inspection  on  September  22,  1903. 

September  29. — ^I'owing  steamer  Silex  was  rejwrted  to  the  collector  of  customs 
at  New  York  for  violation  of  law  in  having  been  navigated  after  the  expiration 
of  her  certificate  of  inspection  on  September  9,  1903. 

September  30. — About  3.45  p.  m.  while  tugboat  Protector  was  going  into  slip 
at  Seventeenth  street,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  James  Gordon,  a  colored  cook  on  the  tug. 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

October  7. — AlK)Ut  4.20  a.  m.  freight  steamer  Rover,  with  scow  in  tow, 
grounded  on  West  Way,  and  leaked  so  badly  that  vessel  was  beached.  No  lives 
lost 

October  12. — About  10  a.  m.  canal  boat  in  tow  of  tug  Empire  collided  In  the 
Bast  River  with  steamer  Leonidas,  causing  the  canal  boat  to  sink.  The  steamer 
also  struck  the  tug  Empire.    No  one  hurt. 

October  15. — Al>out  11.30  a.  m.  the  crank-pin  strap  on  engine  of  ferryboat 
John  G.  Carlisle  broke,  causing  the  beam  crossheads  and  guides  to  break.  Cylin- 
der bottom  and  lower  steam  chest  and  piston  were  also  damaged.    No  one  hurt 

October  17. — ^Two  sand  scows  towed  by  tug  Anson  M.  Bangs  fouled  the  Sandy 
Hook  light-ship,  caused  l>y  strong  wind.    Damage  slight    No  one  hurt 

October  19. — About  9  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Cincinnati  collided  In  the  North 
River  with  an  unknown  tug  towing  a  mud  scow.  Damage  very  slight  No  one 
hurt 
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Ortoher  19. — ^l^owiiiK  Rteamer  Kdvard  J.  Bencind  was  reported  to  the  collector 
of  niKtouiH  flt  New  York  for  violntfon  of  law  in  lm\inK  h«»en  na\igattHl  after  the 
ex|»inition  of  \wr  cert i flea te  of  itmi)ection  on  Ortoher  <>,  1!KK>. 

October  20, — Ahout  15.15  p.  m.  two  canal  boats  in  tow  of  tug  George  L.  Qarlick 
co\\\i\iH\  with  float  In  tow  of  tug  Thomas  Flannery  in  the  North  River,  doing 
<'onHi(ieral)le  damage  to  the  canal  boat  and  some  to  float  A  woman  on  one  of 
the  canal  l)0fttfl  was  injured. 

October  2L — About  7  p.  m.  tug  Henry  H,  Stanwood  collided  with  towboat  Idle- 
wild  off  Houth  Ferry,  New  York,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the  Henry  H. 
Htfunrood,  and  causing  the  vessel  to  leak  badly.     No  one  hurt. 

Ovtither  21. — At  2..'W)  p.  m.  barge  Widoxo'a  Son  in  tow  of  steamer  Brilliant  col- 
lided off  pier  47,  North  Uiver,  with  towboat  R.  J.  Barrett,  doing  considerable 
damage  to  the  barge  and  slight  damage  to  the  R.  J.  Barrett.    No  one  hurt. 

Octotxr  '^2.  —About  11.30  a.  m.,  while  ferry  steamer  Montana  was  lying  still 
In  tlie  mld<lle  of  East  River,  between  East  Twentieth  street  and  Greenpoint,  she 
was  run  into  by  the  tugboat  Zouave,  causing  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt. 

October  22. — About  12.40  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Steimoay  collided  in  Flell  Gate 
with  passenger  steamer  Fidelity,  doing  slight  damage  to  both  steamers.  No  one 
hurt. 

October  22. — About  6  p.  m.  float  in  tow  of  tug  If  etc  York  Central  No,  10,  col- 
lided off  the  West  Shore  Ferry,  Weehawken.  with  mud  scow  in  tow  of  tug 
Tucotna,  resulting  In  damage  to  float.     No  one  hurt. 

October  2Ji. — Alnmt  4.;W  p.  m.  towboat  Brilliant  collided  off  the  South  Ferry 
with  two  scows  In  tow  of  tug  Phamix,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
BrilUaut.    No  one  hurt 

October  ;i? J.- -About  3.20  p.  m.  steamship  Excelsior  collided  off  pier  34,  North 
River,  with  b(X)w  in  tow  of  tug  John  Finning,  causing  some  damage  to  the  steam- 
ship and  slight  damage  to  scow.     No  one  hurt 

October  25. — At  5.51  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Fanwood  collided  in  the  North  River 
with  scow  in  tow  of  unknown  txig,  causing  very  slight  damage  to  the  scow.  No 
one  hurt 

October  2tS.— At  5.30  p.  m.  float  in  tow  of  tug  Transfer  No.  12  collid<^  off 
James  slli),  East  River,  with  ferry  steamer  Somerset,  causing  damage  to  the 
float.     No  one  hurt 

October  '^H. — About  11.20  a.  m.  schooner  In  tow  of  tug  Wm.  J.  McCaldin  col- 
lidtMl  at  Oak  Point  Station,  East  River,  with  float  in  tow  of  tug  Transfer  No  10, 
causing  slight  damage  to  the  schooner.     No  one  hurt. 

October  iiH. — About  11.15  a.  m.  freight  steamer  Communipau)  collided  near 
Governors  Island  with  freight  steamer  Transfer,  causing  slight  damage  to  the 
Counnunipaw.     No  one  hurt. 

October  29. — About  4.30  p.  m.  freight  steamer  T.  L.  Sturtetmnt,  with  a  barge  in 
tow,  ix)lllded  in  the  East  River  with  ferry  steamer  Whitehall,  causing  slight 
damage.    No  one  hurt 

October  SI.  — Alniut  t5  p.  m.  steamers  Longfellow  and  Herman  Winter  collided 
lu  the  East  River,  causing  i«onslderable  damage  to  the  Longfellow  and  Injuring 
twt)  men  on  tluit  steamer. 

yorembcr  1. — Alwut  9.50  p.  m.  towing  steamers  SHcx  and  Titan  collided  off 
the  Hatlery,  New  York.  «iuslng  some  damage.  Both  steamers  had  tows.  No 
one  hurt. 

November  7, — About  5.25  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  Robert  Oatrctt  and  towing 
steamer  Leonard  J.  Busby  collided  off  St  George,  Staten  Island,  causing  some 
damage.     No  one  hurt 

Sovcmber  /:?. — While  passenger  steamer  Trcmont  was  on  her  way  from  Provi- 
dent v  to  New  York  a  man  who  was  a  passt^nger  on  the  steamer  jumped  over- 
lH>aixl  and  was  dnnvned. 

.Y«irw6<T  It. — About  1.3C  p.  m.  ferryboat  Atlantic  collldtxl  In  the  East  River 
wltli  steam  llgliter  John  C.  Craven,  ctiusing  slight  damasre.     No  one  hurt 

Snrcmher  /J. — Alwut  5.2t)  a.  m.  ferry  stean»er  Haarlaein  collided  near  Hell 
Gate,  East  River,  with  towing  steamer  Grit,  causing  very  slight  damage.  No 
one  hurt. 

\ovcfHbcr  /.I.— .Vlnrnt  11.15  a.  m.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hell  Gate,  schooner  in  tow 
of  tug  Andrvtr  J,  White  ix>llidiM  with  s<*lKH>ner  lu  tow  of  tug  Castle  Point,  c:ius- 
Ing  >iight  damage.     No  one  hurt 

Sovemhi^r  /#»,-  ANmt  r»  p.  m.  ferry  sto;>nier  Mauch  ChttHk  and  steamer  Shinnv- 
i\H*i:  K\A\\\.U\\  off  Whitt'hall  stnvt.  New  York,  causing  very  slight  damage.  Xo 
one  hurt. 
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November  IS, — ^About  4  p.  m.  towing  steamers  Daisy  and  Seven  Brothers  col- 
]id(Hl  off  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

November  18, — About  4  p.  m.  towing  steamers  Border  City  and  Nyack  col- 
lided in  the  East  River,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

November  19, — Steamer  SHcx  was  reiK>rttKl  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  New 
York  as  having  been  navigated  without  certificate  of  Inspection.  Vessels  was  In- 
spected September  26,  1003,  and  found  short  in  equipments ;  the  agent  was  noti- 
fied on  September  21)  and  November  16.  Affidavit  was  made  at  this  ofiice  on 
November  18  by  William  Barker,  the  master  of  the  steamer,  that  requirements 
had  been  complied  w^ith.  At  time  of  making  affidavit  William  Barker,  the  mas- 
ter, stated  that  the  vessel  had  been  running  ever  since  inspection  on  September 
26.     Violation  section  4423,  Revised  Statutes. 

November  21, — While  steamship  Monroe  was  at  sea,  on  her  voyage  from  Nor- 
folk to  New  York,  fire  was  discovered  In  the  hold.  Steam  was  turned  into  com- 
partment and  on  arrival  in  New  York  fire  was  put  out  A  good  deal  of  cargo 
was  destroyed,  but  no  injury  to  the  ship.    Cause  of  fire  unknown.    No  one  hurt. 

November  21. — About  8  p.  m.,  while  steamship  Denver  was  at  sea  on  her  trip 
from  Galveston  to  New  York,  she  collided  with  sailing  vessel  Araby  Maid,  caus- 
ing the  sailing  vessel  to  sink  soon  after  the  accident  All  of  the  crew  of  the 
Araby  Maid  were  taken  on  board  the  Denver;  but  two  of  them,  who  had  been 
very  ill  with  fever,  died  soon  after,  having  been  brought  aboard. 

November  28. — About  3.30  p.  m.  towing  steamers  R,  W.  Burke  and  Phoenix 
collided  off  pier  9,  East  River,  causing  slight  damage.  No  one  hurt  Accident 
caused  by  logMn  propeller  of  tug  Phoenix, 

November  SO. — ^Towing  steamer  Oolden  Age  was  reported  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  New  York  as  having  been  navigated  after  the  expiration  of  her  cer- 
tificate of  inspection.  Vessel  was  inspected  November  4,  1903,  and  owners  noti- 
fied, on  November  5,  of  requirements.  This  office  was  notified,  on  November  30, 
that  requirements  had  been  complied  with ;  safety  valve  set  by  an  inspector  on 
November  30.  Engineer  stated  that  vessel  had  been  running  about  ten  days, 
between  November  4  and  30. 

December  1. — About  6.15  a.  m.  towing  steamers  Herctiles  and  IdleicUd  collided 
In  the  upper  New  York  Bay,  causing  the  Idletoild  to  sink  almost  immediately. 
Three  of  the  crew  of  the  Idletoild  were  drowned  and  another  man  injured. 
Some  damage  to  tug  Hercules,  but  none  of  her  crew  injured.  Investigated 
December  12.  Decision,  December  21,  suspending  the  license  of  Stephen  Vick- 
ery,  master,  and  William  Norman,  pilot,  of  the  Idletoild,  and  of  Edward  W. 
Davis,  pilot  of  the  Hercules,  for  thirty  days  each. 

December  4- — About  6.40  a.  m.  scow  barge  in  tow  of  tug  D.  8.  Amott  collided 
in  the  North  River  with  towing  steamer  Jessie  Russell,  causing  the  latter  to  sink. 
No  one  hurt  Investigated  December  12.  Decision,  December  31,  suspending  the 
license  of  William  Connors,  master  of  the  Jessie  Russell,  for  30  days. 

Certificate  of  Inspection  of  steamer  William  F.  Reed  expired  on  November  21, 
1903.  Vessel  was  navigated  on  November  23,  1903.  Reported  to  collector  of 
customs  at  New  York  on  December  7,  1903. 

Ijast  certificate  of  insi)ection  of  towing  steamer  Enterprise  expired  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1903.  Vessel  was  navigated  on  November  2,  1903.  Statement  made  by 
master,  George  W.  Sofield,  to  the  assistant  inspector  making  the  inspection  on 
November  5,  1903.  Reported  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1903. 

December  16, — ^About  5.50  p.  m.  towing  steamer  Joshua  Lovett  collided  off 
Harts  Island,  Long  Island  Sound,  with  towing  steamer  Shawanese,  causing  some 
damage.    No  one  hurt. 

December  16. — About  6.45  a.  m.  steam  lighter  Columbia  collided  In  the  North 
River  with  ferry  steamer  Kingston,  causing  the  Columbia  to  sink.  Damage  to 
the  Kingston  slight    No  lives  lost    To  be  Investigated. 

December  16. — About  4  p.  m.  towing  steamer  S.  O.  Co,  No.  12  collided  In  the 
East  River  with  ferry  steamer  Tennessee,  causing  slight  damage.    No  one  hurt 

December  18. — ^The  man  in  charge  of  a  scow  in  tow  of  the  tug  John  D,  Dailey 
fell  overlward  and  was  drowned.    Tug  was  In  the  East  River  at  the  time. 

December  19. — About  6.20  p.  m.  ferry  steamer  Chestei-  W,  Chapin  collided  off 
South  Ferry,  New  York,  with  towboat  Edwin  H.  Mead,  causing  slight  damage. 
No  one  hurt 

Devetnber  22. — About  11.40  a.  m.  ferry  steamer  America  collided  in  the  East 
River  with  U.  S.  torpedo  boat  Winslow,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
America.    No  one  hurt 
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December  22. — About  6.30  p.  m.  towing  steamers  Franklin  N.  Broicn  «and  T.  A. 
Briggs  collided  oflP  the  Battery,  New  York,  causiug  slight  damage.     No  one  hurt 

December  2G. — About  12.45  p.  m.  passenger  steamer  Taurus  collided  oflP  the 
Battery.  New  York,  with  ferry  steamer  John  O.  Carlisle^  causing  some  damage. 
A  heavy  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  which  blew  the  ferryboat  away  from  her 
dock  as  she  was  trying  to  enter  slip.     No  one  hurt. 

Decemher  29. — ^Towing  steamers  Windbcr  and  «/a«on' collided  in  the  East  River, 
causing  some  damage  to  a  tow  of  the  Windher.    No  one  hurt 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1903. 

January  S. — Steamer  City  of  Olouccster  broke  her  shaft  while  on  the  passage 
from  Boston  .to  Gloucester,  disabling  the  steamer.  No  personal  injury.  Steamer 
was  towed  back  to  Boston  and  repairs  made.    Amount  of  loss  not  stated. 

January  ^. — Mr.  Drew  Stretch,  steward  of  British  steamship  Ultonia,  in  some 
unaccountable  manner  fell  overboard  from  steamer  Vesta,  off  Boston  light,  and 
was  drowned.  Investigation  and  decision  rendered  January  23  exonerating  the 
crew  of  the  Vesta  from  blame. 

January  18. — A  collision  occurred  between  steamship  Old  Dominion  and  a 
schooner,  name  unknown,  off  Caj)e  Cod.  The  accident  took  place  at  6.40  p.  m., 
and  a  vapor  was  rising  from  the  water  at  tlie  time.  Steamer  slightly  damaged 
at  stem  ;  damage  to  schooner  unknown.     No  personal  injury. 

February  8. — Steam  lighter  Wm.  8.  McOowan  sunk  at  night  while  lying  at  her 
wharf  in  Boston,  caused  by  a  leaky  seam.  Subsequently  raised  and  repaired. 
Amount  of  loss  not  stated. 

May  20. — A  collision  occurred  between  the  stern  barge  of  three  In  tow  of 
steamer  Cuba  and  a  schooner,  name  not  given,  off  Cape  Cod.  The  schooner  sunk, 
but  the  crew  were  taken  from  a  small  boat  onto  the  barge.    No  lives  lost. 

June  6. — A  collision  occurred  at  entrance  to  Vineyard  Haven  Harbor  between 
steamer  Marthas  Vineyard  and  schooner  Senator  Saulsbury  at  anchor.  The 
schooner's  bowsprit  was  broken  and  some  joiner  work  on  port  side  of  steamer 
carried  away.  One  passenger  on  steamer  was  slightly  Injured.  A  thick  fog 
prevailed  at  the  time.  Capt'iin  of  steamer  states  he  lieard  no  bell  from  the 
schooner.    Amount  of  loss  not  stated. 

June  23. — A  collision  occurred  in  Boston  Harbor  between  steamers  Bay  8tate 
and  Peregrine.  The  Peregrine  was  at  anchor.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  breaking  of  the  wheel  rope  on  the  Bay  State,  which  was  coming  into  port. 
Damage  estimated  to  be  $8,000,  covering  both  vessels. 

June  2Ji. — The  license  of  Fred  E.  Merritt,  chief  engineer  of  steamer  Storm 
King,  was  revoked  after  an  investigation  of  charges  against  him  for  wrongfully 
and  unreasonably  refusing  to  serve  on  said  steamer  in  his  official  capacity,  as 
per  section  4449,  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 

June  30. — After  an  investigation  of  charges  of  intemperate  habits  against 
George  W.  Metcalf,  a  marine  engineer,  a  decision  was  rendered  sustaining  the 
charges,  and  his  license  was  revoked, 

July  11. — Steamer  Ilyblus  was  rejwrted  to  the  collector  of  customs,  port  of 
Boston,  for  navigating  on  an  expired  certificate  before  making  application  for 
inspection.    We  understand  a  fine  was  paid. 

July  19. — A  collision  occurred  between  steamers  Philadelphia  and  King  Philip 
near  Commercial  Wharf,  in  Boston  Harbor.  Slight  damage  to  both  steamers. 
No  personal  injury.  The  masters  of  both  steamers  claim  to  have  blown  their 
whistles  on  leaving  their  docks. 

July  30. — A  collision  occurred  between  steamer  Calvin  Austin  and  British 
barken  tine  Reform,  in  tow  of  tug  Pallas,  in  Boston  Harbor.  Captain  of  the 
Calmn  Austin  claims  accident  was  caused  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  chan- 
nel at  the  time.     Neither  vcvssel  was  seriously  damaged.     No  i>ersonal  injury. 

August  7. — Steamers  Monohansett  and  Active  collided  In  Boston  Harbor.  The 
Active  was  damaged  around  her  stem,  and  bulwarks  broken  in  on  the  Monohan- 
sett.   No  personal  injury.    Amount  of  loss  not  stated. 

August  12. — Steamer  D.  Maria  Amelia  took  fire  off  Long  Island,  Boston  Har- 
bor, and  l>ecame  a  total  loss.  Steamer  took  fire  in  engine  room  and  was  run 
ashore,  where  she  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Afterwards  floated  off  and  sunk. 
No  lives  lost  or  personal  Injury.     IjOss  al)out  )f3,000. 

August  15. — Steamer  Wild  Goose  broke  her  shaft  and  lost  propeller  near  north 
shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Cause  unknown.  No  personal  injury,  and  amount 
of  loss  not  stated. 
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August  2^, — A  slight  collision  occurred  in  Boston  Harl)or  between  steamers 
Henry  WiUon  and  City  of  Haverhill,  caused  by  tlie  failure  of  the  steam  steering 
gear  of  the  Henry  \Vilmn  to  work  properly.  Slight  damage  to  City  of  Haver- 
hill; none  to  tlie  Henry  Wilson.    No  personal  injury. 

September  2. — One  of  the  corrugated  farnaces  in  one  of  the  boilers  of  steamer 
Calvin  Austin  collapsed  at  sea.  No  escape  of  hot  water  or  steam,  and  no  i»er- 
sonal  injury.  A  careful  examination  was  made  by  us.  No  indications  of  low 
water,  but  a  slight  coating  of  oil  was  found  in  boiler  below  water  line,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  cause.    Amount  of  loss  not  stated. 

September  .9. — Steamer  Annie  Emmons  took  fire  while  lying  at  her  wharf  at 
East  Boston  at  night  Damage  estimated  at  $1,000.  No  personal  injury.  Cause 
of  Are  unknown. 

September  24- — A  collision  occurred  during  thick  fog,  in  Vineland  Sound,  be- 
tween steamship  Kiowa  and  schooner  Hoioard  B,  Peck.  The  bowsprit  and  head 
gear  of  the  schooner  were  carried  away.  No  injury  to  steamer.  No  personal 
Injury.  Schooner  was  towed  to  Vineyard  Haven  by  the  Kiowa,  Amount  of  loss 
not  stated. 

September  29. — A  collision  occurred  iwtween  steamer  City  of  Gloucester  and 
ferry  steamer  Swanscott  in  Boston  Harbor.  Steamer  City  of  Oloucester  dam- 
aged about  $100 ;  amount  of  damages  to  Swampscott  not  stated,  but  her  guard 
and  upper  works  were  somewhat  injured.  No  personal  injury.  Investigated  nnd 
decision  rendereil  November  30  susi tending  the  license  of  the  pilot  on  the  ferry 
steamer  for  15  daiys  and  exonerating  the  master  and  pilot  of  tlie  City  of  Olou- 
cester from  blame. 

October  21. — Steam  tug  William  Kemp  broke  her  shaft  in  Boston  Bay,  and  as 
a  result,  broke  pinch  wheel  and  condenser.  Steamer  was  towed  into  ix)rt  No 
personal  injury,  and  amount  of  loss  not  stated. 

December  26. — An  Investigation  was  held  as  to  a  complaint  that  steamer  City 
of  Gloucester,  Capt  H.  M.  Godfrey,  did  not  answer  whistle  signals  of  Pilot  Niel- 
son,  of  ferry  steamer  Dartmouth,  in  Boston  Harl)or.  The  testimony  seemed  to 
be  so  conflicting,  and  it  being  in  our  opinion  that  none  of  the  rules  were  wilfully 
violated,  the  case  was  dismissed. 

Decetnber  26. — A  collision  occurred  about  one  mile  outside  of  Boston  light, 
in  the  bay,  during  a  thick  snowstorm,  between  the  steamship  Kiowa,  at  anchor, 
and  steamship  Admiral  Dewey,  underway,  ttound  out  The  Ki(4€a  was  struck 
on  her  port  quarter,  causing  her  to  sink.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  or  personal 
Injury.  No  report  has  yet  been  received  from  the  oflicers  of  the  steamsliip 
Admiral  Detoey. 

tX>CAL  DISTBICT  (IP  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1903. 

January  20. — ^During  a  dense  fog  and  heavy  sea,  which  caused  lights  to  be 
obscured,  the  steamer  Gnlf  Stream  ran  on  Hereford  bar.  New  Jersey,  and  was 
totally  wrecked.    Cargo  saved  by  wreckers. 

February  6. — Steamer  Gladys,  while  lying  at  pier  83,  north,  at  about  5  a.  m.. 
listed  on  the  rise  of  the  tide  and  sunk  at  dock.     Steamer  raised  next  day. 

February  7. — Steamer  Isabel,  while  lying  at  Stokes  wharf,  Raucocas  Creek, 
took  fire  al)Out  3.30  p.  m.  from  some  unknown  cause  and  was  totally  destroyed. 

February  28. — ^The  steamer  Belle  Miller,  of  255  gross  tons,  violated  section 
4438,  United  States  Revised  Stiitutes,  in  employing  Thomas  McGoldrick  as  engi- 
neer, whose  license  calls  for  engineer  in  charge  of  100  tons.  Case  referred  to 
United  States  district  attorney  for  his  action. 

March  10. — During  a  dense  fog  at  about  11.35  p.  m.,  35  miles  south  of  Winter 
Quarter  Shoals,  steamer  Watsoa  collided  with  scliooner  J.  D.  Deicell,  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  both  vessels.  Steamer  sent  boat  to  schooner,  but  latter  re- 
quired no  assistance,  and  steamer  procreeded  on  her  voyage.     No  one  injured. 

March  20. — About  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  coming  up  the  Delaware  River,  off 
Marcushook,  the  tug  Pilot,  assisting  the  steamer  Winifred  with  barge  in  tow, 
wliile  slack  of  hawser  of  steamer  Winifred  was  being  taken  in,  the  Winifred  ran 
into  the  Pilot,  causing  tlie  latter  vessel  to  Oiireen,  fill,  and  sinlv,  and  resulting  in 
the  death  by  drowning  of  five  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Pilot.  Every  efturt  was 
made  by  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Winifred  to  save  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Pilot. 
Two  of  the  crew  were  picked  up  by  the  barge  and  one  man  climiKHl  tl)e  anchor  of 
the  Winifred.  Names  of  drownetl  men:  Alonw)  Hazzard,  engineer;  John  Ben- 
nett, mate ;  Frank  Atkins,  cook ;  Alfred  Paynter,  deck  hand ;  unknown  fireman. 
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Investigated  May  7.  Decision  rendered  May  8,  dismissing  case  and  exuueratiug 
licensed  offiwrs. 

March  23. — During  a  dense  fog  and  hea\'y  sea,  at  about  11  a.  m..  tlie  steamer 
Huron  came  in  collision  with  tlie  schooner  Dreadnought,  the  schooner  sinlcing  in 
about  15  minutes  after  being  strucli.  Crew  of  schooner  rescued  by  the  steamer's 
boats. 

March  2^.— At  about  6.15  a.  m.,  during  a  dense  fog,  the  steamer  Parthian  came 
in  collision  with  the  sclmoner  Mary  E.  Morse,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the 
schooner  and  twisting,  plates  on  the  steamer.  Steamer  stood  by  the  schooner 
and  tools  crew  to  Boston. 

April  2. — While  tug  J  as,  McCaulley  was  towing  schooner  Benry  O.  Barrett 
(loaded)  the  schooner  collided  with  the  dredge  Columbia,  at  anchor,  Isnocking 
one  man  overboard  from  the  di*edge,  who  was  drowned,  injuring  another,  and 
damaging  both  the  schooner  and  the  barge.  Investigated  April  11,  1003.  Deci- 
sion rendered  April  13,  dismissing  case  and  exonerating  licensed  officers  involved. 

April  8. — Tug  Mascot,  while  lying  at  South  street  wharf,  at  about  9  p.  m.,  took 
fire  from  some  unknown  cause,  damaging  the  engine  room  and  fire  room. 

April  9. — At  about  8  p.  m.,  while  coming  up  the  Delaware  Bay,  M.  Barnes,  an 
aged  man,  a  passenger  on  the  steamer  Mary  U,  Qithens,  while  on  lower  deck,  was 
seen  to  stagger  toward  the  rail  and  went  overboard  and  was  drowned.  The 
steamer  was  immediately  stopped  and  all  efforts  were  made  to  save  him,  but 
without  avail,  as  he  failed  to  come  to  the  surface. 

May  5. — At  4.43  a.  m.,  during  a  dense  fog,  while  proceeding  under  one  bell,  the 
steamer  Hamilton  came  in  collision  with  and  sunk  the  steamer  Saginaw,  drown- 
ing 6  of  her  crew  and  8  passengers.  Boats  were  lowered  from  the  steamer 
Hamilton  and  rescued  21  of  the  crew  of  the  Saginaio  and  11  passengers.  Stew- 
ardess of  Saginaw  died  in  boat  after  being  rescued.  Steamer  Hamilton  cruised 
around  about  an  hour,  then  proceeded  on  voyage.  Investigation  held  June  2ft, 
1903.  Decision  rendered  July  1,  1903,  dismissing  case  and  exonerating  the 
licensed  officers  from  blame. 

May  12. — At  about  5.30  p.  m.  the  tug  Hatry  M,  Wall  came  in  collision  with  the 
steamer  QuaJccr  City  off  Chestnut  street  wharf,  tearing  a  hole  in  the  Quaker  City 
about  amidships.  The  Wall  attached  a  line  to  the  Quaker  City  and  made  every 
effort  to  beach  her  on  the  Camden  side,  but  she  sunk  on  the  eastern  side  of  ship 
channel.  No  lives  lost  No  one  injured.  Investigation  held  May  18,  1903.  De- 
cision rendered  dismissing  case  and  exonerating  licensed  officers  from  blame. 

May  20. — Steamer  Beechwood  reported  for  violation  of  sections  4417,  4445,  and 
4454.  United  States  Revised  Statutes.  This  steamer  came  to  this  port  under  her 
own  steam,  although  her  certificate  of  inspection  expired  June  14,  1902,  having 
been  inspected  at  New  York.  The  copies  of  her  certificate  of  Inspection  had 
been  tampered  with,  as  shown  by  a  copy  of  her  last  certificate  sent  to  this  board 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney  for  his  action. 

May  27. — Lester  A.  Blake  and  Charles  E.  Blackler,  master  and  mate,  respec- 
tively, of  the  steamship  Aragon,  were  rei)orted  to  the  United  States  district 
attorney  for  his  action,  they  having  violated  section  4438,  United  States  Revised 
Statute's,  in  navigating  asid  steamer  on  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  without 
having  a  licensed  pilot  on  board. 

May  31. — Steamer  Nellie,  while  lying  at  Wetherill's  wharf,  Cohansey  Creek, 
New  Jersey,  in  falling  tide  settled  on  a  stump  and  punched  a  hole  in  her  bottom, 
which  caused  her  to  sink. 

June  1. — Investigation  held  into  charges  preferred  against  Henry  R.  Truitt,  a 
licensed  engineer,  for  disobedience  in  refusing  to  answer  l)ells  on  the  steamer 
F.  A.  Churchman.  Decision  rendered  June  2,  1903,  revoking  his  license  as 
engineer. 

June  2. — While  lying  at  pier  55  south  at  about  10.30  a.  m.  Arthur  Troutnian, 
fireman  on  the  steamer  Evening  Star,  had  his  arm  crushed  by  being  caught  be- 
tween the  rail  and  the  corner  of  a  lighter.     Sent  to  the  hospital. 

July  13. — At  about  1.20  a.  m.,  9  miles  north  of  Winter  Quarter  light-ship,  dur- 
ing a  heavy  rain,  the  steamer  Guyandottc  came  in  collision  with  an  unknown 
schooner.  Made  schooner's  red  light,  put  helm  hard  aport.  Schooner's  gaff 
carried  away,  searchlight  also ;  knocked  port  anchor  over  the  bow ;  broke  6  feet 
of  rail  on  i)ort  side.  Do  not  think  vessel's  hull  touched.  Slowed  ship  owing  to 
heavy  rain.     Lost  sight  of  schooner.     No  one  injured. 

July  18. — While  proceeding  down  the  river  the  steamer  Thomas  Clyde  struck 
some  object  in  the  river,  broke  wheel  bulkhead,  and  damaged  the  purser's  office, 
causing  considerable  consternation  among  the  passengers.     Immediately  turned 
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boat  about  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  .and  landed  passengers,  who   had 
become  quieted!     No  one  injured. 

tltily  18. — While  proceeding  on  her  down  trip  the  steamer  Cape  May  came  in 
collision  with  wharf  at  Chester,  Pa.,  tore  away  about  15  feet  of  plank  sheer  and 
wearing  piec*e,  and  did  some  damage  to  her  broadside.  No  one  injured.  Imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  repairs. 

July  21. — Steamer  Sonthwark,  while  lying  at  pier  28  south,  took  fire  from  some 
unknown  cause  and  was  burned  to  water's  edge.  Two  of  crew  on  board.  No 
one  injured. 

July  27.— Steamer  Majestic,  while  lying  at  her  berth,  pier  28  south,  took  Are 
from  steamer  Soutkwark,  burning  upper  part  and  pilot  bouse.  Crew  on  board. 
No  one  injured.     Estimated  damage,  $3,500. 

August  3. — Steamer  Henry  Steers,  Jr.,  while  lying  at  League  Island,  at  about 
1.30  a.  m.,  took  Are  from  some  unknown  cause  and  was  considerably  burned. 
Watchman  on  board.    No  one  injured. 

A  ugust  .5.— steamer  Mars,  while  towing  barges  Monarch  and  Bradley,  at  about 
4  a.  m.,  during  a  strong  gale  and  heavy  sea,  about  5  miles  south  of  Montauk 
Point,  L.  I.,  the  barges  foundered.    Crews  taken  oflP. 

August  6. — At  about  8.20  p..  m.,  while  bound  down  the  river  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  steamer  Eva  Belle  Cain,  liaving  barge  in  tow. 
came  in  collision  with  and  sunk  the  steamer  John  E.  Thropp  opposite  Bristol, 
Pa.  Master  of  steamer  Eva  Belle  Cain  claims  vessels  were  meeting  end  on,  or 
nearly,  when  steamer  John  E.  Thropp  suddenly  sheered,  showing  red  light,  and 
ran  across  bow  of  barge  In  tow.  Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  collision,  but 
steamer  John  E.  Thropp  was  struck  by  bow  of  barge,  sinking  her.  Rescued 
crew  and  landed  them  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  Investigated  August  2<>,  1903.  Deci- 
sion :  Revoked  engineer  license  of  Samuel  Tiennox  for  violation  of  section  4401. 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  and  suspended  the  second-class  pilot  license  of 
John  C.  Malone  for  42  days  for  violation  of  articles  25,  2  (a),  and  29  of  inland 
pilot  rules. 

August  27. — ^Reported  to  collector  of  customs,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  steamer 
John  E.  Thropp  for  violation  of  section  4438,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  in 
navigating  without  a  licensed  pilot  on  August  6  in  the  Delaware  River. 

September  1. — Steamer  John  E.  Thropp  was  reported  to  collector  of  customs 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  violation  of  section  4417,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
In  navigating  on  an  expired  certificate  .of  inspection. 

September  1. — Thomas  H.  Thropp  reported  to  collector  of  customs  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  for  violation  of  section  4438,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  In  having 
charge  of  steamer  John  E.  Thropp  under  steam  on  August  6,  1903,  he  being  an 
unlicensed  man. 

September  16. — ^At  abo\it  7.30  p.  m.,  while  coming  out  of  slip  at  Chestnut 
street,  steamer  City  of  Reading  came  in  collision  with  a  car  float  towed  by 
iteamer  Ogontz,  doing  slight  damage  to  car  float  and  steamer. 

September  16. — At  about  5  a.  mc,  during  a  northeast  hurricane,  the  tug  Spar- 
tan, having  in  tow  three  barjjes  bound  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  Philadelphia, 
foundered  below  Brow  shoal,  Delaware  Bay,  drowning  Albert  Lingo,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  a  deck  hand,  name  unknown. 

October  9. — At  about  9.40  p.  m.,  while  lying  at  her  berth  at  pier  53  south, 
steamer  F.  A.  Churchman  took  flre  from  some  unknown  cause,  burning  the  main 
house  and  galley.    Damage  slight 

October  17. — While  ferryboat  Philadelphia  was  on  her  7  p.  m.  trip  from  Cam- 
den, N,  J.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  an  unknown  man,  a  passenger,  jumped  over- 
board and  was  drowned.  Every  effort  was  made  to  rescue  him  but  of  no  avail. 
Supposed  case  of  suicide. 

October  20. — At  2  a.  m.,  the  tug  Atkins  Hughes,  coming  up  the  Delaware  River 
with  schooner  B,  /♦'.  Poole  in  tow,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Brambles  Point,  N.  J., 
came  in  collision  with  tug  S.  A.  McCaulley.    Damage  slight 

October  SO. — At  about  3  a.  m.,  weather  clear,  towing  steamer  Jas.  McCaulley, 
having  in  tow  the  schooner  Marie  Palmer,  bound  down  the  Delaware  Bay,  when 
about  4  miles  bplow  Cross  Leilge,  collision  occurred  between  schooner  Marie 
Palmer  and  schooner  Blanche  Hopkins  (under  sail),  both  vessels  sustaining  con- 
siderable damage.  Investigated  November  9.  Declson  rendered  November  11, 
censuring  master  and  suspending  for  42  days  the  license  of  the  pilot  of  the 
steamer  Jas,  McCaulley. 

November  13. — Reported  owner  of  automobile,  New  Jersey  No.  573,  to  collector 
of  customs,  for  violation  of  section  4472,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  In  hav- 
ing fire  in  automobile  while  on  board  the  ferry  steamer  Arctic. 
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Novcmher  27. — At  about  6  p.  m.,  while  proceeding  out  of  dock  at  pier  1  south, 
steamer  Delairare  came  in  collision  with  steamer  Fannie,  which  Was  being  towed 
up  the  river.     Had  her  planking  considerably  damaged.     No  one  injured. 

December  14- — At  about  10.45  p.  m.  the  ocean  towing  steamer  Paoli  cahie  in 
collision  with  the  ferry  steamer  Atlantic  City,  dohig  considerable  damage  to  the 
steamer  .4^ ^an^ie  Cit]/.  No  one  injured.  Investigated  December  30,  1903.  Deci- 
sion rendered  December  31,  1903,  exonorating  licensed  ofiicers  involved  from  all 
blame. 

December  23. — ^Reported  that  between  11  and  12  a.  m.  the  steamer  Penllpti 
sunk  a  small  rowboat  containing  one  man  (name  unknown),  resulting  in  the 
death  of  tlie  said  occ»upant  of  rowboat  Investigated  December  24,  1903.  Deci- 
sion rendered  Deceml)er  24,  that  the  li(*ense€l  olhcers  did  all  in  their  iwwer  to 
avert  the  accident  and  made  every  effort  to  revive  the  man  after  being  picked 
up,  -and  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  the  licensed  otlicci*s  were 
at  fault  or  that  a  collision  had  taken  place. 

LOCAL  DIBTUIOT  OF  NEW   LONDON,   CONN. 

1903. 

March  19. — Steamer  PlymoiUUj  en  route  from  New  York  to  Fall  River,  running 
in  thick  fug,  at  a  point  between  Gull  Island,  New  York,  and  Point  Judith,  Rhode 
Island,  was  struck  on  the  starboard  bow,  abreast  pilot  house,  by  steamer  City  of 
Taunton.  Killed  and  drowned,  live'  of  crew  and  one  passenger.  Injured,  four. 
Damage  to  Plymouth,  estimated,  $20,000.  Damage  to  City  of  Taunton,  esti- 
mated, $3,0(K).  Case  investigated  April  3  and  7,  1903.  Testimony  showed  the 
collision  to  have  been  unavoidable,  owing  to  atmospheric  conditions.  Excision 
rendered  April  10,  1903,  exonerating  licensed  olhcers  of  both  steamers  from 
blame. 

July  22. — Steamer  Seaboard,  Mark  Kirby,  master,  en  route  from  New  YorK  to 
Boston,  during  thick  fog  struck  Government  dock  at  Gull  Island,  New  York. 
No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured.  Steamer  proceeded  unaided  to  New  London, 
Conn.,  for  repairs.    Amount  of  damage  not  given. 

August  13. — Steamer  Waiontha,  en  route  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Greenport, 
N.  Y.,  was  totally  destroyed  by  Are  near  Shears  shoal,  Connecticut  River. 
Cause  of  flre  unknown.    Loss,  $12,000.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

October  1. — Freight  steamer  Oregon,  E.  C.  Potter,  master,  moored  at  fish  works 
wharf,  Black  Point,  Connecticut,  took  flre  between  1  and  2  a.  m.  and  was  totally 
destroyed.  Origin  of  flre  unknown.  No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured.  Esti- 
mated lass,  $3,500. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT   OF  ALBANY,    N.   T. 

1903. 

June  25. — The  tug  Paul  Le  Roux  was  bound  for  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  an  excursion 
barge  in  tow.  When  al>out  abreast  of  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  the  shaft  broke, 
breaking  bed  plate  and  eccentric  rods.     Estimated  damage,  $900. 

July  2. — ^The  ferry  steamer  EVJnye  Anderson,  wliile  boUnd  from  Cox<=ackie, 
N.  Y.,  to  Athens,  N.  Y.,  caught  fire  from  some  unknown  cause  and  was  totally 
destroyed.  There  were  no  passengers  on  board.  No  lives  were  lost  and  no  per- 
son injured.     Amount  of  loss,  $3,(H)0:  insurance,  $2,000. 

July  17. — The  steamer  Central  Hudson  came  in  collision  with  the  sloop  Contri- 
vance above  Rsopus  light,  caused,  as  reported,  by  the  sloop  going  about  in  the 
track  of  tlie  steamer,  it  being  impossible  to  stop  and  sheer  clear  of  the  vessel. 
The  sloop  was  sunk  and  Captain  Delany,  of  the  sloop,  was  drowned. 

August  .S. — The  tug  Dana  B.  Wotkyns,  bound  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  when  abreast  of  Breaiver  Island,  caught  flre  from  some  unknown  cause 
and  was  totally  destroyed.  Value,  estimated,  $7,000;  amount  of  insurance  car 
ricd,  $3,000. 

If^pptembcr  16. — The  tug  John  R.  Williams,  bound  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to 
Athens,  N.  Y.,  when  abreast  of  Castletim,  N.  Y.,  caught  fire  and  was  totally 
destroyed.  Tug  was  valuetl  at  $4,500;  amount  of  insurance,  $3,000.  No  lives 
lost  and  no  one  injured. 

October  9. — The  steamer  Saratoga,  in  attempting  to  pass  through  Congress 
Street  bridge  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  a  heavy  freshet,  came  in  contact  with  one  of  th«* 
piers  of  the  bridge.  Amount  of  damage  not  reported.  No  lives  lost  and  no 
person  injured. 
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November  22. — ^I'he  steamer  8a ugertieSj  lying:  at  her  dock  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y., 
caught  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed.  One  of  the  deck  hands  lost  his  life  In 
attempting  to  obtahi  his  clothes  from  the  forecastle  after  being  ordered  ashore. 
Amount  of  loss,  $85,000.     Amount  of  insurance  carried,  $«>J),0()0. 

December  7. — ^The  passenger  steamer  Ella,  while  lying  at  the  dock  at  Athens. 
N.  Y.,  was  cut  through  by  running  ice.  The  steamer  has  not  been  raised.  We 
therefore  are  unable  to  rei>ort  the  amount  of  damage. 

December  13. — ^The  tug  Wm.  S,  Earl,  while  lying  at  the  dock  at  Rondout, 
N.  Y.,  caught  fire  from  some  unknown  cause  and  was  damaged  to  an  estimated 
amouut  of  $2,500. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OV  PORTLAND,   HE. 

1903. 

January  4. — Steamer  Loma,  when  off  Mosquito  Island,  Maine,  broke  connect- 
ing rod  and  cylinder  of  low-pressure  engine.  Damage  estimated  at  $30.  No 
other  loss  or  damage. 

April  10. — ^As  steamer  Emita  was  approaching  her  dock  at  Peaks  Island,  Port- 
land Harbor,  Maine,  Charles  Hendricksen,  a  deck  band,  while  removing  the  for- 
ward gangway  rail,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

May  18. — Steamer  L.  .4.  Belknap,  at  dock  for  the  night  under  banked  fires, 
caught  fire  at  or  near  engine-room  bulkliead.  Supposed  to  be  froio  kerosene-oil 
lamp  left  burning  there.  Pilot  house  and  deck  houses  were  destroyed.  Loss 
estimated  at  $2,500.    . 

May  31. — Steam  launch  Helen  burned  at  her  landing  at  Dover  Point,  N.  H. 
Cause  of  fire  not  known. 

June  11. — Steamer  Horatio  Hall  collided  with  schooner  Valdare,  about  50 
miles  south  of  Cape  Elizabeth.  Dense  fog  at  the  time  and  no  signals  heard 
fi"om  vessel.    Schooner  had  head  gear  carried  away.    No  damage  to  steamer. 

August  49. — Steamers  Frank  Jones  and  CHy  of  Bangor  were  in  collision  off 
breakwater,  Rockland  Harbor,  Maine.  Some  fog  at  the  time  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  signals.    Both  steamers  damaged  at  guard  and  paddles  only. 

December  6. — Steamera  Forest  Queen  and  Cumberland  were  in  collision  close 
to  dock,  in  Portland  Harl)or.     Slight  damage  to  both  steamers. 

December  23. — While  steamers  Portland  and  Cumberland  were  towing  gate 
tor  United  States  navy-yard  dock  from  Bath  to  KitL'ry,  Me.,  when  entering 
Piscataqua  Uiver  towing  chock  on  gate  gave  way  and  hawser  struck  one  of 
her  crew,  breaking  his  leg  and  throwing  him  overboard.  Rescued  by  crew  of 
Portland, 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  PROVIDENCE,  B.  I. 

1903. 

January  21. — ^At  12.30  p.  m.  steamer  Seaboard,  while  on  trip  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  entering  Narragansett  Bay  for  harbor,  during  high  winds,  heavy 
seas,  and  dense  fog.  stranded  on  south  end  of  Dutch  Island.  No  lives  lost 
Steamer  was  floated  later  and  placed  on  dry  dock.    Damage,  about  $6,000. 

31  ay  1. — At  4  a.  m.  barge  Fidelia,  in  tow  of  steamer  James  Hughes,  sunk  near 
Hen  and  Chickens  light-ship.    Barge  had  sprung  a  leak.     No  lives  lost. 

'June  10. — Investigated  case  of  complaint  against  Richard  Olsen  for  alleged 
violation  of  section  4445,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  Case  dis- 
misse<1  July  3,  1903. 

August  i. — About  12.15  a.  m.  scow  No.  23,  in  tow  of  steamer  Reliance,  was 
lost  off  Popasquash  Point,  Narragansett  Bay.  Scow  was  leaking.  Wind  blow- 
ing fresh,  and  raining.    No  lives  lost. 

August  P.— About  2.30  p.  m.  barge  Volunteer,  in  tow  of  steamer  C.  B.  Sanford, 
sprang  a  leak  and  sunk  at  a  point  between  Point  Judith  and  Beavertail.  No 
lives  lost 

September  13. — ^About  7  p.  m.  passenger  steamer  New  Shoreham  grounded  off 
Fort  Adams,  Narragansett  Bay.  Accident  occurred  during  thick  fog  while 
steamer  was  trying  to  clear  a  tug  with  five  barges  in  tow.  Steamer  was  pulled 
off  later  by  same  tug.    Damage  slight    No  one  injured. 

October  15. — Fishing  steamer  Spy  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  lying  at  lier 
dock  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.  Origin  of  tire  not  known.  Vessel  valued  at  from  $2,500 
to  $8,000.    No  lives- lost    No  one  injured. 
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LOCAL  DI8TBIGT  OF  BANGOB,   ME. 

1903. 

February  28. — Steamer  Penobscot  went  ashore  on  Odoms  I^edge  !n  Penobscot 
River  during  thick  fog.  Floated  next  day  and  returned  to  Boston  for  repairs. 
No  report  made  of  cost  of  repairs. 

June  28. — Sail  vessel  Oeorge  A.  Walcott  found  being  navigated  without  cer- 
tificate of  inspection.    Reported  to  collector  of  customs  at  Bangor,  Me. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW   HAVEI7,   CONR. 

1903. 

August  12, — The  fishing  steamer  Falcon  and  sloop  yacht  Wenonah  collided  off 
Falkners  Island.  Masts,  bowsprit,  and  rigging  of  yacht  were  demolished,  and 
yacht  was  towed  to  New  Haven  Harbor  by  steamer.  Case  investigated  on 
August  26,  and  as  steamer  did  not  have  licensed  master  and  pilot  the  case  was 
reported  to  United  States  customs  officers  at  New  Haven.  No  lives  lost  No 
damage  to  steamer.    Damage  to  yacht  unknown. 

August  19. — Scow  in  tow  of  tug  American  grounded  off  Sachem  Head,  Conn. 
No  damage  done.    Catie  considered  an  unavoidable  accident 

August  26, — Steamer  H,  M.  Whitney  collided  with  schooner  John  Booth  10 
miles  east  of  Stratford  Shoal.  The  schooner  was  cut  in  two  and  immediately 
sunk.  Five  of  the  crew  and  a  friend  of  the  captain  of  the  schooner  were 
drowned.  Case  investigated  on  October  8  and  continued  until  November  28. 
Decision  rendered  November  30,  exonerating  the  officers  of  the  steamer  from 
blame. 

September  16. — Steam  pleasure  yacht  Ceres  sunk  at  her  moorings  off  New 
Haven  Yacht  Club,  New  Haven  Harbor,  during  storm  of  this  date.  No  lives 
lost    Hull  a  total  loss ;  machinery  to  be  taken  out 

October  1. — Steamer  Celtic  foundered  off  Saybrook  ^bout  one-half  mile  north- 
west of  light    No  lives  lost.    Machinery  to  be  removed, 

December  4. — Fire  broke  out  on  steamer  Stratford  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  due 
to  siwntaneous  combustion.    Damage,  about  $1,000. 

December  2^ — Steamer  Erastna  Corning  struck  submerged  obstruction  west 
southwest  from  Stratford  Point  light  and  was  beached.  Freight  and  pas- 
sengers removed  in  safety.    Case  to  be  investigated. 

ROBEBT   S.   RODIE, 

Supervising  Inspector,  Second  District. 
The  SuPEBvisiNo  Inspeotob-Genebal, 

Washington,  D,  O. 


THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Sebvice, 
Office  of  U.  S.  Supebvising  Inspectob, 

Norfolk,  Va.,  December  SI,  1903, 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  general  business  transacted  in  the  third  super- 
vising district  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903: 


Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service. 

etc. 

■ 

Local  district. 

Inspected 

New  vessels, 
added  to  service. 

Gone  ont  of 

service. 

Gk>ne  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Norfolk,  Va 

271 
8H5 
127 
131 

86 

75,150 

254,904 

17,478 

55,380 

8,961 

11 
20 

8 
10 

4 

6,746 

18,647 

844 

9») 

170 

8 

7 
8 
2 
8 

841 

1,829 

252 

670 
68 

27 

22 

27 

8 

6 

50,887 

24,994 

4,0U8 

500 

Baltimore.  Md 

CharleBton.  S.  C 

Savannah.  Qa.. ............ 

Jacksonville.  Fla 

835 

Total 

9H0  1       411,873 

53 
49 

26,744 
49,962 

23 

8,060 

2,777 

84 
84 

80,899 
68,657 

Total  in  previous  year 

Decrease 

962  1       396,318 

, 

28,218 

1 

Increase 18           1S.565 

4 

283   

22,242 
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Boilers  inspected. 


Number 
inspect- 
ed. 

Number 
defect- 
ive. 

Number 

con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Bt«am 

and  mud 

drams. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

Boiler 
heads. 

Norfolk,  Va 

299 
626 
138 
136 
96 

18 

66 

17 

9 

6 

1 

28 
8 
1 

99 

826 

4 

1 
1 

1 
15 

12 

28 

8 

1 

1 

1,376 

5,400 

900 

9 

1 

Baltimore,  Md .... 

15 

Charleston,  8.  C 

2 

Savannah,  Ga _. 

1 

4 

JftckftonviUe,  Fla- ,-,.-  .- 

Total 

1,294 
1,150 

115 
168 

88 
18 

430 
319 

17 
31 

45 
81 

7,665 
8,211 

22 

Total  previous  year 

34 

Decrease _-.... 

44 

14 

546 

12 

Increase 

144 

20 

111 

14 

> 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vessels. 

Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 

Local  district. 

• 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 
pilots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 
pilots. 

PUots. 

74 
HO 
27 
19 
86 

Joint 
pilots 
and 
engri- 
noers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

Total. 

Norfolk,  Va 

3 

10 
1 
2 
1 

87 
52 
14 
24 
9 

7 
9 
2 
2 
3 

1 
14 

1 

4 

5 

15 

11 

3 

110 

146 

40 

:i6 

59 

1 
5 

1 

238 

Baltimore,  Md 

Charle^'tnTi,  s.  C  .  _  __ 

330 
100 

Savannah.  G« 

JackflonviilA,  Fla 

94 

110 

Total 

17 
10 

136 

881 

23 
15 

16 
36 

244 
(503 

88 
44 

391 
1,600 

6 
18 

1 
13 

872 

Total  in  previous  year 

3,310 

Decrease 

745   

8 

20 

449 

6 

1,209 

12 

12 

2,438 

IncrPftse  - , ,  -  .  .r . 

7 

Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws 

• 

Investigations. 

Appeals. 

Local  district. 

« 

Gases 

in- 
vesti- 
gated. 

• 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licenses 

sus- 
pended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 
ported to 
district 
attorney 
and  to 
chief  offi- 
cers of 
customs. 

Num- 
ber 
of  ap- 
pesua. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 
sus- 
tained. 

Norfolk,  Va 

20 
9 
1 

10 

1 

6 

7 

4 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Baltimore.  Md      ..... 

3 

Obarleston,  8.  C 

--""---- 

Savannah,  (^a       . .   ... 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

6 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2   !            4 

1 

Total 

36 
14 

12 
2 

19 
13 

9 

1 

5 

15 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1            13 

Total  previous  year . . . 

1               4 

Decrease 

10 

1 

Increase  .__--..-. 

22 

10 

6 

8 

1 

9 

Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S. 


District. 


Supervising  inspector,  third  district 

Norfolk.  Va 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Gharleaton,  S.  O 

Savannah.  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 


Aggregate 


Salaries. 


13,000.00 
7,371.37 

12,075.00 
8,000.00 
4,200.00 
8,400.00 


88,046.37 


Traveling 
expenses. 


$758.48 
1,114.25 
1,602.85 
1,329.30 
1,059.30 
911.50 


6,670.68 


Incidentals. 


$3.25 
TO.  09 
264.81 
14.51 
6.00 
17.07 


877.78 


Total. 


$8,756.68 
8,567.71 

18,842.66 
4,843.81 
5,265.30 
4,828.57 


40,094.78 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  inspections  the  following  boilers  and  hulls 
were  insiweted  on  United  States  Government  steamers  and  in  United  States 
Government  buildings  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  STEAMERS. 


Local  inspection 
district. 


Norfolk,  Va.... 
Baltimore,  Md . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chai'leston,S.C 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Name  of  Teasel. 


Murciir 

Blake 

Mercedes 

Kearney 

Violet 

Blake .•.. 

Endeavor  

Cynthia 

Ajax 

Cape  Fear 

Richard  Caswell 
H.  G.  Wright.., 
Little  Pee  Dee  .. 
Great  Pee  Dee .. 
Carolina 


Where  inspected. 


Norfolk,  Va 

Baltimore,  Md 

Washington,  D.C.... 

do 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

do 

Wilmington, N.C  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Georgetown,  8.  C 

do 

do 


Date  in- 
spected. 


Ang.  19 
Jan.  18 
June  16 
Sept.  18 
Nov.  18 
Dec.  5 
Dec.  28 
Feb.  U 
May  87 

do... 

....do... 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  21 

'.'.'.'.do'.'.'. 


Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 
8i>ected. 


1 
2 


HULLS  OB"  GOVERNMENT  STEAMERS  INSPECTED. 


Baltimore,  Md 
Do 


Merced^. 
Eoarnoy. . 


Washington,  D.C 
do 


June  16 
Sept  16 


1 
1 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS.. 


Local  inspection 
district. 

Building. 

Where  inspected. 

Date  in- 
spected. 

Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 
spected. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Cape  Henrv  light-bouse 

Treasury  Department 

Cape  Henry,  Va 

Washington,  D.C... 
do 

July  16 
Mar.   4 
June  26 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1-3 

* 

2 

Baltimore.  Md... 

6 

Do 

Bureau  of  Standards 

2 

Do 

Court-house  and  post-offlce 

Marine  Hospital 

Baltimore,  Md 

do__... 

4 

Do 

8 

^                               1 

Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investigations. 


LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF   NORFOLK,  VA. 


1903. 


February  16. — Steamer  Olive,  George  II.  Withy,  master,  foundered  in  Chowan 
River.     Fourteen  lives  lost  as  per  report  of  master. 

May  2. — Steamer  Norfolk  County,  Goodson  Miller,  master,  was  in  collision 
with  the  ferry  dock  in  Portsmouth,  a  mistake  having  been  made  in  the  trans- 
mission of  signals  between  pilot  house  and  engine  room.  Case  investigated  and 
Goodson  Miller,  master  and  first-olass  pilot  was  suspended  for  30  days  for  hav- 
ing perons  in  the  pilot  house  contrary  to  law. 

May  26. — Steamer  Hampton,  J.  R.  Siielly,  master,  was  in  collision  with  small 
rowing  boat,  occupied  by  a  man  named  Herbert.  Mr.  Herbert  died  same  night 
at  hospital.  Case  investigated  and  J.  R.  Shelly,  master  of  steamer  Hampton, 
was  exonerated. 

May  21. — A:  C.  Minter,  engineer,  was  reported  by  T.  H.  Myers,  agent  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Company,  for  violation  of  section  4449,  Revised  Statutes. 
Case  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

tfunc  6. — Horace  E.  Respass,  engineer,  was  reported  to  this  board  by  Thomas 
J.  Hanlon,  assistant  inspector  of  boilers,  for  violation  of  section  4441,  Revised 
Statutes,  in  tliat  he  allowed  the  boiler  of  tug  /?.  W.  Marts  to  become  in  bad  and 
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dangerous  condition,  botli  internally  and  externally.  Case  investigated  and  tlie 
license  of  the  said  Horace  E.  Resimss  revolved. 

Jufw  5. — ^The  license  of  Timothy  W.  Whitehurst,  a.^istant  engineer,  was 
revoked  under  section  4450,  Revised  Statutes,  for  misconduct,  in  that  he 
obtained  his  license  by  false  statements  to  this  board. 

Jvne  6. — Suspended  the  license  of  li.  B.  Wood,  first-class  pilot  and  George  W. 
liyons,  master  and  pilot,  for  5  days  for  violation  of  section  4450,  Revised 
Statutes. 

June  3, — Alleged  attempt  to  influence  A.  M,  Hampton,  fireman,  to  disarrange 
the  machinery  and  electric  light  on  ferry  steamer  Elizaheth.  The  case  investi- 
gated June  17,  1903,  and  decision  being  that  charges  against  the  accused, 
Charles  A.  Buck,  engineer,  not  sustained. 

July  3. — Howard  S.  Townsend,  acting  as  chief  engineer  on  steamer  Pennsylva- 
nia while  holding  license  as  assistant  engineer.  Case  Investigated  July  1,  1903, 
and  the  license  of  said  Howard  S.  Townsend  was  revoked. 

July  13, — Steamer  Howard  collided  with  barge  of  the  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Norfolk  Railroad  which  was  in  tow  of  one  of  the  confpany's  tugs. 
Slight  damage  to  barge.    No  lives  lost  and  no  damage  to  steamer  Howard, 

July  13. — During  heavy  rain  squall  steamer  Guyandotte,  Theo.  Catharine, 
master,  collided  with  an  uilknown  schooner.  Damage  to  schooner  unknown; 
minor  damage  to  steamer  Onyandottc.  Report  of  collision  by  master  of 
steamer  Guyandotte.  Referred  to  local  inspectors  in  whose  district  casualty 
occuj'red.  ^ 

July  21, — H.  K.  Swain,  engineer,  was  charged  by  Frank  A.  Jones,  national 
president  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  with  obtaining  license  by 
perjury  and  false  letters  of  recouunendation.  Investigated  the  case  and  found 
the  said  H.  K.  Swain  guilty  of  violation  of  above  section  and  license  was 
revoked. 

July  25, — Steamer  Dorchester,  J.  R.  Ryan,  master,  collided  with  fish  boat. 
The  occupant  of  said  boat,  a  colored  man,  either  jumped  or  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.     Every  effort  was  made  to  save  him  without  avail. 

August  11. — Steamer  Poconiokr,  C.  L.  Haynie,  master,  was  in  collision  with 
U.  S.  launch  Daisy,  sinking  said  launch.  No  lives  lost.  Case  investigated,  and 
the  license  of  C.  L.  Haynie,  master,  was  suspended  for  15  days. 

August  IS, — George  Wallace  Riddick  took  passage  in  steamer  Ocracoke,  A.  W. 
Gard,  master,  leaving  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  at  6  p.  m.  The  said  George  Wal- 
lace Riddick  disappeared  and  bis  body  was  since  found  at  the  "mouth  of  North 
River.     It  is  unknown  how  tliis  man  got  overboard. 

August  31. — Steamer  Pine  Beach,  H.  G.  Munden,  master,  was  in  collision  with 
schooner  Mary  L,  Crosby,  damaging  both  vessels  above  the  water  line.  Case 
investigated  and  the  license  of  H.  G.  Munden  suspended  for  180  days. 

August  31. — Steamer  Arm  and  Hammer,  Virginius  Spry,  master,  had  her  house 
burned  off  wliile  lying  at  the  dock.    No  lives  lc4t    Cause  of  fire  unknown. 

September  9, — Capt  J.  B.  Dixon,  of  the  steamer  Mattamuskeet,  was  reported 
to  this  office  as  having  fallen  overboard  from  steamer  Mattamuskeet  September 
9,  1903,  near  Newburn,  N.  C,  and  was  drowned. 

September  16, — ^At  8.30  p.  m.  steamer  Alma,  F.  F.  Spencer,  master,  burned  and 
sunk  while  lying  alongside  the  wharf.  Amount  of  damage  unknown.  No  lives 
were  lost. 

September  17, — Steamer  City  of  Portsmouth,  I.  H.  Gregory,  master,  was  In 
collision  with  barge  in  tow  of  steamer  Apollo,  doing  considerable  damage  to 
steamer  City  of  Portsmouth;  damage  to  barge  unknown.     No  lives  were  lost 

October  15, — Florence  Heurtas,  engineer,  was  charged  with  acting  as  engineer 
in  charge  while  licensed  as  assistant  engineer.  Case  investigated  and  license 
suspended  for  8  days. 

October  23, — W.  R.  Hays,  first-class  pilot  of  steamer  Keystone,  was  charged 
with  navigating  vessel  without  proper  license.    Case  investigated  and  dismissed. 

Navembei'  13, — While  steamer  Albermarle  was  on  her  way  to  Belhaven,  N.  C, 
she  ran  into  and  sunk  sloop  Cassie,  drowning  one  man.  Sloop  is  reported  to 
have  had  no  lights  \x\). 

"November  18. — Steamer  Atlanta,  Edward  James,  master,  and  steamer  Norfolk, 
Frederick  Posey,  master,  were  In  collision.  Estimated  damage  to  steamer 
Atlanta  $1,000.  No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured.  Case  investigated  and  both 
masters  wore  exonerated. 

November  2^, — Charges  were  preferred  by  I.  W.  Tapley,  master  of  steamship 
Princess  Anne,  against  R.  E.  Wood,  pilot  in  charge  of  ferry  steamer  Elizabeth, 
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with  violation  of  pilot  rules.  Case  was  investigated  and  found  charges  were 
not  sustained. 

November  21. — Steamer  Hustler,  J.  T.  Machin,  master,  was  sunk  In  Norfolk 
Harbor  by  U.  S.  8.  Yankton.  No  lives  lost.  J.  T.  Machin,  master  of  steamer 
Hustler,  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  by  Lieutenant  Castleman,  in  charge  of 
steamer  Yankton, 

December  25. — L.  C.  Chitty,  master  of  steamer  Teaser,  is  reported  as  having 
left  his  boat  in  charge  of  colored  deck  hand ;  also  charged  with  being  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.    Case  to  be  investigated. 

December  29. — J.  P.  Nobles,  acting  first  officer  of  the  steamer  Neuse,  was 
charged  with  leaving  steamer  without  giving  sufficient  notice.  Case  to  be  in- 
vestigated. 

LOCAL   DISTBICrr  OF   B  ALU  KOBE,    MD. 

1903. 

January  13. — Steamer  Ghas.  J.  Baker  collided  with  motor  launch  Adonis  In 
Baltimore  Harbor.    Estimated  damage  to  motor  vessel,  $100. 

January  22. — Stenmer  Majestic  collided  with  motor  "vessel  Mary  Brentt  in 
Baltimore  Harbor.     Estimated  damage  to  motor  vessel,  $100. 

January  26. — About  8.10  p.  m.  steamer  Maryland  collided  with  steamer  TivoU 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  below  Sandy  Point,  Maryland.  Estimated  damage  to  steamer 
Tivoli,  $800;  to  steamer  Maryland,  $500.  Collision  due  to  navigation  being 
impeded  by  ice. 

January  27. — Investigated  charge  against  William  W.  Marshall  for  acting  as 
chief  engineer  of  steamer  Hercules  while  en  route  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  he  only  holding  license  as  chief  engineer,  lake,  bay,  and  sound 
steamers  of  500  gross  tons.    Suspended  for  10  days. 

January  27. — Investigated  charge  against  (Jeorge  M.  Vogts  for  acting  as 
assistant  engineer  of  steamer  Hercules  while  en  route  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  to 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  he  only  holding  license  as  assistant  engineer,  lake,  bay,  and 
sound  steamers  of  500  gross  tons.     Suspended  for  10  days. 

February  17. — Investigated*  charge  against  John  R.  Brittingham  of  obtaining 
license  under  false  representations.    License  as  first  assistant  engineer  revoked. 

February  20. — Investigated  charges  against  Lamar  B.  Floyd  of  obtaining 
license  under  false  representations.    License  as  first  assistant  engineer  revoked. 

March  2. — Reported  to  collector  of  customs,  Baltimore,  Md..  steamer  Frances 
O.  Tunnell  for  violation  of  section  4417,  L'nlted  States  Revised  Statutes,  by  being 
navigated  without  being  duly  inspected,  previous  inspection  having  expired 
November  11,  1902. 

April  9. — ^Alwut  7.05  a.  m.  steamer  Aufjusta  collided  with  steamer  Mary  in 
Baltimore  Harbor,  damaging  steamer  Mary  about  $200.  Collision  due  to  fog  in 
harbor. 

April  27. — About  7.20  a.  m.  steamer  Calv&'t  collided  with  a  canoe  In  Potomac 
River,  off  Ragged  Point,  demolishing  canoe  and  drowning  William  A.  McKay, 
of  Herring  Creek,  Marj'land.  Case  investigated  May  26,  1003,  and  first-class 
pilot's  license  of  Samuel  S.  Harrington  was  susi)ended  for  30  days. 

May  IS. — About  9.25  p.  m.  steamer  Columbia  was  burned  at  her  wharf  at 
Washington,  D.  C,    Cause  of  fire  unknown.     Damage  estimated  at  $40,000. 

May  15. — About  2.30  p.  m.  steamer  Caroline  collided  with  steamer  Tourist  off 
Port  Royal,  Rappahannock  River.  Estimated  damage  to  steamer  Tourist,  $10. 
Case  investigated  June  11  and  12,  1003,  and  dismissed. 

May  SO. — ^About  7  a.  m.  steamer  Queen  Anne  collided  with  Coast  Survey 
steamer  Guthrie.    Damage  to  steamer  Guthrie  estimated  at  $80. 

June  15. — Rei)orted  to  collector  of  customs,  Baltimore,  Md.,  steamer  Joseph 
W.  Brooks  for  violating  section  4417,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  by  navi- 
gating waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  without  being  duly  Inspected,  previous 
Inspection  having  expired  December  1,  1001. 

July  29. — About  1  a.  m.  Nathan  Botts,  deck  hand  on  steamer  Virffinia,  was 
drowned  while  clearing  away  the  gangway  near  Hoopers  Island  wharf,  Mary- 
land. 

July  SI. — About  3.30  p.  m.  schooner  H enter  A.  Waters,  towing  alongside  of  tug 
M.  W.  Adams,  collided  with  schooner  Daisy  in  Baltimore  Harbor.  Estimated 
damage  to  both,  $25. 
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August  1. — About  5.45  p.  m.  steamer  Samvel  J,  Penis  collided  with  steamer 
Charles  Ifacalcstci'  on  Potomac  River.  Estimated  damage  to  steamer  Samuel 
J.  Pentz,  $150. 

August  7. — About  5.30  p.  m.  bugeye  B.  F.  Marsh  collided  with  steamer  Talbot 
in  Patapeco  River.  Estimated  damage  to  bugeye  B,  F,  Marsh,  $50 ;  to  steamer 
Talhot,  $10. 

August  22. — Reported  to  collector  of  customs,  Baltimore,  Md.,  motor  vessel 
Velma  Brooks  for  violation  of  section  442(5,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  by 
navigating  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tributaries  without  being  duly  in- 
spected, previous  Inspection  having  expired  August  13,  1903. 

September  1. — ^About  11  a.  m.  steamer  Minnie  Wheeler  collided  with  schooner 
Edward  G.  Eight  in  Baltimore  Harbor.  Estimated  damage  to  yawl  boat  of 
schooner,  $30.    No  damage  to  schooner  or  steamer. 

September  2.— About  1.20  a.  m.  steamer  Virninta  collided  with  schooner  Lei'i 
Phipp  in  Wicomico  River.    Estimated  damage  to  both  vessels,  $25  to  $50. 

September  2, — Steamer  Louise  was  reported  by  Thomas  W.  Lay,  captain  com- 
manding U.  S.  S.  Ouihrie,  for  violating  article  18  of  rules  to  prevent  collisions. 
Case  Investigated  September  15  and  25,  and  master  and  pilot's  license  of  S.  J. 
Fooks,  pilot  steamer  Louise,  was  suspended  for  10  days. 

September  2^. — About  4.30  p.  m.  steamer  Endeavor  collided  with  scow  in  tow 
of  tug  Oriole,  Estimated  damage  to  scow,  $150.  Caise  investijrated  October  20, 
1903,  and  master  and  pllot*s  license  of  (Uiarles  A.  Young,  pilot  ^steamer  Endeavor, 
was  suspended  for  12  days,  and  fii*st-class  pilot's  license  of  John  E.  Freburger, 
pilot  tug  Oriole,  was  suspended  for  7  days. 

October  5. — Fire  in  port  coal  bunker  of  tug  Peerless^  in  Patuxent  River,  Mary- 
land ;  cause  unknown.    Estimated  damage,  $300. 

October  23. — Investigated  cause  of  burning  of  boiler  of  steamer  Jane  Moseley. 
License  of  Chief  Engineer  Robert  E.  L.  Griggsby  was  revoked;  also  chief  engi- 
neer's license  of  Bartholomew  O'Donnell. 

November  IS. — Steamer  Joe  Blackbufn  navigated  waters  of  Potomac  River 
without  having  a  properly  licensed  engineer  in  charge  on  November  13,  14,  and 
15,  in  violation  of  section  4438,  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 

November  H. — About  8.ii0  p.  m.  motor  vessel  Pioneer  struck  some  submerged 
object  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  sunk.    Crew  saved.    Estimated  damage,  $300. 

December  6. — About  6.03  a.  m.  steamship  Essex  collided  with  barges  in  tow 
of  tug  Frank  K.  Esherick  in  cut-off  channel  near  Seven  Foot  Knoll,  Maryland. 
Damage  to  barges,  about  $300. 

December  9. — About  2  a.  m.  motor  vessel  Lucretia  was  burned  at  Atlantic 
wharf.  Baltimore  Harbor.  Cause  of  fire  unknown.  Damage  estimated  at 
$12,000.     No  lives  lost 

December  9, — About  6.05  a.  m.  steamer  Norfolk  collided  with  schooner  Ameri- 
can Patriot  In  Potomac  River.    Damage  to  schooner  estimated  at  $300. 

December  11. — About  4.05  a.  m.  steamship  Nantucket  cracked  main  steam 
I)lpe,  off  the  Delaware  River,  slightly  scalding  a  fireman  and  a  coal  passer. 

December  14. — About  4  a.  m.  steamer  Spray  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Alexandria,  Va.    Cause  of  fire  unknow^n.    Estimated  damage,  $300. 

Decetnber  23. — About  1.05  a.  m.  steamship  Nantucket  broke  tail  shaft  in  Chesa- 
Iieake  Bay,  disabling  the  ship's  motive  power. 

December  21. — Between  4  and  5  a.  m.  steamer  Alert  was  burned  at  Chase's 
wharf,  Baltimore  Harbor,  Maryland.  Cause  of  fire  unknown.  Estimated 
damage,  $2,000.    No  lives  lost 

LOCAL  DISTHCCT  OV  CHABLESTON,  S.  C. 

1903. 

January  2. — Deck  hand  on  Ktcanicr  Lorreita  accidentally  fell  overboard  and 
drown«l  near  mouth  of  Santee  ('anal.  South  Carolina. 

January  IS. — Tug  Thomas  Morgan,  while  towing  a  raft  in  Cliarloston  Harlwr. 
grounded  on  edge  of  steep  bank,  near  high  water.  On  low  water  fell  off  and 
sunk,  drowning  a  deck  hand.     Estimated  damage  to  tug,  $1,000. 

April  2. — While  steamer  Georgetoicn  was  lying  at  Georgetown,  S.  C,  a  small 
boat  returning  to  steamer  loaded  with  wood  capsized  and  drowneil  Seaman  H. 
Langlehn,  sailor. 

April  i6.— Steamer  Compton,  while  lying  at  Skinner's  railways,  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  caught  fire  and  burned  all  of  superstructure.  The  estimated  loss  is  $10,000. 
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There  was  no  crew  on  board  at  time,  as  the  steamer  was  undergoing  repairs.  It 
is  suppoKed  tlmt  the  fire  oauglit  from  bolster  alongside. 

April  30. — Steamer  Clarence  was  totally  destroyed  by  flre  at  her  dock,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.    Cause  unltnown. 

August  15. — On  arrival  of  steamer  City  of  Fayettemlle  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  C, 
Steward  Uo!)ort  Wel>b  was  missing.  It  is  snpi)osod  that  he  committed  suicide 
by  jumping  into  the  river,  his  body  lieing  found  later. 

August  16. — One  of  the  flues  craclted  in  boiler  of  steamer  Commodore  Perry 
while  on  regular  route  between  Charleston  and  Mount  Pleaivuit,  S.  C,  letting 
water  down  low  enough  to  cause  furnace  crown  sheets  to  become  overheated. 
Accident  unavoidable.    No  one  hurt    Damage  to  boiler,  $580. 

August  2^. — Steamer  Maria  C,  blew  hole  in  leg  of  boiler.  The  escaping  steam 
frightened  one  of  the  crew  employed  as  cook,  and  he  jumped  overboard,  drown- 
ing before  assistance  could  reach  him. 

October  10. — Steamer  Louisa^  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  while  proceeding  up  San  tee 
Iliver,  South  Carolina,  struck  a  snag  in  mid-channel  and  sunk.  No  lives  lost 
Estimated  damage,  $1,000. 

December  21. — Complaint  filed  against  Chief  Engineer  Robert  A.  Sellers  for 
intoxication  while  on  duty  on  steamer  Lillian,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  On  investi- 
gation, charges  were  admitted  by  Engineer  Sellers,  and  license  was  suspended 
for  90  days. 

December  23. — While  proceeding  up  Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
steamer  Fatoti,  with  lighter  towing  alongside,  collided  with  steamer  A.  P,  Hurt, 
damaging  the  lighter  to  the  extent  of  $300. 

LOCAL    DISTBICT   OF   SAVANNAH,    GA. 

1903. 

April  3. — Henry  Knight,  deck  hand  on  steamer  Clifton,  jumped  overboard  and 
drowned  in  Savannah  Harl)or.  Case  investigated  and  no  blame  attached  to  offi- 
cers of  steamer. 

May  15. — Israel  Johnson,  fireman  on  steamer  Harold,  fell  from  deck  and 
drowned  in  Savannah  Harbor.  Case  investigated  and  officers  of  steamer  exon- 
erated from  blame. 

May  25. — Steamer  Falcon,  Benjamin  A.  White,  jr.,  master,  burned  while  lying 
at  dock  In  Sntilla  River.  No  loss  of  life.  Origin  of  flre  unknown.  Steamer 
valued  at  $5,000 :  insured  for  $4,000.    Estimated  loss  of  cargo,  $100. 

October  11. — Steamer  John  L.  Day  sunk  at  landing  at  Ocmulgee  depot  in  Oc- 
mulgee  River.    No  loss  of  life  or  cargo.    Estimated  loss  on  steamer,  $2,000. 

LOCAli    DISTBICT    OF    JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 

1903. 

January  9. — Steamer  Alligator  sunk  at  dock  at  Palatka,  Fla.,  caused  by  pipes 
connected  to  hull  from  overboard  giving  way.  No  lives  lost  Estimated  loss, 
about  $500. 

February  25, — ^About  9.52  a.  m.,  while  steamer  Mary  Howard  was  proceeding 
up  the  Ocklawaha  River,  Florida,  n3ar  Tola  Landing,  one  John  Brown,  a  col- 
ored passenger,  suddenly  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  Probable  cause, 
heart  failure.    All  efforts  mode  to  save  him. 

February  27. — Suspended  license  of  William  B.  Boyle,  engineer,  for  60  days, 
for  intoxication  while  on  duty. 

March  2. — About  1  a.  m.  steamer  Trojan  burned  to  water's  edge.  No  lives 
lost  Cause  of  fire,  unknown.  Steamer  valued  at  $11,000.  Amount  of  insur- 
ance, $5,000. 

March  19. — About  3.22  a.  m.  steamer  Metamora  suddenly  sunk  hi  the  Ockla- 
waha River,  Florida,  causing  drowning  of  two  meml)era  of  crew  (waiter  and 
deck  hand).  Cause  of  sinking  investigated,  and  licenses  of  Frederick  B.  Rossi- 
gnol,  chief  engineer,  suspended  for  1  year,  and  of  Frederick  Priest,  assistant 
engineer,  revoked.  Cases  ai»peaItHl  and  upon  reexamination  of  matter  by  super- 
vising insi)ector,  third  district,  decisions  reversed  and  licenses  restored  to  above 
parties, 

March  20. — About  7.30  p.  m.,  as  steamer  Fearless  was  going  up  St  Johns 
River,  Florida,  between  Palatka  and  Norwalk,  Fla.,  one  Digby,  a  passenger,  fell 
from  upper  deck  of  steamer  into  river  and  was  drowned.    Cause  of  accident 
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supposed  to  be  from  intoxication.    All  efforts  made  to  save  him  were  without 
avail. 

June  5. — Suspended  licenses  of  Erastus  O.  Causey,  second-class  pilot;  Edwin 
S.  Bennett,  assistant  engineer,  and  Edward  Usina,  special  engineer,  for  10  days 
each  for  the  navigation  of  steamer  Mary  Howard  w^ithout  properly  licensed 
officers  in  charge.        « 

June  5, — At  about  8  p.  m.,  while  steamer  Louise  was  on  her  way  up  the  St 
Johns  River,  Florida,  the  watchman,  J.  G.  Kirispatrlck,  fell  overboard  from  un- 
known cause.  All  efforts  made  to  save  him  at  the  time  of  accident  were  without 
avail,  but  l)ody  was  recovered  several  days  later. 

June  19, — Suspended  license  of  Don  A.  Pelllng,  engineer,  for  15  days  for 
absenting  himself  from  engine  of  steamer  Fearless  while  on  duty. 

June  24, — At  midnight,  while  three  men  were  crossing  the  St  Johns  River, 
Florida,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  a  rowboat,  having  no  light  or  oarlocks  aboard 
of  boat,  steamer  Martha  Helen  coming  up  the  river  crashed  into  them,  drowning 
one  of  the  occupants  of  the  rowboat  named  Harry  Haight  Search  was  made 
for  the  body  and  same  was  afterwards  recovered. 

September  i5.-*-At  2.45  p.  m.,  while  steamer  Agnes  K.  was  proceeding  down 
St  Johns  River,  Florida,  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  colored  man,  passenger,  name 
unknown,  accidentally  and  from  unknown  cause  fell  into  river  and  sunk  at  once. 
All  efforts  made  to  rescue  him  were  without  avail. 

September  28. — ^While  steamer  Bessie  was  miming  on  St  Johns  River,  Florida, 
between  B'airview  and  Orange  Mills,  Fla.,  William  Jennings,  a  passenger,  stag- 
gered toward  railing  and  fell  overboard.  The  l)ody  did  not  rise  after  sinking. 
Efforts  made  to  recover  same. 

October  10, — While  steamer  Red  Wing  was  towing  a  lighter  from  Fishing 
Creek  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing  Creek,  R.  Donergaul,  deck 
band,  fell  overboard  from  lighter  and  was  drowned.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
save  him,  but  he  did  not  rise  to  surface  after  going  down. 

November  10, — Steamer  Winnie  D.  was  reported  to  collector  of  customs,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  for  being  navigated  without  having  been  inspected,  being  in  viola- 
tion of  section  4426,  Revised  Statutes. 

November  30, — Steam  tug  Frank  sunk  while  lying  at  dock  at  New  Berlin,  Fla. 
Cause  unknown.    No  lives  lost.     Steamer  promptly  raised.    Damage  slight. 

December  7. — About  9,30  p.  m.  steamer  Vixen  caught  Are  from  unknown  cause 
while  lying  at  dock  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.    Damage  slight 

December  10, — About  (5.45  p.  m.  fire  was  discovered  aboard  of  steamer  Edith 
while  lying  at  Cummer's  wharf,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Cause  of  fire  unknown. 
Estimated  amount  of  damage,  $2,500.    Fully  insured. 

John  W.  Oast, 
Supervising  Inspector,  Third  District, 

The  SuFEBVisiNo  Inspectob-Genebal, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


FOURTH   DISTRICT. 


Steamboat-Inspection  Sebvick, 
Office  of  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  5,  190i. 

Sn :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes,.  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  general  business  transacted  In  the  fourth 
supervising  district  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 

Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service,  etc. 


Local  district 

Inspected. 

New  vessels 
added  to  service. 

Gone  out  of 
service. 

Gk)ne  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

St  Louis,  Mo 

151 
100 

aO,07Q 
84.164 

15 
10 

617 
8,013 

19 
10 

2,779 
1,640 

18 
16 

4,165 

Total  In  previous  year. . . 

8,879 

DeCTMUHf         ....... 

9 

4,088 

■    "5" 

2,496 

8 

Increase 

9 

1,1S9 

776 
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Boilers  inspected. 


Number 

in- 
spected. 

Number 

de- 
fective. 

Number 

con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drums. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

Boiler 
heads. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

298 
813 

18 
46 

1 

15 
24 

1 
8 

8 

Total  previous  year 

4 

78 

2 

Decrease  .-_....».-_ 

ao 

87 

9 

4 

2 

78 

Increase..... ... 

1 

1 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vessels. 

Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 

Local  distiict. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 
pilots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

Pilots. 

Joint 

pilots 

and 

engri- 

neers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

Total. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

27 

47 

18 
802 

76 
22 

64 
189 

4 

8 

109 
484 

287 

Total    in    previous 
vear ................ 

902 

J'dOU      ...........••.-•  . 

Decrease 

80 

184 

185 

4 

826 

615 

Increase. .. 

68 

Violations  of  steamboat  laws. 


Investigations. 

Appeals. 

Local  district. 

Cases 

investi- 
gated. 

Dis- 
missed 

Tjicenses 

sus- 
pended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 
ported to 
district 
attorney, 

and  to 
chief  offi- 
cers of 
customs. 

Num- 
ber 
of  ap- 
peals. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 
sus- 
tained. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

7 
4 

• 

2" 

1 
1 

18 

18 

2 

Total  previous  year. 

1 

Decrease 

2 

1 

Tn'^rease   ...... 

8 

18 

18 

2 

Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S. 


District. 

SuiKTvising  Inspector  fourth  district 
St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Loi'4tl  inspectors 

Clerk  to  local  inspectors 

Aggregate 


Salaries. 


18,000.00 

8,800.00 
1,041.29 


7,641.29 


Traveling 
expenses. 


1483.09 
1,280.60 


1,743.69 


Incidentals. 


$106.00 
64.96 


109.95 


Total. 


18,668.09 

4,945.45 
1,041.28 


9,664.88 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  Inspection  the  following  hollers  were 
inspected  on  United  States  (iovernmont  steamers  and  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment huildings  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1IK)3,  by  the  boiler  inpector 
in  the  St.  Ijoais  inspection  district: 


Name  of  steamer  or  building. 


8TBAMBR8. 


Lfly  (light-house  tender) 

Vixen  ir".""!""!"'.'"*  I.'"'. 

Col.  A.  Mackenzie  (snag  boat) . 

Lucia  (towboat) 

Phoenix  (dredge) 

Helca  (dredge) 

Wright  (snag  boat) 


BUILDING. 


Custom-house. 


Port  where  inspected. 


St.  Louis,  Mo... 
Keokuk,  Iowa . . 
Dubuque.  Iowa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo... 
Keokuk,  Iowa . . 

do 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 
St.  Louis,  Mo... 


Keokuk,  Iowa 


Date  in- 
spected. 


May  5 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  4 
Oct.  1 
Mav  2 
L...ao... 
May  15 
May  19 


JuneaO 


Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 
spected. 


8 
1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

4 


Gasuaxties. 


LOCAL  DISTRICT   OF   ST.    IX3UIS,    Ma 


1903. 

January  22. — While  steamer  Fawn  was  lying  in  winter  quarters,  severe  cold 
weather  caused  seams  to  leak,  ice  forming  in  hold  so  thick  that  leaks  could 
not  be  reached.  Watchman  being  alone  could  not  get  assistance  at  night,  at 
which  time  the  accident  occurred.     Steamer  sunk,  total  loss,  value  unknown. 

March  4- — Steamer  Commodore,  lying  in  winter  cf^iarters,  was  sunk  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Ice.  Owners  notified  this  l)oard  that  the  steamer  would  be 
raised  and  again  placed  in  service.    Amount  of  damage  unknown. 

March  13. — A  man  about  60  years  of  age,  name  unknow^n,  Jumped  from  the 
ferryboat  Andrew  Christy,  attempting  suicide.  Llfelwat  was  promptly  lowered 
and  the  man  rescued  and  turned  over  to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  police  authorities. 

March  2^. — Gustav  Luethy,  engineer  of  the  steamer  Export,  was  discovered  in 
the  water,  cause  unknown,  no  one  seeing  the  accident,  It  being  presumed  he  fell 
off  the  fantail  while  oiling  the  bearings  of  the  wheel.  Steamer  being  near-  the 
shore  was  run  to  the  bank.  Lifeboat  was  lowered  and  search  made,  but  the 
man  had  disappeared,  no  one  knowing  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  water  before 
being  discovered. 

April  17. — The  steamer  Jacoh  Richtman  while  descending  the  Mississippi 
River,  coming  through  the  bridge  at  Alton,  111.,  with  two  loaded  barges  and  log 
raft  in  tow,  on  account  of  strong  stern  wind  and  current,  became  unmanage- 
able, struck  the  bridge  span,  and  damaged  vessel  to  the  amount  of  $25.  No  lives 
lost 

April  23. — Colored  woman,  Mrs.  Ada  Pares,  of  St.  Louis  Mo.,  attempted  to 
jump  from  wharf  boat  to  steamer  Andrew  Christy  after  steamer  had  left  her 
dock,  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned.  The  lifeboat  was  lowered  immedi- 
ately, but  strong  current  washed  her  to  shore.  Body  was  taken  to  undertaking 
establishment  in  East  St  Louis,  111. 

April  27. — When  the  steamer  Chester  was  backing  away  from  landing  at  Red 
Rock,  Mo.,  during  the  excitement  of  deck  passengers  looking  out  on  shore,  the 
crowd  pushed  a  boy,  Willie  Theeson,  overboard,  bull  rail  gate  having  been 
taken  out  by  one  of  the  deck  passengers.  Every  effort  was  made  to  save  the 
boy,  but  failed. 

May  31. — ^The  steamer  Mike  Bauer  broke  loose  from  mooring,  caused  by  rapid 
rise  in  river,  and  was  driven  by  strong  current  against  bridge  piers  in  the  Kaw 
River  at  Kansas  City,  Raus.,  and  sunk.  Reported  total  loss ;  amount  unknown. 
No  lives  lost 

June  2. — A  colored  man  by  name  of  Charles  Price  deliberately  jumped  over- 
board from  the  steamer  W.  H.  Grapevine,  near  Harris  Island,  Missouri,  and  re- 
fused all  efforts  to  rescue  him. 
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June  3. — ^The  steamer  Flying  Eagle  and  barge  Little  Gate,  while  passing 
through  the  bridge  at  Hannil)al,  Mo.,  steamer's  wheel  and  stern  struck  the  pro- 
tection of  the  npi>er  end  of  draw,  causing  vessel  to  l)econie  unmanageable, 
swinging  around  to  starboard  against  the  bridge,  the  high  water  and  cross  cur- 
rent causing  the  accident.  One  of  the  crew  and  three  passengers  supposed  to 
be  missing.    Names  unknown. 

June  12. — The  steamer  Ariel,  while  hauled  out  on  bank  for  repairs  at  I^xing- 
ton,  Mo.,  owing  to  sudden  rise  of  the  river  from  flood,  was  overwhelmed  and 
sunk.    Total  loss,  about  J|{2,500. 

July  27. — A  colortMl  man,  John  Kirk,  roustabout  on  the  steamer  Kennedy.whUe 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  wild  cow.  Jumped  overijoard  at  Haasey's  Land- 
ing, Mo.,  was  sucked  under  the  boat  and  never  rose  to  the  surface,  it  therefore 
being  impossible  to  rescue  him. 

September  7. — ^The  steamer  ./.  P.  Oage,  while  making  a  landing  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  struck  some  hidden  obstruction  and  sunk.  All  efforts  (same  being  assisted 
by  the  steamer  Kennedy)  to  save  the  vessel  failed.  Supposed  to  be  total  loss, 
^>5,000.     No  lives  lost. 

September  25. — While  steamer  Samuel  B.  Wiggins  was  In  mid-river  between 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  a  man  deliberately  jumped  overboard  and 
was  drowned,  the  body  never  coming  to  the  surface.  No  effort  to  rescue  could 
be  made. 

October  22. — While  steamer  Chester  was  descending  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Bushberg,  Mo.,  a  man,  Nichola  Lirdbcrg,  deliberately  jumjied  overboard. 
Presumed  to  be  a  case  of  suicide,  as  he  was  heard  to  remark  "  Good-bye,  this 
is  my  last  night."  Steamer  was  stopped  and  search  made,  but  the  body  never 
came  to  the  surface. 

October  SO. — Steamer  City  of  St.  Louis,  while  lying  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  originating  under  boiler  deck  aft  of  port  wheelhouse.  Cause 
unknown.  Total  loss ;  $35,000.  James  Parnell,  bartender,  missing  and  supposed 
to  have  been  lost. 

October  29. — While  the  steamer  Lotus  Sims  was  lying  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  fire 
was  discovered  al»out  G  a^  m.,  originating  on  stern  of  vessel.  Cause  unknown. 
Was  totally  destroyed.    Amount  of  loss,  $25,000. 

October  26. — Steamer  Pinta,  while  lying  at  the  bank,  about  6  miles  north  of 
l^uisiana.  Mo.,  was  damaged  by  fire,  the  cabin  being  burned  off.  Damage,  about 
$250.     Origin  of  fire  unknown.    No  lives  lost 

December  9. — While  passing  through  a  narrow  channel  during  a  snowstorm, 
at  Little  Rock  Island,  2  miles  above  Thebes,  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
steamer  Fordyce  struck  rocks  and  was  sunk.  Supposed  to  be  total  loss ;  amount 
unknown.    No  lives  lost 

December  SO. — The  steamer  Peerless,  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  was  struck  by  an  ice 
gorge,  brealving  side  of  hull  under  water  line,  and  sunk  In  about  six  feet  of 
water.    Steamer  to  be  raised.    Damage  unknown.    No  lives  lost 

VIOLATIONB   AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 

1903. 

May  2. — Charges  were  preferred  by  William  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  against  17 
engineers,  as  follows :  Horace  G.  Armstrong,  Issac  O.  Barnes,  Edgar  S.  Carver, 
Joseph  B.  Hill,  George  M.  Jenkins,  Frank  A.  Kremer,  Jerry  Lorie,  Henry  J. 
Leyhe,  William  J.  Lepi)er,  Charles  Maheu,  Charles  L.  Monaghan,  Thomas  Marlln, 
Daniel  Regan,  John  W.  Smith,  Thomas  A.  Pierson,  Barney  Wayney,  and  Wil- 
liam Lynn,  for  violating  section  4449,  Revised  Statutes,  In  unreasonably  refusing 
to  serve,  thereby  resulting  in  a  hinderance  to  commerce.  Investigation  was 
held  May  5,  and  all  licenses  were  revoked.  Seventeen  appeals  were  taken  from 
this  decision,  all  of  which  were  decided  adversely  to  the  appellants,  the  decision 
l>eing  sustained. 

May  23. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineers  Henry  Ragel  and  Otto 
H.  Busche  for  violation  of  section  44:^>8,  Revised  Statutes,  in  navigating  the 
steamers  Napolcan  Mullikin  and  //.  C.  Ilaarstick,  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company, 
without  the  proi>er  license.  Investigation  w^as  held  May  27,  and  charges  not 
sustained. 

May  25. — ^Charees  were  filed  against  Vivian  A.  Mattlngly,  chief  engineer  of 
the  steamer  Napoleon  Mullihin,  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  for  violation  of 
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section  4446,  Revised  Statutes,  in  not  having  his  license  properly  displayed  under 
glass  on  the  steamer  mentioned.  Investigation  was  held  June  13,  and  Engineer 
Mattingly  was  exonerated  from  any  willful  violation  of  section  above  men- 
tioned. An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision,  but  withdrawn  before  any 
action  was  taken  by  the  8ui)ervlslng  inspector. 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  inspectors  that  George  B.  Reed, 
chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Lotus  Sims^  while  In  the  harboi'  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
had  violated  section  4441,  Revised  Statutes,  by  Intemperance  while  on  duty,  the 
case  was  investigated  September  2,  and,  upon  the  accused  admitting  the  cliarge 
to  be  true,  his  license  was  suspended  for  30  days. 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  inspectors  that  the  safety  valve 
on  the  steamer  Susie  Hazard  had  been  tampered  with  by  being  obstructed,  the 
license  of  the  chief  engineer,  Robert  Gritchfield,  acting  as  temporary  engineer 
in  charge,  was  revoked  for  violation  of  section  4441,  Revised  Statutes,  in  will- 
fully neglecting  to  report  the  same  to  the  inspectors  ui)on  the  fact  coming  to  his 
notice  upon  the  occasion  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  steamer.  Investigation  held 
September  2.  A  locked-up  safety  valve  has  since  been  placed  on  this  steamer, 
as  provided  by  paragraph  14,  Rule  IX,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of 
supervising  inspectors. 

On  October  26  one  Huntington  Owen,  holding  chief  engineer  license,  presented 
same  for  renewal.  The  renewal  was  refused  in  accordance  with  sections  4439 
and  4450,  Revised  Statutes,  it  being  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  local  inspec- 
tors that  Huntington  Owen  was  continually  add  willfully  violating  sections  of 
the  statutes  above  mentioned,  on  account  of  being  an  habitual  drunkard,  having 
become  a  man  of  very  degraded  character. 

R.  J.  Whitledge, 
Supervising  Inspector,  Fourth  District. 

The  SupEBVisiNa  Inspectob-Genebal, 

Washington,  D,  O, 


FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Sebvice, 
Office  of  U,  S.  Supebvising  Inspector, 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  December  5i,  190S, 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  following  reiK)rt  of  the  general  business  transacted  In  the  fifth  super- 
vising district  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  11)03 : 


Vessels  inspected^  added  to  service,  etc. 


Local  district. 

Inspected. 

New  vessels 
added  to  service. 

Qone  out  of 
service. 

Gone  into  other 
diHtricts. 

No. 

Oroa.s 
tonnage. 

No. 

Grosa 
tonnage. 

192 
1,801 

10 
19,837 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Dnbnqae,  Iowa: 

By  Bui)ervi8ing  in- 
spector ........ 

11 

no 

18 

802 

890 
865 

9,r38 

531 
180,868 

8 
11 

1 
9 

By  local  board 

Duluth,  Minn.: 

By  supervising  in- 
sDActor      

9 

1,288 

19 

1,780 

By  local  board ...... 

2 

1,770 

64 

144,549 

Total 

l»l,8e6 
205,108 

24 

17 

20,840 
10,866 

11 
8 

3,058 
3,166 

83 

48 

140,;)29 

Total  in  previous  year. . 

84,052 

D^^reiise    .  

19 

18,882 

106 

Ttk  ^reoM)        

7 

4,184 

8 

85 

62,277 
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Boilers  inspected. 


— 1                                ■    ■   ■ 

Number  in- 
spected. 

Number  de- 
fective. 

N  u  mber 
condemned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drums. 

Stay 
bolts. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

rnd 

tubes. 

Braces. 

Boiler 
heads. 

Dubuque,  Iowa: 

By  supervising  in- 
spector   

7 
140 

9 
875 

1 
16 

""T 

1 

7 

1 
2 

By  lo(Mil  board ,. 

Duluth,  Minn.: 

By  supervising  in- 
spector   

6 

6 

1 

1 

By  local  board 

28 

2 

4 

135 

2 

7 

28 

Total 

431 
474 

43 

40 
42 

1 

6 

10 
14 

9 
8 

140 
211 

6 

B 
4 

28 

1 

Total  previous  year 

2 

Decrease 

2 

6 

4 

^. 

71 

1 

Tncreftse 

5 

4 

26 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  veflsels. 

Sail  Teasels 
and  barges. 

Local  district. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 

pilots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

Pilots. 

Joint  pi- 
lots and 
engi- 
neers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

Total. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

pnlnth,  Minn    .  _  „, , 

7 

25 
27 

8 

88 
62 

8 
6 

94 

47 

176 

132 

Total 

7 
10 

52 
320 

8 

7 

90 
231 

9 
27 

141 
524 

807 

Total  previous  year.. 

1,110 

Decrease 

8 

268 

141 

18 

888 

812 

In^^reAAA . . 

1 

Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws. 


Investigations. 

Appeals. 

Local  district. 

Cases 

inves- 
tigat- 
ed. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licenses 

sus- 
pended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 
ported to 
distHct 
attorney 
and  to 
chief  offi- 
cers of 
customs. 

Num- 
ber 
of  ap- 
peals. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 
sus- 
tained. 

Dubnone.Iowa   _.  . 

4 

7 

Dulutb.Minn        

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

2 
11 

1 
4 

2 

8 

11 
8 

1 
2 

1 

Total  previous  year. .. 

1 

2 

Decrease 

9 

8 

6 

1 

1 

8 

IncreaM  ..... 

8 

1 

Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S, 


District. 


Supervising  inspector,  fifth  district 

DuDuque.Iowa 

Du1uth,Mlnn 

Aggregate 


Salaries. 


$8,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,200.00 


12,200.00 


Traveling 
expenses. 


$835.65 
749.94 
792.90 


2,878.49 


Incidentals. 


$0.77 
2.46 
6.80 


9.68 


TotaL 


$8,886.42 
4,762.40 
5,999.20 


14,588.02 
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Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested  for  material  to  he  used  in  marine  boilers,  in  fifth 

districty  for  year  ended  Decemher  31, 1903, 


BvperviBlng  district. 


Fifth 


Wliolo 
num- 
ber 
tested. 


80 


Sam- 

pleeof 

steel. 


80 


Sam- 
ples of 
iron. 


Steel 
failed  in 

tensile 
strength. 


Iron 

failed  in 

tensile 

strength. 


Steel       Iron 
failed  in  failed  in 


reduc- 
tion of 
area. 


8 


reduc- 
tion of 
area. 


Failed 
in  elon- 
gation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  inspections,  the  following  boilers  were  in- 
spected on  United  States  Governnient  steamers  and  in  United  States  Government 
building  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1903. 


Local  inspection 
distrlot. 


Dnbnqne,  Iowa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dnlnth,  lOnn... 


Name  of  steamer  or  bnilding. 


8TBAMVR8. 


Fury 

Emily 

Vulcan  (dredge) 
Oleander  a ,. 

Dredge  No.  808.. 
Ruth 


Mac 

Drill  boat  No.  6.. 
DriU  boat  No.  lOB 
Ajax  (dredge)  .... 
Oeyaer  (dredge) . 


Alert .. 
Elsie... 
Vixen  . 
Louise. 


BUILDINO. 

Station,  Commission  of 
and  Fisheries. 


Fish 


Port  where  inspected. 


Fountain  City,  Wis . 

do 

do 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

do 

Rock  Island  Rapids, 

ni. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi River  Canal. 

La  Moille,  Minn 

do 

Guttenberg,  Iowa... 
do ^ 


Dnluth,  Minn. 


Date  in- 
spected. 


Apr.  88 
....do... 
....do... 
Aug.  11 
May  16 
July  SO 


...do-. 
...do.. 
...do... 
...do.. 
...do.. 


.^^fe 


.84 


Oct.    4 
....do... 


DecM 


Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 
spected. 


2 
1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 


2 


«  Hull  also  inspected. 

Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investigations. 

local  distbict  of  dubuque,  iowa. 

1903. 

April  28, — ^While  steamer  Musser  was  taking  William  Tippetts's  wood  barge  In 
tow  at  Tippetts  Landing,  near  Victory,  Wis.,  Ira  Shrake,  one  of  the  crew  of  said 
steamer,  and  said  Tippetts  got  into  an  altercation  about  getting  the  barge  in  tow, 
during  which  Tippetts  struck  Shrake  on  the  head  with  a  stick  of  cord  wood, 
from  which  he  died  some  days  later,  Tipi)etts  being  held  for  the  crime. 

July  21. — Gasoline  ferryboat  Lillian,  John  C.  Gear,  master,  was  navigated 
from  Galena,  111.,  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  outside  the  route  specified  in  her  certificate 
of  inspection,  with  an  excursion  party,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section 
4426,  Revised  Statutes.    Case  reported  to  the  surveyor  of  customs,  Galena,  111. 

Auffust  31. — ^John  E.  Liddle  made  rei)ort  alleging  that  the  gasoline  ferryboat 
Frentress  was  navigated  on  August  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  1903,  without  the  required 
number  of  crew  on  tK)ard,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  4463,  Revised 
Statutes,  and  on  August  27,  after  sunset,  without  the  regulation  signal  lights 
displayed,  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  Rule  X  of  the  pilot  rules  for  western 
rivers.    Case  reported  to  surveyor  of  customs  at  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

September  27. — While  steamer  Jacob  Richtman  was  making  a  landing  at 
Nauvoo,  III.,  and  before  steamer  was  properly  landed,  the  passengers  crowded 
upon  the  stage,  against  the  protest  of  the  master  and  others,  causing  it  to  fall, 
together  with  the  mainmast,  which  struck  a  boy  named  Harry  Bucker  on  the 
bead,  killing  him  Instantly.  John  Scmldt  and  Mary  Kraft  were  also  slightly 
injured  about  the  head.  At  an  inquest  held  by  the  coroner  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  were  exonerated  from  all  blame  in  the  casualty. 
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^eptetnher  28. — The  gasoline  boat  Uella  May,  Charles  T.  Oldham,  master,  was 
reporttHl  to  the  surveyor  of  ciistomH.  Slonx  CMty,  Iowa,  for  navigating,  from  May 
10,  19(>2,  to  September  9,  11HK5.  without  insiiection,  in  violation  of  section  4417, 
Revised  Statutes. 

October  10, — Steamer  Waunetia,  A.  M.  Short,  master,  was  rejjorted  to  the  sur- 
veyor of  customs,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  navigating  from  October  1  to  October  7, 
1903,  inclusive,  after  the  expiration  of  certificate  of  inspection,  in  violation  of 
sections  4417  and  4418,  Revised  Statutes. 

November  19. — While  en  route  from  Warsaw,  111.,  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  In  tow 
of  steamer  May  Hill,  steamer  May  Flower  sunk.  No  li\es  lost  or  persons  in- 
jured. Accident  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  thin  ice  cutting  oakum  out 
of  seams.    Amount  of  damage  estimated  at  $100. 

Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investioationb. 

local  di8tbict  of  duluth,  minn. 

1903. 

April  29. — Steamer  Belle  P.  Cross,  while  bound  for  Duluth,  laden  with  cedar 
ties  and  poles,  got  off  her  course  during  a  snowstorm  and  stranded  on  Gooseberry 
Point  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  vessel,  which  was  a  total  loss,  was 
valued  at  $12,000. 

May  18. — Steamer  Maunaloa  collided  with  and  sunk  tug  Edward  Oillen  at 
about  7  a.  m.  Just  outside  Sui)erlor  Entry.  H.  A.  Sandercock,  steward  on  the 
tug,  was  drowned.  It  was  very  foggy  at  the  time,  with  a  light  northeast  wind. 
Case  investigated  May  18  and  19  and  August  2  and  :^,  190.S,  and  as  a  result  of 
same  it  was  found  that  the  masters  of  both  steamers  had  failed  to  comply  with 
rule  15  of  the  pilot  rules  for  the  Great  Lakes.  The  licenses  of  Charles  H.  Cum- 
mlngs  and  William  Hutchins  were  suspended  for  30  days,  commencing  August 
15,  1903.  Captain  Cummings  appealed  to  the  supervising  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  investigated  his  case  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the  local  board. 
The  tug  was  subsequently  raised  and  towed  to  Superior,  where  she  w|ll  be 
rebuilt.    Damage  to  jtug,  about  $6,000. 

June  15. — Wernard  Nelson,  a  member  of  the  crew  on  tug  Eliza,  accidentally 
fell  overboard  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayfield,  Wis.,  and  was  drowned. 

June  17. — ^Barge  TvHn  Cities  was  reported  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  violation  of  section  4417,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

June  19. — While  tug  Excelsior  was  entering  a  slip  at  port  of  Duluth  a  sunken 
obstruction  was  struck,  which  resulted  in  the  tipping  over  of  a  luml^er  pile  onto 
the  tug,  causing  damage  to  the  amount  of  $400. 

June  26. — ^Reported  steamer  tlh'and  Forks  to  the  chief  oflflcer  of  customs  at 
Pembina,  N.  Dak.,  for  alleged  violation  of  section  4438,  United  States  Revised 
Statutes. 

June  29. — ^Reported  steamer  Winnifred  Hayes  to  the  chief  ofllcer  of  customs  at 
St  Paul;  Minn.,  for  violation  of  section  4463,  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 

July  ^. — Steamer  Bon  Ami,  during  a  fog,  stranded  oti  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.     She  was  later  brought  to  Duluth  and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $1,300. 

July  2S. — Patrick  Delauey.  a  fireman  on  tug  J.  B.  Merrill,  jumped  overix)ard 
and  was  drowned.  He  was  putting  in  a  fire  when  two  staybolts  in  the  lx>iler 
gave  way,  which  started  the  boiler  to  leak.  He  Jumi>ed  overboard.  It  is  believed, 
during  a  moment  of  excitement. 

July  25. — Steamer  Itasca  was  reported  to  the  chief  ofllcor  of  customs  at  St 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  violation  of  section  4454,  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 

July  25. — While  steamer  V.  Swain  was  loading  ore  at  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  a 
pump,  which  had  been  kept  at  work  to  keep  the  vessel  free  from  water,  caused 
by  a  small  leak,  became  disabled  and  the  vessel  sunk.  The  vessel  was  raised 
and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 

July  25. — ^A  complaint  by  James  W.  Dltzel  against  owner  of  tug  Bob  Teed,  of 
Ashland,  Wis.,  for  navigating  said  tug  without  having  Indorsement  of  master  on 
vessel's  enrollment  was  referred  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  Marquette, 
Mich. 

August  19. — Reported  steamer  Mary  Mann  to  chief  officer  of  customs  at  Du- 
luth, Minn.,  for  having  violated  se<'tlon  4417,  ITnlted  States  Revised  Statutes. 

Auguat  22. — Harry  Kading  accidentally  fell  Into  the  hold  of  steamer  G.  A, 
Flagg,  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died. 
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September  12. — James  Ferguson,  engineer,  was  drowned  by  the  sinking  of 
steamer  Park  Bluff,  on  St.  Croix  River,  opposite  Stillwater,  Minn. 

September  IS. — Henry  Moyer,  a  young  man  19  years  old,  was  drowned  in  tlie 
river  opiwsite  Prescott,  Wis.  He  fell  out  of  a  sltiff  which  was  alongside  steamer 
Mars. 

October  S. — While  steamer  D.  O.  Kerr  was  lying  at  anclior  in  Duluth  Harbor, 
a  terrific  wind  storm  came  up  and  carried  tiie  vessel  agaiast  the  concrete  piers 
at  the  canal.     Vessel  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  about  $20,000. 

October  11. — Steamer  Itasca  sunlc  on  Rainy  River,  caused  by  the  shifting  of 
cargo.     Vessel  was  raised  and  found  not  damaged. 

October  15. — Steamer  Marquette  foundered  in  the  vicinity  of  Michigan  Island, 
Lake  Superior,  caused  by  the  vessel  leaking.     Steamer  was  valued  at  $40,000. 

October  22. — Steamer  B\  W,  Qillcit  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  about 
$300.    Origin  of  fire  unknown. 

November  9. — Reported  steamer  Winnifred  Hayes  to  the  chief  officer  of  cus- 
toms at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  for  alleged  violation  of  section  4438,  United  States  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

November  11. — While  steamer  B.  Lyman  Smith  was  bound  down  Lake  Superior 
the  follower  of  the  high-pressure  engine  gave  out  and  carried  away  the  cj'linder 
head.    Damage  estimated  at  $2,500. 

December  S. — William  Rainbow,  a  dec*k  hand,  was  killed  by  accidentally  fall- 
ing into  the  hold  of  steamer  Sonora  at  Duluth. 

December  S. — Steamer  0,  W.  Moore,  bound  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Marais, 
Minn.,  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  machinery,  stranded  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  about  15  miles  from  Duluth.  The  usual  course  was  taken,  but  on 
account  of  the  darkness  and  vapor  arising  from  the  water  it  was  impossible  to 
see  the  shore.  The  vessel  was  relea.sed  and  brought  to  Duluth  to  undergo  re- 
pairs, which  will  amount  to  about  $2,000. 

December  10. — A  man  by  the  name  of  John  Olson  fell  overboard  from  steamer 
Henry  F.  Brower  and  was  drowned.  Upon  investigation  the  casualty  was  found 
to  be  accidental. 

John  D.  Sloane, 
Supervising  Inspector,  Fifth  District, 

The  SUPEKVISING  Inspecto!i-Okneral, 

Washington,  D.  0, 


SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Steam  no  at-I  nspection  Service, 
Office  of  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  SI,  190S. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes,  t 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  general  business  transacted  in  the  Sixth 
supervising  district  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 ; 

Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service,  etc. 


Local  district. 

Inspected. 

New  vot-8«»l8 
added  to  service. 

Gone  out  of 
service. 

Gone  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

59 

87 
75 

m 
:j07 

313 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Lonisville.Ky 

12,315 

11,  (W3 

8,790 

10,596 

0 

4 
6 
3 

19 
27 

8 

1,3^ 
9;}2 

181 

2 

6 
2 

^13 

:« 

18 

176 

8:^1 
9(15 

6 
19 
15 

7 

47 
51 

4 

1,337 

KTansTille,  Ind 

8,154 

Nofihville.  Tenn 

1,«5J4 

MenoDbts.TfiTin  -    -  

l,5a5 

Total   

42,7(H 
d9.Ul» 

2.I5W 

2,os>-:* 

1,740 
\,1TA 

7.7U) 

Total  in  previoua  year. . 

7,648 

T>*»r<!'rwM*ff 

6 

"589"^ 

...„. 

14 

In'^r€»ftso-             

3,148 

62 
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BoUers  inspected. 


Number 
inspect- 
ed. 

Number 
defect- 
ive. 

Number 

con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drums. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 
and 

tubes. 

Boiler 
heads. 

Louisville. Ky 

169 
159 
124 
184 

85 
26 
» 
48 

8 

4 

88 
16 
12 
») 

9 

7 
8 

4 

1 
6 

66 

66 

48 

806 

10 

ETansyille,  Ind 

1 

Nashville.  Tenn 

6 

Memphis, Tenn    .,..-n  .. 

6 

Total 

Total  in  previous  year . . . 

576 
554 

181 
178 

18 
84 

81 
127 

28 
86 

7 
12 

474 
853 

17 
17 

Decrease 

47 

U 

46 

8 

6 

879 

Increase............ 

22 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vessels. 

Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 

Local  district. 

Mas- 
t/ors. 

Mas- 
ters 
and  pi- 
lots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

PaotB. 

Joint 
pilots 
and 
engi- 
neers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

TotaL 

Louisville.  Kv 

7 
4 
5 
4 

11 

U 

9 

11 

16 
19 
81 
24 

12 

19 
28 
21 

86 
26 
19 
23 

81 

Evansville^nd 

79 

Nashville,  Tenn 

92 

Memnhis,  Tenn 

88 

Total 

20 
96 

42 
824 

90 
12 

284 
204 

2" 

103 
689 

835 

Total  in  previous  year 

1,807 

Decrease 

76 

282 

2 

486 

972 

Increase... 

78 

Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws. 

• 

Investigations. 

Appeals.- 

Local  district. 

Cases 
investi- 
gated. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licenses 

sus- 
pended. 

Licensee 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 
ported to 
district 
attorney 
and  to 
chief  of - 
ficersof 
customs. 

Num- 
berof 

ap. 
peals. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fied. 

Deci- 
sions 

SUJEI- 

tained. 

T^nulffville,  Ky 

2 

14 

3 

5 

2 

i" 

4 
8 
4 

2 

10 

1 
1 

1 

Evansville,  Ind 

2 

1 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn .... 

5 

Total 

24 
22 

3 
8 

11 
14 

2 
2 

17 
6 

2 

2 

Total  previous  year . . . 

Decrease 

3 

Increase 

2 

11 

2 

2 

Ejppendltures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  J903. 


District. 


Supervisinginspector, sixth  distric;t. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Evansville,  Ind 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 


Aggregate. 


Salaries. 


$3,000.00 
2,400.00 
2,400.00 
2,344..% 
2,400.00 

12,544.58 


Traveling 
expenses. 


$515.78 

43B.80 

1.157.90 

1,017.60 

1,189.10 

4,208.18 


Incideutals. 


$20.00 

23.14 

7.00 

6.74 

11.60 

1»^ 


Total. 


$3,535.78 
2,861.94 
8,664.90 
8,868.98 
8,660.60 

16,882.15 
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Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested  for  material  to  be  used  in  marine  hoilers  in  the 
sixth  district,  for  the  year  ended  December  Si,  190S. 


Local  district. 


Lonisrllle,  Ky. 


Whole 
num- 
ber 
tested. 

Sam- 
ples of 
steel. 

Sam- 
ples of 
iron. 

Steel 
failed  in 

tenRlle 
strength. 

Iron 

faUedin 

tensile 

strength. 

Steel 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 

area. 

Iron 
failed  in 
redac- 
tion of 
area. 

116 

116 

i 

4 

Failed 

in 
elonga- 
tion. 


MISCELLANEOUS    REPORT. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  inspeetions,  the  following  boilers  were 
Inspected  on  United  Stetes  Government  Bteamers  and  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment buildings  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 


Local  inspection  dis- 
tnct. 


LonisYille,  Ky , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lomsrille,  Ky 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Do i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Name  of  steamer  or  building. 


8TSAMSR8. 

Canal  dredge  boat  No.  25 , 
Canal  dredge  boat  No.  l% 
Canal  dredge  boat  No.  27 

John 

Henry 

Wave  Rock 


BUILDINGS. 

Marine  hospital 

Post-office 

Canal  machine  shop .. 
Canal  cari>enter  shop. 
Canal  lock  wall 


STEAMIERS'. 

John  N.  Macomb  (snag  boat) . . 

8aapaw  (snag  boat) 
.B.  Bees  (snag  boat) 

Chisc^a  (towing) 

Titan  (towingl 

Wm.  Preston  Dixon 


Port  where  inspected, 


LonisviUe,  Ky 

do 

do 

Jefferson  ville,  Ind. 

do 

Louisville,  Ky 


Louisville,  Ky 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Memphis,  Tenn 

Little  Bock,  Ark  ... 

Augusta,  Ark 

Memphis,  Tenn 

do 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Date  in- 
spected. 


Jan.  17 
Feb.  4 
...do... 
Sept.  11 
...do... 
Nov.  2 


July  80 
Sept.  17 
Nov.  2 
....do... 
....do... 


Jan. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Ffeb. 


24 
3 
8 
4 

11 
2 


Number 
ofboU- 
orsln- 

8i>ected. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
8 
1 
1 
2 


6 
8 
8 

4 
8 
8 


Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investigations. 


LOCAL  DIBTBICT  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1903. 

January  H. — J,  J.  Stewart,  owner,  and  James  W.  R.  King,  acting  pilot,  were 
reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  having  navigated  steamer 
Blue  Wing,  October  27,  1902,  in  violation  of  section  44:^8  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

February  12. — Charges  of  Intemperance  preferred  against  John  George,  chief 
engineer,  were  sustained.  His  license  was  suspended  180  days  for  violation  of 
section  4441  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

February  25. — Charges  of  intemperance  preferred  against  John  EJ.  Pyle,  chief 
engineer,  were  dismissed  for  reason  of  the  death  of  tlie  accused. 

February  25. — While  steamer  L.  H.  Buhrman  was  en  route  down  the  Ohio 
River,  and  when  near  Derby,  Ind.,  fire  was  discovered  in  her  engine  room. 
Before  an  effort  could  be  made  to  extinguish  the  rapidly  spreading  flames,  the 
officers  and  crew  were  compelled  to  take  to  the  barges  in  tow  and  abandon  the 
burning  vessel,  which  was  totally  destroyed.  Loss  of  vessel,  $20,000.  No 
lives  lost 

March  11. — While  ascending  tlie  falls  of  the  Ohio  River  near  this  harbor  the 
steamer  TV.  H.  Flint  struck  a  submerged  buoy,  causing  her  to  sink.  No  lives 
lost     Steamer  was  subsequently  raised  and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400. 

April  21. — Charges  of  misbehavior  preferred  by  Jefferson  Thomas,  February 
23,  1903,  against  S.  J.  Preston,  master  and  pilot,  were  not  investigated.    The 
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iiifonner  having  requested  the  charge  to  be  withdrawn,  and  reliable  Information 
having  been  received  from  persons  to  be  summoned  as  witnesses,  and  the  local 
inspectors  being  of  the  opinion  that  no  violation  was  committed,  the  case  was 
dismissed. 

May  1. — ^The  steamer  Fulton  and  barges  came  In  collision  with  the  steamer 
Sunshine  in  this  harbor,  resulting  in  damage  to  the  Fulton  and  barges  of  $2,18(Ql 
Damage  to  the  Sunshine^  $500. 

May  IS, — ^William  Hutcberson,  managing  owner  of  the  steamer  Champion,  was 
reported  lo  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  having  navigated  said  steamer 
in  violation  of  section  4438  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

May  22. — Investigation  of  cause  of  collision  that  occurred  in  this  harbor  May 
1,  1903,  between  steamers  Sunshine  and  Fulton  resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
license  of  pilots  on  both  steamers,  Eidward  J.  Houser,  pilot  of  the  Fulton,  and 
Bartlett  Nixon,*  pilot  of  the  Sunshine,  Capt  Bartlett  Nixon  of  the  steamer 
Sunshine,  appealed  to  the  supervising  inspector,  sixth  district,  who  sustained 
the  decision  of  the  local  inspectors. 

November  11, — The  license  of  William  H.  Weber,  chief  engineer,  was  sus- 
pended 60  days  for  negligence.  Violation  of  section  4441  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

December  12. — The  towing  steamer  Al  Martin,  while  en  route  down  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  and  when  near  Sand  Ripple,  struck  a  hidden  obstruction,  causing 
her  to  sink.  The  accident  proved  a  total  loss  of  vessel,  valued  at  $10,000.  No 
lives  lost 

LOCAL  DISTBIOT  OF  BVANSVILLE,   IRD. 

1903. 

January  H, — Charges  of  intemperance  preferred  against  James  L.  Ellis  were 
investigated  and  sustained.  His  license  as  chief  engineer  was  suspended  for  90 
days  for  violation  of  section  4441,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

February  IS. — C.  D.  Miner,  master  of  the  steamer  Sunbeam,  was  charged  with 
navigating  the  above-named  steamer  without  a  licensed  engineer  in  violation  of 
sections  4438  and  4463,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  The  accused 
plead  guilt}',  and  his  license  as  second-class  pilot  was  suspended  for  30  days, 
and  the  case  was  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

February  18. — Morley  Behymer  was  charged  with  acting  as  engineer  on  the 
steamer  Sunbeam  without  a  license.  The  accused  plead  guilty,  and  the  case 
was  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

March  4' — While  the  steamer  Charley  Curlin  was  en  route  from  Calhoun  to 
Llvermore,  Ky.,  on  Groon  River,  in  making  a  landing,  she  struck  a  hidden 
obstruction  and  sunk.  No  lives  lost  Boat  was  raised  and  repaired  at  a  cost 
estimated  at  $2,0*K). 

March  20. — While  the  steamer  John  A.  Wood  and  tow  were  lying  at  School- 
house  Landing,  Ind.,  Ben  McCullom,  one  of  the  crew,  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned. 

March  28. — Charles  Hammock,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  City  of  Mem- 
phis, fell  overboard  and  was  drowned  while  the  boat  was  making  a  landing  at 
Cairo,  111. 

April  8.— William  Fox,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  D.  A.  Nisbet,  fell  over- 
board from  a  new  hull  lying  alongside  and  was  drowned. 

June  26, — While  the  transfer  steamer  Henry  Marquand  was  lying  at  her  dock 
at  Cairo,  III.,  her  main  steam  pipe  gave  way  in  a  defective  place.  No  one  hurt 
Damage  estimated  at  $150. 

July  21. — ^The  steamer  Joe  Fowler  was  en  route  from  Bvansville,  Ind.,  to 
Paducah,  Ky.,  and  when  alongside  of  Wabash  Island  broke  her  water-wheel 
shaft.    No  other  damage  done.    Cost  of  repairs  estimated  at  $350. 

July  22.— John  H.  Thacker,  chief  engineer,  violated  section  4441,  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  by  his  intemperate  habits  to  such  an  extent  that 
renewal  of  his  license  was  refused  on  August  14. 

August  15.— B.  I.  Stockdale,  managing  owner  of  the  gasoline  boat  Tecumseh, 
plead  guilty  to  having  carried  excursions  on  the  above-named  boat  without  a 
permit,  at  various  times  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  in  violation  of 
sections  4465  and  44G6,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  The  case  was 
reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

August  15. — B.  I.  Stockdale  plead  guilty  to  having  navigated  the  gasoline  boat 
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Tecumseh  without  having  a  licensed  engineer  on  board,  at  varlons  times  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  in  violation  of  sections  4438,  4441,  and  4463, 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  The  case  was  reported  to  the  United 
States  district  attorney. 

August  15. — B.  I.  Stoclcdale  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  acted  as 
engineer  on  the  gasoline  boat  Tecumseh  at  various  times  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1903,  in  violation  of  section  4438,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States.    The  case  was  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

Augttat  15, — Fred  L.  Kenne^,  a  first-class  pilot,  plead  guilty  to  having  acted 
as  pilot  outside  the  territory  prescribed  on  his  license  at  various  times  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  violation  of  section  4442,  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States.  His  license  as  first-class  pilot  was  suspended  for  30  days, 
and  the  case  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

September  4* — Charles  EL  Shambaugh  acted  as  engineer  without  license  on  an 
unnamed  steamboat  on  the  Wabash  River  at  various  times  between  June  25  and 
July  7,  in  violation  of  sections  4441  and  4438,  Revise  Statutes  of  the  United 
States.  Case  was  investigated,  guilt  substantiated,  and  case  reported  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney. 

Septemhcr  4- — H.  L.  West  acted  as  pilot  without  license  on  an  unnamed 
steamboat  on  the  Wabash  River  at  various  tim^s  between  June  25  and  July  7,  in 
violation  of  sections  4442  and  4438,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Case  investigated,  guilt  substantiated,  and  case  reported  to  the  United  States 
district  attorney. 

September  4. — Wallace  Marshall,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  violated  sections  4399  and 
4400,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  that  he  was  managing  owner  in 
an  unnamed  steamboat  running  without  first  being  inspected  and  without 
licensed  officers  on  board,  at  various  times  between  June  25  and  July  7.  Matter 
was  investigated  and  case  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

September  4- — ^Daniel  McWolverton  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  habitual 
Intemperance,  in  violation  of  section  4441,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  license  as  assistant  engineer  was  revoked. 

September  29, — ^Joseph  Woodward  was  reported  for  having  acted  as  pilot  of 
the  steamer  Cora  Belle  without  a  license,  in  violation  of  section  4438,  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  On  receipt  of  evidence  sufiicient  to  warrant  his 
guilt,  the  case  was  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

October  27, — John  R.  Sheppeard,  assistant  engineer,  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  negligence  at  various  times  since  October,  1902,  in  violation  of  section  4441, 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  his  license  was  revoked. 

November  27. — ^Whlle  the  steamer  Monie  Bauer  was  en  route  down  the  Ohio 
River,  at  a  point  near  Bay  City,  111.,  a  top  flue  collapsed,  scalding  Samuel  Beard, 
one  of  the  crew,  to  death. 

LOCAL  DIBTBIOT  OT  RABHVILLE,  TERN. 

1908. 

February  20. — Steamer  City  of  Glifton  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  while 
lying  at  the  bank  at  Clifton,  Tenn.,  on  Tennessee  River.  The  fire  started  near 
the  forward  main  stairway  from  cause  unknown.  Steamer  valued  at  $30,000. 
No  loss  of  life. 

Afarch  5. — Steamers  Henrietta  and  J.  B.  Richardson  collided  near  Clarksvill^, 
Tenn.,  on  Cumberland  River,  resulting  in  damage  to  the  former  steamer  $500. 
No  loss  of  life.  Investigated  March  20,  suspending  the  license  of  A.  J.  Cowli- 
shaw,  pilot  of  steamer  Henrietta,  for  20  days,  for  violation  of  rules  2  and  9  of 
the  rules  for  the  government  of  pilots.  The  license  of  Lafayette  Spillers,  master 
and  pilot  of  the  J,  B.  Richardson,  was  suspended  20  days  for  violating  rule  2 
of  the  rules  for  the  government  of  pilots. 

April  25. — ^Wesley  Rol)erts,  colored  deck  hand  on  the  steamer  Sam  A.  Conner, 
fell  overboard  at  Ashlesrs  Landing,  on  Tennessee  River,  and  was  drowned  before 
assistance  could  reach  him. 

May  24' — Mrs.  Mary  Massey,  passenger  on  steamer  Decatur  No.  i,  fell  over- 
board when  near  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  drowned  before  assistance  could  reach  her. 

June  24. — Steamer  J.  T.  Reeder  broke  her  water-wheel  shaft  when  near  Flor- 
ence, Ala.    Damage  to  property  estimated  at  $500. 

July  28. — Charges  were  preferred  against  George  W.  Smith,  first-class  pilot, 
for  violation  of  section  9,  Rule  V,  of  the  rules  and  regulations.    The  accused 
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plead  ^ilty,  and  his  license  was  suspended  for  10  days  for  failing  to  exclude 
passengers  from  the  pilot  house  on  steamer  Tennessee. 

September  22, — Charges  were  preferred  against  Thomas  B.  Latham,  chief 
engineer,  for  violation  of  section  4441,  Revised  Statutes.  The  accused  plead 
guilty,  and  his  license  was  suspended  60  days  for  intemperance. 

LOCAL  DIBTBICT  Or  MEMPHIS,  TENN, 

1903. 

January  8. — While  en  route  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  the 
steamer  Lucille  Rowland  struck  a  hidden  obstruction  in  the  Arkansas  River  and 
sunk.    Damage  to  vessel  and  cargo,  $6,700.    No  lives  lost 

February  6, — John  Hawkins,  colored  deck  hand  on  steamer  Peters  Lee,  fell 
overboard  while  said  steamer  was  en  route  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  was  drowned. 

March  9, — Steamer  Delta,  while  en  route  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  when  near  Mayersville,  Miss.,  struck  a  snag  and  sunk.  No  lives  lost. 
Steamer  was  subsequently  raised  and  repAired.    Damage,  $10,000. 

March  9. — John  German,  mate  of  the  steamer  Jack  Rabbit,  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned  while  steamer  was  en  route  from  Rosedale,  Miss.,  to  Clarendon, 
Ark. 

March  28, — Steamer  Hazel  Rice,  en  route  from  Helena  to  Wittsburg,  Ark., 
struck  the  railroad  bridge  at  Madison,  Ark.  Damage  to  boat,  $250.  No  lives 
lost. 

April  5, — Steamer  James  Lee  was  charged  with  navigating  without  a  full  com- 
X)lement  of  officers.  In  violation  of  section  44G3,  Revised  Statutes.  Case  investi- 
gated and  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  surveyor  of 
customs. 

April  3. — Steamer  Robei't  E.  Lee  was  charged  with  navigating  without  a  full 
complement  of  officers,  in  violation  of  section  4468,  Revised  Statutes.  Case 
investigated  and  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  surveyor  of 
customs. 

April  S. — Steamer  Oeoi'gia  Lee  was  charged  with  navigating  without  a  full 
complement  of  officers,  in  violation  of  section  4163,  Revised  Statutes.  Case 
investigated  and  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  surveyor  of 
customs. 

April  10, — Steamer  Bayou  Meto  violated  section  4426,  Revised  Statutes,  In 
that  »nid  steamer  was  navigated  without  inspection  and  licensed  officers.  Case 
was  reported  to  United  States  district  attorney  and  surveyor  of  customs. 

April  28. — Steamer  Maud  Kilgore,  from  some  unknown  cause,  foundered  and 
Bunk  at  the  mouth  of  La  Anguille  River.    Damage  $1,000.    No  lives  lost 

May  SO, — Josie  Jackson,  a  passenger  on  steamer  Conveyor,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  thrown  overboard  by  another  passenger  and  di'owned  while  steamer 
was  en  route  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  Hickman,  Ky. 

May  SO, — Henry  Kennedy,  passenger,  fell  overboard  off  the  steamer  City  of 
Idaho  near  Augusta,  Ark.,  and  was  drowned. 

May  30, — Steamer  Jack  Rabbit,  en  route  from  Rosedale,  Miss.,  to  Clarendon, 
Ark.,  struck  a  snag  near  the  head  of  Sibleys  Island,  on  White  River,  and  sunk. 
Damage  to  boat  and  cargo,  $2,000.    No  lives  lost. 

June  25, — Steamer  Vicksburg,  while  moored  to  the  bank  near  this  harbor,  was 
cauglit  on  a  submerged  piling  by  a  rapidly  falling  river  and  sunk.  No  lives  lost 
Damage  $12,000. 

July  8. — Steamer  Lucille  NoicJand,  en  route  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  struck  a  hidden  obstruction  near  Fites  Landing,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  and  sunk.  Damage  to  vessel  and  cargo,  $13,000.  Tom  Mount,  deck  hand, 
was  drowned. 

July  16, — John  McCulIem,  deck  hand  on  the  steamer  Joseph  B,  Williams,  fell 
overboard  from  one  of  the  barges  in  tow,  and  was  drowned  near  Helena,  Ark. 

August  12, — W.  F.  Starnes,  master  and  owner  of  steamer  Bemi<^,  was 
charged  with  violation  of  section  4438  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  in  navigating  said  steamer  without  a  licensed  pilot  Case  investigated 
and  reiK)rted  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  surveyor  of  customs. 

September  19, — ^Thomas  Bibb,  a  colored  deck  hand  on  steamer  Kate  Adams, 
engaged  in  an  altercation  with  another  deck  hand  and  was  killed  while  steamer 
was  coming  into  port 

October  15. — Alonzo  Reed,  chief  engineer,  was  charged  with  obstructing  the 
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safety  valves  on  steamer  Avalon,  in  violation  of  section  4437  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  Case  Investigated,  and  for  reason  of  charges  not 
being  sustained  the  accused  was  dismissed. 

•  B.   L.   DOBSEY, 

Supervising  Inspector,  Sixth  District. 
The  SuFEBViBiNQ  Inspectob-Generai^ 

Washington,  D,  O, 


SEVENTH   DISTRICT. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Sebvige, 
Office  op  U.  S.  Supebvibino  Inspectob, 

Oinovnnati,  Ohio,  December  SI,  190S. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  genera]  business  transacted  in  the  seventh 
supervising  district  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 

Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service,  etc. 


Local  district 

Inspected. 

New  vessels 
added  to  service. 

Gone  out  of 
service. 

€k>ne  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Grose 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Olncimiatj.  OWo 

67 

79 

88 

142 

16,710 
8,600 

24,138 

2 

6 

7 

10 

242 

811 

900 

1,846 

17 

U 

8 

4,728 

2,879 

602 

Qalliimlis,  Ohio 

6 
8 

7 

16 
20 

303 

248 

1,238 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Total 

816 
888 

62,969 
64,113 

26 
24 

2,799 

2,144 

1,879 
8,158 

89 
80 

7,607 

Total  in  previous  year. . . 

4,283 

Decrease 

12 

1,144 

11 

1,279 

Tncrease 

1 

665 

9 

8,824 

Boilers  inspected. 


Number 

in- 
spected. 

Number 

de- 
fective. 

Number 

con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drums. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

Boiler 
heads. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio -  -  - 

100 
158 
102 
421 

26 

84 

15 

16 

7 

194 

6 

8 

6 

80 

2 

88 
56 
89 
12 

8 

Gallinolis.  Ohio 

5 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

8 

1 

1 

819 

2 

4 

Total 

841 
824 

428 
873 

2 

18 

231 
282 

49 
85 

6 
8 

194 
202 

18 

Total  previous  year 

20 

Decrf^uie 

11 

1 

8 

2 

In^TfvufA      .  _         -  - 1           17 

66 

14 

8 

1 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vesfielB. 

Sail  ve.ssels 
and  barges. 

Local  district. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 

pilots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

Pilots. 

Joint 
pilots 
and 
engi- 
neers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

Total. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gallipolis,  Ohio 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 
Pittsburg,  Pa 

15 

13 

2 

9 

12 
18 

7 
41 

68 
52 

14 
64 

«^>**— -- 

7 
28 
10 
17 

8 

i" 

27 

48 
12 
85 

117 

159 

45 

216 

Total 

38 
115 

78 
006 

183 
53 

62 
217 

4 

13 

172 
846 

537 

Total  previous  year. . 

1,849 

' 

1 

Decrease 

77 

628 

155 

8 

674 

i 

1,812 

Increase  

180 

' 
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Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws. 


Investigations. 

Appeals. 

Local  district. 

Cases 

investi- 
gated. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licenses 

sus- 
pended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 
ported to 
district 
attorney 
and  to 
chief  offi- 
cers of 
customs. 

Num- 
ber 
of  ap- 
i;)ea]s. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 
sus- 
tained. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  

15 
6 

7 
8 

8 
i 

1 
6 

GalUpolis,  Ohio 

Wheelimc,  W.  Va 

Pittsbnrfir.  Pa    

11 

7 

4 

4 

Total 

38 
19 

16 
1 

16 
,18 

11 
8 

Total  previous  year . . . 

i 

6 

1 

4 

Decrease 

4 

5 

1 

4 

Increase. 

18 

15 

8 

9 

Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  32, 190S, 


District. 


Supervising  inspector,  seventh  district 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

GaUipolis,  Ohio 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Aggregate 


Salaries. 


$8,000.00 
8,i00.00 
8.400.00 
8,400.00 
4,888.84 


14,588.84 


Traveling 
expenses. 


$808.40 

88.80 

478.60 

876.90 

880.66 


1,676.65 


Incidentals. 


$5.60 

18.98 

48.88 

4.75 

6.95 


78.64 


Total. 


$8,401.00 
8,608.18 
8,915.82 
8,781.65 
4,674.84 


16,178.48 


Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested  for  material  to  he  used  in  marine  hoilsrs,  in 
the  seventh  district^  for  the  year  ended  December  Sl^  1905, 


Local  district. 

Whole 
num- 
ber 
tested. 

Sam- 
ples of 
steel. 

Sam- 
ples of 
iron. 

Steel 

failed  in 

tensile 

strength. 

Iron 

failed  in 

tensile 

strength. 

Steel 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 

area. 

Iron 
ftoaedin 
reduc- 
tion of 
area. 

Failed 
in  elon- 
gation. 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

8 
835 

8 
885 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

17 

MISCELLATIEOnS. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  Inspections  the  following  boilers  were 
inspected  in  United  States  Government  steamers  and  in  United  States  Govern- 
ment buildings  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 


Local  insijection  dis- 
trict. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 
Pittsburg,  Pa.-.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.... 


Name  of  steamer  or  building. 


BTBAMERS. 

E.  A.  Woodruff 

Goldenrod 

Leota 

Wenonah 

Loma 

Slackwater 

General  Theodore  Schwan. 


BuiLDnras. 


Custom-house. 
Poetroffice 


Port  where  inspected. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

....do 

Marietta,  Ohio... 
Pittsburg,  Pa.... 

do 

....do 

do 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.... 


Date  In- 
spected. 


Apr.  81 
June  10 


Aug.  4 
...-do... 
Aug.  8 
Sept.  18 


Jan.  81 
Dec.  80 


Number 

of  boilers 

insiiect- 

ed. 


6 
8 
8 

1 
1 
8 

4 


8 

8 
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Casualtibs,  Violations,  and  Investigations, 
local  distbiot  of  cincinnati,  ohio. 

1903. 

February  9. — David  HolmaD,  colored,  deck  band,  fell  overboard  and  drowned 
from  steamer  City  of  Cincinnati  at  Vevay,  Ind.  The  yawl  was  lowered  and 
every  effort  made  to  save  him. 

February  IS. — Albert  J.  Gould,  master  of  the  steamer  W.  O.  O'Neil,  was 
charged  with  violation  of  section  4439  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Investigated. 
('barges  not  proven.    Dismissed. 

March  18, — The  steamer  Frank  Miller,  ascending  the  Ohio  River  at  Vevay, 
Ind.,  broke  her  water-wheel  shaft  and  knocked  out  both  heads  of  starboard  cyl- 
inder.   No  one  was  injured.    Damage,  alK>ut  $500. 

March  SO, — ^Kirk  Culver,  master  and  pilot,  was  charged  with  violation  of  sec- 
tions 4439  and  4442,  Revised  Statutes.  Violations  admitted.  License  sus- 
pended for  a -period  of  60  days. 

April  1, — ^John  Barnaby,  colored,  ash  hauler  on  steamer  Indiana,  fell  into  the 
river  while  working  in  the  wheel,  at  Cincinnati  wharf,  and  drowned  before 
assistance  could  reach  him. 

April  6. — Steamer  City  of  Wheeling,  descending  the  Ohio  River  near  Eth- 
ridge  Landing,  Ky.,  broke  her  water-wheel  shaft  Cost  of  repair  estimated  at 
SI ,600.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

May  1, — Steamer  Tacoma,  while  lying  at  wharf  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  burst 
safety-valve  chamber  on  port  boiler.    No  one  hurt.    Cost  of  repair,  $50. 

June  26, — Steamer  Courier,  ascending  the  Ohio  River  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
broke  strboard  wrist,  causing  engine  to  run  through.  Albert  Johns,  chief 
engineer,  was  slightly  injured.    Cost  of  repairs,  about  $500. 

July  1. — Steamers  Sunshine  and  City  of  Wheeling,  both  descending  the  Ohio 
River,  collided  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  Investigated.  Both  pilots  admitted 
violation  of  pilot  Rule  II  and  section  4442,  Revised  Statutes.  The  license  of 
Lucien  E.  Bo  wen,  master  and  pilot,  and  of  Charles  W.  Brasher,  master  and 
pilot,  were  suspended  for  a  period  of  30  days  each. 

July  7, — ^Frank  C.  Thomas,  pilot,  was  charged  with  being  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  while  on  duty  as  pilot  of  the  ferry  steamer  Whisper  at  Augusta,  Ky. 
Violation  admitted.    License  susi)ended  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

July  17. — William  Elsholz,  deck  hand,  fell  overboard  and  drowned  fron\ 
steamer  Sunshine  as  she  was  backing  out  from  Petersburg,  Ky. .  The  yawl  was 
lowered  and  every  effort  made  to  save  him. 

July  27, — Charles  Durrah,  colored,  cabin  boy  on  steamer  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
was  seated  on  the  outside  guard  rail  of  the  boat,  laid  up  at  wharf  boat  at  Cin- 
cinnati, lost  his  balance,  fell  overboard,  and  drowned  before  aid  could  reach 
him. 

August  1, — ^The  steamer  Adelle,  with  one  barge  in  tow,  ascending  the  Ohio 
River  just  below  Coney  Island,  Ohio,  collided  with  the  steamer  Hudson,  de- 
scending. Case  investigated.  License  of  Frank  P.  Mooar,  pilot  of  steamer 
Adelle,  was  suspended  for  a  period  of  30  days. 

August  25, — Steamer  Wa^h  Honshell,  laid  up  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  caught  fire 
from  sparks  from  blacksmith  forge.  Damage  to  upper  works,  $5,000.  No  per- 
sons injured. 

September  S, — Steamers  Tom  Rees  No,  2  and  Val  P.  Collins,  both  descending 
tbe  Ohio  River  at  California,  Ky.,  with  tows  of  coal,  had  an  unavoidable  colli- 
sion, sinking  one  barge  of  coal  in  tow  of  the  Rces  and  doing  small  damage  to 
the  Collins, 

September  S, — Steamer  Dave  Wood,  descending,  and  the  Bill  Clark,  ascend- 
ing, the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  collided.  Damage  to  the  upper  works 
of  steamer  Dave  Wood,  about  $1,500.  John  Bartlett  fireman  on  the  Dave 
Wood,  is  missing,  supposed  to  have  been  drowned.  Investigated.  License  of 
D.  A.  McDonald,  jr.,  pilot  of  tbe  Dave  Wood,  suspended  for  30  days.  License 
of  Charles  K.  Walker,  pilot  of  the  Bill  Clark,  suspended  for  20  days. 

September  5, — ^Alvin  T.  Nash,  engineer  of  pleasure  yacht  Senator,  was  raising 
steam  while  yacht  was  laid  up  at  the  foot  of  Delta  avenue,  Cincinnati,  when 
l)oiler  tube  collapsed,  scalding  him  on  legs  and  arms.  He  died  three  days  later 
from  nervous  shock. 
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September  16. — O.  Williams,  colored,  rouster  on  steamer  Levi  J,  Workum, 
fell  overboard  while  steamer  was  lying  at  Florence,  Ind.,  and  was  drowned. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  save  him. 

September  28. — William  Donnelly,  of  Chilo,  Ohio,  a  passenger  on  steamer 
Lizzie  Bay,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned  near  Elghtmile,  Ohio. 

October  10. — Steamer  Sunahine,  descending  the  Ohio  River,  struck  a  hidden 
obstruction  at  Marshal  is  Landing,  Ky.,  and  sunk.  Was  raised  and  repaired. 
Damage,  about  $500.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

October  17. — William  T.  Jones,  chief  engineer  of  steamer  W.  U.  Oi'apevine, 
was  charged  with  intemperance.  Investigated.  Charge  not  proven.  Dis- 
missed. 

October  23. — Steamer  Florence  Marmet,  descending  the  Ohio  River,  struck  a 
hidden  obstruction  near  the  mouth  of  Little  Miami  River  and  sunk.  Steamer 
raised  and  repaired.    Amount  of  damage  not  reported.    No  lives  lost. 

October  26. — John  R.  Holcroft,  assistant  engineer  of  steiuner  City  of  Cincin^ 
nati,  charged  with  unskiUfulness.  Investigated.  Charge  not  sustained.  Dis- 
missed. 

November  28. — Steamer,  Coal  City,  ascending  the  Ohio  River  with  an  empty 
tow,  struck  a  snag  near  Vanceburg,  Ky.,  and  sunk.  Was  raised  und  will  be 
repaired.    Estimated  damage,  $3,000.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

November  28. — Eugene  E.  Smith,  chief  engineer,  charged  with  violation  of 
section  4441,  Revised  Statutes.  Violation  admitted.  License  suspended  for  a 
period  of  00  days. 

December  ^.---James  Daly,  while  attempting  to  step  from  steamer  Indiana  to 
wharf  boat,  at  Risiugsun,  Ind.,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned  before  assist- 
ance could  reach  him. 

December  6. — Clayton  L.  Crawford,  chief  engineer,  charged  with  violation 
of  section  4446,  Revised  Statutes.  Investigated.  Crawford  found  to  have  been 
acting  under  an  expired  license.  Referred  to  United  States  district  attorney, 
who  dismissed  the  case. 

December  20. — Steamer  Ada  V.,  laid  up  at  Newport  Ky.,  sunk  by  her  bitts 
pulling  out,  knocking  a  hole  In  her  hull.  Steamer  has  been  raised,  and  will  be 
repaired.    Estimated  damage,  $500.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

December  27. — Steamer  W.  H.  Oi-apevine,  lying  at  her  wharf  at  foot  of  Vine 
street,  was  cut  down  by  ice  and  totally  destroyed.  Valuation,  $10,000.  No 
lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

LOCAL  DISTBIOT  OF  OALLIPOLIS,  OHIO. 

*  1903. 

January  3. — Steamer  Mariner  was  ascending  the  Ohio  River  with  an  empty 
tow  trailing  in  ice,  and  when  near  Ravenswood,  W.  Va.,  George  West,  a  deck 
hand,  fell  from  yawl  that  was  being  pulled  from  barges  to  steamer  and  was 
drowned  before  assistance  could  reach  lilm. 

February  2. — Samuel  Quillen,  a  deck  hand  on  steamer  Convoy,  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned  at  Handiey,  W.  Va. 

February  5. — Steamers  Sam  Brown  and  Charles  Broicn,  descending  the  Ohio 
River  with  tows  of  coal,  collided  near  Galllpolis,  Ohio,  on  account  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  drift  under  the  barges  while  laid  up  in  fog.  One  boat  sunk.  Damage. 
$1,200. 

February  28. — Steamer  Excel  struck  a  snag  at  Lock  No.  5,  Little  Kanawha 
River,  capsized  and  sunk.    Raised  and  repaired  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500. 

May  27. — Steamer  H.  M.  Stafford  was  referred  to  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  navigating  under  an  expired  certificate  and  without  a  licensed  engineer. 

June  2. — The  license  of  Chief  Engineer  Joseph  B.  Gilpin  was  suspended  30 
days  for  intemperance. 

September  5, — ^The  license  of  Chief  Engineer  James  A.  Summers  was  sus- 
pended for  60  days  for  acting  as  pilot  on  the  steamer  Liberty  without  license, 
and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

September  5. — Frank  Gay  was  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney 
for  acting  as  chief  engineer  on  the  steamer  Liberty  without  license. 

September  28. — The  license  of  Chief  Engineer  George  B.  Butcher  was  sus- 
pended for  30  days  for  acting  as  pilot  on  steamer  Champion  No.  2  without  a 
license. 

October  1. — ^The  license  of  Master  and  Pilot  Louis  B.  Allen  was  suspended  for 
60  days  for  intemperance. 
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October  IJ.^The  ferry  steamer  Champion  No.  2  sunk  at  her  float,  at  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio,  from  having  a  hole  punched  In  her  side.  Was  raised  and  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  about  $600.    No  lives  lost 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

1903. 

January  1, — Henry  Jackson,  deck  hand  on  steamer  Qreenwood,  slipped  and 
fell,  injuring  his  head,  while  carrying  off  freight  at  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 
Was  sent  to  Marine  Hospital,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he  died  January  29. 

January  5. — While  steamer  Iron  Age  was  laid  up  at  Dllleys  Bottom,  the  pilot 
house  caught  fire,  doing  slight  damage. 

January  27. — Patrick  McCrail,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio,  a  passenger  on  the  steamer 
H.  K.  Bedford,  disappeared  between  Moundsvllle,  W.  Va.,  and  Powhatan,  Ohio, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  drowned. 

February  16. — ^William  Park,  deck  hand  on  the  steamer  P.  M.  Pfeil,  fell  over- 
board and  was  drowned  near  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

February  22. — While  steamer  Tom  Rces  A'o.  2  was  laid  up  with  a  tow  at  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  backing  up  under  a  slow  bell,  three  deck  hands  attemi)ted 
to  row  around  her  wheel  and  were  drawn  under  it  William  Crothers,  of  Pitts- 
burg, was  drowned. 

July  4. — James  A-  Fontaine,  Jr.,  a  passenger  on  steamer  Leroy,  fell  from  the 
hurricane  roof  and  was  drowned,  at  Moundsvllle,  W.  Va. 

July  11. — Steamer  Leroy  broke  main  wheel  shaft,  at  Gapltana  Island,  W.  Va. 
Damage,  about  $500. 

July  11. — Robert  McG.  Steel,  deck  hand  on  steamer  Ben  Hur,  was  killed  at 
Cains.  Landing,  Ohio,  while  carrying  gas  pipe. 

August  29. — William  Pratt  and  Anthony  Halleran,  passengers  on  steamer 
Charon^  engaged  in  a  fight.    Both  fell  overboard  and  were  drowned. 

LOCAL   DISTBIOI'  OF   PITTSBUBG,   PA. 

1903. 

January  16. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Chief  Engineer  Thomas  Dono- 
van for  carrying  excessive  steam  on  the  George  W.  Moredock  and  allowing  the 
steamer  to  be  navigated  in  an  unsafe  condition.  Investigated.  Charge  not  sus- 
tained. The  license  of  Thomas  Donovan  was  suspended  for  30  days  for  care- 
lessness and  neglect  of  duty. 

January  16. — Steamer  Columbia,  while  laid  up  at  the  Pittsburg  wharf,  caught 
fire  and  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  Steamer  was  rebuilt  Estimated  loss, 
$20,000. 

February  1. — William  King,  a  carpenter  on  steamer  Ford  City,  repairing 
wheel  at  Braddock,  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

February  11. — Steamers  Vulcan  and  Rover  collided  while  descending  the 
Monongahela  River,  near  Pine  Run,  mashing  the  wheel  of  Vulcan  and  sinking  a 
loaded  coal  boat  in  tow  of  the  Rover.  Estimated  damage,  $925.  Case  investi- 
gated.   Unavoidable  collision. 

February  26. — Steamer  Twilight  and  H.  P.  Dilsworth  collided  while  descend- 
ing the  Monongahela  River  near  McKeesport,  Pa.,  damaging  the  Dilsworth  about 
$},000.  Case  investigated.  License  of  James  W.  Downer,  pilot  of  the  steamer 
Twilight  was  suspended  20  days  for  unskillfulness. 

March  S. — Louis  Kraft,  engineer  of  steamer  Iron  Age,  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned  while  steamer  w^as  laid  up  cleaning  boilers  at  John  A.  Woods  Landing, 
Ohio. 

March  7. — Ferry  steamer  Neptune,  while  crossing  the  Ohio  River  from  Pltts- 
l»urg  to  Allegheny  with  eight  passengers,  was  backed  into  by  steamer  Margaret 
and  wrecked.  No  lives  lost  Estimated  damage,  $1,000.  Case  investigated 
and  the  license  of  Samuel  V.  Carter,  pilot  of  the  Margaret,  was  suspended  for 
a  period  of  60  days  for  recklessness  and  unskillfulness. 

March  15. — Steamer  Harry  No.  2,  while  lying  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  caught  fire 
and  was  burned.  No  loss  of  life.  Estimated  damage,  $3,500.  Steamer  was 
rebuilt 

April  17. — ^Andrew  Leacher,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  dredge  steamer  Independ- 
ent, fell  overboard  and  was  drowned  at  Bunola,  Pa.,  while  exchanging  loaded 
liata  for  empties. 
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April  18. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineer  G.  A.  Wright  for  weight- 
ing the  safety  valTes  and  carrying  excessive  steam  on  the  steamer  Oatharyn, 
Case  investigated.    Charges  not  sustained. 

April  19, — Steamers  Bertha^  ascending,  and  W,  C.  Jittte,  descending,  the  Mo- 
nongahela  River,  collided  In  a  fog  near  Wests  Landing,  damaging  a  harge  In 
tow  of  the  Bertha  and  striking  a  coal  boat  In  tow  of  the  Jutte.  Estimated 
damage,  $2,800.     Investigaed.    Collision  unavoidable. 

April  19. — Steamers  R.  L,  Aubrey,  ascending  light,  and  Janws  Moran,  descend- 
ing with  a  loaded  tow,  collided  near  the  head  of  Brunot  Island,  Ohio  River,  sink- 
ing a  coal  boat.  Estimated  loss,  $2,500.  Investigated.  Pilots  of  both  steamers 
were  exonerated. 

April  22. — M.  Mullen,  a  de(^  hand  on  the  passenger  steamer  Rose  Hite,  fell 
overboard  and  was  drowned  above  Lock  No.  3,  on  Monongahela  River. 

April  22. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineer  Carl  A.  Watson  for  car- 
rying excessive  steam  on  steamer  Hazel  L.  Watson  and  nmning  said  steamer 
with  expired  certificate.  Charges  were  withdrawn  before  an  investigation  was 
held. 

April  22. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineers  Francis  A.  Brunner  and 
George  B.  Alexander  for  weighting  the  safety  valves  and  carrying  excessive 
steam   on   the   steamer   Carbon.    Investigated.    Charges   were   not   sustained. 

April  22. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineers  Harry  Clawson  and 
Albert  Barrel  for  weighting  the  safety  valves  and  carrying  excessive  steam  on 
the  steamer  Little  Dick.    Investigated.    Charges  were  not  sustained. 

April  22. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineers  Willam  Stanley  and 
Griffith  Donaldson  for  weighting  the  safety  valves  and  carrying  excessive  steam 
on  the  steamer  Cyclone.  Charges  were  withdrawn  before  an  investigation  was 
held. 

April  27. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineeers  William  Williams  and 
Francis  M.  Cooper  for  weighting  the  safet:^  valves  and  carrying  excessive  steam 
on  the  steamer  Pittsburgh.  The  charges  were  withdrawn  before  an  investiga- 
tion was  held. 

April  27. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineers  O.  K.  McKeage  and 
Arthur  McKay  for  weighting  the  safety  valves  and  carrying  excessive  steam 
on  the  steamer  Jim  Wood.    Investigated.    Charges  not  sustained. 

April  27. — Charges  were  preferred  against  Engineers  John  Henning  and 
Frank  Jenkins  for  weighting  the  safety  valves  and  carrying  excessive  steam  on 
the  steamer  Tornado.  The  case  was  investigated  and  the  license  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer John  Henning  was  suspended  for  a  period  of  90  days,  and  the  ease  was 
reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney. 

May  25. — Steamer  M.  Dougherty,  while  lying  at  Brown's  station,  sprang  a 
leak  and  sunk.  No  one  on  board,  and  no  steam  up.  Steamer  was  raised  and 
put  in  commission.    No  damage. 

May  26. — Thomas  Sandei*s,  colored,  fireman  on  steamer  Rose  Hite,  fell  over- 
board and  drowned  in  the  Monongahela  River  alx>ve  Lock  No  2. 

May  28. — Steamer  Nellie  Walton,  while  descending  the  Ohio  River,  with  a 
tow  of  coal,  grounded  her  tow  at  the  Trap,  swung  around,  capsized,  and  sunk. 
Steamer  wrecked  and  abandoned.    Estimated  loss  $10,000. 

June  2. — William  A.  Ruth,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Rose  Hite,  was  re- 
ported by  her  master  as  having  gone  ashore  and  came  back  to  the  boat 
intoxicated. 

June  7. — Steamer  Olivette,  while  crossing  the  Alleghany  River  at  Six  Mile 
Island,  with  an  empty  tow,  struck  a  rock  and  sunk.  Steamer  raised  and  re- 
paired.   Estimated  damage,  $500. 

June  16. — Steamer  Mayflotcer,  while  backing  out  from  the  city  wharf,  Monon- 
gahela River,  collided  with  the  steamer  Dauntless,  mashing  the  head  of  the  lat- 
ter steamer.    Estimated  damage,  $300. 

July  9. — Elmer  Baker,  a  deck  hand  on  the  dredge  steamer  Rebecca,  lying  be- 
hind Brunot  Island,  went  ashore  In  yawl  about  9  p.  m.  to  get  an  empty  flat.  He 
did  not  return,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  found  in  the  river. 

July  2Jh — John  Gilmore,  a  deck  hand  on  steamer  Juniata,  caught  his  foot  in  a 
line  and  had  it  badly  crushed,  while  passing  into  Look  No.  5. 

August  2. — Harr>'  Bush,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Cadet,  fell  overboard 
and  drowned  opposite  Monongahela  City,  Pa. 

August  16. — Percy  Colgan,  a  passenger  on  the  steamer  J,  O.  Watson,  fell  over- 
ix>ard  and  was  drowned  while  the  steamer  was  landing  at  Monessen,  Pa. 
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September  2, — Steamer  OUpper,  while  lying  at  Walton's  coal  works  on  the 
Mouongahela  River,  took  fire  and  burned.    Total  loss,  $18,000.    No  loss  of  life. 

September  S, — Harry  Overfleld,  a  passenger  on  the  steamer  Isaac  N.  Mason, 
fell  overboard  and  drowned  near  Maidsville  Landing,  on  Monongahela  River. 

September  4- — The  dredge  steamer  Pittsburgh,  lying  in  the  Allegheny  River 
below  Forty-third  street,  sprang  a  leak  and  sunk.  No  persons  injured.  Steamer 
raised  and  repaired.    Estimated  damage,  |400. 

September  22. — ^James  Ramsey,  steward  on  steamer  Vuloan,  was  found  dead 
in  his  berth,  supposed  to  be  due  to  his  drinking  drugs. 

September  25, — While  the  steamer  /.  C.  Woodward  was  ascending  the  Monon- 
gahela River  near  Stoners  Run,  a  man  named  Rolland,  supposed  to  have  been 
beating  his  way,  walked  overboard  and  drowned. 

November  17, — Steamer  Return,  ascending  tlie  Alleghany  River  with  an  empty 
tow,  struck  a  hidden  obstruction  and  sunk.    Estimated  damage,  $2,000. 

November  23, — Steamers  Frank  Gilmore  and  Andrew  Axton  collided  on  the 
Monongahela  River  above  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  damaging  a  fiat  in  tow  of  the  Gilmore 
to  the  extent  of  $200. 

November  29. — Steamer  Oeorge  W,  Moredock,  while  Hying  at  Neals  Landing, 
Ohio  River,  caught  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed.  No  loss  of  life.  Estimated 
loss  of  steamer,  $12,000. 

December  i4. — Steamers  Vulcan  and  Vesta,  while  backing  through  Ice  with 
tows,  collided  on  the  Monongahela  River  at  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  damaging  the 
wheels  of  both  steamers.  No  investigation.  Unavoidable  accident  Estimated 
damage,  $300. 

S.  R.  Crumbaugh, 
Supervising  Inspector,  Seventh  District, 

The  SuPEBVisiNO  Inspector-General, 

Washington,  D,  C. 


EIGHTH   DISTRICT. 


Steamboat-Inspection  Service, 
Office  op  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  January  2,  IQOJf, 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  general  business  transacted  in  the  eighth 
supervising  district  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 

Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service,  etc. 


Local  district. 

Inspected. 

New  vessels 
added  to  service. 

Gk>ne  out  of 
service. 

Gone  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

OroBB 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Groes 
tonnage. 

No. 

66 

62 
81 
19 
68 
24 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Detroit.  Mich 

141 
174 
199 
116 
862 
•      156 

86,676 
160,061 

46.200 

»,078 
162,219 

76,480 

18 
12 
3 
1 
10 
14 

21,802 

21,940 

86 

6 

868 

81,012 

89,799 

Ghicaffo.111 

2 
2 

49 
821 

102,796 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Mara  nette.  Mich 

10,664 
8,687 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

8 
6 

116 
4,170 

68,829 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

28,026 

Total 

1,046 
1,068 

646,628 
486,806 

68 
60. 

74,702 
66,024 

12 
18 

4,666 
2,024 

269 

277 

248,749 

Total  in  previous  year . . . 

283,172 

Decrease 

7 

6 

18 

84,423 

Increase 

46,720 

8 

9,678 

2,632 

I 
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Boilers  inspected. 


Number 

in- 
spected. 

Number 

de- 
fective. 

Number 

con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drums. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

Boiler 
heads. 

Detroit.  Mich 

£11 
240 
249 
127 
847 
175 

2 
18 

8 
22 
14 

6 

1 
15 

6 
24 

7 

4 

» 

1 

<^h1ciWO.  Til 

1 

88 
1 
4 
6 
6 

QranoT HftVftii.  Mich 

2 

1 

Marauette.  Mich 

2 

5 
1 

2 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

1 

Port  Huron.  Mich 

1 

Total 

1,849 
1,866 

66 
69 

67 
109 

4 
4 

8 
11 

58 
40 

5 

Total  previous  year 

8 

Decraee.. ... 

16 

52 

8 

Increase 

6 

IS 

2 

1 

'               i 

• 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vessels. 

Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 

Local  district. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 
pilots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

PUots. 

Joint 
pilots 
and  en- 
gineers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Chief 
mates. 

TotAl. 

Detroit.  Mich 

• 

36 
21 
12 
9 
28 
52 

57 
60 
67 

28 
61 
96 

2 
18 
10 
1 
9 
5 

89 
70 
79 
41 
66 
88 

184 

Chlcairo.  Ill 

154 

GranoT  Havon.  Mich  _ 

1 

158 

Mn.miiAt.t^.  Mifth    _    -J    . 

1 

1 

79 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

1 

1.58 

Port  Huron.  Mich i     

238 

Total 

163 
1,064 

851 
1,068 

40 
89 

427 
2,037 

971 

Total  in  previous  year 

4.22B 

Decrease ._ 

981 

717 

1,610 

8,257 

Increase  . . . 

1 

Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws. 


Investigations. 

Appeals. 

Local  district. 

Cases 

in- 
vesti- 
gated. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licenses 

sus- 
I>euded. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

• 

Cases 
reported 
to  dis- 
trict at- 
torney, 
and  to 
chief 
officers 
of  cus- 
toms. 

Num- 
ber of 

peals. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 
sus- 
tained. 

Detroit,  Mich 

8 

1 

2 

2 
6 
2 
10 
2 
1 

1 

1 

Chicago.m 

Qrana  Haven,  Mich  . . . 

4 
12 

1 
4 

4 

Marquette ,  Mich 

1 
1 
4 

MUwaukee,  "Wis 

1 
2 

"•**-"-  "i 

Port  Huron .  Mich 

1 

2 

Total 

19 
17 

1 
4 

6 
8 

2 
2 

23 

4 

7 
10 

8 
8 

i' 

8 

Total  previous  year . . . 

6 

Decrease 

3 

2 

8 

1 

3 

IncnpA^Aa 

2 

19 

1 
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Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  1903, 


District. 


Supervising  inspector,  eighth  district 

Detroit,  Mich 

Chicago,  111 

Grand  Haven,  Mich 

Marquette,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Aggregate 


Salaries. 


$3,000.00 
4,469.63 
4,a02.16 
5,9^.00 
3,816.46 
7,397.80 
4,800.00 


32,8t».96 


Traveling 
expenses. 


1901.18 

106.20 

166.06 

1,866.70 

019.65 

1,496.74 

1,010.30 


6,050.78 


Incidentals. 


9111.80 
41.66 
66.13 
9.72 
16.91 
38.73 
86.61 


308.96 


Total. 


14,108.38 
4,619.30 
4,434.34 
6,666.48 
4,761,98 
8,680.87 
6,886.91 


89,839.63 


Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested  for  mateiial  to  he  used  in  marine  boilerSy  ifi  the 
eighth  district^  for  the  year  ended  December  SU  1903, 


Local  district. 

Whole 
num- 
ber 
tested. 

Sam- 
ples of 
steel. 

Sam- 
ples of 
Iron. 

Steel 
failed  in 

tennile 
strength. 

Iron 

f  aUed  in 

tensile 

strength. 

Steel 
failed 
reduc- 
tion 
of  area. 

Iron 
failed 
reduc- 
tion 
of  area. 

Failed 
in  elon- 
gation. 

Rejected 
for  sur- 
face 
defects. 

Detroit,  Mich 

da 

8 

3 

66 

38 
8 
3 

66 

4 

8 

Chicago,  m.  a 

Chicago,  ni.  <> 

i 

1 

1 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  o 

aTested  at  the  mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  of  South  Chicago,  HI.,  by  Local  Inspector 
Stewart  H.  Moore,  of  Chicago,  HI. 

b  Tested  at  the  mills  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  of  South  Chicago,  HI.,  by  Local  Insi)eotor 
Boy  L.  Peck,  of  Chicago,  111. 

^Tested  at  the  miUs  of  the  IllinoiB  Steel  Company,  of  South  Chicago,  111.,  by  Assistant  Inspector 
Collins,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  inspections,  the  following  boilers  were 
inspected  on  United  States  Government  steamers  and  iu  United  States  Gov- 
ernment buildings  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 

Local  district  of  Detroit y  Mich, — March  25,  inspected  1  boiler  in  light-house 
tender  Haze  and  1  boiler  in  Bar  Point  light-ship ;  October  5,  Inspected  8  boilers 
in  post-ofiice  at  Detroit,  Mich. ;  September  15,  tested  material  intended  to  be 
employed  in  the  construction  of  2  boilers  for  United  States  public  building  at 
Helena,  Mont ;  October  28,  inspected  2  boilers  in  old  Federal  building  at  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  November  10,  inspected  2  boilers  at  Detroit  River  light ;  November  13. 
tested  material  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  2  boilers  for 
United  States  public  building  at  Helena,  Mont. 

Local  district  of  Chicago,  III. — May  14,  tested  2  boilers  in  U.  S.  S.  Dorothea  at 
Chicago;  June  23,  tested  the  boiler  in  U.  S.  S.  Dearborn  at  Chicago;  July  8, 
tested  2  boilers  at  Racine,  Wis.,  for  Major  Iloxie,  U.  S:  Army,  by  direction  of  the 
honorable  Supervising  Inspector-General,  Dei)artment  letter  dated  July  3,  1903. 
Unable  to  state  wbere  boilers  are  to  be  used. 

Local  district  of  Milwaukee^  Wis, — May  19,  inspected  1  new  boiler  in  steamer 
Food  at  Oshkosb,  Wis. 

Local  district  of  Grand  Haven,  Mich. — ^April  1,  inspected  1  boiler  in  each  of 
the  light-ships  Nos.  5.5,  56,  and  57.  Inspection  made  at  Cheboygan,  Mich. ; 
April  13,  inspected  at  Ferry sburg  new  steel  boiler  for  United  States  dredge,  to 
be  used  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investioations. 


LOCAL  DISTKICT  OF  DETROIT,    MICH. 

1903. 

January  5. — License  of  Alexander  H.  Meldrum,  assistant  engineer,  was 
revoked  for  violation  of  section  4445,  Revised  Statutes ;  making  false  statements 
in  his  application.  Case  reported  to  United  States  district  attorney,  Detroit 
January  5. 

February  5. — License  as  assistant  engineer  granted  to  Daniel  C.  Quigley  Jan- 
uary 30,  1903,  was  revoked  February  5  for  having  made  false  statements  in  his 
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application,  same  being  a  violation  of  section  4445,  Revised  Statutes.  Case 
reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan. 

May  25. — While  lying  at  dock  at  foot  of  Chase  street,  Delray,  fire  was  discov- 
ered on  steamer  Luna,  about  3.30  p.  m.  No  lives  lost.  Damage  estimated  at 
$7,000. 

May  SO. — At  12.15  a.  m.,  while  on  Lime  Kiln  Crossing  ranges,  steering  engine 
of  steamer  MeHda  gave  out.  Steamer  took  a  sheer  to  starboard.  Hand  steer- 
ing gear  applied,  but  steamer  could  not  recover  and  grounded.  Bottom  of 
steamer  damaged  to  such  extent  that  leak  started.  Damage  estimated,  $8,000. 
Steamer,  after  lightering  part  of  cargo,  proceeded  on  voyage. 

June  1. — Fire  from  some  unknown  cause  did  about  $500  damage  to  steamer 
Farragnt,  while  lying  at  dock  at  foot  of  Campau  street,  I>etroIt,  Mich.,  about 
midnight.  May  31.    No  lives  lost. 

June  SO. — At  about  8.40  p.  m.  steamer  G.  W.  Elphicke  collided  with  unknown 
steamer  abreast  of  Qrosse  Isle  light-house,  Detroit  River.  Damage  estimated  at 
$4,000.    No  lives  lost 

July  28. — Steamer  William  S.  Mack,  upbound,  and  steamer  City  of  Rome, 
down  bound,  collided,  doing  damage  to  steamer  City  of  Rome  estimated  at 
$10,000.  No  damage  to  steamer  William  8.  Mack.  No  lives  lost  or  persons 
injured. 

August  10. — Shortly  after  leaving  dock  at  foot  of  Randolph  street,  Detroit, 
steamer  Mascotte  collided  with  steamer  OtDana,  upbound.  Accident  occurred 
about  4.11  p."  m.,  standard  time.  Steamer  Owana  struck  forward  of  port  paddle 
box.  Damage  to  steamer  Mascotie,  estimated,  $50;  to  steamer  Owana,  esti- 
mated between  $500  and  $600.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  Injured. 

August  12. — Steamer  J.  8.  Keefe,  down  bound,  met  steamer  C.  A.  Black  having 
l>arge  ISO  in  tow,  upbound.  When  passing,  steamer  J.  8.  Kecfe  took  a  sheer  to 
port,  colliding  with  barge  ISO.  Estimated  amount  of  damage  to  barge  ISO, 
$3,000 ;  to  steamer  J.  8.  Keefe,  $3,000.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

August  14' — While  steamer  Frank  E.  Kirby  was  unloading  freight  at  dock  on 
August  2,  Alonso  Brown,  deck  hand,  fell  between  steamer  and  dock,  and 
drowned.    Body  grappled  for  and  recovered  in  less  than  six  minutes. 

August  17. — While  lying  at  dock  at  foot  of  Dubois  street,  Detroit,  about  2 
a.  m.,  steamer  Mary  sunk.  No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured.  Cause  of  casualty 
unknown.    Elstimated  amount  of  damage,  $3,000.    Steamer  will  be  raised. 

8eptember  8. — Charges  preferre<l  that  a  second-class  pilot  was  being  allowed 
to  navigate  the  ferry  steamer  Promise  at  Detroit  Case  investigated  and 
charges  not  sustained. 

November  16. — Owing  to  strong  current  in  narrow  channel,  steamer  Wm.  L. 
Brown  became  unmanageable  and  went  aground  at  Lime  Kiln  Crossing,  Detroit 
River.    Estimated  damage,  $15,000.    No  loss  of  life. 

November  17,  1903. — Steamer  8.  8.  Curry  stranded  at  Lime  Kiln  Crossing, 
Detroit  River.  Steamer  Wm.  L.  Brown  lay  across  the  channel  between  the  two 
light-ships.  It  caused  the  steamer  8.  8.  Curry  to  sheer  to  starboard  and  ground 
on  the  east  bank.    Estimated  damage,  $3,000.    No  loss  of  life. 

November  17. — Steamer  Neptune  struck  rocky  bottom  at  Lime  Kiln  Crossing, 
Detroit  River,  caused  by  steamer  Wm.  L.  Broion  being  stranded  in  channel. 
Damage  to  steamer  Neptune,  $10,000.    No  loss  of  life. 

November  19,  190S. — Steamer  Wilbert  L.  Smith  stranded  on  Detroit  River 
near  Amherstburg.  Anchor  dragged,  causing  steamer  to  strand.  Estimated 
damage,  $13,000.    No  loss  of  life. 

LOCAL  DISTBICT  OF  CHTCAOO,   ILL. 

1903. 

January  1. — While  lying  at  her  dock,  Chicago  River,  the  fire  steamer  Oeyser 
caught. fire  in  some  unknown  manner,  and  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $300. 
The  fire  occurred  about  10  a.  m. 

April  9. — Steamer  Alfred  Mitchell  In  tow  of  tug  Success,  going  up  Chicago 
River,  collided  with  steamer  Boston,  lying  in  ordinary  at  Lehigh  Valley  dock,  on 
IK)rt  quarter.  Damage  to  steamer  Boston,  $1,000;  to  steamer  Alfred  Mifchell, 
none. 

April  27. — Steamer  Kanawha  ran  on  expired  certificate  of  inspection  on  the 
route  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  on  April  22,  23,  and  24.  Violation  reported 
to  United  States  collector  of  customs  and  the  United.  States  district  attorney, 
Chicago,  IlL 
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May  16. — ^After  steamer  Tuscarora  had  unloaded  its  cargo,  a  man,  name 
unknown,  attempted  to  jump  to  the  dock  from  the  steamer,  but  fell  into  the 
Chicago  River  and  was  drowned.  The  coroner's  verdict  was  accidental 
drowning. 

June  2, — Steamer  Charles  8.  Neff  struck  rocks  at  Canadian  Soo,  damaging  her 
bottom  and  breaking  her  wheel.  Steamer  was  towed  off  by  tug  General.  Dam- 
age to  steamer,  about  $3,000. 

Jwie  18, — Steamer  Mary  lost  her  wheel  when  about  15  miles  out  from  Michi- 
gan City,  Ind.,  on  her  way  to  Chicago,  111.  While  the  boat  was  violently  shaken 
up,  no  one  was  hurt  The  customary  distress  signals  were  given  and  steamer 
towed  Into  Chicago  by  a  tug  sent  to  her  assistance. 

July  5.-^During  the  night  the  steamer  Glenn,  while  lying  at  the  Ship  Own- 
ers' dry  dock  awaiting  repairs,  caught  fire,  and  before  the  same  could  be 
extinguished  suffered  a  loss  of  approximately  $5,000.    No  one  was  Injured. 

July  5. — George  Parkinson,  owner  of  the  steamer  Viking,  pleasure  yacht,  ran 
that  steamer  on  Sunday,  July  5,  1903,  at  or  about  the  hour  of  6.30  p.  m.,  on  an 
expired  certificate  of  inspection;  ran  said  steamer  without  properly  licensed 
officers  and  carried  passengers  for  hire  on  a  "pleasure-yacht"  expired  certifi- 
cate of  inspection.  Relative  to  section  4465,  Revised  Statutes,  said  George 
Parkinson  carried  27  passengers  In  said  steamer  Viking  when  allowed  but  12 
passengers  on  his  certificate  of  inspection.    Customs  officer  notified  July  6,  1903. 

July  16, — Steamer  City  of  South  Haven,  while  exchanging  billets  with  steamer 
Manitou,  became  unmanageable,  colliding  with  the  steamer  Manitou  and  strik- 
ing the  abutment  to  Rush  Street  Bridge.  No  damage  was  done.  On  July  17 
made  inspection  of  steamer  and  found  the  signaling  apparatus  was  defective. 
Ordered  the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs. 

July  17. — During  the  severe  storm  that  prevailed  in  and  about  Chicago  and 
on  Lake  Michigan,  July  17,  one  F.  Bradley,  a  deck  hand  on  the  steamer  Mary, 
received  serious  injury  to  one  of  his  limbs  by  having  a  ballast  barrel  roll  against 
the  same. 

July  18. — Steamer  F.  L.  Vance,  In  tow  of  tug  O.  B.  Green,  while  coming  around 
bend  of  Chicago  River  at  the  National  Elevator,  collided  with  steamer  Andy, 
lying  in  ordinary,  on  port  side.  Damage  to  steamer  Andy,  $500;  to  steamer 
F.  L.  Vance,  none. 

July  22. — Steamer  John  P.  Hopkins  ran  on  an.  expired  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion. The  above  violation  occurred,  we  believe,  by  reason  of  neglect  The  name 
of  tbe  master  commanding  said  vessel  Is  not  known  to  this  board.  Violation 
reported  to  proper  authorities. 

July  22. — Steamer  Eastland,  while  winding  nt  Lake  Street  Bridge,  Chicago, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  tug,  collided  with  the  tug  Gardner  by  reason  of  the  tow 
line  breaking,  resulting  in  the  sinking  of  the  Gardner.  Tug  Gardner  had  been 
laid  up  for  some  time  and  was  not  In  commission  at  tbe  time  of  accident 
Damage  to  steamer  Eastland,  none. 

July  2S. — ^At  4.30  a.  m.  steamer  City  of  Kalamazoo,  while  approaching  her 
dock  in  the  Chicago  River,  with  the  engine  in  the  backward  motion,  broke  coup- 
lii^  bolts  in  the  forward  coupling  of  the  Intermediate  shaft  No  one  injured. 
Damage,  $1,500. 

July  26. — On  Sunday  night,  July  26,  the  steamer  Petoskey  was  navigated  on 
an  expired  certificate  of  inspection  from  South  Haven,  Mich.,  where  she  had 
been  laid  up,  to  Chicago,  to  take  the  place  of  disabled  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Dunkley-Willlams  Company,  the  inspectors  at  Grand  Haven  being  unable  to 
comply  with  request  for  inspection  at  that  time.  Violation  reported  to  proper 
authorities. 

July  26. — ^At  about  8.35  p.  m.  the  counterbalance  on  the  low-pressure  crank  shaft 
of  the  steamer  Mary  broke  and  crashed  into  the  engine  frame  and  bedplate, 
thereby  causing  great  damage  to  the  engine.  The  low-pressure  engine  was  at 
once  disconnected,  and  the  vessel  was  able  to  resume  her  course  by  working 
the  high-pressure  engine.    No  one  injured.    Damage,  $7,000. 

August  26. — At  or  about  1.15  a.  m.  a  man  named  Barney  O'Neil,  mess-room 
waiter  on  the  steamer  City  of  South  Haven,  fell  from  the  forward  part  of  the 
boat  overboard  and  was  drowned.  Steamer  was  lying  at  its  dock  near  Rush 
Street  Bridge,  Chicago. 

September  6  and  IS. — Steamer  Eastland  neglected  to  renew  excursion  permit, 
which  had  expired  September  1,  and  on  the  6th  and  13th  of  September  carried 
604  and  111  passengers  more  than  her  regular  number.  Her  equipments  for 
excursionists,  however,  were  all  on  board,  and  this  board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  simply  a  case  of  oversight  in  not  renewing  excursion  permit 
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October  28. — Stenmer  Alfred  Mitchelh  In  tow  of  a  tug,  was  caught  by  current 
and  struck  steamer  Neoslio  lying  at  dock.  Estimated  damage  to  steamer  yeoaho, 
$350;  to  steamer  Alfred  Mitchell,  none. 

Octohei'  SO. — At  4.35  p.  m.  steamer  Watcatam,  bound  for  South  Chicago, 
stranded  on  an  unknown  obstruction  off  Belmont  avenue,  Lake  View,  Chicago. 
Estimated  damage  to  steamer.  $15,000. 

November  6  to  19. — Steamer  Chicago ^  fire  boat,  was  inspected  November  6,  at 
which  time  repairs  w^ere  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  lifeboat,  and  the  letters  of 
her  name  on  sides  of  her  pilot  house  enlarged  to  comply  with  section  4495, 
Revised  Statutes.  At  this  time  this  board  was  assured  same  would  be  promptly 
complied  with,  but  up  to  November  19  none  of  the  work  has  been  done,  nor  could 
we  get  any  assurance  that  it  would  be  done.  On  November  12  the  steamer  was 
navigated  from  Chicago  to  South  Chicago  without  her  certificate  of  insiiection 
being  on  board,  it  not  having  been  issued  at  the  time.  Violation  reported  to  the 
proper  authorities. 

November  13. — In  some  manner  unknown  to  the  officers  of  the  steamer 
Oeneral  Orlando  M.  Poe,  a  delivery  boat,  with  supplies  for  the  steamer 
Penobscot,  lying  In  the  same  slip,  got  between  the  above-named  steamers  and 
was  crushed  badly.  Estimated  damage  to  the  delivery  boat,  $250;  to  the 
steamers  Poe  and  Penobscot,  none.    No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  GRAND  HAVEN,   MICH. 

1903. 

June  25. — Steamer  John  Craig  stranded  on  a  rock  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  west-southwest  of  Simmons  Reef  Qas  Buoy.    Damage,  $40,000. 

July  4. — While  steamer  Pere  Marquette  3  was  on  her  way  from  Ludington  to 
Manistee,  William  Goede,  watchman,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

July  27. — Steamer  Alice  Stafford,  when  about  35  miles  from  Grand  Haven, 
broke  her  piston.    Damage,  $1,000. 

August  10, — When  steamer  Alice  Stafford  was  about  four  hours  out  of  Chi- 
cago, a  hand-hole  olate  from  the  starboard  boiler  and  the  soft  plug  of  the  port 
boiler  blew  out  Steamer  was  picked  up  by  the  steamer  H.  W.  Williams  and 
towed  into  St.  Joseph. 

September  16. — Steamer  Welcome  stranded  2  miles  west  of  Charlevoix  Bay. 
Loss,  $10,000;  total. 

September  26. — Steamer  Joe  stranded  about  1  mile  south  of  Holland  Harbor, 
and  was  a  total  loss ;  amount,  steamer,  $3,500 ;  cargo,  $725. 

October  111. — Steamer  Merida  stranded  on  Little  Point  Sauble.    No  damage. 

November  J^. — Steamer  Walter  L.  Frost  stranded  on  the  southwest  point  of 
South  Manitou  Island.    Amount  of  damage  not  known. 

November  4- — Steamer  /.  W.  Nicholas  stranded  on  the  south  side  of  Simmons 
Reef.    Amount  of  damage  not  stated. 

July  i8.-~Completed  the  examination  and  investigation  of  the  charges  filed 
by  Capt  Henry  J.  Smith  against  Capt.  Thomas  W.  Vaughan.  Charges  were  not 
substantiated. 

July  27. — ^Reported  to  the  collector  of  customs  steamer  Maggie  Marshall,  for 
running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection  from  July  17  to  23,  inclusive. 

July  27. — Reported  to  the  collector  of  customs  steamer  Favorite,  for  running 
on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection  from  July  12  to  16,  inclusive. 

July  29. — Comj)laint  was  filed  against  Capt.  John  U.  Emory  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers in  the  pilot  house  of  the  steamer  Silver  Spray.  Charge  was  investi- 
gated, and  the  second-class  pilot's  license  of  John  U.  Emory  was  suspended  for 
15  days. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  MARQUETTE,  MICH. 

1903. 

February  23. — Wliile  lying  at  the  dock  at  Manistique,  Mich.,  the  steamer 
Anabel  caught  fire  and  a  portion  of  the  pilot  house  and  boiler  house  was 
destroyed.    Cause  of  fire  unknown.    Damage,  $200. 

April  24. — Steamer  /.  N.  Foster,  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417, 
Revised  Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  Violation 
reported  to  proper  authorities.    Fine  remitted. 
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April  24' — Steamer  Nettie  Deneasen,  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417, 
Revised  Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  Violation 
reported  to  proper  authorities.    Fine  remitted. 

April  24* — Steamer  John  Denessen,  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417, 
Revised  Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  Violation 
reported  to  proper  authorities.    Fine  remitted. 

May  4' — While  upbound  on  a  voyage  to  Duluth,  in  a  snowstonn,  steamer 
George  B.  Leonard  stranded  on  Vldal  Shoal,  damaging  the  bottom  to  the  extent 
of  $27,000. 

May  6. — Steamer  H,  F.  Buea,  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417,  Revised 
Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  Violation  reported 
to  proper  authorities.    Fine  remitted. 

May  6. — Steamer  Huntery  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417,  Revised 
Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  Violation  reported  to 
proper  authorities.    Fine  remitted. 

May  14' — While  the  steamer  Cadillac  was  lying  at  Presque  Isle  ore  dock, 
weather  clear  and  no  sea,  the  watchman,  Andrew  Johnson,  was  found  missing. 
Search  was  at  once  instituted,  and  he  was  found  on  the  bottom  flooring  of  cargo 
hold  unconscious.    Was  taken  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  died  seven  hours  later. 

May  20. — While  the  steamer  Monroe  C.  Smith  was  passing  the  barge  No.  86 
in  tow  of  the  Canadian  steamer  Imperial,  near  the  Little  Rapids  cut  in  the  St 
Mary's  River,  the  barge  in  making  the  turn  sagged  into  the  steamer  Monroe  0. 
Smith,  damaging  the  latter  vessel  to  the  amount  of  $1,000. 

May  22. — When  steamer  Business  was  about  10  miles  from  Huron  Island, 
Lake  Superior,  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine  broke.  The  vessel  was  towed  to 
Houghton  for  repairs.    Estimated  damage,  $200. 

June  2. — Steamer  Columbia,  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417,  Revised 
Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  Violation  reported  to 
proper  authorities.    Fine  remitted. 

June  15. — Steamer  Ethel  J,  Pry  or  was  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417, 
Revised  Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  q^  inspection.  Violation 
reported  to  proper  authorities.    Fine  remitted. 

June  15. — Steamer  James  W.  Croze,  charged  with  violation  of  section  4417, 
Revised^  Statutes,  running  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  Violation 
reported  to  proper  authorities.    Fine  mitigated  to  $50. 

June  15. — Steamer  The  Tramp,  charged  with  violations  of  sections  4499  and 
4500,  Revised  Statutes,  carrying  passengers  on  a  towing  certificate.  One  of  the 
passengers  carried,  while  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned.  Violation  reported  to  proper  authorities  and  fine  mitigated  to  $50. 
License  of  John  Massmann,  who  was  acting  as  master,  was  suspended  for  50 
days.  The  decision  of  the  local  inspectors  in  this  case  was  appealed  from  by 
John  Massmann,  the  master,  and  decision  of  local  inspectors  sustained  by  super- 
vising inspector. 

June  25. — Steamer  Nellie  Cotton,  charged  with  violations  of  sections  4499  and 
4500,  Revised  Statutes,  carrying  passengers  on  a  towing  certificate.  Violations 
reported  to  proper  authorities.  Fine  remitted.  License  of  Burdette  J.  Roberts, 
first-class  pilot,  was  suspended  for  50  days,  and  license  of  Byron  Glover,  chief 
engineer,  susnended  for  15  days  for  violation  of  section  25,  Rule  V,  rules  and 
regulations.  During  same  day  and  same  trip  this  steamer  had  slight  collision 
with  steamer  Rochester,  damaging  the  steamer  Nellie  Cottofi  to  the  amount  of 
$41. 

July  17. — Steamer  Marshall  F.  Butters  met  the  Zillah  and  her  tow  of  three 
barges,  with  the  Nellie  Reddington  last  in  tow;  passed  the  first  two  barges  in 
tow  of  the  Zillah,  but  suction  of  the  bank  caught  the  Nellie  Reddington,  pulling 
her  across  the  cut  Captain  of  the  Reddington  cut  his  tow  line,  but  had  no  way 
of  stopping  his  barge.  The  Marshall  F.  Butters  backed,  but  could  not  avoid 
collision,  the  Reddington  striking  her  port  bow.  Estimated  damage  to  vessel, 
$2,000. 

August  6. — While  en  route  from  Superior  to  Chicago,  loaded  with  iron  ore,  the 
steamer  E.  M.  Peck,  in  a  dense  fog,  stranded  2  miles  west  of  Whiteflsh  Point. 
The  steamer  was  subsequently  released,  temporarily  repaired  at  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  Mich.,  and  proceeded  to  Chicago.    Estimated  damage,  $5,000. 

September  2. — Steamer  Ionia,  en  route  to  Detonr,  Mich.,  loaded  with  Iron  ore, 
stranded  on  Martin's  Reef.  Was  lightered  and  released  September  4.  Damage 
estimated  at  $3,000. 

September  19. — Steamer  A.  A.  Parker,  while  en  route  from  AUouz  Bay,  Wis- 
consin, to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  laden  with  ore,  encountered  a  gale,  sprang  a  leak, 
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and  foundered.  Part  of  the  crew  taken  off  by  the  life-saving  crew  and  part  by 
Bteamer  A.  A.  Parker* 8  boat    Estimated  damage,  $55,000. 

October  10. — While  turning  round  In  the  upper  end  of  SL  Marys  Canal  the 
steamer  C.  L.  Boynion  collided  with  the  north  pier,  breaking  the  steering  gear 
and  propeller  wheel.  ESngineer  Thomas  McQurn  charged  with  violation  of  sec- 
tion 44d9,  Revised  Statutes.  Case  investigated,  and  charges  not  being  substan- 
tiated by  the  evidence,  the  case  was  dismissed.  Estimated  damage  to  the  O,  L. 
BoyntoTiy  $400. 

October  24' — Steamer  J.  B.  Colgate,  en  route  to  Snperlor,  Wis.,  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  had  two  steel  plates  in  hull  broken  by  heavy  sea  on  Lake  Superior, 
about  15  miles  northwest  of  Portage  Canal.  Steamer  was  run  back  to  Hancock, 
temporarily  repaired,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage.    Estimated  damage,  $2,000. 

October  26, — While  en  route  from  Grand  Island  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  to 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  when  about  1  mile  northeast  of  Grand  Island  the  steering  gear 
of  the  steamer  Manhattan  gave  out  and  the  steamer  stranded  on  Grand  Island, 
subsequently  caught  fire  and  proved  a  total  loss.    Estimated  value,  $50,000. 

October  26. — Steamer  William  F.  Sauber,  en  route  to  Lake  Brie  ports  from 
Ashland,  Wis.,  foundered  off  Whiteflsh  Point,  I<ake  Superior,  during  a  heavy 
sea.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat  until  Whitefish  Point  was 
reached,  but  at  3  a.  m.,  October  2t>,  the  steamer  was  abandoned  and  sunk.  The 
crew  were  taken  off  by  the  steamer  Yale,  excepting  Capt  W.  E.  Morris  and 
Frank  Robinson,  oiler,  both  of  whom  were  drowned  despite  efforts  to  pick  them 
up.    Value  of  the  WiUiam  h\  fiauber,  $80,000. 

November  26. — While  en  route  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  laden  with 
flour,  the  steamer  Commodore^  in  a  snowstorm},  stranded  on  Simmons  Reef. 
The  steamer  was  subsequently  released  and  proceeded  to  Buffalo  for  repairs. 
No  lives  lost    Damage,  $2,500. 

November  2P..— While  en  route  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
steamer  J,  T.  Hutchinson  stranded  on  an  unknown  and  unmarked  reef  of  rock  In 
Lake  Superior,  about  5  miles  above  Eagle  Harbor.  The  steamer  was  lightered 
and  subsequently  released,  and  in  company  with  two  tugs  proceeded  to  her 
destination.    No  lives  were  lost.    Estimated  damage  to  vessel,  $100,000. 

LOCAL  DIBTBIGT  OF  MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

1903. 

January  6. — The  captain  of  fishing  steamer  Hoffnutig  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  Steamer  was  about  14  miles  from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

April  i4. — Steamer  Saranac  struck  some  uncharted  obstruction  about  3  miles 
northeast  from  Wind  Point  light,  Jj&ke  Michigan.  Big  sea  running  at  the  time. 
Estimated  damage,  $45,000. 

May  3. — A  fireman  on  fishing  steamer  Lindrup  accidentally  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.    Accident  happened  near  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

May  2k. — Steamer  City  of  Paris  stranded  on  North  Point  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
during  a  dense  fog.    Was  released  next  day.    Estimated  damage,  $6,000. 

May  26. — Steamer  J.  J.  Hagerman  had  a  collision  with  a  bridge^n  Milwaukee 
River.  Bridge  was  turned  onto  tug  before  she  was  through  the  draw.  No  one 
hurt  and  no  lives  lost    Estimated  damage,  $300. 

July  26. — Steamer  Matoa  struck  an  uncharted  obstruction  4)  miles  south- 
east by  east  one-half  east  from  Milwaukee  pier  head  light  Estimated  damage, 
$2,000. 

August  S. — A  collision  occurred  between  steamers  M.  C.  Neff  and  Appomator 
in  the  Milwaukee  River.  Steamer  M.  C.  Neff  was  unloading  at  dock  when 
steamer  Appomatox  in  winding  around  with  assistance  of  tug,  struck  the  Neff, 
Estimated  damage  to  steamer  Jf,  0.  Neff,  $500.  No  damage  to  steamer 
Appomatox. 

August  9. — One  of  the  assistant  engineers  on  steamer  Georgia  was  killed. 
Was  caught  in  the  reverse  gear  of  the  engine  in  some  unaccountable  manner. 

August  i5. — Steamer  Harriet  A.  Hart  had  a  collision  with  a  bridge  between 
Menominee,  Mich.,  and  Menekaunee,  Wis.    Estimated  damage  to  steamer,  $5. 

August  25. — When  stoainer  Volunteer  was  bet^veen  Kaukauna.  Wis.,  and 
Wrightstown.  Wis.,  on  the  Fox  River,  one  of  the  crew  fell  overboard  by  accident 
and  was  drowned. 
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September  7. — The  starboard  crank  on  tlie  side-wheel  steamer  Chicago  broke 
when  steamer  was  between  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  Sheboygan,  Wis.  Estimated 
damage,  $400. 

September  7. — Steamer  City  of  Racine  broke  cross-head  strap  of  the  high- 
pressure  engine  and  also  the  cylinder  head.  Happened  between  the  harbor 
piers  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Estimated  damage,  $000. 

October  16. — Steamer  Erie  L.  Hackley  left  Menominee  bomid  for  Egg  Harbor 
Wis.  When  about  one  hour  out  was  struck  by  a  heavy  squall,  thrown  down  on 
her  beam  end  and  sunk.  Her  master,  cook,  and  dedv  hand,  and  S  passengers 
were  lost    Valuation  of  steamer  is  estimated  at  $8,000. 

October  14. — Man  fell  overboard  from  steamer  Jay  Gould  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  and  was  drowned.    Supposed  to  have  been  intoxicated. 

October  H. — Steamer  Ferdinand  Schleainger  collided  with  schooner  Ellen 
Williams  In  the  vicinity  of  South  Manitou  Island.  Weather  foggy.  Estimated 
damage  to  steamer,  $50. 

October  17. — Steamer  New  Orleans  stranded  on  Whiteflsh  Point,  north  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  Steamer  was  south  bound  loaded  with  ,coal  and  was  leak- 
ing badly.  She  kei)t  close  to  shore  and  misjudged  the  distance  and  ran  on 
Whitefish  Point  Reef.    Estimated  damage,  $10,000. 

November  12. — Steamer  S.  C.  Baldirin  got  caught  in  ice  about  7i  miles  north- 
east of  liong  Tail  Point  and  sunk.  No  one  hurt  and  no  lives  lost  Total  loss. 
Valuation,  $15,000. 

November  16. — One  of  the  crew  on  Ashing  steamer  A.  A.  C.  Tessler  fell  over- 
board when  steamer  was  about  5  miles  east-northeast  of  Waukegan  Harbor  and 
was  drowned. 

December  5. — Fire  was  discovered  on  steamer  J.  Emery  Owen  when  about  4 
miles  out  from  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  en  route  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  With  assistance  of 
steamers  Hyacinth,  Oeorge  Burnham,  and  Ann  Arbor  No.  1  steamer  was  towed 
to  Sturgeon  Bay  Ship  Canal  and  fire  extinguished.  Steamer  sunk  in  18  feet  of 
water.     No  one  hurt  and  no  lives  lost    Estimated  damage,  $20,000. 

December  23. — One  of  the  firemen  on  steamer  Nyack  was  found  dead  in  fire 
hold.  Was  discovered  when  steamer  was  about  40  miles  Qff  from  Milwaukee. 
Report  of  cause,  heart  failure. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  PORT  HURON,  MICH. 

1903. 

April  7. — The  steamer  Pilgrim  lost  her  rudder  and  shoe  while  bound  up  Lake 
Huron,  abreast  of  Lexington,  at  1.15  a.  m.,  April  7.  Damage  estimated  at  $300. 
No  lives  lost. 

May  20. — When  the  steamer  Pfohl  was  20  miles  northwest  of  Goderlch,  fire 
broke  out  in  her  lower  engine  room,  totally  destroying  vessel.  Damage  esti- 
mated at  $40,000.    No  lives  lost 

May  27. — While  the  steamer  Arabia  was  l)ound  up  St  Clair  River,  at  10.20 
p.  m.,  near  Star  Island,  it  collided  with  the  schooner  Crosthtcaite  and  sustained 
damages  amounting  to  $500.    No  lives  lost. 

June  28. — While  the  steamer  George  B.  Leonard  was  bound  up  St  Clfeir  River, 
at  7.25  p.  m.,  at  head  of  Stag  Island,  she  collided  with  the  steamer  Charles 
Beatty,  sustaining  damage  amounting  to  $1,500.    No  lives  lost 

June  30. — While  the  steamer  Thomas  D.  Stimaon  was  bound  down  St.  Clair 
River,  about  8.30  a.  m.,  It  caught  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed.  Loss,  $20,000. 
No  lives  lost 

July  IS. — While  the  steamer  Robert  W.  E,  Bunsen  was  bound  down  St.  Clair 
River,  at  the  head  of  Russels  Island,  at  6.30  p.  m.,  she  collided  with  the  barge 
Champion,  sustaining  damage  estimated  at  $500.    No  lives  lost. 

July  22. — While  the  steamer  Waverly  was  upbound  on  Lake  Huron,  about  3.30 
a.  m.,  she  collided  with  the  steamer  Turret  Court  and  was  sunk.  Loss,  $30,000. 
No  lives  lost. 

July  23. — At  3.15  p.  m.  steamer  Brazil,  upbound  on  St.  Clair  River,  near  the 
southeast  bend,  collided  with  steamer  Northern  King,  also  upbound,  sustaining 
damages  estimated  at  $3,000.    No  lives  lost 

July  25, — Steamer  George  W.  Sigison,  while  lying  at  the  dock  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  at  8  p.  m.,  caught  fire  and  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,000.  No  lives 
lost 
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August  7. — While  the  steamer  Metropole  was  bound  down  Saginaw  Bay,  at  10 
p.  m.,  she  sprang  a  leak  and  foundered.    TjOss,  $10,000.    No  lives  lost. 

August  2S, — While  the  steamer  Frontenac  was  upbound  on  Lake  Huron,  about 
.10  a.  m.,  a  deck  hand  named  J.  B.  Kelley  jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

September  15. — Steamer  Olympia  stranded  on  Thunder  Bay  Island,  in  a  dense 
fog,  at  10  p.  m.,  and  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $3,500.    No  lives  lost 

October  9. — ^The  steamer  John  N.  Glidden  collided  with  the  barge  Magna  in  the 
St  Clair  Flats  ship  canal,  at  9  a.  m.,  and  is  a  total  loss.  Damage,  $40,000.  No 
lives  lost 

October  26. — Steamer  Columbia,  while  crossing  Saginaw  Bay,  at  9  a.  m.,  sprang 
a  leak  and  was  beached,  sustaining  damages  estimated  at  $1,000.    No  lives  lost 

November  i. — Steamer  John  JSfrics«on, 'while  upbound  on  St  Clair  River,  col- 
lided with  the  barge  Whitworth  and  steamer  Crescent  City,  sustaining  damage 
estimated  at  $1,000.    No  lives  lost 

November  12, — While  the  motor  vessel  George  R.  Durkee  was  crossing  Sagi- 
naw Bay,  about  8.30  a.  m.,  a  sailor  named  A.  McCrea  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned. 

'Noveml>€r  11. — About  8.40  a.  m.,  while  the  steamer  Minnesota  was  upbound  on 
St  Clair  River  abreast  of  Grand  Point,  she  was  desti'oyed  by  fire.  Loss,  $30,000. 
No  lives  lost 

November  18. — Steamer  Fred  Pabst,  while  downbound  on  St  Clair  River,  at  1 
a.  m.,  collided  with  the  sunken  steamer  Minnesota  and  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  |5,000.    No  lives  lost 

November  30. — While  the  steamer  A.  W.  Colton  was  working  on  the  wreck  of 
the  steamer  John  N.  Glidden,  11.45  a.  m.,  the  towline  slipped,  striking  William 
Campbell,  the  steward,  killing  him  instantly. 

C.  H.  Westcott, 
Supervising  Inspector,  Eighth  District, 

The  SuP£BVisiNo  Imspectob-General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


NINTH  DISTRICT. 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service, 
Office  of  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  31,  1903. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  general  business  transacted  in  the  ninth 
supervising  disti-ict  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 

Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service,  etc 


Local  district. 

Infipected. 

New  Tessels 
added  to  ser Tice . 

Gone  ont  of 
service. 

Gone  into  other 
districts. 

No. 

Grofle 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

No. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Clovciland,  Ohio 

232 

888 

47 

156 

106 

428,376 

854,775 

4,872 

81,128 

68,898 

1« 

19 

2 

4 
7 

68,978 

6,411 

1,206 

484 

11,817 

8 

11 
6 
7 

1,266 
646 

1,801 
525 

Buffalo,N.Y  - 

93 

140,435 

Burl  inflrton.  Vt 

OswGflro.  N.  Y . 

12 

6,566 

Toledo,  Ohio 

26 
14 

Total 

931 
941 

873,088 
770,088 

48 
88 

82,895 
71,014 

8,788 

7,758 

106 
94 

146.  gro 

Total  in  previoufl  year. . . 

115,233 

Decrease 

10 

4,020 

Increase 

102,066 

10 

11,881 

12 
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Boilers  inspected. 


Num- 
ber in- 
spected. 

Num- 
ber de- 
fective. 

Number 

con- 
demned. 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district. 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

drums. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

Boiler 
heads. 

Cleveland.  Ohio      

412 
499 
62 
173 
148 

84 
44 

1 

18 
16 

1 

Pnfrfi.ln,"M.Y  _      

Burllnirton .  Vt 

1 
5 

Osweffo.N.X 

Toledo.  Ohio     

• 

Total 

1,284 
1,8S8 

108 
76 

7 
4 

Total  in  previous  year. . . 

De<?rMM» 

44 

. 

I»»crea8e 

82 

8 

1 

Officers  licensed. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vessels. 

Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 

Local  district. 

Mas- 
ters. 

Mas- 
ters 
and 
pilots. 

Mates. 

Mates 

and 

pilots. 

Pilots. 

Joint 
pilots 
and 
engi- 
neers. 

Engi- 
neers. 

Mas- 
tertf. 

Chief 
mates. 

Total. 

Cleveland^  Ohio 

0 

14 

19 

2 

86 
78 
21 
29 
24 

1 
6 
8 
1 

63 
121 
17 
21 
14 

123 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

224 

Burliufrton,  Vt ' 

43 

OsweKO,  N.Y Ifi 

66 

Toledo.  Ohio 

4 

1 



42 

i 

Total 

24 
8 

89 
696 

188 
817 

11 

27 

286 

1,488 

498 

Total  previous  year. . 

8,030 

Decrease 

666 

629 

16 

1,262 

2,632 

Ipcre^'pe .      

21 

i 

Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws. 


Investigations. 

Appeals. 

Local  d^trict. 

Cases 

invest- 
igated. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licenses 

sus- 
I)ended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 
ported to 
district 
attorney 

and  to 
chief  offi- 
cers of 
customs. 

Num- 
ber of 

peals. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 
sus- 
tained. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

1 
4 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

1 

Bnrlimrton,  Vt 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1 

'  i        --     - 

Total 

6 
9 

j              2 

:       e 

7           2 
3           4 

3" 

1 

1 

Total  previous  year... 

1 

1 

Decrease — , 

4 

4 

1 

2 

8 

Increase ._. 

4 

i  

'"  1 i 
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Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S. 


District. 


Supervising  in8i;>ector,  ninth  district 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buflfalo,  N.Y 

Burlington,  Vt 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Aggregate 


Salaries. 


$3,000.00 
6,800.00 
9,900.00 
2,400.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 


29,100.00 


Traveling 
expenses. 


$897.17 
716.20 
645.40 
196.60 
766.80 
836.70 


8,088.87 


Licidentals. 


$4.85 

10.20 

215.02 

8.00 

4.60 

9.25 


246.82 


Total. 


$8,892.02 
6,9».40 

10,700.42 
2,509.60 
5,861.80 
4,345.96 


82,885.69 


Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested  for  material  to  he  used  in  marine  boilers  in  the 

ninth  district  for  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S, 


Local  district. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Buifalo,  N.  Y.... 


Whole 
num- 
ber 
tested. 


9 
9 


Sam-     Sam 

pies  of  pies  of 

steel,      iron 


9 
9 


Steel 
failed  in 

tensile 
strength. 


8 


Iron 

failed  in 

tensile 

strength. 


Steel 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 

area. 


Iron 
failed  in 
reduc- 
tion of 
area. 


Failed 
in  elon- 
gation. 


8 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  inspections,  the  following-mentioned  boilers 
were  inspected  on  United  States  Government  steamers  and  In  United  States  Gov- 
ernment building  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903 : 


Local  inspection 
district. 


Buflfalo,  N.Y. 

Do 

Do 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Name  of  steamer  or  building. 


STEAMERS. 

Warrington 

do 

Gen.  John  M.  Wilson. 


BUILDING. 

Fog-signal  station.. 


Port  where  inspected.  J^J|^; 


Buflfalo,  N.  Y 

do 

do 


Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Apr.  11 
July  13 
July  28 


Mar.  31 


Number 
ofboU- 
ers  in- 
flected. 


Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investigations. 


LOCAL  DISTBICT  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1903. 

April  SO, — While  steamer  George  T.  Hope  was  lying  at  her  dock  in  Cleveland 
Harbor,  Alexander  Robertson,  a  seaman  on  said  vessel,  was  missed.  A  search 
was  made  and  his  body  found  in  the  river.  While  not  positively  known.  It  Is 
thought  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  actions  of  the 
man,  to  be  suicide. 

May  15. — Steamer  Empire  State,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  while  on  Lake  Erie,  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  broke  her  outboard  shaft;  cause  unknown.  Estimated  damage, 
$1,200.    No  person  injured. 

June  IS, — Steamer  Charles  H,  Davis,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  390  gross  tons,  foun- 
dered in  a  heavy  sea  on  Lake  Erie  near  Cleveland  Breakwater.  The  master  of 
the  vessel  was  drowned.  The  steamer  is  considered  a  total  loss.  Estimated 
damage,  $8,000. 

July  18, — Freight  steamer  Alvah  8,  Chisholm,  jr,,  435  gross  tons,  while  lying  at 
her  dock  In  Cuyahoga  River,  caught  fire  from  the  explosion  of  a  lamp  In  the 
engine  room.     Estimated  damage,  $3,000.     No  person  injured. 

August  S. — The  master  of  the  tug  Quest  filed  complaint  that  on  said  date,  while 
passing  tug  Marguerite  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  the  master  of  the  Marguerite 
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spoke  to  him  in  an  abusive  and  insulting  manner,  and  did  not  ol)serve  tbe  pilot 
rules.  An  inA'estigation  was  held  on  August  25.  The  master  of  the  tug  Mar- 
guerite pleaded  guilty.    His  pilot  license  was  tliereupon  suspended  for  60  days. 

August  11, — ^Towing  steamer  Henry,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  30  gross  tons,  while  on 
Lake  Brie,  off  Cleveland,  Ohio,  began  to  leak.  She  was  headed  for  the  shore 
and  beached.    No  damage  to  boat    No  person  injured. 

August  20. — Steamer  Queen  of  the  West,  of  Falrport,  Ohio,  876  gross  tons, 
while  on  Lake  Erie,  off  Falrport,  Ohio,  in  a  heavy  sea,  which  had  been  running 
five  hours,  sprank  a  leak.  Her  pumps  could  not  keep  her  clear.  Steamer 
Codarm  came  alongside  and  took  all  of  the  crew  of  the  Queen  of  the  West  safely 
on  board.  Steamer  Queen  of  the  West  sunk  and  was  a  total  loss,  estimated  at 
$20,000. 

September  11. — While  steamer  Lakeside,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  285  gross  tons, 
was  en  route  from  Cleveland  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  boilers  became  disabled 
through  splitting  of  several  return  bends.  The  fireman  was  slightly  burned. 
Steamer  was  towed  to  Sandusky  for  repairs.    Damage  to  boiler  |20. 

September  21, — About  midnight  a  male  passenger  on  board  of  the  steamer  City 
of  the  Straits  was  seen  to  stagger,  apparently  from  intoxication,  and  fall  over- 
board when  steamer  was  off  Pelee  Island,  Lake  Erie.  The  City  of  the  Straits 
was  immediately  rounded  to,  a  lifeboat  lowered,  and  searchlight  used,  but  no 
trace  of  the  man  could  be  found. 

November  2S, — Steamer  Portage,  1,608  gross  tons,  while  on  Lake  Erie,  12 
miles  west  of  Falrport,  Ohio,  encountered  a  heavy  sea  and  gale  of  wind,  breaking 
the  ship's  arches  and  doing  material  damage  to  steamer.  She  was  towed  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Estimated  loss,  $30,000.    No  person  Injured. 

November  21. — Fishing  steamer  Enterprise,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  21  gross  tons, 
caught  fire  while  lying  at  her  dock  on  Cuyahoga  River,  and  was  damaged  to  the 
amount  of  about  $400.    Cause  of  fire,  unknown. 

13DCAL  DISTRICT  OF  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

1903. 

February  18, — In  the  night  fire  broke  out  on  steamer  Charlotte,  which  was  laid 
up  for  the  winter  In  the  Genesee  River,  at  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  and  totally  destroyed 
the  vessel.     Loss,  $3,000. 

April  2Jlt. — About  9.30  p.  m.  steamer  Walter  Vail,  while  entering  Buffalo  Har- 
bor, ran  into  the  stem  of  the  steamei:  Oeorge  J,  Gould,  which  was  moored  at  a 
dock.    Damage  to  steamer  Walter  Vail,  $400 ;  to  steamer  Oeorge  J.  Oould,  $3,000. 

April  25. — About  8  p.  m.,  while  steamer  Charles  S.  Parncll  was  making  a  land- 
ing opposite  the  city  elevator,  watchman  Charles  Chamberlain,  in  attempting  to 
get  a  line  out,  fell  Into  the  river  and  was  injured  in  some  manner.  He  died  In  a 
hospital  on  the  same  day. 

June  8. — About  3  a.  m.  steamer  Niagara,  en  route  to  Buffalo,  ran  aground  dur- 
ing foggy  weather  near  Stony  Point  Cargo  lightered  and  vessel  released. 
Damage,  $1,000. 

June  23. — About  3  a.  m.  steamer  Chemung  and  tug  O.  W.  Cheney  collided  on 
Lake  Erie  near  Point  Abino,  Canada,  sinking  latter  vessel  and  drowning  three  of 
the  crew.  Case  investigated  June  24r-2(i;  decision  July  6,  suspending  for  0 
months  the  license  of  James  Ward,  first-class  pilot  of  steamer  Chemung,  for  vio- 
lation of  pilot  rules  I  and  V.  Decision  modified  August  3,  by  supervising  lnsi>ec- 
tor,  from  6  months  to  1  month. 

July  9. — About  8.50  p.  m.,  while  steamer  Crystal  was  en  route  from  Buffalo 
to  Crystal  Beach,  paddle  wheel  became  disabled  and  steamer  was  towed  back 
to  Buffalo  by  a  tug.     Damage,  $800. 

July  18. — About  midnight,  while  steamer  Darius  Cole  was  entering  Buffalo 
Harbor,  deck  hand,  while  In  the  act  of  lowering  a  fender,  fell  overboard  and  was 

drowned. 

July  24. — About  10.15  p.  m.,  while  steamer  Mahoning  was  leaving  Buffalo,  she 
took  a  sheer  and  struck  the  fuel  scow  Shaicmut,  which  was  moored  outside  of 
steamer  Patonee  at  Lackawanna  coal  dock.  The  scow  drifted  around  the  end  of 
the  dock  and  sunk.    No  damage  to  the  Mahoning. 

August  i4.— While  steamer  Iroquois  was  leaving  Dunkirk  for  Buffalo  she 
struck  an  obstruction  and  damaged  rudder,  which  was  lost  shortly  before  reach- 
ing Buffalo.    Damage,  $3,400. 

August  iS.— About  midnight  fire  broke  out  on  steamer  Tarn  O'Shanter,  which 
was  moored  at  Tonawanda  dock.  Pilot  house,  main  deck,  and  boiler  room  were 
destroyed.    Damage,  $500. 
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August  20. — ^About  8.30  p.  m.,  as  steamer  Darius  Cole,  en  route  to  Crystal 
Beach,  was  about  1,500  feet  from  the  dock  at  that  point  a  small  sailboat,  con- 
taining four  people,  attempted  to  cross  l)ow  of  steamer,  was  struck  and  over- 
turned. A  boat  wad  lowered  and  three  persons  were  rescued,  the  fourth  being 
drowned.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  there  was  no  light  on  the  sailboat  to 
indicate  its  presence. 

August  20. — Steam  yacht  Echo  reported  to  United  States  attorney  for  viola- 
tion of  certificate  of  inspection  by  carrying  merchandise. 

August  26. — ^During  the  night  tug  Oneida,  which  was  moored  at  dock  in  Tona- 
wanda  Harbor,  with  the  tug  Pallister  alongside,  sunk  from  some  unknown 
cause.  Damage,  $70.  The  captain  reports :  "  I  had  been  around  her  all  the  day 
before  and  she  was  not  leaking.  The  only  thing  I  can  account  for  the  cause  of 
the  sinking  is  that  thePaUister  must  have  run  on  top  of  her  rail  and  listed  her 
over  so  that  she  filled  through  siphon  pipe  or  some  open  seams;  but  when  we 
raised  her  we  found  no  leaks.*' 

August  27. — At  night,  as  steamer  Dorothy  and  barge  Ideal  were  approaching 
dock  at  Austin  street.  Black  Bock  Harbor,  a  naphtha  launch  towing  another  one, 
both  containing  four  persons,  attempted  to  cross  bow  of  steamer  and  was  struck. 
The  first  naphtha  launch  was  overturned  and  three  persons  thrown  into  the 
water,  but  were  promptly  rescued  by  the  crew  of  the  steamer.  The  night  was 
very  dark  and  the  naphtha  boats  had  no  signal  lights. 

September  2. — About  7  a.  m.  Fireman  William  McKenna,  of  the  steamer 
W.  I.  Bahcock,  was  scalded  to  death  by  the  bursting  of  steam  pipe  while  the  tug 
was  moored  at  the  foot  of  Washington  street.  Case  investigated  September  3 
and  4 ;  and  from  the  evidence  it  appears  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  accident. 

September  IJ^ — Charges  were  filed  against  Asa  B.  Booth,  master  of  towing 
steamer  Tonawa/nda,  for  alleged  violation  of  section  4450,  Bevised  Statutes. 
Case  investigated  September  21,  and  evidence  insufficient  to  sustain  charges. 
Steamer  reported  to  the  collector  of  customs  for  carrying  passengers. 

September  21, — While  tug  Charles  S,  PameU  was  towing  a  steamer  around 
Little  Island,  Tonawanda  Harbor,  the  tug  capsized.    Damage,  $200. 

October  7. — About  8.15  p.  m.,  while  steamer  Mary  McLane  was  moored  at  Sour 
Spring  Grove  Dock,  Niagara  Biver,  fire  broke  out  and  totally  destroyed  the 
steamer.    Loss,  $6,000. 

October  12. — About  4  a.  m.  fire  broke  out  in  boiler  room  of  steamer  Peter  D. 
Hershey,  which  was  moored  at  O^NeiPs  dry  dock,  destroying  upper  works. 
Loss,  $1,200. 

October  18, — While  steamer  Silver  Spray  was  in  dry  dock  at  Brie  Basin, 
Buffalo  Harbor,  fire  was  discovered  in  pilot  house,  which  destroyed  upper  works. 
Loss,  $3,000. 

October  19. — About  2.30  p.  m.  steamer  William  Castle  Rhodes  was  proceeding 
through  Buffalo  Harbor  in  tow  of  two  tugs,  and  when  near  Michigan  Street 
Bridge  the  steamer  struck  the  spiles  on  the  abutment  and  broke  quadrant  and 
wheel  wire.    Damage,  $500. 

November  16, — About  8  a.  m.,  while  steamer  Orion  was  at  Frontier  elevator, 
Buffalo  Harbor,  Chief  Engineer  Eugene  Murdock  apparently  misstepped  off  the 
between-deck  beams  and  fell  into  lower  hold,  sustaining  Injuries  which  resulted 
in  his  death  soon  after. 

November  2S, — About  4.30  p.  m.,  while  steamer  China  was  winding  around 
at  West  Shore  Dock,  an  explosion  occurred  on  a  scow  in  the  vicinity  and  smoke- 
stack of  scow  blew  on  to  stern  of  steamer  China j  striking  Second  Mate  Adolph 
Languor,  injuring  his  back  seriously.    No  damage  to  steamer  China. 

December  ^. — About  6.30  p.  m.,  while  moored  at  Eldorado  I>ock,  in  the  Niagara 
Biver,  fire  broke  out  in  boiler  room  of  steamer  Embury,  totally  destroying  vessel 
and  cargo.    Loss,  $14,500. 

LOCAL   DISTRICT  OF  BUBLINGTON,    VT. 

1903. 

April  S. — Steamer  J.  C.  L.  caught  fire  and  was  a  total  loss.  Caused  by  acci- 
dental overturning  of  a  lamp  while  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  make  the 
boat  secure  in  the  boathouse. 

September  9. — Pleasure  steamer  Wa  Wa  caught  fire  and  was  a  total  loss.  The 
owner  cast  off  the  line,  supposing  the  engineer  was  aboard.  The  boat  moved 
with  the  current  and  caught  fire.    Damage,  $5,000. 
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LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  OSWBGO,   N.  Y. 

1903. 

June  ^. — On  the  evening  of  June  5  and  morning  of  6th  the  steamer  Empire 
State,  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  the  docic  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

June  21. — About  8  a.  m.,  during  a  fog,  the  steamer  8t.  Joseph,  en  route  from 
Toronto  to  Oswego,  ran  on  Ford*s  Shoal,  Lake  Ontario.  Vessel  was  hauled  off 
same  day  with  the  assistance  of  tugs.  No  damage  except  a  bent  shoe.  Vessel 
docked,    calked,  and  shoe  straightened. 

July  15. — In  the  afternoon,  the  steamer  8t,  Lawrence,  en  route  Alexandria 
Bay  to  Clayton,  river  St.  Lawrence,  broke  the  working  beam  of  engine,  resulting 
in  the  breaking  of  cylinder  cover  and  other  damage  to  machinery.  No  one 
injured. 

August  19. — Steamer  Captain  Visger  was  reported  for  carrying  an  excess  of 
passengers,  violation  of  section  4465,  Revised  Statutes.  Subsequently  paid  the 
fine. 

August  20, — About  2.30  a.  m.,  while  lying  at  the  dock  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  the 
steamer  Massena  was  destroyed  by  fire.    Origin  of  fire  unknown.    Loss,  $10,000. 

August  25. — Early  in  the  morning,  while  lying  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  river 
St  Lawrence,  the  steamer  Mtfrtle  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  was  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  a  lantern.    Damage,  $1,500. 

August  29. — About  7.20  a.  m.  steamer  Islander,  en  route  from  Alexandria  Bay 
to  Clayton,  broke  strap  of  high-pressure  connecting  rod,  also  high-pressure  cylin- 
der head.    Towed  to  Kingston,  Ontario,  for  repairs.    No  i^erson  injured. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1903. 

March  18. — i  a.  m.  steamer  Orace  M.,  of  Lorain,  12  gross  tons,  while  lying  at 
Vermilion,  Ohio,  was  damaged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  ab«ut  $125. 

June  S. — E^eight  steamer  H.  Houghton,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  210  gross  tons,  was 
being  navigated  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelley  Island,  Ohio,  after  the 
expiration  of  her  certificate  of  inspection.  Case  was  reported  to  collector  of 
customs  and  district  attorney. 

September  11. — While  the  passenger  steamer  Lakeside,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  285 
i:ro9s  tons,  was  en  route  from  Cleveland  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  boilers  became 
disabled  through  the  splitting  of  several  return  bends.  The  fireman  was  slightly 
burned.      Steamer  was  towed  to  Sandusky  for  repairs.    Damage  to  boiler,  $20. 

September  15. — ^At  7  a.  m.  steamer  Champion,  of  Detriot,  Mich.,  263  gross  tons, 
was  burned  while  lying  at  anchor  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio.  Cause  of  fire,  unknown. 
Loss,  $20,000.    No  lives  lost 

September  21. — Steamer  Meriden,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  845  gross  tons,  was  burned 
while  lying  at  her  dock  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  supposition  is  that  the  fire  was 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  lamp  near  the  oil  room.  The  vessel  was  a  total  loss. 
No  lives  lost 

October  7. — Between  4  and  5  p.  m.  steamer  Adventure,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
14  gross  tons,  while  lying  at  Kelley  Island,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together 
with  her  cargo  of  lime.  Damage  to  vessel,  $4,500.  Cause  of  fire  unknown.  No 
lives  lost 

Vovember  12. — Steamer  Luzon,  3,582  gross  tons,  while  entering  Toledo  Harbor, 
r-ollided  with  the  draw  of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Bridge.  Damage 
to  steamer,  about  $1,000. 

James  Stone, 
Supervising  Inspector^  Hinth  District. 

The  SuTEBVisiNG  Inspectob-Gbnebal, 

Washington,  D.  0, 
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TENTH  DISTRICT. 

Stea  m boat-I  nspection  Service, 
Office  of  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector, 

New  OrlcanH,  La,,  December  SI,  1003. 

Sir:  In  compliance  witli  the  provisions  of  section  4410,  Revised  Statutes.  I 
submit  the  following  reiwrt  of  the  general  business  transacted  In  the  tenth  su|>er- 
\  ising  district  during  the  year  ended  Deceml)er  31,  1903 : 

Vessels  inspected,  added  to  service,  etc. 


Local  district 

Inspected. 

New  vessels  add- 
ed to  service. 

Ooue  out  of 
service. 

Qone  into  other 
districts. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Orom  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Qroes  ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Qross  ton- 
nage. 

New  Orleans,  La 

Apalaeliicola,FIa 

Oalveston,  Tex 

879 

81 
106 
168 

167,279 

8,644 

94,275 

25,040 

28 

2 

10 

20 

8,807 

146 

9,466 

8,065 

9 
2 
2 
1 

1,271 

181 

6 

8 

19 

1 

1 

15 

31,474 

61 

192 

Mobile,  Ala 

2,462 

Total 

784 

689 

286,138 
246,767 

61 
51 

20,973 
8,667 

14 
18 

1,461 
1,682 

86 
40 

84,189 

Total  in  previous  year. 

42,009 

D*v>rftMW  ...... 

,. , .    1 

4  •              221 

4 

7,«S0 

In<rrenHe   ...   . . 

46 

88,871 

10 

17,806 

1                     1             1 

Boilers  inspected. 


Number 

in- 
spected. 

Number 
defect- 
ive. 

Number 

con- 
demned 

Defects  in  boilers  and  attachments. 

Local  district 

Sheets. 

Steam 
and 
mud 

dnims. 

Steam 
pipes. 

Flues 

and 

tubes. 

BoUer 
heads. 

New  Orleans _. 

614 

92 

135 

174 

2K 
2 
2 

87 

8 
2 

7 

8 

158 

5 

A  iialachicola,  Fla 

Galveston.  Tex 

1 

1 

14 

Mobile,  Ala   

3 

713 

6 

.-•.>-••• 

Total 

1,015 
933 

69 
46 

16 

13 
29 

7 
10 

3 

806 
684 

U 

Total  previous  year 

8 

Decrease 

16 

3 

1 

Increase 

82 

23 

16 

3 

282 

3 

Officers  licensed. 


Local  district. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Apalachi(;ola,  Fla 
Galveston,  Tex. . . 
Mobile,  Ala 


Total 

Total  previous  year 


ilecrease 
Increase. 


Steam  and  other  motor  vessels. 


Mas- 


Mas- 
ters 


ters.  I    and 
,  pilots. 


18 
2 
2 

10 


27 
108 


85 
2S 
22 
19 


161 
616 


81 


466 


m 

Joint 

Mates 

pilots 

Mates.  1    and 

Pilots,     and    . 

1  pilots. 

,  engi-  1 

neers. 

63 

110 

11 

6 

26   

6 

48              7 

6 

40  i         10 

78 
44 


84 


224 
518 


294 


28 


8 


Engi- 
neers. 


2SSS 

86 
61 
86 


405 


25  ,    1,049 


644 


Sail  vessels 
and  barges. 


Mas- 
ters. 


2 


1 
1 


4 
4 


Chief 
mates. 


4 

1 


Total 


610 

94 

146 

171 


921 

2,886 


1,444 
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Violations  of  the  steamboat  laws. 


Investigations. 

.Appeals. 

Local  district. 

Oases 

inves- 
tiga- 
ted. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Licenses 

sus- 
pended. 

Licenses 
revoked. 

Cases  re- 
ported to 

district 
attorney 

and  to 
chief  ofla- 

cei-s  of 
customs. 

Num- 
ber of 

peals. 

Deci- 
sions 
re- 
voked. 

Deci- 
sions 
modi- 
fled. 

Deci- 
sions 
sus- 
tained. 

New  Orleans,  La 

4 
1 
2 
2 

i* 

4 

1 

1 

4 

Apalachicola,  Fla 

Galveston,  Tex 

1 

Mobile,  Ala 

5 

1                4 



Total 

e 

9 

1 
1 

8 
10 

5 
4 

6 
9 

1 

4 

Total  previous  year . 

9 

Decrease 

2 

4 

5 

Tnr>reA)!W    . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Expenditures  during  the  year  ended  December  SI,  190S, 


District. 


Supervising  inspector  t«nth  district 

New  Orleans,  La 

Apalachicola,  Fla 

Galveston,  Tex 

Mobile,  Ala 

.Aggregate , 


Salaries. 


18,000.00 
9,96L70 
2,400.00 
8,a)0.99 
4,000.00 


22,261.60 


Ti'aveling 
expenses. 


$827.66 

2,402.88 

1,218.90 

9S2.86 

960.10 


6,800.84 


Incidentals. 


t8.00 

08.87 

46.24 

5.60 

142.65 


296.26 


Total. 


18,835.65 

12,447.90 

8.666.14 

3,237.85 

5,731.75 


28,918.20 


Samples  of  steel  and  iron  tested  for  material  to  be  used  in  marine  boilers  in  the 

tenth  district  during  year  ended  December  SI,  190S, 


Supervising  district. 


Tenth 


Whole 

number 

tested. 


62 


Samples 
of  steel. 


Samples 
of  iron. 


Steel  failed'steel  failed! Iron  failed 
in  tensile    reduction    reduction 
strength,      of  area.       of  area. 


8 


Failed  in 
elongation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In  addition  to  the  regulnr  annual  inspections  the  following  boilers  were  in- 
spected on  Unlte.l  States  Government  steamers  during  the  year  ended  December 
31, 1903 : 


Local  inspection  dis- 
trict. 


New  Orleans,  La. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Apalachicola,  Fla 
Mobile,  Ala 

Do 


Name  of  steamer. 


Port  where  inspected. 


Do 

Do Arbutus 

Do Bossell 


Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys. 

Gen.  John  Newton 

General  Gillespie 

General  Abbott 

Pansy 

Chere  Amie 

Laurel 

Black  Wanrior 

Maud 

Tombigbee 


New  Orleans,  La. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apalachioola,  Fla. 

Mobile,  Ala 

.....do 

..-.do 

.....do 

.....do 


Date  in- 
spected. 


Julv  16 

Aug.  io" 
Sept.  28 
Oct.  10 
Dec.  7 
June  20 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  28 
...do... 
Nov.  4 
Dec.  81 


Number 
of  boil- 
ers in- 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
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Casualties,  Violations  of  Law,  and  Investigations 

local  district  of  new  orleans,  la. 

1903. 

Novemher  22, — (Reported  January  8,  1903).  A  collision  occurred  between  the 
Steamer  Alma  and  the  steamer  Echo  towing  barges  Pendleton  and  Texas  No.  i, 
resulting  in  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Alma.  No  lives  lost  The  steamer  Alma 
was  a  total  loss ;  valued  at  $20,000.    Value  of  cargo,  unknown. 

1903. 

January  J^, — ^While  the  steamer  Ruth  was  lying  at  landing  In  the  harbor  of 
New  Orleans  a  fire  started  between  the  top  of  boiler  and  boiler  deck,  cause 
unknown,  and  burned  the  cabin  to  the  deck,  damaging  the  vessel  to  the  amount 
of  $2,500.    No  lives  lost.    Boat  will  be  repaired. 

January  7. — During  a  storm  and  high  wind  the  steamer  W.  T.  Scovelh  en 
route  on  Red  River,  near  Alexandria,  La.,  was  blown  Into  the  railroad  bridge  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  knocking  over  the  smokestacks  and  stages  and 
otherwise  damaging  the  boat  to  the  extent  of  $800.    No  lives  lost 

January  17. — While  the  steamer  Earl  was  lying  tied  up  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tangipihoa  River  she  sunk  and  capsized.  No  apparent  cause  for  the  disaster  is 
reported  except  water  going  down  while  steamer  lay  close  to  bank,  causing  her 
to  be  thrown  over.  Steamer  Is  a  total  loss,  amounting  to  $1,600.  No  cargo. 
No  lives  lost. 

February  1. — ^Whlle  the  railroad  transport  steamer  Delta  was  loading  railroad 
cars  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  on  what  Is  termed  the  "  Incline  "  on  the  Mississippi 
River  bank,  7  cars  broke  loose  at  the  head  of  the  incline  and  ran  down  and 
through  the  boat  Delta,  throwing  1  car  Into  the  river.  This  1  car  contained  4 
people  and  an  emigrant  outfit  of  stock,  wagons,  and  household  goods.  Two  men 
and  2  boys  were  drowned  by  the  car  turning  over  before  assistance  could  be 
rendered.    The  car  was  landed  about  200  feet  below  the  stern  of  the  boat 

February  10. — J.  W.  O.  Mead,  master  and  pilot  on  inland  waters,  was  sus- 
Iiended  for  30  days  from  the  use  of  his  license,  for  violation  of  rules  1  and  2, 
pilot  rules  of  western  rivers,  said  suspension  resulting  from  an  investigation 
held  by  the  supervising  inspector  of  the  tenth  district,  Capt.  John  A.  Cotter,  on 
January  2  and  0,  1003,  of  the  case  of  a  collision  l>etween  steamer  Alma  and 
steamer  Ech^  towing  barges.  Said  investigation  was  held  by  the  supervising 
inspector  during  the  absence  of  Local  Inspector  of  Boilers  W.  Youngblood, 
owing  to  sickness. 

February  10. — G.  H.  Eldridge,  master  on  inland  waters,  was  suspended  for  30 
days  from  the  use  of  his  license,  for  ignorance  and  violations  of  rules  1  and  2, 
pilot  rules  of  western  rivers,  said  suspension  resulting  from  an  investigation 
held  by  the  supervising  Inspector  of  the  tenth  district,  Capt  John  A.  Cotter,  on 
January  2  and  6,  1903,  of  the  case  of  a  collision  between  steamer  Alma  and 
steamer  Echo,  towing  barges,  said  investigation  being  held  by  the  supervising 
inspector  during  absence  of  the  local  inspector  of  boilers,  W.  Youngblood, 
owing  to  sickness. 

March  1. — ^The  steamer  Valley  Queen,  on  the  Mississippi  River  near  Brulns- 
burg  Landing,  took  fire  in  her  hold;  cause,  unknown.  Steamer  burned  to  a 
total  loss,  as  follows:  Boat  $20,000;  cargo,  $50,000;  total,  $70,000.  No  lives 
lost 

March  2. — While  the  steamer  Maggie  was  backing  out  of  Simmons  Landing, 
Mississippi,  on  the  Yazoo  River,  she  struck  a  snag  and  sunk  rapidly.  J.  H. 
Thompson,  clerk  of  the  steamer,  was  drowned.  Vessel  estimated  to  be  a  total 
loss,  amounting  to  $4,000.  Loss  to  cargo  estimated  to  be  one-half,  amounting  to 
$750.    Total,  $4,750. 

March  9. — The  steamer  W.  M.  Wood  with  pump  boat  Willie  O.  while  lying 
fast  to  the  landing  at  New  Orleans,  was  run  into  by  the  railroad  transfer 
steamer  L.  S.  Thome,  the  latter  attempting  to  make  a  landing  In  a  thick  fog. 
Damage  to  steamer  W.  M.  Wood  and  pump  boat  Willie  G,  estimated  at  $1,200. 
No  lives  lost. 

March  21. — While  the  steamship  Arkadia  was  proceeding  upstream  In  harbor 
of  New  Orleans,  being  caught  in  a  swirl  of  the  current  due  to  extremely  high 
water  in  Mississippi  River,  and  steering  gear  getting  out  of  order,  the  Arkadia 
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was  dashed  against  the  revenue  cutter  Smith,  crushing  and  partly  sinking 
the  Smith,  No  lives  lost  Steamer  Smith  is  estimated  by  the  Government 
authorities  to  be  a  total  loss,  amounting  to  $8,000.  Suit  has  been  brought  by  the 
Government  autliorlties  against  the  steamship  Arkadia  for  said  amount. 

March  26. — The  steamer  Qreyhound,  John  White,  master,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
was  reported  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  collector  of  customs  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  for  violation  of  section  4400,  Revised  Statutes,  by  navigating 
said  steamer  Oreyhound  under  an  es:pired  certificate  of  Inspection  since  Novem- 
ber 10,  1902. 

May  10. — While  the  steamer  H,  M.  Carter  was  en  route  on  the  Mississippi 
River  about  3  miles  above  Plaquemine,  La.,  a  colored  roustabout  named  Will 
Davis  was  trucking  a  barrel  of  sand  from  aft  forward  when  the  wheel  of  truck 
struck  against  a  piece  of  lumber,  and  the  Jar  from  same  threw  him  overboard 
before  help  could  reach  him,  and  he  was  drowned. 

May  10. — While  the  steamers  New  South  and  City  of  St.  Louis  were  running 
excursions  in  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans,  they  collided  without  loss  of  life,  but 
with  a  damage  to  the  New  South  of  al)out  $200.  The  case  being  tried  before  the 
local  inspectors,  the  captain  (master),  Frank  Ottendorfer,  of  the  New  South, 
had  his  license  suspended  for  15  days,  beginning  with  June  25,  1903,  for  violat- 
ing rules  2  and  24  of  pilot  rules  for  western  rivers,  and  L.  A.  Mahaffey,  pilot  of 
the  City  of  St.  LouiSy  had  his  license  suspended  for  violating  rules  2,  7,  and  24 
of  the  same  rules  for  western  rivers. 

July  SO. — While  the  steamer  Vanguard  was  towing  a  pump  boat  and  coal 
palaces  in  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans  one  of  the  lines  parted,  turned  the  pump 
boat  over,  and  drowned  the  colored  watchman,  named  Howard  Osgood. 

September  9. — While  the  steamer  W.  T.  Scovell  was  en  route  between  Shreve- 
port  and  New  Orleans  she  struck  a  hidden  obstruction  and  sunk,  but  was  raised 
and  started  again  on  September  11.  No  lives  lost  No  loss  of  cargo.  Damage 
to  vessel,  $500. 

At  an  unknown  date  in  August  1903,  the  steamship  George  W.  Kelley,  en 
route  from  Central  America  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  encountered  a  hurricane  which 
prevailed  along  her  route,  and  it  is  evident  she  foundered  with  all  on  board. 
After  being  54  days  overdue  a  strict  search  was  made  and  nothing  whatever  was 
recovered.  Estimated  value  of  vessel,  $39,000;  cargo,  $3,000;  total,  $42,000. 
Nineteen  lives  were  lost,  as  follows:  Crew — ^John  Arendt  master;  J.  A.  Stern- 
berg, first  mate ;  Jas.  McGie,  second  mate ;  Chas.  B.  Hall,  chief  engineer ;  J.  B. 
Wolf  and  Marcus  Englert,  assistant  engineers ;  Frank  Marullo,  steward ;  sailors, 
Helder  Holstrom,  Albert  Olsen,  John  Ruggin,  Paul  Van  Lange;  firemen,  Wm. 
Claffery,  Chas.  Carlson,  C.  Johnson,  Chas.  Gudmund,  Emile  Faustin,  and  Abra- 
ham Bard;  E.  Linincan,  messenger;  Phillip  Weinberger,  passenger. 

December  15. — The  steamer  Mat  tie  M.  struck  some  hidden  obstruction  about  6 
miles  above  Natchez,  Miss.,  while  en  route  on  Mississippi  River,  and  sunk,  drown- 
ing 6  persons — crew.    Value  of  vessel,  $6,000 ;  cargo,  none ;  total  loss,  $6,000. 

LOCAL  DISTRICT  OF  APALAGHICOLA,  FLA. 

1903. 

March  2. — At  2  a.  m.  steamer  Bassinger,  while  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Punta 
Gorda.  Fla.,  accidentally  caught  fire  and  was  burned.  Steamer  total  loss.  No 
lives  lost    Value,  $3,000. 

May  S. — On  steamer  Neptune,  after  leaving  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  fusible  plug 
in  the  back  connection  gave  way.  Case  investigated  May  10,  1903.  Accident 
caused  by  the  steam  valve  to  the  upper  connection  of  water  column  having  been 
closed  by  some  unknown  person.  Decision:  Engineer  was  exonerated  from  all 
blame  in  the  case. 

July  7. — The  steamship  Mascotte,  while  leaving  the  wharf  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
at  10.30  p.  m.  collided  with  Cuban  tug  Humbert  Roderques,  lying  at  that  wharf. 
Collision  caused  by  closing  of  exhaust  valve  to  ram  on  steam  reversing  engine 
on  steamship  Mascotte  and  failing  to  reverse  in  time  to  back.  Extent  of  damage 
unknown,  as  the  tug  went  to  sea  without  reporting  the  amount  of  damage. 

July  11. — While  the  steamer  Thetis  was  under  way  on  the  Suwanee  River, 
Florida,  Peter  Walker^  colored,  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer  Thetis,  fell  over- 
board while  on  the  guards  and  was  drowned,  caused  by  heart  trouble. 

July  13. — Steamer  Mary  Louisa,  while  lying  at  tiie  wharf  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla., 
at  9.30  a.  m.  was  discovered  on  fire  in  hold  forward.  Steamers  Peerless  and 
Neptune  came  to  the  relief  and  put  out  the  fire.    Damage  to  steamer,  $600. 
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Aitguat  o. — While  the  steamers  AmanUn  Moore  and  'Neptune  were  under  way 
in  the  cut  to  Tampa  Bay  from  the  Hilsljoro  River  at  0  p.  m.  steamer  Neptune 
HheGre<l  from  her  course  and  ran  into  the  tug  Amanda  Moore  on  port  side,  dam- 
aging this  steamer  f:2(X). 

August  24. — Steamer  Manatee,  wliile  lying  at  her  wharf  at  Tampa,  Fla..  at  9 
p.  m.  aecidently  caught  fire,  burning  her  cabin  and  deelt.  Hull  and  machinery 
not  damaged.     Loss  estimated  at  $11,(¥)0.     No  lives  lost. 

September  1^. — Steamer  Eunola,  while  lying  at  landing,  Chattahoochee,  Fla., 
accidentally  caught  fire  at  4  p.  m.  and  was  burned.  No  lives  lost  Steamer  a 
total  loss;  value.  $8,700.     T>oss  of  cargo,  $T,2(X). 

October  9. — The  steamer  ./.  K.  Sharp,  while  lying  at  Jones  Landing  on  Flint 
River  Georgia,  at  (>  p.  m.  sprang  a  leak  and  sunk  at  the  landing.  No  lives 
lost.    Loss  by  damage  to  steamer,  $1,000.     Ix)ss  of  cargo,  $1,000. 

Nox'ember  1. — While  steamer  Forent  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  Niger  Head 
Shoals,  on  Flint  River,  at  10  a.  m.  the  pilot,  Adam  Jackson,  colored,  accidentally 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 

November  2. — While  steamer  Eva  was  lying  at  Fowlers  Landing,  on  the 
Brothers  Tributary  of  the  Apalacbicola  River,  Will  Grant,  colored,  cook  on  the 
steamer  Eva,  while  dumping  a  barrel  of  water,  accidentally  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned. 

December  21. — While  the  steamer  St.  Lucie  was  under  way  on  Charlotte  Har- 
bor, Florida,  William  White,  while  playing,  accidentally  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned. 

LOCAL   DISTRICT   OF  GALVESTON,   TEX. 

1903. 

Febi'uary  and  March. — Charles  Cutting  made  oath,  March  28,  of  finding  a  solid 
plug  in  boiler  of  the  steamer  J.  B.  Oriffith,  naming  Julius  Rankin  as  engineer 
of  said  l)oat  before  he  (Cutting)  took  charge.  Will  investigate  at  earliest 
opportunity. 

Febntarp  6. — ^The  steamship  El  Cid,  while  proceeding  to  sea  from. port  of  New 
York,  collided  with  British  steamship  Mimero.  lying  at  anchor  between  Liberty 
and  Robins  reef,  caused  by  the  breaking  of  eccentric  of  steering  gear  on  the 
El  Cid.  Damage  not  serious,  other  than  denting  of  some  plates  on  hull  of 
Mimero. 

March  2. — John  Hoffman,  charged  with  having  inserted  experience  in  his 
application  for  second-class  pilot's  license  erroneously.  License  has  been  re- 
called pending  investigation  of  the  matter. 

Api'il  2. — Julius  Rankin,  a  licensed  engineer,  preferred  charges  against 
Charles  Cutting,  a  licensed  engineer,  with  being  drunk  on  duty.  Will  investi- 
gate on  first  visit  of  inspection  to  that  locality. 

April  13. — At  3.27  a,  m.  steamsliip  El  Rio,  bound  for  Galveston,  during  a  dense 
fog,  collided  with  the  schooner  Margaret  Ward,  the  latter  being  at  anchor  about 
east  by  south,  28  miles,  8^  fathoms  off  Galveston  bar.  Schooner  a  total  loss. 
Value,  |00,(KK).  Cargo,  $53,000.  Steamer  damaged  about  $2,000.  Three  lives 
lost 

August  15. — While  steamship  Mantco  was  at  anchor  oflC  bar  at  Brazos  San- 
tiago a  strong  gale  came  up.  Ship  parted  her  cable,  ran  for  the  bar,  and 
grounded  inside  of  f)oint,  oflP  Padre  Island.  Port  bow  was  stove  in  above  main 
deck,  and  some  damage  sustained  to  upi)er  works.  All  repairs  not  completed. 
Hull  not  damaged. 

September  7. — The  oil-tank  steamer  City  of  Everett  caught  on  fire  while  along- 
side of  the  wharf  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.  Upper  works  were  badly  damaged. 
Vessel  will  be  towed  to  Philadelphia  for  repairs.     Amount  of  damage  unknown. 

September  8. — Steamship  Sabine,  bound  for  Galveston  from  New  York,  had 
trouble  with  the  high-pressure  piston  and  leaky  boiler  tubes. 

September  9. — At  4.30  p.  m.  met  steamship  Concho,  30  miles  from  Galveston, 
and  was  towed  to  Galveston  and  had  ail  necessary  repairs  made  to  take  said 
steamer  to  New  York. 

October  7. — While  the  tug  Ida  and  flatboat,  with  load  of  rice,  were  lying  at 
bank  tied  up,  flatboat  caught  fire ;  cause  unknown.  Same  was  totally  destroyed 
and  tug  partially  destroyed.    Total  loss  estimated  at  $2,500.    No  lives  were  lost 
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LOCAL  DI8TBICT  OF  MOBILE,  ALA.. 

1903. 

January  7. — Steamer  Jas.  A,  Carney,  William  O'Neal,  master,  struck  a  hidden 
obstruction  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River  and  was  so  badly  damaged  that  her 
oflacers  found  it  necessary  to  run  the  vessel  ashore  to  protect  the  lives  on  board. 
No  one  injured.    Damages  not  stated.    The  vessel  was  floated  and  repaired. 

Afn-il  12. — While  deck  hand  Charley  Tate  was  engaged  in  trucking  (fotton 
aboard  the  steamer  Mary  8.  Blees,  his  truck  came  in  contact  with  the  hog  chain 
of  that  vessel,  knocking  him  overlx)ard,  and  he  was  drowned  before  assistance 
could  reach  him. 

May  25. — John  H.  Remy,  engineer  of  steamer  Native,  O.  Clark,  master,  was 
reported  to  this  office  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  at  the  investigation  held  by  this 
board  June  10,  1903,  it  was  proven  that  he  had  left  his  engine  while  his  vessel 
was  under  way,  which  action  was  a  violation  of  section  4441,  Revised  Statutes, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  his  license  was  suspended  for  10  days. 

June  5. — R.  B.  Drisko,  master  of  steamer  Josephine^  was  reported  to  this  office 
by  his  engineer,  Austin  Williams,  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  date  for  the  investi- 
gation of  this  case  has  not  been  set,  as  Mr.  Williams  was  called  away  from  the 
city. 

June  9, — Steamship  Otto,  W.  F.  Craft,  master,  was  burned  while  laid  up  at 
her  dock,  Freeport,  Fla.  The  fire  is  supiKised  to  be  of  incendiary  origin,  as  the 
vessel  had  been  out  of  commission  for  6  months.  No  lives  lost.  Damages  not 
stated. 

August  27, — ^The  boiler  of  the  steamship  Hero,  L.  D.  Meyers,  master,  gave  way 
near  the  front  end  while  the  fireman  was  getting  up  steam.  The  break  was 
about  li  inches  in  diameter  and  has  since  l>eeu  repaired.    Damage  not  stated. 

September  2. — Deck  hand  Colonel  Jackson,  of  steam  propeller  W.  J.  Bethea, 
C.  T.  Bartee,  master,  was  accidentally  drowned  while  the  steamer  was  nearing 
Export  Ijanding,  Tombigbee  River. 

December  16. — Steamer  Zoe,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  command  of  P.  L.  Dotson,  col- 
lided with  a  railroad  bridge  on  Bayou  Sara,  damaging  the  vessel  to  the  amount 
of  $150.  No  lives  lost  or  persons  injured.  The  investigation  of  this  case  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future. 

B.  E.  Crabtree,  chief  engineer  of  steamer  Pensacola,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  was 
reported  to  this  office  by  Capt  John  Leech,  former  master  of  that  vessel,  for 
having  used  the  donkey  boiler  of  said  vessel  after  the  same  had  been  discon- 
tinued by  the  local  inspectors  at  New  York,  on  their  annual  inspection,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1901.  The  case  was  investigated  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  December  14,  1003, 
and,  from  the  evidence  given,  we  were  unable  to  find  anything  that  would  sus- 
tain the  charges  of  Captain  Leech.  With  this  fact  in  view  we  exonerated  Mr. 
Crabtree. 

John  A.  Cotter, 
Supervising  Inspector^  Tenth  District, 

The  SuPEBvisiNo  Insfectob-General, 

Washington,  D,  O. 
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Statement  embracing  the  various  matters  and  occurrences  relating  to  vessels 

navigated,  etc. — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Vessels  Inspected : 

Domestic  steam   vessels 8,232 

Domestic  vessels  propelled  by  gus,  fluid,  naphtha,  or  electric  motors 17S 

Domestic  sail  vesselB  and  burges 499 

Foreign   steam   vessels 371 

Total 9,280 

Gross  tonnage  of  vessels  inspected : 

Domestic  steam    vessels 3,470,553 

Domestic  vessels  propelknl  by  gns,  fluid,  naphtha,  or  electric  motors 8,  215 

Domestic  sail  vessels  and  barges 581,473 

Foreign   steam    vessels 1,726,661 

Total 5,  702,  902 

Boilers  inspected : 

Steel 11, 170 

Iron 1,220 

Pipe 1,  271' 

Total 13,662 

Boilers  found  defective : 

Steel 1, 031 

Iron 95 

Pipe 20 

T6tal 1,  146 

Boilers  gave  way  under  hydrostatic  pressure : 

Steel ^_ 152 

Iron 19 

Pipe 8 

Total 179 

OFFICBBS. 

Received  original  license : 

Masters  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 173 

Masters  and  pilots  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 405 

Mates  of  steam  vessels 428 

Mates  and  pilots  of  steam  vessels 26 

Pilots  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 1, 160 

X     Joint  pilots  and  engineers  of  steam  vessels 117 

Engineers  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 2,  042 

Masters  of  sail  vessels  and  barges 329 

Chief  mates  of  sail  vessels  and  barges 98 

Total 4,  638 

Received  renewal  of  license : 

Masters  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 197 

Masters  and  pilots  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 881 

Mates  of  steam  vessels 407 

Mutes  and  pilots  of  steam  vessels 12 

Pilots  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 912 

Joint  pilots  and  engineers  of  steam  vessels 74 

Engineers  of  steam  and  other  motor  vessels 1,  077 

Total 4,460 

^  CABUALTIBS — LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

Lives  lost  z 

By  explosion  or  accidental  escape  of  steam 2 

By  wrecked  steamers 63 

By  collision 41 

By  fire 1 

By  snags,  sinking,  and  Mit^ii"^!*"^ _g 

By  accidental  drownin;; 98 

By  miscellaneous  causes 41 

Total 254 
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LOB8  OF  PROPBRTT. 

By  explosion f  3,  950 

By  wreck  or  founder 818, 100 

By   collision 274,  731 

By    fire 006.  675 

By  sna^h  sinking,  and  grounding 890, 100 

Total 2,  398, 55G 

Number  of  passengers  carried  on  passenger  steamers  which  are  required  by 

law  to  make  report 836,318,400 

Decrease  in  value  of  property  loss  from  previous  year $518,715 

Increase  In  number  of  vessels  inspected  over  previous  year 34 

Increase  in  number  of  boilers  Inspected  over  previous  year 234 

Decrease  in  namber  of  officers  licensed  from  previous  year  • 28, 471 

•  Originals  and  renewals  combined. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  nSHERIES 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Fisheries, 
Washington^  September  15^  1904. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Fisherie^s  for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  consisting 
of  a  general  review  of  the  work  by  the  Commissioner  and  detailed 
accounts  by  the  chiefs  of  the  respective  divisions. 

GENERAL  RESULTS.' 

During  the  first  year's  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisherins  as  a 
component  of  an  Executive  Department, after  thirtv-three  years'exist- 
ence  as  an  independent  commission,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  practical 
work  has  proceeded  on  the  same  general  lines  as  heretofore,  that  the 
results  attained  in  all  branches  have  been  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
outlook  for  greatly  augmented  work  is  very  favorable. 

The  efforts  of  tne  Government  on  behalf  of  the  fisheries  are  yearly 
becoming  more  generally  appreciated,  and  a  desire  actively  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Bureau  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  country  by 
all  persons  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  fishing 
as  a  business  or  as  a  pastime.  The  sums  voted  annually  for  expendi- 
ture through  this  channel  represent  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  our  fisheries;  the  preservation  of  some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  now  largely  dependent  on  the  Bureau's  operations;  and  it  is 
easily  demonstrable  that  in  pursuing  a  liberal  policy  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fishing  industry  Congress  is  simply  making  an  investment 
that  yields  returns  far  greater  than  those  which  attend  private  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The  succeeding  references  to  the  character  and  scope  of  the  Bureau's 
operations  and  the  more  extended  accounts  of  the  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  will  be  supplemented  by  special  articles  in  the 
annual  report  and  bulletin. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POOD  PISHES. 
LEADING  FEATURBS  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  year  1904  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Bureau,  considered  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  hatcheries. 
The  totial  distributions,  which  have  been  equaled  by  those  of  only  a 
single  previous  season  (1902) ,  exceeded  1,250,000.000.  The  conditions 
attending  the  hatching  of  such  a  large  number  oi  fishes  necessitate  the 
planting  of  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  fry ;  but  increased  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  rearing  of  important  species  wherever  practi- 
cable, and  the  output  of  adult,  yearling,  and  fingerling  fish  was  nearly 
50  per  cent  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  importance  of  the  Bureau's  fish-cultural  operations,  however, 
must  not  DC  gauged  by  the  results  during  any  one  year,  but  by  the 
avera^  for  a  series  of  years.  Peculiar  seasonal  conditions  often 
materially  modify  the  work  of  particular  stations,  sometimes  favor- 
ably, more  often  unfavorably,  and  ^ve  an  erroneous  impression  as  to 
its  extent.  It  usually  transpires  that  a  year  which  is  characterized 
by  a  greatly  diminisned  yield  of  certain  fishes  is  noteworthy  for  an 
augmented  output  of  others,  so  that  the  aggregate  distributions 
remain  normal.  This  point,  which  has  frequently  been  emphasized 
and  illustrated  in  previous  reports,  was  exemplified  anew  m  1904, 
when  an  exceedingly  poor  season  for  shad  and  white-fish  was  offset 
by  the  largest  collections  of  eggs  of  Pacific  salmons  and  flat-fish  ever 
known. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  artificial  propagation,  which 
has  often  been  referred  to  but  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  is 
that  an  exceedingly  large  percentage  of  the  young  fish  hatched  annu- 
ally are  from  e^gs  taken  irom  fish  that  have  been  caught  for  market, 
and  hence  womd  be  totally  lost  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau.  To  the  many  hundred  millions  of  young  food  and  s^ame 
fishes  thus  produced  must  be  added  many  more  millions  resulting  from 
the  superiority  of  artificial  propagation  over  natural  propagation  in 
the  matters  oi  fertilizing  and  mcubating  eggs  and  or  safety  of  the 
young. 

STATIONS  OPERATED. 

The  fish-cultural  work  of  the  Bureau  in  1904  was  conducted  in  26 
States,  at  49  stations  and  substations.  In  respect  to  their  output  the 
substations  are  in  most  cases  of  equal,  in  some  cases  of  greater,  impor- 
tance than  the  stations,  but  their  equipment  is  less  complete  and  for 
administrative  purposes  they  are  subordinated,  and  their  personnel 
supplied  from  the  stations  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  demand  and  the  local  facilities  determine  the  proportion  of 
effort  directed  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  important  commercial 
species.  During  the  past  year  the  salmons  were  propagated  at  11 
stations;  white-fish  at  7;  lake  trout  at  5;  shad  at  4;  pixe  perch  at  3; 
cod  at  2 ;  flat-fish  at  2 ;  striped  bass,  white  perch,  and  yellow  perch  at 
1  each ;  and  the  lobster  at  2. 
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THE  SPECIES  CULTIVATBD  AND  DISTRIBUTED. 

The  number  of  species  now  regularly  cultivated  and  distributed  by 
the  Bureau  is  upward  of  50,  and  the  artificial  propagation  of  new 
fishes  is  being  taken  up  as  the  work  increases  and  the  demand  arises. 
A  full  list  of  the  species  handled  in  1904  follows,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  every  section,  so  far  as  the  existence  of  hatcheries  per- 
mits, the  supply  of  the  important  food  and  game  fishes  is  being 
increased  by  the  Bureau's  eflbrts.  Thus,  in  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  shad,  salmon,  striped  bass,  white  perch,  and  yellow  perch 
have  been  planted ;  in  the  streams  of  the  Pacific  coast,  quinnat  saunon, 
blueback  salmon,  silver  salmon,  humpback  salmon,  and  steelheads; 
the  Great  Lakes  have  been  stocked  with  white-fish,  lake  herring,  lake 
trout,  and  pike  perch ;  the  numerous  interior  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams 
have  been  enriched  by  plants  of  landlocked  salmon,  rainbow  trout^ 
black-spotted  trout,  brook  trout,  grayling,  black  bass,  calico  bass,  crap- 
pie,  rock  bass,  sun-fish,  etc. ;  and  in  the  waters  of  the  northeast  coast 
the  supply  of  cod,  pollock,  flat-fish,«and  lobster  has  been  increased.* 

The  Oat-fishes  (SiLUBn)iB). 

*  §  Spotted  Cut  Blue  Cat  Channel  Cat  (Ictalurus  punctaius). 

*  §  Horned  Pout  Bullhead.  Yellow  Cat  (Ameiurua  nebulosua)* 

♦  Marbled  Cat  iAmeiuru8  nehnlosus  marmoratua), 
§  Black  Cat  (Ameiurus  nielas). 

The  Suckers  and  Buffalo-fishes  (Cato&tomida). 
§  Small-mouth  Buffalo-fish  {Ictiohua  huhalus). 

The  Minnows  and  Carps  (Cypbinid^). 

ttCarp    (CyprinuH  cai-pio).    Cultivated   varieties,   German   Carp»  Leather 

Carp,  Mirror  Carp,  etc. 
!l  t  Gold-llsh  (Carassius  auratus). 

II  t  Tench  (Tinea  tinea).    Cultivated  variety,  Golden  Tench. 
II  t  Ide  (Leuoisua  idu8).    Cultivated  variety,  Golden  Ide. 

The  Shads  and  Herrings  (Clufeid^). 

♦  Shad  (Alosa  sapidisshna) , 

The  Salmons,  Trouts,  White-fishes,  etc.  (Balmohodm) . 

♦  White-fish  (Coregonus  clupeifarmia) . 
♦Lake  Herring,  Cisco  (Argyrosomus  artedi), 

♦Quinnat  Salmon,  Chinook  Salmon,  Tyee  Salmon,  King  Salmon   (Oncor- 
h  vnch  ufi  ischa  wytscha ) . 

♦  Silver  Salmon,  Coho  (Oncarhi/nchua  kisuich). 

♦  Blueback  Salmon,  Red-flsh,  Sockeye  (Oncarhynchus  nerka), 
♦Humpback  Salmon  (Oncorhynohus  gorhuscha) . 

♦  Steel  bead,  Hardhead,  Salmon  Trout  (8almo  gairdneri). 

♦  Rainbow  Trout  (Salmo  irideua), 
♦Atlantic  Salmon  (Salmo  aalar), 

♦  Landlocked  Salmon  (Salmo  sehago). 

♦Yellowstone  Lake  Trout  Cut-throat  Trout,  Black-spotted  Trout   (Salmo 

letcisi), 
♦Colorado  River  Trout  Black-spotted  Trout  (Salmo  pleuriticua). 

♦  Arkansas  River  Trout,  Green-backed  Trout  (Salmo  stomiaa). 

♦  Yellow-finned  Trout  (Salmo  macdonaldi), 

oThe  fishes  artificially  propagated  are  designated  thus,  ♦;  those  simply  col- 
lected and  distributed  thus,  §  ;  those  propagated  as  food  for  other  fishes  thus,  f : 
those  propagated  for  ornamental  purposes  thus,  jj;  and  introduced  species 
thus,  t' 
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t  *  Sea  Trout,  SalmoD  Trout  (Salmo  trutta). 
t  ♦  Loch  Leven  Trout  (Salmo  truita  levenensis) , 

*  Lake  Trout,  Mackinaw  Trout,  Longe,  Togue  (OrUtivomer  namaj/cush). 

*  Brook  Trout,  Speckled  Trout  (Salvelkius  fontinalis), 

*  Gilden  Trout,  Sunapeo  Lake  Trout  {Salvelinus  aureolus), 

*  Canadian  Red  Trout  {Salvelinua  marstoni). 

*  Hybrid  Trout  {Salvelimia  fontinalia+aureolus). 

The  QraylixLsrs  (Thymallid^). 

*  Montana  Grayling  (Thymallw  montanus). 

The  Mackerels  (ScoMBBiDiS). 

*Ck)ninion  Mackerel  (Scomber  scombrua). 

The  Basses,  Sun-fishes,  and  Grapples  (CENTBABCHioiE). 

*  §  Grapple  (Pomowis  annularis), 

*  §  Strawberry  Bass,  Calico  Bass  (Pomowis  sparoides). 

*  §  Rock  Bass  Bed-eye,  Goggle-eye  (Amblopliies  rupestris). 

*  S  Warmouth,  Goggle-eye  (Ohaenobrytius  gulostts). 

*  §  Sn.all-mouth  Black  Bass  (Micropterus  dolomieu), 

*  §  Large-mouth  Black  Ba.ss  (Micropterus  salmoides). 

*  §  Blue-gill  Sun-fish  (Lepomis  pallidus). 

The  Perches  (PEBCiDiiE).  • 

*  §  Pike  Perch,  Wall-eyed  Pike,  Yellow  Pike,  Blue  Pike  (Stizostedion  vitreum), 

*  §  Yellow  Perch  (Perca  flavescens). 

The  Sea  Basses  (Serbanid^). 

*  Striped  Bass,  Rock-fish  (Roccus  Uneatus). 

*  White  Perch  (M orotic  americana). 

The  Cods  (Gadid^). 

*Cod  (Gadus  callarias). 

*  Pol  lock  ( Pollack  ius  virens  ) . 

The  Flounders  (PLEURONEciiDis). 

*  Winter  Flounder  (Pscudopleuronectes  americanus), 

Cnistaceans. 

*  American  Lobster  (Uom^rus  amcHcanus) . 

The  Bureau  long  since  discontinued  the  cultivation  of  carp,  and 
does  not  favor  the  further  indiscriminate  planting  of  this  species; 
that  the  demand  for  the  fish  is  not  satisfied,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing its  wide  dispersal,  is  shown  by  the  numerous  applications  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  supplies  of  carp  for  private  and 
public  waters.  It  is  the  practice  to  satisfy  these  requests  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  better  native  species,  among  which  the  cat-fishes  may  be 
mentioned.  The  fishes  of  this  family  are  adapted  to  such  different 
conditions,  and  are  so  hardy  and  prolific,  and  are  so  wholesome,  that 
they  are  among  the  best  fishes  available  for  the  stocking  of  cer- 
tain waters.  The  demand  is  increasing,  and  the  Bureau  is  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  it  by  taking  up  cat-fish  culture  incidentally  and  on  a  nec- 
essarily small  scale  at  several  hatcheries;  but  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  a  special  station  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cat-fishes  is 
required. 

Various  water  animals  are  now  under  investigation  that  may 
eventually  lead  to  their  wholesale  propagation  by  the  Bureau,  among 
such  being  the  sea  mullet,  the  most  valuable  fish  of  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States;  the  common  blue  crab;  tlie  diamond-back  terrapin, 
and  the  green  sea  turtle. 
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THU  ODTFDT  SnHHABIZBD. 

The  number  of  fish  and  fertilized  egxs  distributed  ^  the  Bureau 
in  1904  is  jgivcn  by  species  in  the  appended  summary.  The  aggregate 
output  01  1^67,343,025  was  dinded  as  follows:  Fertilized  eggs, 
263,123,354;  fry,  994,503,040;  fingerlings,  yearlings,  and  adults, 
9,716,631.  The  eggs  shown  were  for  the  most  part  donated  to  vari- 
ous States  to  be  incubated  in  their  own  hatcheries,  the  resulting  ffy 
being  planted  nnder  the  direction  of  the  State  fishery  authorities, 
llie  number  of  fish  and  ^;gs  of  each  three  species  distributed 
exceeded  200,000,000;  the  output  of  each  of  two  others  was  over 
100,000,000,  and  of  six  others  upward  of  20,000,000. 

It  is  wor'         ■  •     " 

vision  for  n 

nearly  99  per  cent  of  the  fish  handled  are  those  which  are  the  objects 

of  commercial  fisheries. 

SummatTi  of  diatrOmtion  offish  and  eggt  during  the  ftseal  year  IS04, 
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DISTBIBDTIONS  IN   THE  DIFFERENT  STATES. 

The  fish-cultural  operations  of  the  Bureau  affect  every  Stat«  and  Ter- 
ritory, as  the  following  condensed  table  shows.  Of  the  1,264,408,025 
fish  and  eggs  distributed  in  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  received 
the  largest  assignment,  363,854,407,  owing  to  the  concentration  of 
marine  fishery  work  in  that  State;  202,166,318  were  distributed  in 
Oliio  and  16{>.544,407  in  Michicrnn  waters;  Pennsylvania  received 
Sl,687,230;  Maine,  67,232,963 ;  California,  66,807,484,  and  other  States 
and  Territories  according  to  their  needs  and  the  capacity  of  the 
hatcheries. 

DislrQmtioiu  and  ataignments  offiak  and  eggs  in  the  Slatea  and  T^rrUorieB  during 
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CAB   AND   MESSENQER  SERVICE. 

The  distribution  of  the  output  of  the  various  hatcheries  is  accom- 

?]ished  by  means  of  the  Bureau's  five  railway  cars  especially  designed 
or  the  pur|iose,  and  a  corps  of  detached  messengers  who  accompany 
consignments  of  fish  in  baggage  cars  to  the  less  accessible  places.  TTie 
cars  traveled  70,221  miles  in  the  past  year,  the  messengers  103,177 
miles.  Free  transportation  was  furnished  by  a  number  of  railroad 
companies,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  and  ax^owledgment  is 
hereby  made  of  this  courtesy  and  liberality. 
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Statement  ofmUea  of  free  transportation  furnished  by  various  railroads  during 

the  year  1904, 


Name  of  railroAd. 


Gars. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  SantaFe. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Bangor  and  Aroostook 

Boston  and  Maine 

Burlinetonand  Missouri  Riyer. 

Central  Vermont i 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio > 

ChicagOfBarUnRton  andQnincy 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Chicago,Bockl8]and  andPaciflc 

Colorado  Midland 

Colorado  and  Southern 


Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple 
Creek  District 

CorraUJs  and  Eastern 

Crystal  BiYor 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western 

Denver  and  Bio  Grande 

Detroit  and  Mackinac 

Port  Worth  and  Denver  City. . 

Franklin  and  Megantic 

Gktlveston,  Harnsbni^  and 
San  Antonio 

Grand  Bapids  and  Indiana 

Grand  Trunk 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe .. 

Houston,  Bast  and  West  Texas. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central ... 

nUnois  Central 

International  and  Great  North- 


em 


Iron  Mountain  and  Greenbrier. 

Kansas  City  Southern 

Lexington  and  Eastern 


640 
1,848 


290 


Messen- 
gers. 


685 


12,398 

6,048 

28 

380 

886 

1,698 

426 

.967 

8,354 

174 
56 
84 


12,401 

604 

2,004 

90 

209 

816 

47 

11,248 

296 

8,488 

496 

14.«| 

1,006 
74 


Name  of  railroad. 


Maine  Central 

Missouri  Pacific 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Montana % 

Montoelier  and  Wells  Biver. 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson 

Biver 

Norfolk  and  Western 

Northern  Pacific 

Or^pon  Short  Line 

Pennsylvania 

Pere  Marquette 

Phillips  and  Bangeley 

Portland  and  Bumford  Falls . 

Bio  Grande  Southern 

Bio  Grande  Western 

Bumford  Falls  and  Bangeley 

Lake 

Butland 

St.  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Cham 

plain 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco.. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 

Sandy  Biver 

Somerset 

Southern  Kansas 

Southern  Pacific 

Texas  and  New  Orleans 

Texas  and  Pacific 

Vandalia 

Wabash 

Washington  County 


Total. 


Cars. 


6,548 
980 

878 
628 


724 
466 


876 


1,800 


1,063 
264 


804 


15,198 


Messen- 
gers. 


668 

1,846 


478 

172 

8,701 

64 


8,160 

68 


142 
708 

184 
743 

864 

8.884 

709 

768 

82 

164 

260 

1,840 

867 

6,462 


1. 


96,967 


RELATIONS  WITH  THE  STATES. 

The  Bureau  maintains  close  relations  with  the  fishery  authorities 
of  the  States,  and  cooperates  with  them  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
promotion  of  local  fishery  interests.  This  cooperation  is  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  the  results  are  often  much  greater  than  would  be  possible 
were  the  Government  and  the  States  to  pursue  independent  courses. 
The  Bureau  is  pleased  to  defer  to  the  State  officers  in  all  matters 
affecting  local  conditions,  and  does  not  take  any  part  in  State  fishery 
legislation. 

Donations  of  eggs  and  fish  have  been  made  to  the  fish  commissions 
of  18  States,  under  whose  direction  the  eggs  were  hatched  and  the  fry 
distributed.  The  allotments  to  the  States,  as  shown  in  detail  in  the 
table,  aggregated  more  than  244,000,000,  representing  13  species  of 
food  fishes. 
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Allotments  of  eggs  and  fish  to  the  State  fish  eommissions  in  1904. 


State  and  species^ 


California: 

Brook  trout. 


Gra^liuff. 

3Kt 


Landlocked  salmon  . 

Qulnnat  aalmon 

Ck>lorado: 

Steelhead  tront 

Oonnectlcat: 

Lake  trout 

Landlocked  salmon  . 

Rainbow  trout 

Shad 

Maine: 

Landlocked  salmon . 

Qulnnat  salmon . 

Steelhead  tront 

ICarvland: 

Shad 

ICaasachusettH: 

PikeT>er«;h 

BainSowtruut 

Michigan: 

Grayling , 

Lake  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout ... 

Pike  perch , 

Steelhead  trout 

Minnesota: 

Rainbow  trout 

Missouri: 

Grayling 

Pike  perch 

Nebraska: 

Brook  trout 

Rainbow  trout 

New  Hampshire: 

Atlantic  salmon 

Lake  tront 

Landlocked  salmon 

§»uinnat  salmon 
teelhead  trout , 

New  York: 

Brook  trout 

Lake  trout 

White-fish 

OreKon: 

Brook  trout 

Quinnat  salmon 

Pennsylvania: 

Atlantic  salmon 

Lake  trout 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

White-fish 

Utah: 

Brook  trout 

Vermont: 

Brook  trout 

Wiw'onsin: 

White-fish 

Wyoming: 

Black  spotted  trout 

Grayling 

Rainbow  trout 


Total 


Egga. 


800,000 

100,000 

10.000 

04,147,854 

40,000 

800,000 
10,000 
88,000 


86,000 

100,000 

80,000 

5,960,000 

5,000,000 
80,000 

100,000 
8,800,000 


47,406,000 


Fry. 


Finger- 
Ungs,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 


3,000,000 


4d,000 
10,000,000 

60,000 
88,000 

80,000 
100,000 

10,000 
100,000 

80,000 


800,000 
8,000,000 


10,660,000 

3,000 

2(  ),0U() 

85,000,000 


46,2»K),O0O 
60,000 


10,000,000 
400,  UM) 

riojUK) 

26,(J(J0 


800,000 


1,000 


80 
16 

84,800 


10,000 


5,000 


840,044,864 


8,800,600 


1,000 


ft,  845 


At  the  request  of  the  Michigan  fish  commissioners,  the  Bureau  has 
continued  to  operate  the  State  hatcheries  at  Detroit  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  directing  its  efforts  there  to  the  propagation  of  white-fish,  lake 
trout,  and  pike  perch.  Negotiations  are  m  progress  with  a  view  to 
the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of  other  State  hatcheries  which 
for  various  reasons  the  local  authorities  do  not  care  to  operate. 
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In  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  supply  of  commercial  fishes,  the 
Bureau  has  nowhere  labored  more  assiduously  and  expended  more 
money  than  in  Michigan,  which  State  has  most  valuable  fishery  inter- 
ests at  stake  in  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  except  one.  For  many  years 
the  fish-cultural  work  of  the  Government  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  been 
on  an  immense  scale,  far  exceeding  that  in  any  other  section  of  the 
coimtry ,  and  of  the  unmistakable  benefits  resulting  therefrom  the 
Michigan  fishermen  have  reaped  the  largest  share.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts,  however,  the  fish  wardens  of  Michigan  have  for  a  number 
of  years  made  determined  efforts  to  interfere  with  and  curtail  the 
work  of  the  Bureau's  representatives,  raising  petty  objections  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  collection  of  spawn.  Their  shortsighted 
and  unwarranted  actions  have  caused  great  annoyance  and  at  times 
have  threatened  completely  to  stop  fish-cultural  work  in  the  Michi- 
gan waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  During  several  years  matters  wei'e 
at  an  acute  stage,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fall  oi  1903  that  a  crisis 
came,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  by  State 
ofiicers.  In  view  of  the  important  bearing  of  this  case  on  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
refer  to  it  in  some  detail  by  citing  laws,  correspondence,  and  judicial 
proceedings,  as  follows : 

Section  4398^  Uevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  regarding  powers  of  the 

United  States  Fish  Commission. 

The  Commissioner  may  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  at  aU  times,  in  the  waters  of 
the  seacoast  of  the  United  States,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  also  In 
the  waters  of  the  lakes,  such  fish  or  specimens  thereof  as  may,  in  his  judgment, 
from  time  to  time  be  needful  or  proper  for  the  conduct  of  his  duties,  any  law, 
custom,  or  usage  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Section  6;  Act  88,  Puhlio  Acts  of  Michigan,  1899. 

It  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  United  States  Fish  Cktmmisalon,  through  its  repre- 
sentatives or  employees,  to  flsli  with  nets  in  any  of  the  waters  of  this  State 
during  any  season  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  spawn  from  such 
fish  caught,  to  have  and  to  hold  both  ripe  and  unripe  fish,  and  to  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  selling  such  fish  after  stripping,  to  help  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  work  of  propagation :  Provided,  That  such  fishing  by  said  Fish  Commission 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  game  and  fish  warden : 
And  provided  further.  That  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  fry  resulting  from  the 
spawn  80  taken  shall  be  planted  in  the  waters  of  this  State,*  the  same  to  be 
determined  by  reports  to  the  State  game  and; fish  warden. 

Letter  of  S.  P.  Wires,  superintcndfint  United  States  hatchery,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Odoher  23, 190S,  to  O.  H.  Chapman,  State  fish  warden,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  I  respectfully  request  your 
permission  to  continue  fishing  with  tugs  at  Marquette  and  Ontonagon  a  few 
days,  if  practicable,  after  the  beginning  of  the  close  season.  We  desire  to  com- 
ply folly  with  your  wishes  and  the  law  of  your  State  in  the  conduct  of  this 
work,  and  any  instructions  you  may  give  us  in  relation  thereto  will  be  carefully 
carried  out 

On  the  first  day  of  the  close  season  last  year  we  wired  your  predecessor,  Mr. 
Morse,  the  names  of  the  tugs  we  were  operating,  also  the  names  of  the  masters 
of  the  tugs,  and  each  day  thereafter  we  reported  direct  to  him  the  number  of 
pounds  of  fish  taken  by  each  tug,  and  last  June  we  mailed  your  office  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  eggs  collected  in  Michigan  during  the  close  season  and 
the  number  of  fry  planted  in  Michigan  waters  from  the  Duluth  station,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  everything  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  wo  discontinued  fishing  last  season  at  Onto- 
nagon on  the  4th  and  at  Marquette  on  the  7th  of  November. 

An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige. 
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Telegram  of  8.  P.  Wires,  Duluth,  Octoher  27,  to  State  fish  warden,  8auU  8te. 

Marie, 

In  order  to  fully  stock  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  station,  Duluth. 
with  lake-trout  eggs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  fishing  with  two  or  three 
tugs  at  Marquette  and  probably  two  at  Ontonagon,  Mich.,  a  few  days  after  the 
beginning  of  the  close  season,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  portion  of 
the  fish  caught  while  engaged  in  this  work  to  the  State,  as  the  total  catch  of  fish 
will  fall  considerably  short  of  paying  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  eggs.  Will 
you  insist  upon  taking  the  unstripj)ed  fish?    Please  wire  reply. 

Telegram  of  8tate  fish  warden,  Sault  Ste.  Mafie,  October  28,  to  8,  P.  Wires, 

Duluth. 

I  hare  no  power  to  change  the  law ;  fish  not  spawners  belong  to  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Telegram  of  8.  P,  Wires,  Duluth,  October  28,  to  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  O. 

^To  procure  a  full  stock  of  eggs  for  the  Duluth  station  It  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  fishing  at  Marquette  and  Ontonagon  a  few  days  after  October  30,  as 
we  did  last  5'ear;  but  if  compelled  to  turn  over  to  the  State  all  unstripped  fish  it 
will,  in  my  judgment  be  impracticable  to  do  so.  The  game  and  fish  warden  of 
Michigan  claims  that  all  unripe  fish  caught  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion during  the  close  season  are  State  property.    Please  advise. 

Telegram  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  FisJieries,  October  2§,  to  8,  P.  Wires, 

DtUuth. 

Make  collection  of  lake-trout  eggs  same  as  last  season. 

Telegram  of  8.  P.  Wires,  Marquette,  Mich.,  November  -},  to  United  States  Comr 

missioner  of  Fisheries, 

State  game  and  fish  warden  has  arrested  captains  of  tugs  fishing  for  us  at 
Marquette.  Have  four  gang  nets  in  lake  at  this  point  Should  have  competent 
attorney  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Commission  at  once.    Please  advise. 

Telegram  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  to  8.  P.  Wires,  Marquette, 

November  4. 

Matter  will  be  referred  to  Department  of  Justice  and  Attorney-General  will 
probably  instruct  district  attorney  to  look  after  Interests  of  this  Bureau. 

Telegram  of  8.  P.  Wires,  Marquette,  Mich.,  November  4,  to  United  States  Com- 

mis^ionei'  of  Fisheries. 

Have  had  trial  against  masters  and  owners  adjourned  until  the  11th  instant 
Tugs  will  lift  to-morrow.  Game  warden  threatens  to  seize  all  fish  caught  from 
now  on.     Wire  instructions. 

Letter  of  Frank  N.  Clark,  superintendent  United  States  hatchery,  Northville, 
Mich.,  October  SI,  to  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  Soo  Tuesday  morning,  October  27,  I  found  your  telegram 
ordering  me  to  "  proceed  with  lake-trout  collection  and  dispose  of  fish  same  as 
last  season."  Soon  after  receiving  your  telegram  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Chapman,  State  game  and  fish  warden,  and  told  him  I  should  proceed  to  make 
the  lake- trout  collection  on  the  same  lines  as  last  season,  in  accordance  with 
your  orders.  He  stated  that  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  informed  him  we 
had  no  right  to  sell  unripe  fish,  but  he  would  confer  with  him  again  and  obtain 
a  written  opinion,  and  if  he  still  held  to  his  former  opinion,  the  warden  thought 
it  best  to  start  a  friendly  suit  in  order  to  test  the  law,  and  asked  me  to  write 
the  Bureau  and  see  if  you  would  agree  to  it  I  think  it  best  to  have  the  matter 
tested  in  the  courts,  if  we  are  to  be  bothered  by  the  warden  in  this  manner 
evei*y  year. 
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From  the  Soo  I  went  to  Manlstique  to  confer  with  Mr.  Platts,  the  field  fore- 
man at  that  point,  and  Gapt.  John  Coffy,  who  is  fishing  three  tugs  for  us. 
Cofly  informed  me  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  fish  for  us  under  the 
requirements  of  the  warden.  I  then  informed  him  that  we  would  fish  the  same 
as  last  year. 

On  my  return  to  Northville  I  found  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Stewart,  field  fore> 
man  at  Beaver  Island,  stating  the  tug  fishermen  at  Beaver  Island  refused  to 
fish  on  the  basis  required  by  the  warden,  and  he  has  also  been  Instructed  to  fisli 
on  the  old  system. 

As  yet  very  few  ogjw  have  been  received  from  Manlstique.  Information  from 
PlattB  yesterday  says  20  per  cent  of  the  females  are  spawning.  As  that  was 
the  last  day  of  the  open  season,  nets  will  be  set,  and  if  50  per  cent  of  the  spawn- 
en  are  ripe,  the  work  will  be  pushed  vigorously. 

Telegram  of  F,  N,  Clark,  Mackinaw  Oity,  November  10,  to  United  States  Com- 
missioner Mf  Fisheries. 

Court  temporarily  enjoined  warden  not  to  interfere.  Hearing  24th  instant 
Grand  Rapids.  Warden  assures  superintendent  no  interference,  Detroit  River, 
even  if  injunction  dissolved. 

Letter  of  S,  P.  Wires,  Duluth,  November  IS,  to  United  States  Commissioner  of 

Fisheries, 

In  regard  to  our  trouble  with  Mr.  Chapman,  game  and  fish  warden  of  Michi- 
gan, permit  me  to  state  that  I  tried  to  arrange  matters  with  him  so  as  to  con- 
tinue fishing  for  a  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  close  of  the  season  under 
the  Michigan  laws,  but  was  unable  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding,  so  I 
wired  him  after  receiving  instructions  from  you  that  we  would  continue  fishing 
with  the  tugs  Columbia  and  Theora  at  Marquette,  Mich.,  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  we  did  a  year  ago,  and  everything  went  along  smoothly  until  the 
morning  of  the  3d  instant,  when  Mr.  Brewster,  chief  deputy  warden,  and  two 
assistants,  undertook  to  go  al)oard  the  tugs  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  our 
work  and  to  sels%  all  unstripped  fish  for  the  State.  We  could  not  allow  this,  as 
it  would  lay  each  tug  captain  liable  to  a  flue  of  5^500,  also  to  have  his  license  for 
sailing  a  steamboat  canceled;  consequently  Mr.  Brewster  was  very  much  pro- 
voked and  arrested  the  captains  and  owners  for  illegal  fishing  shortly  after  the 
tugs  returned  from  lifting,  but  did  not  seize  fish  or  nets.  However,  the  arrest  of 
the  captains  caused  us  to  lose  from  500,000  to  000,000  eggs,  as  no  lift  could  be 
made  on  the  4th. 

In  order  that  we  might  continue  fishing  until  the  close  of  the  spawning  season, 
or  until  we  could  get  definite  orders  from  you,  I  employed  a  competent  attorney 
and  had  the  hearing  of  the  captains  and  owners  adjourned  for  one  week,  but 
owing  to  unfavorable  weather  was  unable  to  lift  on  the  5th,  and  after  lifting 
two  gangs  of  nets  on  the  6th,  we  concluded  that  it  was  time  to  discontinue 
work,  as  many  of  the  fish  taken  on  that  date  were  through  spawning  and  there 
were  very  few  unripe  fish. 

When  the  tugs  retuined  from  lifting  on  the  6th,  all  nets  and  fish  were  seized 
and  turned  over  to  the  captains  of  the  liugs  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  same  was 
done  on  the  7tb,  when  the  last  nets  were  brought  ashore,  and  all  spawn  takers, 
including  Frank  Thomas  and  myself,  were  arrested  on  the  evening  of  the  C>th  for 
fishing  in  violation  of  the  State  game  and  fish  laws,  and  in  order  to  sav^  time  and 
expense  my  attorney  advised  me  to  admit  certain  facts  in  connection  with  the 
case,  and  if  found  guilty,  to  take  an  appeal,  which  I  did. 

Decision  of  United  States  Judge  Wanty. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan. 
United  States  of  America,  complainant,  i;.  Charles  Chapman  and  Charles  E. 
Brewster,  defendants.    Memorandum  for  judgment  on  order  to  show  cause : 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  providing  therefor,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appoints  a  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inves- 
tigate the  sul)jcct  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  diminution,  if  any,  in  the 
number  of  food  fishes  of  the  coast  and  the  lakes  of  the  United  States  has  taken 
place,  and  from  what  cause  the  same  Is  due,  and  whether  any  protective,  pro- 
hibitory, or  precautionary  measures  should  be  adopted  in  the  premises,  and 
report  upon  the  same  to  Congress.    It  is  also  provided  that  the  heads  of  thesev- 
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eral  Executive  Departments  slmll  cause  to  be  rendered  all  necessary  and  practi- 
cal aid  to  the  Ck)nimissioner  in  tlie  prosecution  of  his  investigations  and  in- 
quiries, and  section  4398  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  "  the  Commis- 
sioner may  take  or  cause  to  be  talcen  at  all  times  in  the  waters  of  the  seacoast  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  the 
lalies,  such  fish  or  specimens  thereof  as  may  In  his  judgment  from  time  to  time 
be  needful  or  proper  for  the  conduct  of  his  duties,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

On  November  6,  1903,  which  was  during  the  closed  season  under  the  Michigan 
statute,  while  the  eggs  of  white-fish  and  trout  for  the  purpose  of  propagation 
in  Michigan  were  being  gathered  near  Marquette,  in  Lake  Superior,  under  the 
direction  of  S.  P.  Wires,  superintendent  of  the  United  States  fish  hatchery  at 
Duluth,  he  was  arrested  by  the  defendants  in  this  case,  and  the  fish  In  his  posses- 
sion were  confiscated.  The  action  of  Superintendent  Wires  and  his  men  In 
submitting  to  the  humiliation  of  the  forcible  boarding  of  their  boat  and  tlie 
seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  fish,  without  forcible  resistance,  and  appealing 
to  the  courts  where  controversies  of  this  nature  between  the  two  sovereign 
Governments  should  be  settled  without  friction,  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. 

The  defendants  are  the  Michigan  state  game  and  fish  warden  and  his  deputy, 
who  claim  that  all  fishing  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries  in  the  Great  Lakes  bordering  on  the  State  of  Michigan  must  be  done 
under  their  supervision,  and  that  the  only  right  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  to  fish,  for  the  purpose  for  which  Congress  created  it,  in  Michigan 
waters  during  the  closed  season,  is  considered  by  act  No.  88  of  the  Public  Acts 
of  1899,  which  reads :  **  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion, through  its  representatives  or  employees,  to  fish  with  nets  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  this  State,  during  any  season  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing spawn  from  such  fish  caught,  to  have  and  to  hold  both  ripe  and  unripe  fish, 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  selling  such  fish  after  stripping  to  help  defray  the 
expense  Incurred  in  the  work  of  propagation;  that  such  fishing  by  said  Com- 
mission shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  State  game  and  fish 
warden:  And  provided  further ^  That  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  fry 
resulting  from  the  spawn  so  taken  shall  be  planted  in  the  waters  of  this  State, 
the  same  to  be  determined  by  reports  to  the  State  game  and  fish  warden." 

A  deputy  of  the  State  game  and  fish  warden  demanded  the  right  to  superin- 
tend the  fishing  operations  of  the  United  States  Conomlssloner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, which  demand  was  refused,  and  he  then  seized  and  confiscated  the  fish 
in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioner's  agents,  and  caused  the  arrest  of  Wires 
and  the  persons  found  assisting  him. 

If  the  United  States  has  the  right  which  Congress  evidently  intended  to  confer 
by  the  legislation  above  quoted,  and  a  deputy  game  warden  can  legally  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  that  right,  in  the  manner  admitted  In  the  answer  filed  in 
this  case,  then  the  Government  is  entitled  to  the  contempt  which  the  deputy 
game  warden  exhibited  toward  it.  The  United  States  can  not  undertake  any 
work  where  it  is  not  supreme,  and  a  Government  ofilcer  could  not.  In  any  legiti- 
mate function  of  the  Government,  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  State 
oflflcer.  If  the  Federal  statute  by  which  It  was  intended  to  confer  on  the  Com- 
missioner the  right  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  lakes  such 
fish  as  in  his  judgment  is  needful  for  the  proper  conduct  of  his  duties  is  consti- 
tutional, the  legislation  is  exclusive,  and  any  act  of  any  State,  so  far  as  It  con- 
flicts with  that  legislation,  is  void.  The  Attorney-General  In  his  brief  sasrsr 
"  The  defendants  contend  that  the  right  of  complainant  to  so  take  flsh  can  be 
exercised  only  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  to  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan ;  that  the  power  of  complain- 
ant is  limited  and  defined  by  those  laws,  and  that  any  enactment  of  Congress 
contravening  the  statutes  of  this  State  in  relation  to  such  fishing  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void."  The  act  of  Congress,  if  invalid,  is  so  because  it  conflicts  with 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  not  because  it  contravenes  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Michigan.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  take  flsh 
under  the  act  of  Congress,  its  propagation  of  food  fishes  must  cease,  because 
it  would  be  intolerable  for  it  to  exercise  any  of  Its  functions  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  persons  over  whom  it  has  no  authority. 

If  the  acts  of  Congress  creating  this  department  are  void,  the  Government 
must  of  necessity  suspend  it,  and  such  suspension  would  mean  an  immense  loss 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  probably  a  much  greater  loss  to  the  States  border- 
ing on  tide  water,  where  shellfish  are  proi)ag:ited.    The  oonatitotlonality  of 
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this  legislntiou  has  not  before  been  questioned  in  the  courts,  and  if  the  law  of 
the  United  States  seeking  to  confer  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisher- 
ies the  right  at  all  times  to  taice  fish  needful  for  the  conduct  of  his  duty,  not- 
withstanding contrary  legislation  by  the  State,  is  unconstitutional,  such  grave 
consequences  must  flow  from  a  judgment  announcing  it  that  it  seems  to  me  not 
proper  to  pass  upon  the  question  on  a  preliminary  hearing  where  the  prepara- 
tion must  of  necessity  be  inadequate.  The  precipitate  action  of  the  defendants 
in  this  case  indicates  that  a  dissolution  of  the  injunction  would  lead  to  an 
unseemly  conflict  which  should  be  avoided,  and  therefore  the  injunction  will 
remain  in  force  until  the  final  hearing  of  the  cause. 

REIiATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Requests  for  the  eggs  of  American  fish  for  foreign  countries  have 
been  received  through  diplomatic  and  other  channels,  and,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  have  been  complied  with  as  far  as  practicable.  For  long- 
distance shipments  only  eggs  with  a  protracted  hatching  period  are 
available,  and  of  these  the  salmonoid  egss  are  the  most  important. 
Upward  of  2,500,000  of  such  eggs  have  oeen  presented  to  Canada, 
Argentina,  England,  Wales,  France,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand,  as 
follows : 


Oountriee. 


Canada  ... 
Argentina 


England 


Walee 

France 

Japan 

New  Zealand , 


Total 


Species. 


Rainbow  tront 

Steelhead  trout 

Brook  treat 

I^ke  tront 

White-flsli 

Landlocked  salmon. 

Rainbow  trout 

Wbite-flflh 

Black-spotted  trout. 

Rainbow  trout 

Brook  tront 

White-flsh 

Quinnat  salmon 


Number  of 


1. 


1, 


20,000 
80,000 

100,000 
60,000 

000,000 
60,000 
10,000 
26,000 
25,000 
10,000 
26,000 

000,000 

800,0CO 


2,635,000 


Cordial  relations  exist  between  this  Bureau  and  the  department  of 
marine  and  fisheries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  minister  per- 
mits the  Bureau  to  collect  white-fish  and  lake  trout  spawn  in  the  Cana- 
dian waters  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Erie,  and  in  return  for  this  priv- 
ilege the  Bureau  makes  plants  of  fry  near  the  international  boundary 
or  in  the  Canadian  waters  adjacent  thereto. 

The  eggs  presented  to  the  Argentine  Republic  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  fish  culture  in  that  enterprising  country.  They  were  sent  in 
care  of  a  representative  of  the  Bureau,  were  en  route  from  forty-six  to 
fifty  days,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  and  were  hatched  with  an 
average  loss  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  This  is  worthy  of  note,  not  only 
l>ecause  it  is  probable  that  these  eggs  were  transported  a  ffl*eater  dis- 
tance than  has  heretofore  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  fish  culture, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  they  were  taken  across  the  equator,  and 
then  carried  by  team  800  miles  over  the  hot  sands  of  the  territory  of 
Neuquen,  to  be  hatched  at  just  the  opposite  season  of  the  year  to  that 
in  which  they  would  naturally  have  hatched  in  their  home  waters. 

The  eggs  sent  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  were  also  in  charge 
of  a  Bureau  agent.  The  white-fish  eggs  were  in  course  of  transporta- 
tion thirty-four  days  and  the  salmon  eggs  twenty-seven  days,  a  jour- 
ney of  2,600  and  250  miles,  respectively,  by  rail,  and  6,600  miles  by 
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steamer,  during  which  they  were  transshipped  eighteen  times  in  wag- 
ons, railway  cars,  and  vessels  before  reaching  their  destination.  The 
salmon  eggs  were  delivered  to  the  New  Zealand  inspector  of  fisheries 
at  Auckland  with  an  actual  loss  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
while  the  white-fish  eggs  were  delivered  at  the  same  point  with  a  loss 
of  10  per  cent ;  in  the  reshipment  from  Auckland  to  Wellington  by 
Fteamer  there  was  a  further  loss  of  10  per  cent  in  the  white-fish  and 
a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  in  the  salmon  eggs,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  be  transported  during  the  final  journey  at  a  rather 
high  temperature,  there  t^ing  no  cold-storage  facilities  on  board  the 
steamer. 

NEW  STATIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  purchase  of  the  land  selected  for  the  new  station  at  Mammoth 
Spring,  Ark.,  was  consummated  June  24,  1904,  and  the  preliminary 
topographical  survey  was  at  once  begun.  The  site  contains  15.52 
acres,  is  in  the  town  a  short  distance  from  the  railroad  station,  and  is 
thus  conveniently  located  for  shipping  fish  and  handling  supplies. 
The  water  is  obtained  from  a  large  ld(e  reservoir  formed  by  dam- 
ming Mammoth  Spring,  which  is  a  remarkable  outflow  of  cold,  pure 
water  admirably  suited  to  the  propagation  of  fish.  The  deed  of  sale 
carries  the  right  of  drawing  a  maximum  quantity  of  1,200  gallons  a 
minute  from  this  reservoir. 

At  Tupelo,  Miss.,  two  stock  ponds,  each  3^  to  4^  feet  in  depth  and 
about  1^  acres  in  area,  have  been  completed,  together  with  six  cement 
rearing  ponds  ranging  from  50  to  60  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  in 
width.  These  ponds  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  wells  by  an 
open  conduit.  A  foreman's  cottage,  a  frame  building  50  by  29  feet 
and  containing  eight  rooms,  has  been  built,  the  grounds  have  been 
fenced  and  graded,  roadways  begun,  and  shrubbery  set  out. 

Owing  to  the  exceptional  advantages  oflFered  at  Boothbay,  Me.,  for 
the  propagation  of  both  lobsters  and  cod,  it  was  decided  to  build  and 
equip  the  station  in  the  most  modem  and  complete  manner.  The  site 
is  a  rocky  point  of  land,  and  stone  quarried  on  the  spot  has  entered 
largely  into  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings,  which  are  not  only 
substantial  but  in  keeping  with  their  surroundings.  On  the  property 
originally  purchased  are  a  seven-room  frame  dwelling,  a  small  stable, 
and  a  storehouse,  which,  with  some  repairs,  have  all  been  utilized  to 
good  advantage.  In  July,  1903,  the  hatchery  and  a  pumping  plant 
were  begun.  The  hatchery  is  a  IJ-storjr  frame  structure  on  a  heavy 
stone  and  concrete  foundation*  The  main  part  is  70  by  48  feet,  with 
an  extension  18  by  11  feet  on  the  north  side,  surmounted  by  a  tower. 
Besides  the  hatching  room,  66  by  44  feet,  which  when  equipped  will 
accommodate  several  hundred  million  lobster  and  cod  eggs,  the  build- 
ing contains  a  sleeping  room,  office,  storage  loft,  closets,  etc.,  is  well 
lightedj  has  concrete  floors,  and  is  finished  in  natural  wood.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore  has  been  built  the  pump  house,  circular 
in  form  and  22  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  heavy  masonry  to  a  height 
of  19^  feet,  and  supports  a  tower  containing  a  cedar  tank  with  a 
capacity  of  7,500  gallons.  Leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  pump 
well  a  suction  pipe  extends  into  the  water  to  a  point  2  feet  below 
extreme  low-water  mark,  and  a  6-inch  pipe  from  the  pump  house  sup- 
plies the  hatchery.    Between  the  hatchery  and  the  pump  house  is  the 
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boiler  house,  also  of  masonry,  31  by  30  feet  A  frame  storehouse  and 
carpenter  shop  32  by  20  feet  has  been  built  on  the  wharf,  and  a  brick 
cistern  is  conveniently  located  near  the  buildings. 

Owing  to  the  severe  Maine  winter  and  the  rocky  character  of  the 
site,  which  necessitated  much  blasting,  progress  was  necessarily  slow, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  buildings  were  ready  for  machinery 
and  equipment.  Two  boilers  and  two  pumps  have  been  purchased 
and  are  ready  for  installation.  On  July  2, 1904,  there  was  added  to 
the  property  a  third  parcel  of  land  of  IJ  acres,  making  a  total  area  of 
about  10  acres.  This  purchase  included  a  2i-story  frame  dwelling, 
containing  11  rooms,  which  can  be  easily  remodeled  into  a  superin- 
tendent's residence. 

At  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  good  progress  has  been  made 
toward  completing  the  station,  and  fish-culture  operations  are  in 
progress  on  an  extended  scale.  A  residence  has  been  constructed  for 
the  superintendent — a  two-story  building  53  feet  square,  erected  on  a 
brick  foundation,  containing  10  rooms  and  an  attic,  and  heated  by  a 
furnace.  Two  stock  ponds,  respectively  0.45  and  0.24  acre  in  area 
and  5^  and  6  feet  deep,  have  been  completed,  and  a  third  one,  nearly 
0.3  acre  in  area,  is  well  under  way.  Ten  spawning  ponds  66  by  12 
feet,  and  six  spawning  ponds  20  by  8  feet,  all  from  2  to  2 J  feet  deep, 
have  also  been  constructed.    Lines  of  supply  and  waste  pipes  for  the 

i)onds  have  been  laid,  a  wagon  bridge  has  been  built  over  Harpers 
iun,  and  the  grounds  liave  been  graded  and  partly  fenced. 

Improvements  for  which  special  appropriations  were  made  have 
been  in  progress  at  several  stations,  resulting  in  increased  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operation. 

At  Neosho,  Mo.,  a  10-inch  iron  supply  pipe  has  been  laid  in  place 
of  an  old  wooden  conduit,  and  supply  and  distributing  reservoirs, 
new  troughs,  machinery,  and  appliances  were  installed  in  the  hatch- 
ery. Further  improvements  to  the  water  supply  are  held  in  abeyance 
pending  the  acquirement  of  a  right  of  way. 

At  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery  has  been  increased 
by  the  purchase  and  installation  of  760  additional  hatching- jars,  and 
iron  supply  tanks  of  a  total  capacity  of  17,500  gallons  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  wooden  one.  There  have  also  been  extensive 
repairs  to  the  buildings  and  machinery. 

At  Duluth,  Minn.,  the  hatchery  has  been  wired  for  electricity,  460 
feet  of  the  supply  flume  have  been  reconstructed,  the  crib  well  has 
been  deepened,  and  material  has  been  purchased  for  a  new  pipe  line 
and  reservoirs. 

At  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  sudden  floods  pouring  down  the  canyon,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  the  station  is  situated,  have  caused  much  damage, 
and  have  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  of  money. 
The  measures  originally  taken  to  prevent  such  damage  having  proved 
insufficient,  an  old  protective  channel  has  been  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  8  feet  and  a  width  of  15  feet,  and  walls  have  been  constructed  of 
solid  masonry  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance,  with  retaining  walls 
where  necessary.  Besides  the  danger  of  floods  from  the  canyon,  the 
lower  pai-t  of  the  grounds,  including  the  pond  system,  is  subject  to 
overflow  from  Spearfish  Creek,  and  to  guard  against  this,  90  feet  of 
stone  wall  was  built.  This  wall,  however,  wim  a  new  bridge,  was 
washed  away  during  the  extreme  high  water  last  spring.  The  water 
supply  has  been  increased  by  the  erection  of  a  new  cement  dam  which 
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will  open  up  a  series  of  springs  near  the  head  of  the  canyon,  and  the 
reservoir  has  been  lowered  8  feet  to  acoominodate  this  extra  supply. 
Much  grading  about  the  grounds  and  reconstruction  of  roadways  has 
been  necessitated  by  these  changes. 

At  the  fish  ponds  in  Washington,  which  are  in  the  park  system, 
much  has  been  done  toward  beautifying  and  improving  the  grounds 
to  bring  them  into  accord  with  their  surroundings,  and  this  work  is 
still  in  progress.  The  ponds  have  been  altered  to  meet  the  present 
requirements,  and  the  supply  and  waste-pipe  system  has  been  modern- 
ized. A  triangular  frame  storage  building  58  by  51  by  50  feet  has 
been  erected,  containing  much-needed  workrooms  and  storerooms. 

At  Nashua,  N.  H.,  direct  connection  has  been  made  with  the  city 
water  system  for  protection  against  fire  and  to  afford  an  emergency 
supply  for  the  ponds,  hatchery,  and  other  buildings.  Sewers  have 
been  laid,  the  piping  system  in  the  hatchery  augmented,  and  all  the 
buildings  put  in  good  repair. 

At  North ville,  Mich.,  a  series  of  5  ponds,  covering  about  3  acres, 
has  been  sufficiently  completed  to  allow  the  propagation  of  small- 
moudi  bass  to  be  begun ;  the  capacity  of  the  hatcherv  for  lake-trout 
eggs  has  been  increased  to  35,000,000  by  the  installation  of  more 
hatching  troughs,  additional  pipe  lines  have  been  laid  to  the  hatchery 
and  ponds,  and  the  drainage  system  has  been  enlarged. 

At  Bozeman,  Mont.,  a  hot-water  heating  plant  has  been  installed  in 
the  hatchery,  and  other  needed  improvements  ^re  being  prepared  for. 

At  Leadville,  Colo.,  a  12-inch  pipe  line  has  been  laid  from  Upper 
Evergreen  Lalce  to  the  hatchery  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  new 
water  supply,  the  former  one  not  being  sufficiently  pure  and  being 
also  subject  to  extreme  changes  of  temperature. 

OPERATIONS  OF  VESSELS. 

Steamer  Albatross. — On  July  2,  1003,  having  on  board  the  special 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  ann  needs  of  the  Alaska 
salmon  fisheries,  the  vessel  left  Port  Townsend  for  southeast  Alaska, 
where  the  investigation  was  beffiin  at  Boca  de  Quadra  Bay.  It  was 
desired  to  visit  as  many  of  the  fisherie^s  as  time  would  permit,  and  the 
itinerary  embraced  the  island  passages  in  the  vicinity  of  Meilakahtla 
and  Loring,  and  extended  northward  via  Wrangell,  through  Stephens 
Passage  and  Lynn  Canal,  to  Skagway,  returning  by  way  of  Dundas 
Bay  through  Chatham  and  Peril  straits  to  Sitka.  Thence  the  vessel 
proceeded  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Afognak  Island,  Kadiak 
Island,  and  the  Shumagin  Islands,  Chignik  Bay,  Yakutat  Bay,  and 
back  to  Sitka. 

Shore  parties  visited  canneries  and  salteries  throughout  the  region 
under  investigation,  and  examined  the  streams  and  lakes  with  refer- 
ence to  biological  conditions  as  well  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  their 
fisheries,  while  dredgings  and  collections  were  made  by  the  shin  and 
important  material  ana  data  were  obtained  in  the  shore  and  deeper 
waters.  The  Shumagin  Islands  were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  desirability  of  inaugurating  cod  hatching  at  that  point, 
and  during  a  few  days'  delay  at  Skagway  a  party  explored  the  head- 
waters of  Sie  Yukon  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections  and  gain- 
ing information  respecting  the  ascent  of  salmon  in  that  river.  On  the 
return  voyage  from  Sitka  a  number  of  canneries  omitted  during  the 
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northern  trip  were  inspected,  the  vessel  reaching  Seattle  September  9 
and  San  Francisco  September  24.  From  that  date  until  February  17 
the  vessel  was  in  port,  during  which  time  repairs  were  made  and  an 
engine  and  boiler  were  installed  in  a  new  steam  launch. 

On  February  17  the  Albatross  left  San  Francisco  to  take  part  in  a 
study  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  California  coast,  instituted  by  the 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  Leland  Stanford  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  end  in  view  was  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  fishing  banks,  and  operations  were  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Diego  Bay,  Cortez  Banks,  Santa  Catalina  Island,  and 
Monterey  Bay.  The  ship  was  continually  engaged  in  collecting  with 
intermediate  and  surface  apparatus,  and  in  making  extensive  dredg- 
ings  and  soundings  about  the  regions  under  investigation.  A  line  of 
drodgings  was  run  200  miles  west  from  San  Diego  to  the  2,000- fathom 
curve  and  off  Monterey  to  the  1,000-fathom  curve.  The  work  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  June,  and  the  vessel  started  for  San  Francisco, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  15th  of  the  month. 

Steamer  Fish  Hawk, — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Fish  Hawk 
was  undergoing  repairs  at  Camden,  N.  J.  These  completed,  she  went 
to  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  arriving  July  19,  from  which  time  until  Sep- 
tember 11  she  was  occupied  with  duties  in  connection  with  the  biolog- 
ical laboratory  of  the  Bureau,  her  work  consisting  chiefly  of  a  system- 
atic series  of  dredffings  through  Vineyard  Sound  between  Nobska 
Point  and  Gay  Head.  At  the  close  of  the  laboratory  season  the  vessel 
sailed  for  Washington,  going  thence  to  Baltimore  on  October  8  for 
some  minor  refitting.  She  was  engaged  for  a  short  period  in  the 
spring,  beginning  Alarch  16,  in  the  hatching  of  yellow  perch  at  Chas- 
tertown,  on  the  Chester  River,  Maryland,  and  on  April. 29  began  the 
usual  shad  operations  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 

Schooner  Oram'pus. — ^This  vessel  was  engaged  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  until  August  8  in  collecting  effg-Dearing  lobsters  along  the 
Maine  coast  to  supply  the  hatcherv  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  On  October 
5,  after  being  docked  and  painted,  she  began  the  collection  of  brood 
codfish  on  the  fishing  grounds  about  Nantucket,  No  Man's  Land,  and 
Block  Island,  continuing  until  about  the  middle  of  November,  when 
she  was  laid  up  for  the  winter  and  her  crew  detailed  to  assist  in  the 
collection  of  cod  eggs  for  the  Massachusetts  hatcheries.  In  April  the 
collection  of  lobsters  for  the  present  season  was  undertaken,  and  the 
vessel  was  thus  engaged  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

General. — Besides  the  usual  minor  repairs  and  renewals  necessary 
to  keep  the  smaller  craft  of  the  Bureau  in  good  condition,  more  exten- 
sive alterations  were  made  to  some  of  the  boat^.  ^he  steamboat  Cur- 
lew^ attached  to  the  Iowa  station,  was  made  more  available  for  night 
work,  which  is  often  required,  by  the  installation  of  electric  light  and 
searchlight,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  deck  house  to  afford  sleeping 

?uarters  for  the  crew.  A  new  boiler  has  been  filrnished  the  launch 
^eiA'd^  and  her  machinery  and  hull  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled. 
New  copper  tanks  have  been  put  in  the  steamer  Phalarope^  and  needed 
alterations  have  been  made  m  the  arrangement  of  engine  room  and 
cabin.  Two  new  gasoline  launches,  30  and  25  feet  long,  respectively, 
have  been  purchased,  one  for  use  at  North  McGregor,  Iowa,  in  the 
collection  of  river  fisnes,  and  the  other  at  S wanton,  Vt.,  in  extension 
of  the  sturgeon  work. 
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INQUIRY  RESPECTING  FOOD-PISHES  AND  THE  FISHING 

GROUNDS. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  appended  detailed  report  on  the  work 
of  the  division  of  inquiry  respecting  food-fishes  and  the  fishing- 
grounds.  This  important  branch  of  the  Bureau  deals  with  the  bio- 
logical questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  economic  fisheries 
and  fish  culture.  It  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  exploration  of 
lakes,  streams,  and  salt  waters ;  the  study  of  the  habits,  growth,  and 
distribution  of  fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals;  the  experimental 
cultivation  of  desirable  products  not  now  the  objects  of  cultivation, 
with  a  view  to  developing  methods  that  may  be  applied  on  a  whole- 
sale basis;  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  fishes  under  cultivation 
and  in  a  wild  state,  tne  pollution  of  waters  in  its  effect  on  fish  life, 
and  the  encouragement  of  biological  research  in  the  Bureau's  labora- 
tories and  field  operations. 

The  special  commission  for  the  investigation  of  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  Alaska,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  ihe  last  report  of  the 
Bureau,  concluded  its  labors  in  the  fall  of  1003,  and  shortly  thereafter 
a  preliminary  report  was  submitted,  embodying  the  general  results  of 
the  investigation  and  making  reconmfiendations  for  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  the  fisheries.  This  report  was  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary Noveml^er  13,  1903,  by  him  presented  to  the  President  on 
January  21,  1904,  and  by  the  President  transmitted  to  Confess 
on  January  27, 1904,  and  printed  as  House  Document  No.  477,  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session.  The  most  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  commission  are  the  establishment  of  Government 
salmon  hatcheries  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and 
the  placing  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau. 

^  Among  the  numerous  special  subjects  which  have  been  under  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  economic  questions  are  the  oyster,  sponges, 
blue  crab,  diamond-back  terrapin,  green  turtle,  and  various  fishes. 
The  experiments  in  the  artificial  fattening  of  oysters  and  the  culti- 
vation of  sponges  from  cuttings  have  continued  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  raising  of  the  diamond-back  terrapin  and  the  green 
turtle  from  the  egg  is  receiving  attention  at  points  m  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  States  in  wnich  inquiries  have  been 
made  as  to  the  fishery  resources  of  particular  waters  are  Maine,  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  California,  and  Arizona. 

STATISTICS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  statistics  and  methods  of  the  fisheries 
affords  the  only  basis  for  determining  the  condition  and  trend  of  the 
commercial  fisheries  of  the  country;  it  is  an  invaluable  criterion  of 
the  necessity  for  and  the  results  of  fish-cultural  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  States,  and  is  indispensable  in  furnishing  a  basis  for 
legislation. 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  in  different  regions  with  reference  to 
the  extent,  condition,  and  methods  of  their  economic  fisheries,  and  of 
the  investigation  of  special  branches  of  the  fishing  industry  to  which 
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attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  are  shown  in  the  appended 
report  of  the  assistant  in  charge.  General  canvasses  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  New  England,  South  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  States,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  ana  special  inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  dbn- 
dition  of  the  vessel  fisheries  centering  at  Boston  and  Gloucester, 
Mass. ;  the  fisheries  of  the  interior  waters  of  Florida ;  interior  lakes 
and  streams  of  New  York  and  Vennont;  the  Pacific  cod  and  halibut 
fisheries,  and  the  whale  fishery  centering  at  San  Francisco.  There 
have  also  been  very  complete  canvasses  of  the  statistics  and  methods  ojf 
the  salmon  industry  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Alaska 
in  conjunction  with  the  work  of  the  special  salmon  commission. 

MISCBLLANBOUS  ADMINI8TRATIVB  AND  OTHBR  MATTERS. 

CHANGES  IK  PERSONNEL. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Cloudsley  Rutter,  which  occurred  November 
28,  1903,  the  Bureau  has  lost  the  services  of  a  very  conscientious  and 
efficient  assistant.  Mr.  Rutter  became  connected  with  the  Bureau  in 
1897  as  scientific  assistant,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  naturalist 
of  the  steaineTAlbatross,  He  took  an  active  part  in  biological  inves- 
tigations on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  his  work  on  the  salmon  added  much 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  those  fishes.  Mr.  Rutter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  F.  M.  Chamberlain,  general  assistant  on  the  Alba^oss. 

The  Bureau  has  lost  another  valued  employee,  Capt.  S.  J.  Martin, 
whose  death  occurred  June  10,  1904.  Since  1888  he  had  rendered 
faithful  service  at  his  home  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  collecting  statis- 
tics of  the  important  fisheries  centering  there. 

Mr.  William  Bamum,  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  since  1891,  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Bureau's  publications,  resigned  Febru- 
ary 12,  1904,  to  take  the  position  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution. 

At  the  request  of  the  minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  trans- 
mitted through  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  John  W.  Titcomb, 
assistant  in  charge  of  fish-culture,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  with- 
out pay  for  nine  months  beginning  September  1,  1903,  in  order  to 
make  arrangements  to  inaugurate  fish-cultural  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  that  country. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Tulian,  for  a  long  time  superintendent  of  the  hatchery 
at  Leadville,  Colo.,  resigned  in  order  to  take  fish  eggs  to  Argentina 
and  to  accept  permanent  service  with  that  Government  with  t^e  title 
national  fish-culturist  of  the  department  of  agriculture. 

'Mr.  J.  Frank  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  car  and  messenger  serv- 
ice, was  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  fish-culture  for  the  period  of 
Mr.  Titcomb's  absence. 

On  September  1,  1903,  Mr.  E.  E.  Hahn,  who  had  served  on  the 
schooner  Oramptis  since  September,  1887,  as  mate  and  captain,  was 
detached  to  take  charge  of  the  new  station  in  course  of  construction 
at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine.  Captain  Hahn  was  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  efficient  officer,  a  practical  fisherman  of  great  experience,  a 
proficient  fish-culturist,  and  his  services  on  the  Grampv^  nave  been 
mvaluable  to  the  Bureau.  Mr.  G.  F.  O.  Hanson,  first  mate,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Gramfus. 
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Mr.  John  N.  Cobb,  statistical  field  agent,  resigned  June  30,  1904, 
to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  inspector  of  salmon  fisheries  of 
Alaska. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  LIBRART. 

The  demand  for  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  is  increasing  yearly, 
and  the  supply  of  many  of  the  bound  volumes  and  pamphlets  has 
become  exhausted.  Much  of  the  matter  printed  by  the  Bureau  is  of 
permanent  interest,  and  requests  for  special  articles  continue  for 
years. .  The  second  edition  of  the  very  popular  and  useful  "  Manual  of 
Fish  Culture ''  has  been  entirely  distributed,  and  a  new  edition,  with 
revisions,  is  much  needed,  lliere  have  been  sent  out  to  regular 
recipients  and  on  the  application  of  Congressmen  and  others  1,797 
bound  volumes  and  20,192  pamphlets. 

During  the  year  the  bound  volume  of  the  report  for  1902  was 
issued,  together  with  the  following  extracts  in  pamphlet  form  from 
the  reports  and  bulletins  for  1902  and  1903 : 

Description  of  a  new  genus  and  two  new  species  of  fishes  from  the  Hawaiian 

Islands.    By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Barton  W.  Evermann.    Bulletin  for 

1902. 
The  fresh-water  fishes  of  western  Cuba.    By  Carl  H.  Eigenmann.    Bulletin  for 

1902. 
The  organ  and  sense  of  taste  in  fishes.    By  C.  Judson  Herrick.    Bulletin  for 

1902. 
Rotatoria  of  the  United  States.    II.    A  monograph  of  the  Rattulidse.    By  H.  S. 

Jennings.    Bulletin  for  1902. 
The  plankton  algae  of  Lake  Erie,  with  special  reference  to  the  Chlorophycese. 

By  Julia  W.  Snow.    Bulletin  for  1902. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  darter  from  Tippecanoe  Lake.    By  William  J. 

Moenkhaus.    Bulletin  for  1902. 
Notes  on  some  fresh-water  fishes  from  Maine,  with  description  of  three  new 

species.    By  William  Converse  Kendall.    Bulletin  for  1902. 
Habits  of  some  of  the  commercial  cat-fishes.    By  W.  C.  Kendall.    Bulletin  for 

1902. 
A  more  complete  description  of  Bacterium  truttse.    By  M.  C.  Marsh.    Bulletin 

for  1902. 
Report  on  collections  of  fishes  made  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  with  descriptions 

of  new  species.    By  O.  P.  Jenkina    Bulletin  for  1902. 
The  sponge  fishery  of  Florida  in  1900.    By  J.  N.  Cobb.    Report  for  1902. 
Aquatic  products  In  the  arts  and  industries.    By  C.  H.  Stevenson.    Report  for 

.     1902. 
The  utilization  of  the  skins  of  aquatic  animals.    By  C.  H.  Stevenson.    Report 

for  1902. 
List  of  the  common  names  of  the  basses  and  sun-fishes.    By  Hugh  M.  Smith. 

Report  for  1902. 
The  fisheries  and  fish  trade  of  Porto  Rico.    By  W.  A.  Wilcox.    Report  for  1902. 
Statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.    Report  for  1902. 
Records  of  the  dredging  and  other  collecting  stations  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Conmiis- 

sion  steamer  Albatross  in  1901-2.    Report  for  1902. 
Isopods  collected  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  U.   S.   Fish  Commission 

steamer  Albatross,    By  Harriet  Richardson.    Bulletin  for  1903. 
Birdfl  of  Laysen  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  Hawaiian  Group.    By  Walter  K. 

Fisher.    Bulletin  for  1903. 
Notes  on  a  porpoise  of  the  genus  Prodelphinus  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    By 

Frederick  W.  True.    Bulletin  for  1903. 
Supplement  to  list  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  avail- 
able for  distribution.    Report  for  1902. 
A  catalogue  of  the  shore  fishes  collected  by  the  steamer  Albatross  about  the 

Hawaiian  lel^i^ds  \n  1902,    3y  John  Otterbein  Snyder.    Bulletin  for  1902. 
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Notes  on  fishes  collected  In  the  Tortugas  Archipelago.    By  David  Starr  Jordan. 

Bnlletin  for  1902. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1003.    By  George  M. 

Bowers. 
Records  of  the  dredging  and  other  collecting  and  hydrographic  stations  of  the 

U.  S.  Fisheries  steamer  Albatross,    By  Harry  G.  Fassett    Report  for  1903. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  pub- 
lished as  Volume  XLIlI  of  its  Bulletin,  "  Keports  on  tiie  Cephalo- 
poda," by  William  E.  Hoyle,  based  on  collections  made  by  the  Fish- 
eries steamer  Albatross  on  its  cruises  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  the 
west  coast  of  Central  America,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands,  in  1891, 
and  to  the  tropical  Pacific  Ocean  in  1899-1900. 

The  library  of  the  Bureau  in  Washington  is  gradually  being  made 
more  complete  in  literature  pertaining  to  fishing,  fidi-culture,  aquatic 
biology,  angling,  oceanography,  and  related  subjects.  During  the 
year  the  additions  numbered  111  bound  volumes  and  369  unbound  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets.  Excellent  working  libraries  have  been  main- 
tained at  the  laDoratories  at  Woods  Hole  and  Beaufort. 

THB  AMERICAN  FISHERIES  SOCIETY. 

This  representative  society,  composed  largely  of  national  and  State 
officials  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  fisheries,  the  cultivation  of 
food  and  game  fishes,  and  the  protection  of  aquatic  animals,  met  in 
annual  session  at  the  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  July  21-23, 1903,  George  M.  Bowers,  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  being  president.  An  interesting  series  of  papers  was 
presented  and  discussed,  and  a  prominent  feature  of  the  proceedings 
was  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  to  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  pro- 
vision for  which  was  made  by  the  society  at  its  meeting  at  Woods 
Hole  in  1901.  The  memorial  consists  of  a  large  granite  bowlder 
with  suitably  inscribed  bronze  tablet,  and  was  set  up  m  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  lawn  of  the  Woods  Hole  station.  Special  exercises 
attended  tiie  xmveiling  and  dedication  of  the  memorial,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks,  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford,  Mr.  Living- 
ston Stone,  and  Mr.  Frank  N.  Clark. 

L0X7ISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
was  duly  assembled  and  installed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  de  C. 
Bavenel,  representative  of  the  Government  board,  and  was  fully  com- 
pleted when  the  exposition  was  formally  opened  on  April  30,  1904. 
Although  Mr.  Ravenel  had  not  been  connected  with  the  Bureau  since 
February,  1902,  he  was-  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary,  asked  to 
continue  as  representative  until  the  close  of  the  exposition,  in  view  of 
his  efficient  Services  and  his  familiarity  with  exposition  methods. 

The  Bureau's  exhibit  occupies  a  separate  building,  adjacent  to  the 
main  Government  building,  and  is  a  more  complete  and  attractive 
display  of  the  kind  than  has  heretofore  been  made.  The  aquarium, 
which  is  particularly  complete  in  equipment  and  pleasing  in  design, 
has  proved  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  exposition. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  fiscal  year 
1904  were  as  follows : 

Salaries $250, 140 

Miscellaneous  expenses : 

Administration,^ 12,500 

Propagation  of  food  fislios 200,000 

Inquiry  respecting  food  fishes 22,500 

Statistical  inquiry 7, 500 

Maintenance  of  vessels 45,000 

For  the  establishment  of  a  new  station  at  Mammoth  Spring,  Ark 25, 000 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  for  improvements,  and  for  comple- 
tion of  stations  at — 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Me 10,000 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va 10,000 

Neosho,  Mo 12, 5<K) 

Put  in  Bay,  Ohio 7, 500 

Duluth,  Minn 2, 0(K) 

SpearftBh,  S.  Dak - 10,000 

For  improvements  and  completion  of  stations  at — 

Fish  ponds,  Washington,  D.  O 7,000 

Nashua,  N.  H 5,000 

Erwin,  Teun ^ 6, 000 

Northville,  Mich 5, 000 

Bozeman,  Mont 3, 500 

Leadville,  Colo 3, 800 

For  repairs  to  steamer  Albatross 28,000 

For  purchase  of  two  launches 2,000 

A  report  of  expenditures  under  these  appropriations  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  law. 

George  M.  Bowers, 

OoTTi/missioner. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PR0PA6ATI0W  AHD  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOCD 

FISHES. 


By  John  W.  Titgomb,  Assistant  in  Charge* 


GENERAL  BESULTS. 


The  usual  work  of  propagation  and  distribution  of  food  fishes  was 
prosecuted  during  the  past  fiscal  vear,  44  species  receiving  attention 
at  the  various  hatcheries;  many  or  these  species  and  four  or  five  addi- 
tional were  collected  from  the  overflowed  lands  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Illinois  rivers;  and  the  lobster  also  was  propagated.  The  total  out- 
put was  1,267,334,386  fish  and  eggs,  exceeding  that  for  all  previous 
years  except  1902. 

The  total  output  maintains  a  more  or  less  constant  increase  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  results  from  any  particidar  branch  of  fish-cul- 
tural work  necessarily  vary,  owing  to  seasonal  conditions.  Shad 
operations  were  prosecuted  with  the  same  energy  as  heretofore,  but  in 
spite  of  all  possible  efforts  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number 
of  eggs  collected  at  every  station.  At  Bryan  Point  this  was  somewhat 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  yellow  perch  work,  conducted  at 
the  same  time,  was  attended  with  very  good  success,  over  23,000,000 
young  perch  being  hatched  and  planted  in  the  Potomac  River.  At 
Gloucester,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  where  the  Fish  Hawk  was 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  shad  ^gs,  the  season  was  especially  poor 
for  Uie  commercial  fishermen  and  out  few  ripe  shad  were  caught. 
The  natural  spawning  grounds  on  the  Delaware  appear  to  have  under- 
gone an  entire  change,  and  Howells  Cove,  one  of  the  best  spawning 
grounds  on  the  river  a  few  years  ago,  which  yielded  in  1901  nearly 
50,000,000  eggs,  produced  the  past  season  344,000.  At  Edenton,  N.  C, 
the  shad  season  was  the  most  successful  in  point  of  egg  collections 
since  the  establishment  of  the  station.  At  Battery  station,  Maryland. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  about  the  average  number  oi 
eggs  was  taken,  the  output  being  37,397,000  eggs  and  fry.  The  total 
product  of  this  station  was  materially  augmented  by  the  hatching  and 
distribution  of  29,850,000  white  perch. 

The  salmon  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  unusually  successful.  At 
Baird,  Cal.,  all  previous  records  were  exceeded,  the  total  output, 
inclu(fing  that  of  the  auxiliary  stations,  being  66,943,484  eggs  and  fry. 
Even  more  eggs  might  have  been  collected  had  it  been  possible  to 
secure  sufficient  men  to  do  the  work.  The  results  at  Clackamas, 
Oreg.,  and  its  substations  likewise  exceeded  those  of  all  previous 
years,  and  the  output  of  Baker  Lake  station,  in  Washington,  with  its 
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substation  at  Birdsview,  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  year  in  its 
history.  The  Baker  Lake  station  is  the  only  one  where  the  blueback 
salmon  can  be  propagated. 

A  marked  change  in  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  artificial  propa- 
gation of  salmon  is  noted  among  the  JPacific  coast  salmon  fisher- 
men and  packers,  who  are  reluctantly  yielding  their  prejudice,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  fishermen  who  reruse  to  acknowledge  the 
beneficial  e^cts  of  the  work  are  frequently  found  basing  their  plans 
upon  tlie  run  of  fish  expected  as  the  result  of  certain  plants  made 
from  the  hatcheries.  It  appears  that  a  few  years  ago  they  depended 
very  largely  upon  the  July  run  as  the  mainstay  of  their  business,  the 
August  run  furnishing  a  flabby  and  inferior  fish.  In  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  a  small  July  run  and  the  increasing  run  through 
August  and  into  September  has  been  of  the  same  quality  as  were  the 
fish  which  formerly  were  taken  in  July.  The  fi^ermen,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  change  has  been  brought  about  by  artificial  proi^aga- 
tion,  and  go  into  considerable  detail  to  follow  out  their  reasoning. 

The  striped  bass  work,  taken  up  experimentally  during  the  fiscal 
year  1903  at  Weldon,  N.  C,  with  such  encouraging  results,  was  con- 
ducted on  a  much  larger  scale  and  with  sufficient  success  to  warrant 
extending  the  field  of  operations,  if  it  is  possible  to  find  places  where 
spawning  fish  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers.  For  the  purpose 
of  collecting  eggs  from  fish  caught  by  local  fishermen  9  field  camps 
were  estabbshed  along  the  banks  ot  the  Roanoke  River  between 
Roanoke  Rapids  and  Flalifax,  N.  C,  a  distance  of  nearly  20  mile,s. 
Although  the  nm  of  fish  is  said  to  have  been  several  times  smaller 
than  was  ever  before  known,  the  results  were  most  satisfactory,  a  total 
of  13,083,000  eggs  being  taken  and  yielding  7,219,000  fry.    The  out- 

f)ut  of  the  station  was  not  as  large  as  was  anticipated,  there  being  a 
OSS  of  fry  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  features  of  the  hatching  appa- 
ratus were  special  and  not  fully  perfected  when  the  operations  began. 
The  defects  were  remedied  as  soon  as  discovered,  however,  and  another 
season  no  such  loss  will  occur. 

The  output  of  Atlantic  salmon  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  adult  fish,  within  the  limits  of  tne  mar- 
ket supply.  At  the  Craig  Brook  station  in  Maine  the  salmon  ob- 
tained by  purchase  from  the  owners  of  the  various  weirs  ig  the  towns  of 
Verona  and  Penobscot  during  the  preceding  June  and  retained  until 
ripe  produced  3,484,000  eggs  and  were  then  liberated.  The  feature 
or  this  work  to  be  noted  is  that  it  is  evident  the  commercial  salmon 
fishery  on  the  Penobscot  is  maintained  entirely  by  artificial  propaga- 
tion, lew,  if  any,  of  the  adult  fish  being  able  to  escape  the  weirs  and 
reach  the  natural  spawning  grounds.  Most  of  the  eggs  taken  for  the 
hatchery,  after  being  sufficiently  developed  to  bear  the  journey,  the 
last  18  miles  of  which  was  made  on  sled!s,  were  transferred  to  a  sub- 
station recently  established  for  this  purpose  at  Little  Spring  Brook, 
on  the  upper  Penobscot  River,  and  the  try  were  scattered  in  the  east 
branch  of  that  stream.  In  other  words,  the  distribution,  which  has 
heretofore  been  effected  by  transporting  the  fry  in  cars,  was  made 
this  year  practically  in  the  form  of  eggs,  the  special  object  of  the 
change  being  to  hatch  and  plant  the  young  fish  a1)  points  much  nearer 
their  natunil  home  in  the  headwaters  of  the  river  tiian  is  possible 
when  they  are  hatched  at  Craig  Brook.    Here  the  parent  fish  would 
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undoubtedly  have  spawned  had  they  been  able  to  pass  the  many  de- 
vices set  for  their  capture  in  the  lower  reaches. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a  subsidiary  station  on  the  upper 
Penobscot  was  regarded  as  paramount  to  the  operating  of  the  Grand 
Lake  Stream  station,  where  eggs  of  the  landlocked  salmon  are  col- 
lected. As  a  result,  tJiere  was  a  falling  off  in  the  total  output  of  land- 
locked salmon,  but  the  Oreen  Lake  station  produced  a  large  quantity 
of  this  valuable  species.  The  demand  for  landlocked  salmon  within 
the  limits  of  Maine,  where  nearly  all  the  eggs  are  collected,  and  also 
in  other  States  where  this  fish  has  been  successfully  acclimatized, 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  increase  the  out- 
put  during  the^iing  year. 

Although  cod  propagation  was  prosecuted  vigorously,  the  results 
were  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  exceedingly  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  fish  from  the  inshore  fisheries, 
offset  the  efforts  of  the  collecting  force,  and  manv  of  the  commercial 
fishermen  found  it  not  worth  while  to  keep  their  Boats  in  commission. 

At  Woods  Hole  the  collection  of  eggs  of  the  winter  flounder  was 
not  undertaken  at  the  usual  season  because  the  fishing  grounds  were 
covered  with  ice.  When  the  ice  disappeared  it  was  found  that  the 
low-water  temperatures  had  retarded  the  spawning  of  the  fish  for  a 
month,  and  the  season's  work  in  this  branch  was  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  several  small  lots  of  pollock  eggs  were 
received,  which  produced  1,246,000  fry. 

The  following  innovation  in  lobster  culture  is  worthy  of  note:  As 
an  experiment  7,081  seed  lobsters  were  impounded  and  retained 
throughout  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  although  only  4,748  remained, 
all  of  these  produced  eggs  except  630.  The  pound  was  leased  with 
the  idea  that  the  Boothbay  hatchery  would  be  ready  to  receive  the 
eggs,  but  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  the  fisli-cultural  operations 
to  Gloucester  temporarily,  and  as  a  result  the  Gloucester  station  was 
enabled  to  distribute  97,200,000  lobster  fry,  the  largest  product  of  this 
species  in  the  history  of  the  station.  While  the  mortality  among  the 
lobsters  in  the  pound  was  great,  the  unusually  severe  winter  was  par- 
ticularly unfavorable  for  the  experiment,  conducted  as  it  was  m  a 
small  shallow  pound.  Persons  in  Portland  and  Boston  who  impound 
lobsters  on  the  coast  of  Maine  reported  an  unusually  heavy  loss  in 
stock  and  attributed  it  to  the  intensely  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  lobsters  impounded  for  this  experi- 
ment were  of  Nova  Scotia  origin.  During  the  spring  months  the 
Maine  lobster  dealers  send  both  sailing  and  steam  smacks  to  Xova 
Scotia  to  secure  cargoes,  and  this  work  is  continued  until  June,  when 
interrupted  by  the  close  season  in  Nova  Scotia.  Upon  arrival  on  the 
Maine  coast  nearly  all  of  the  lobsters  are  impounded  and  held  for  the 
high  prices  of  the  summer  trade,  and  as  they  lay  their  eggs  while 
confined  in  the  warm  water  at  these  inclosures,  large  numbers  of 
egg-bearing  lobsters  are  taken  out.  The  stock  for  this  experiment 
was  obtained  at  the  time  the  impounded  stock  of  the  fishermen  was 
transferred  preparatory  to  being  marketed. 

In  making  the  collection  of  lake-trout  eg^  in  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan  the  extremely  cold  weather  and  high  winds  prevailing  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  frequently  prevented  the  liftmg  of  nets  for 
several  days  in  succession,  and  considerably  reduced  the  quantity  of 
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eggs  collected.  Many  of  the  eggs  became  water  hardened  before 
they  were  fertilized,  while  others  were  frosted  in  the  spawning  tanks. 
Another  obstacle  to  the  success  usually  attending  this  work  was  the 
interference  of  the  Michigan  game  warden,  who  claimed  the  right  to 
supervise  the  Bureau's  operations  during  the  close  season.  It  is  the 
practice  to  employ  tugs,  engaged  in  commercial  tishing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  spawning  fisn  in  these  waters,  and  in  the  controversy 
the  work  of  these  tugs  was  interrupted  for  several  days.  The  ques- 
tion was  appealed  to  the  courts,  which  enjoined  further  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  game  warden;  but  the  time  lost  was  sufficient  to 
materially  affect  the  quantity  of  eggs  taken. 

It  is  necessary  to  record  also  that  the  output  of  white-fish  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  much  below  that  of  the  two  previous  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  shortage  is  largely  compensated  for  in  the  fact  that 
the  output  of  pike  perch  exceedea  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Bureau,  Put-in  Bay  station  alone  producing  244,275,000 
eggs  and  fry. 

The  work  of  propagating  the  small-mouthed  black  bass,  begun  last 
year,  has  been  continued  experimentally  at  several  stations  with  very 
encouraging  results,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  possible  another  year 
to  meet  all  demands  for  this  very  desirable  game  fish.  Its  propaga- 
tion has  now  been  taken  up  at  North ville,  Mich.;  AVliite  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.;  Wytheville,  Va.;  Cold  Springs,  Ga.;  Erwin,  Tenn., 
and  to  a  small  extent  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  the  waters  at  all  of  these 
points  having  proved  congenial.  At  some  of  these  stations  the  large- 
mouth  black  bass  also  was  propagated,  and  at  the  San  Marcos,  Cold 
Springs,  Wytheville,  and  Northville  stations  the  output  of  both 
species  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  Tupelo,  Miss.,  sta- 
tion has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  sufficient  ponds  were  constructed 
to  allow  of  the  production  and  distribution  or  13,500  fingerling  bass 
of  the  large-mouthed  species. 

The  propagation  oi  the  eastern  brook  trout,  black-spotted  trout, 
and  rainbow  trout  was  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  the 
output  exceeding  that  of  past  years.  In  this  connection  the  stations 
at  Leadville,  Colo.,  and  Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  are  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion, the  product  of  each  being  far  m  excess  of  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

The  usual  exhibit  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals  was  maintained 
in  the  Central  Station  aquarium,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and,  although 
small,  continued  to  be  attractive  to  a  large  nunil>er  of  visitors  daily. 
In  addition,  the  hatching  of  shad  and  various  species  of  trout  was 
conducted  on  a  small  scale  for  exhibition  purposes. 

ACCLIMATIZATION  OF  FISH. 

The  waters  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  were  originally 
devoid  of  trout,  but  they  now  afford  a  source  for  the  collection  of  egi 
and  contribute  to  the  output  of  the  Spearfish  station,  though  the  buj 
of  the  black-spotted  trout  produced  at  this  station  is  derived  from 
eggs  taken  at  a  subsidiary  station  in  Yellowstone  Park.  The  waters 
of  Colorado  furnfeh  another  illustration  of  the  successful  acclimatiza- 
tion of  fish,  in  the  fact  that  the  eastern  brook  trout  has  become  so 
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firmly  established  there  that  it  is  now  possible  to  collect  more  eggs  of 
this  species  from  the  natural  streams  and  ponds  at  the  subsidiaries 
connected  with  the  Leadville  station  than  are  collected  from  any  sta- 
tion in  the  East,  where  the  fish  is  native. 

The  demand  for  rainbow  trout  has  exceeded  the  supply  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  its  introduction  has  been  especiafly  success- 
ful. It  is  frequently  called  for  by  applicants  who  want  it  because  it 
is  different  from  the  native  species,  and  it  is  a  favorite  for  acclimati- 
zation in  foreign  lands.  Not  far  from  Paris,  France,  is  a  large  com- 
mercial hatchery  devoted  entirely  to  the  propagation  of  rainbow 
trout,  the  annual  product  being  X00,000  fish  of  market  size,  besides  the 
sale  of  eggs  and  alevins  for  stocking  preserves.  In  some  States  the 
acclimatization  has  not  been  successful,  and  this  is  particularly  true 
of  the  waters  of  New  England,  where  many  plants  have  been" made 
and  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  only  a  few  adult  fish.  With 
the  exception  of  some  lakes  in  Massachusette,  it  is  not  known  that  the 
rainbow  trout  has  obtained  a  sufficient  foothold  in  any  New  England 
waters  to  maintain  itself  by  natural  reproduction.  Enduring  as  it 
does  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  the  native  trout,  it  was 
hoped  it  would  succeed  in  waters  which,  owing  to  the  deforestation  or 
other  causes,  have  become  unsuited  to  the  latter. 

The  successful  acclimatization  of  the  steelhead  trout  in  Lake 
Superior  and  other  inland  waters  makes  it  desirable  to  propagate 
this  species  on  a  larger  scale.  The  latest  reports  from  Lake  Superior 
give  information  that  the  steelheads  spawned  last  spring  in  nearly 
all  of  the  tributary  streams  along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  landlocked  salmon  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  several 
ponds  in  Maine  where  it  is  not  indigenous,  and  in  Pierce  Pond  with 
marked  results.  This  pond  is  9  miles  long,  about  three- fourths  of  a 
mile  in  width,  and  over  100  feet  deep  in  places,  and  is  practically 
landlocked.  The  plant  was  made  eight  years  ago  and  forgotten  until 
the  summer  of  1903,  when  one  specimen  was  caught  weighing  16J 
pounds,  one  14  pounds,  several  12  pounds,  and  some  9  and  7  pounds. 
Quite  a  number  weighing  5  pounds  were  caught,  and  these  were  the 
smallest  taken.  When  the  above  information  was  received,  these 
salmon  were  said  to  be  quinnats,  the  result  of  plants  made  nine  years 
ago,  but  an  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the  introduction  of 
the  quinnat  salmon  proved  a  failure.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  the  results  of  a  similar  investigation  of  the  reported  success  in 
acclimatization  of  quinnat  salmon  in  certain  fresh-water  lakes  in 
France. 

FISH-CULTURAL  NOTES, 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  propagation,  fish-cultural 
experiments  have  been  conducted  at  various  points. 

It  being  a  recognized  fact  that  landlocked  salmon  from  Green 
Lake,  Maine,  have  a  much  greater  average  weight  than  those  from 
Grand  Lake  Stream,  it  was  determined  to  compare  the  rate  of  growth 
by  carrying  through  the  season  at  the  Craig  Brook  station  parallel 
series  of  fish  from  these  waters.  It  was  shown  that  under  similar 
conditions,  and  with  the  same  water  supply  for  a  given  length  of  time, 
landlocked  salmon  of  Green  Lake  grew  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
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Grand  Lake  Stream;  the  Green  Lake  fish  also  showed  greater  endur- 
ance, there  being  a  smaller  moitality  among  them  than  among  the 
Grand  Lake  Stream  lot. 

For  observation  and  experiment  in  the  domestication  of  landlocked 
salmon,  one  brood  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  1899  was  maintained  in 
the  most  capacious  pond  available,  and  a  special  studv  was  made  of 
the  development  of  the  rej)roductive  organs  and  the  character  of  the 
offspring.  The  lot  comprised  173  fish,  confined  in  a  pond  with  an 
area  of  45  by  60  feet  and  a  mean  depth  of  about  6  feet,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  they  yielded  9,000  eggs,  Bpom  which  4,930  fry  were  hatched 
in  April  and  May.  The  parent  fish  had  been  dieted  several  months 
preceding  their  spawning,  bein^  fed  very  sparingly  for  a  time  and  at 
last  subjected  to  a  lengthy  fast,l)ut  this  did  not  suffice  to  insure  prime 
quality  in  the  eggs,  which  distinctly  lacked  normal  vigor.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  to  secure  good  results  it  may  be  necessary  to  supply  a 
more  natural  food  than  Uie  hogs-  plucks,  on  which  the  fish  have  sub- 
sisted all  their  lives.  Another  brood  of  landlocked  salmon  hatched  in 
1901  is  held,  to  secure  data  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  growth  and 
eventual  size  of  fish  derived  from  Grand  Lake  Stream  and  Lake 
Auburn. 

A  small  number  of  albinos  was  discovered  among  the  landlocked 
salmon  hatch  of  1903,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  these  fish  were 
apparently  healtl^  and  vigorous,  26  remaining  out  of  the  original  2S. 

At  the  Baker  Lake  station,  in  Washington,  it  has  always  been  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  trap  the  fish  which  pass  through  the  lake  and 
ascend  the  tributary  streams  to  spawn,  owmg  to  the  fact  that  these 
tributary  streams  are  of  glacial  origin,  flow  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
and  are  subject  to  such  tremendous  floods  that  no  fish  racks  can  wiui- 
stand  them.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  a  trap 
similar  to  that  used  on  Puget  Sound  was  conveyed  in  sections  over  a 
pony  trail  to  the  lake,  put  together,  and  set  up  in  a  depth  of  from  1 
to  60  feet  at  low  water,  the  piling  and  webbing  bein^  made  15  feet 
above  low-watermark  to  insure  the  capture  of  fisn  during  high  water. 
It  was  set  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  although  not  installed  before 
the  run  of  fish  had  begun,  its  practicability  was  demonstrated  and 
the  product  of  the  station  was  doubled.  Still  greater  i^esults  may  be 
expected  the  coming  season. 

As  the  fish  were  caught  when  entering  the  lake,  most  of  them  were 
unripe.  Two  inclosures  were  therefore  constructed  for  holding  the 
unripe  fish — one  of  webbing  and  piles  100  feet  wide  by  200  feet  long, 
with  an  average  depth  of  6  feet  during  low  water;  for  the  other  a 
slough  which  flows  into  the  lake  was  utiuzed.  This  slough  has  a  large 
and  constant,  though  very  sluggish  flow  of  water  through  it,  and  con- 
tains deep  holes.  There  was  ho  apparent  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  eggs,  but  the  fish  held  in  the  former  inclosure  were  continually 
working  against  the  webbing  and  became  more  or  less  fungusea. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  among  the  male  fish,  many  of  which 
became  caught  in  the  webbing  by  their  teeth.  The  fish  in  the 
slough  inclosure  lay  quietly  in  the  deep  holes,  making  no  effort  to 
escape,  and  were  in  perfect  condition  at  the  time  of  spawning.  Many 
of  the  fish  were  thus  held  for  two  months,  and  there  was  no  apparent 
difference  between  their  eggs  and  the  eggs  of  those  which  were  found 
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ripe  and  stripped  immediately  after  being  caught.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Bureau  has  been  successful  in  the  penning  of 
the  Pacific  coast  salmon  for  an  extended  period,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  water  at  Baker  Lake  is  always  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  water  at  any  other  station  where  salmon  operations 
are  conducted. 

The  method  of  killing  and  bleeding  the  fish  by  cutting  off  their 
tails  before  taking  the  spawn  has  been  adopted  at  this  station,  and  the 
use  of  a  normal  salt  solution  for  washing  the  eggs  has  not  been  found 
necessary  if  tho^fish  are  properly  bled. 

The  method  of  taking  spawn  at  the  Clackamas  hatchery  and  its 
substations  was  similar  to  that  of  previous  years,  but  several  experi- 
ments were  tried  to  test  the  efficacj^  of  bleeding  the  fish  prior  to  talking 
the  eggs,  and  the  advantage  of  this  method,  if  any,  over  the  use  of  a 
normal  salt  solution  for  washing  the  eggs.  Experiments  were  also 
made  to  determine  whether  or  not  eggs  should  be  washed  before  they 
are  transported.  A  million  eggs  were  taken  by  killing  the  fish  and 
extruding  the  eggs  by  hand  pressure;  the  eggs  were  then  washed  and 
fertilized,  and  they  hatched  with  a  loss  of  10.6  per  cent.  Six  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand  eggs  were  taken  by  killing  the  females,  bleeding 
by  cutting  off  the  tail,  pressing  the  ejggs  out  by  hand,  and  washiiig 
them  with  a  normal  salt  solution.  This  lot  hatched  with  a  loss  of  18.7 
per  cent.  Two  million  six  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  eggs  were 
taken  by  killing  the  fish,  bleeding  them  by  cutting  off  the  tail,  press- 
ing the  eggs  out  by  hand  and  fertilizing  without  washing.  These 
hatched  with  a  loss  of  9.9  per  cent.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  eggs  were  taken  from  fish  which  were  killed  and  not  bled, 
the  eggs  being  taken  by  incision  and  washed  in  a  normal  salt  solution 
before  being  fertilized.  The  loss  in  this  case  was  3.8  per  cent.  Two 
million  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  eggs  were  obtained 
by  killing  and  bleeding  the  females,  then  taking  the  eggs  bv  incision 
and  washing  without  me  use  of  the  normal  salt  solution.  The  loss  in 
hatching  amounted  to  1.6  per  cent.  Six  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
eggs  were  taken  by  killing  and  bleeding  the  fish,  taking  the  eggs  bv 
incision,  and  washing  in  a  normal  salt  solution.  These  natched  with 
a  loss  of  2.02  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  eggs 
were  taken  by  incision  after  killing  and  bleeding  the  fish,  and  washed 
in  a  normal  salt  solution.  These  natched  with  a  loss  of  1.9  per  cent. 
The  experiments  were  not  concluded. 

A  large  number  of  young  salmon,  the  product  of  eggs  obtained  at 
various  substations,  were  reared  to  the  fingerling  stage  and  marked 
before  being  liberated.  The  adipose  fin  was  removed  on  all,  and  in 
order  to  identifv  the  different  lots  the  fish  hatched  at  Clackamas  were 
given  an  additional  mark  by  removing  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
Jorsal  fin.  The  posterior  half  of  the  dorsal  fin  was  removed  from  the 
fidi  produced  at  Little  White  Salmon,  the  anterior  half  of  the  anal 
from  those  from  Mill  Creek,  California,  and  the  posterior  half  of  the 
anal  fin  on  the  ones  from  Eogue  River.  Some  of  the  fish  first  marked 
were  held  over  three  weeks  oef ore  being  liberated,  and  their  health 
did  not  seem  at  all  affected  by  the  mutilation. 

Experiments  at  the  Rogue  River  station,  in  Oregon,  indicate  that 
green  eggs  can  best  be  transported  over  the  rough  roads  by  transfer- 
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ring  them  to  canton-lSannel  trays  before  the  milt  has  been  washed 
from  them. 

At  the  Bozeman  station  the  superintendent  continued  his  experi- 
ments in  tlie  artificial  focdino^  of  <^ravliii^  fry.  Blood  was  Inst  year 
regarded  as  the  most  desirable  food  tor  yonng  fry,  and  this  season's 
work  has  confirmed  that  belief.  When  the  fry  were  placed  in  the 
nursery  ponds  it  was  observed  that  they  picked  off  the  small  organ- 
isms lodged  there,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  conditions,  bunches 
of  water  cress  dipped  in  blood  and  liver  emulsion  were  suspended  in 
the  hatching  troughs  for  the  fry  to  fe(»d  upon.  This  device  having 
proved  fairly  successful,  it  was  adopted  in  the  nursery  ponds,  which, 
being  supplied  with  creek  water,  contained  also  small  crustaceans  and 
other  natural  food. 

At  the  Wytheville,  Va.,  station  some  experiments  have  been  made 
to  test  the  merits  of  azotine,  a  stockj'^ards  preparation,  in  comparison 
with  liver  as  food  for  trout.  By  way  of  preparation  the  azotme  was 
mixed  with  whe^it  middlings  in  equal  parts,  cooked  into  a  mush,  and 
before  feeding  was  presstnl  through  a  screen.  The  preparation  is 
nutritious,  but  unsuited  to  the  dolicate  stomachs  of  small  trv.  After 
the  fish  are  two  or  three  months  old  it  apj)ears  to  agree  with  tlKiin 
when  given  alternately  with  liver.  The  experiments  have  not  b(^en 
conclusive. 

It  was  noticed  at  the  Put-in-Ray  station  that  the  eggs  of  pike  perch 
which  were  placed  on  the  ])atteries  where  they  received  the  most  light 
and  sunshine  hatched  in  less  time  than  those  situated  in  the  darker 
part  of  the  house;  it  was  also  noticed  that  those  hatching  in  the 
shortest  time  produced  the  greatest  percentage  of  fry.  No  direct 
experiment  was  made  along  these  lines,  but  the  difference  was  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  attention  of  the  superintendent. 

It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Alex.  Herbster,  of  Put-in-Bay,  that  a  pike 
perch  weighing  about  8  pounds,  in  ripe  spawning  condition,  was 
caught  by  him  with  hook  and  line  through  the  ice  on  January  14. 
The  earliest  previously  recorded  date  for  the  spawning  of  pike  perch 
in  Lake  Erie  is  in  the  month  of  April. 

•  In  the  striped  bass  work  at  Weldon,  N.  C,  the  smallest  yield  of 
eggs  was  14,000  from  a  r^-pound  fish,  and  the  largest  was  3,220,000 
from  one  of  50  pounds.  The  largest  yield  of  egg^  previously  re- 
corded is  2,200,000  from  a  fish  whose  weight  is  not  given.  It  is 
reported  that  there  is  an  early  and  a  late  run  of  striped  bass,  with 
color  markings  and  shape  so  different  that  all  experienced  fishermen 
can  easily  distinguish  them,  the  two  runs  being  Imown  as  "  long 
rock  "  and  "  short  rock,"  respectively. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  2,770,000  eggs  were  taken  from  a  flat-fish 
caught  in  Woods  Hole  Harbor.  The  fish  was  18  inches  long,  10 
inches  wide,  and  weighed  3 J  pounds  after  being  stripped.  The 
greatest  number  previously  recorded  as  having  been  taken  from  one 
fish  is  1,462,000,  rrom  an  individual  of  about  tlie  same  size. 

The  impounding  of  lobsters  throughout  the  winter  was  not  only  a 
success  in  the  increased  product  of  young  lobsters,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  the  eggs  from  the  impounded  lobsters  were  more  fully  developed 
when  taken  from  the  pound  than  were  the  eggs  of  lobsters  collected 
elsewhere  at  about  the  same  time.    The  eggs  began  hatching  May  21, 
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fully  a  week  earlier  than  in  any  pre\dous  season,  and  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  other  lobster  eggs  on  hand  at  the  same  time.  The 
eggs  from  the  impounded  lobsters  also  revejiled  a  more  uniform 
development  than  the*others,  quite  76  per  cent  of  thase  hatching 
l>efore  the  others  had  began  to  hatch  in  any  quantity.  There  were 
also  remarkably  few  bad  eggs,  the  loss  being  estimated  at  not  over  2 
per  cent,  while  the  loss  in  the  eggs  from  other  sources  ran  from  6  to 
10  per  cent.  The  gi*eater  maturity  of  the  impounded  product,  as  well 
as  the  more  uniform  development,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  these  lobsters  were  in  a  shallow  pound  where  the  water  would 
naturally  be  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  deeper  waters  of  the 
ocean,  from  which  the  other  lobsters  were  obtained.  The  same  course 
of  reasoning  holds  good  only  indirectly  in  accounting  for  the  superior 
quality  of  tlie  eggs. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE   STATIONS. 

The  stations  and  substations  at  which  fish-cultural  operations  were 
conducted  in  1904,  with  the  persons  in  charge,  are  shown  in  the 
appended  statement.  The  subsidiary  stations  mentioned  have  regu- 
larly established  plants  for  the  conduct  of  fish-cultural  operations, 
and  in  some  instances  are  more  productive  than  the  permanent 
station  with  which  they  are  coimected;  none  is  provided  with  a 
personnel,  all  being  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  stations  with  which  they  are  respectively  connected.  It  is 
customary  to  detail  some  one  from  the  personnel  of  the  regular 
station  to  assume  direct  charge  while  operations  are  being  conducted 
at  the  substation.  Several  temporary  field  stations  are  annually 
operated  from  some  stations,  but  these  are  not  ^ven  in  the  following 
list.  In  such  cases  the  work  is  of  short  duration,  with  few,  if  any, 
permanent  fixtures.  For  illustration,  collections  of  landlocked  sal- 
mon and  brook  trout  eggs  are  annually  made  at  several  field  stations 
connected  with  the  Green  Lake  station  in  Maine;  for  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  station  large  collections  of  brook  trout  eggs  are  made  at  three 
small  subsidiary  'stations  operated  simply  during  the  spawning 
season  and  until  the  eggs  are  sufficiently  well  developed  to  bear 
transportation  to  St.  Johnsbury. 
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Station*  and  eubtfationi  operxited  in  1904. 


Nameuidlootloii. 

BaperlBtandBnt. 

Gtwmj^^fte. 

IvS.^'SiSfc 

D.O.Bootli. 

^_^^^P^- 

^ ja^to •ndSnner  inwka,  Ong. 

HenrrO-HaUer. 

Bi>d.Ttow.W«h. 
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Fish  and  eggs  furnished  far  distribution  by  the  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

during  the  fiscal  year  1904. 


Station  and  name  of  species. 


GreenLakaMeja 

Landlocked  Balmon 

Brook  tioat 

Crai^  Brook,  Me.: « 

Llandlocked  Balmon 

Atlantic  salmon 

Brook  tront 

Nashua,  N.  H.: 

Landlocked  sftbnon 

Brook  trout 

Rainbow  tront 

Lake  tront 

Gtolden  tront 

Oanadian  red  tront 

Grayllner 

St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt. : « 

Landlocked  salmon 

Brook  tront 

Bainbow  tront , 

Bteelhead  tront 

Li^e  trout 

Small-monthed  black  bass 

Swanton  (substation),  Ylio 

Pike  perch , 

Oloncester,  Mass.: 

God 

Flat-fish 

Pollock 

Lobster 

Woods  Hole,  Mass. : 

CJod 

Flat-fish 

Mackerel , 

Lobster 

Gape  Vincent,  N.  Y. : 

Landlocked  salmon 

Brook  tront 

Bainbow  trout 

Lake  tront 

White-fish 

Pike  perch. 

Steamer  Fish  Hawk : 

Shad 

"'*aSi"^* 

White  peixsh 

Striped  bass 

Pish  Lakea,  Washington,  D.  G.: 

Black  bass 

Orappie 

Ofctrflsh 

Oentral  Station,  Washington,  D.  G.: 

Brook  tront 

Bainbow  trout. 

Shad 

White-fish 

Pike  perch 

Bryan  Point,  Md.:  a 

Shad 

TeUow  perch 

Wytherille,  ya.:a 

Brook  trout 

Bainbow  trout 

Bteelhead 

Black  bass 

Bockbass-.- 
White  Sulphur  SindngB,  W.  Va.:'  "" 

Brook  trout 

Bainbow  trout 


Eggs. 


1S2,600 
60,000 


26,600 


60,000 


6,000,000 


Fry. 


18,000 
1,018,066 

778 

2,606,716 

813,066 


848,000 


74,000 
86,000 


40,000 


1,289,287 


86,000 


46,000 
6,964.000 


1,600,000 


20,000 


81,666,000 

86,866,000 

124,615,000 

1,246,000 

97,200,000 

44,079,000 

106,667,000 

824,000 

9,682,000 

9,200 

1,196,600 

42,000 

4,470,000 

14,800,000 

100,000 

6,454,000 

29,245,000 

29,860,000 

200,000 


Flngerlings, 

yearllnss, 

and  aduTts. 


54,000 

6,160 

2,088,000 

486,000 

8,480,000 

27,897,000 
28,288,000 

10,000 
75,100 


418,000 
112,888 


818,800 


28,200 

869,000 

82,800 

27,660 
99,484 
10,884 


80 
18 


28,190 


27,000 
86,860 


1,898 


46,874 

7,812 

900 


U4,486 

107,000 

18,000 

42,097 

7,426 

88,748 
18,980 


•  In  addition  to  the  aboye,  the  following  transfers  of  fish  and  eggs  were  made : 
From  Green  Lake  to  other  stations,  87,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs. 
From  Graig  Brook  to  Nashua  for  rearing,  48,786  brook  trout  fry. 

From  St.  Johnsbury  to  Graiff  Brook,  400,000  brook  trouf  eggs ;  to  Nashua.  75,000  brook 
trout  fry  for  rearing  to  flngerlingB. 

From  Swanton  to  Gape  Vincent,  4|060,000  pike-perch  eggs. 

From  Battery  to  Central  Station,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1,188,000  shad  egn  tof  hatchti^c. 

From  Bryan  Point  to  Gentral  Station,  200.000  shad  eggs. 

Ftom  Wytheyllle  to  other  stations,  800,000  nUnlK>w-t^Ut 
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Fish  and  eggs  furnished  for  distribution  by  the  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

during  the  fiscal  year  1904 — ^Continued. 


Btation  and  name  of  speciee. 


E^wln,  Tenn.: 

Brook  tront 

Rainbow  trout 

Black  basB 

BookbooB 

Bream 

Oat-flsh 

Cold  SprinKs,  Ga.: 

Blaok  baas 

Grapple 

Warmouth  baas 

Bream 

Gat-flsh 

Tupelo,  Mills.: 

Black  baas 

Edenton,  N.  O.: 

Shad 

Weldon  (substation),  N.  C: 

Stepped  bass 

Put-in-Bay,  Ohio:  a 

Lake  trout 

White-fish 

Lake  herring 

Pike  perch 

Northville,  Mich.:  a 

Brook  trout 

Rainbow  trout 

Steelhead  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout 

Lake  trout 

Small-mouth  black  bass 

Detroit  (substation),  Mich.:  a, 

White-fish 

Pikeiwrch 

Alpena  (substation),  Mich.: 

Lake  trout 

White-fish 

Gharlevoix  (substation),  Mich.: 

lAke  trout 

White-fish 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (substation), Mich.: 

Lake  trout 

White-fish 

Duluth,  Minn.:  a 

Brook  trout 

Bainbow  trout 

Steelhead  trout 

Lake  trout 

White-fish 

Pike  perch 

Quincy,  IlL: 

Black  baas 

Grapple 

Bream 

Oat-fish 

Manchester,  Iowa :  o 

Brook  trout , 

Bainbow  trout , 

Steelhead  trout 

Black-6i)otted  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout , 

Lake  trout , 

Landlocked  salmon 

Quinnat  salmon 

ra:e  perch 

Yellow  perch 

Bock  biMB....... •••-.-«--»»--.., 

Bellevue  (substation),  Iowa: 

Black  baas 

Grapple 

Gat-llG^ 


Eggs. 


Pry. 


4,500,000 


46,880,000 

82,600"000" 


8,010,000 


14,086,000 
22,485,000 


50,000 


100,000 
188,600 


Fingerlings, 

yearlings, 

and  aduItB. 


1,788,000 

8,008,000 

884,000 

63,850,000 

23,800,000 

190,276.000 

830,000 

60,000 

9,500 

188,000 


28,000,000 
2,800,000 

2,260,000 
80,000,000 

2,500,000 
80,000,000 

1,000,000 
10,000,000 

17,000 
18,400 


7,155,000 

10,000,000 

8,850,000 


166,000 
65,000 


8,100,000 
25,000 


89,800 

63,765 

2,235 

6,970 

16,268 

4,413 

202,800 

160 

6,6i5) 

20,660 

8,975 

18,500 


16,000 

88,000 

49,040 

42 


16,000 


48,000 
10,000 


tt,677 

16,660 

2,865 

8,068 

14,960 

116,451 

10,100 

88,000 

78 

174 

100 

160 


8,260 

9,870 
8,800 
1,600 


•  In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  transfers  were  made : 

From  Put-in  Bay  to  other  stations,  23,()00,000  pike-perch  eggs. 

Prom  Northville  to  other  stations,  8,805,000  lake-trout  eggs. 

From  Detroit  to  other  stations,  26,980,000  whiteflsh  eggs. 

From  Duluth  to  Cape  Vincent,  2,798,260  lake-trout  eggs. 

From  Manchester  to  other  stations.  50,000  brook-trout  eggs  and  421,000  ralnbow-tr^Ot 


eggs. 
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Fish  and  eggs  furnished  for  distribution  by  the  stations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 

during  the  fiscal  year  1904 — Ck)ntlnaed. 


Station  and  name  of  species. 


NaoahOi 

Landlocked  salmon 

Qaimiat  salmon 

Balnbow  trout 

Staelhead  trotit 


aa??"f- 


bass 

Strawberry  bass . ... 

Bock  bass 

San  Marcos,  Tex.: 

Black  bass 

Grapple 

Strawberry  bass . . . 

Bock  bass. 

Bream 

Oat-flah 

LeadTille,  Oolo.:a 

Brook  tront 

Balnbow  troat 

Steelhead  trout 

Black-spotted  trout 

Qravling 

Locn  Leven  trout . . 

Lake  trout 

Spearflsh,  8.  Dak.:  a 

Brook  trout 

Balnbow  trout 

Loch  Leven  trout . . 

Blaok-epotted  trout 
Boaeman,  Hont.:  a 

Brook  trout 

Bainbow  trout 

Steelhead  trout 

Black-spotted  trout 

Lake  trout 

Oraylingr 

Baird,  Gal.: 


Eggs. 


50.) 


i^uinnat  salmon 
btl( 


Battle  Creek  (substation),  Cal.: 

Quinnat  salmon 

Hill  Greek  (substation),  Cal.: 

Quinnat  salmon 

Olackamas,  Greg.: 

Quinnat  salmon 

Landlocked  salmon 

Brook  trout 

Bainbow  trout 

Steelhead  trout 

Black-spotted  trout 

Lake  trout 

Grayling , 

Little  White  Salmon  (substation).  Wash.: 

Quinnat  salmon 

Big  White  Salmon  (substation).  Wash.: 

Qninnat  salmon 

Eagle  and  Tanner  creeks  (substation),  Wrsh.: 

Quinnal  salmon 

Bogue  Biyer  (substation),  Greg.: 

Quinnat  salmon 

Steelhead  trout 

Black-spotted  trout 

Baker  Lake,  Wash.: « 

Steelhead  trout. 


841,000 
6,000 


4,000 


4SS5,000 


40,000 
"■"334,"d6o' 
27,862,860 
».  864, 965 
16,891,249 
8,113,000 


Qninnat  salmon 
Bin 


Ineback  salmon . . 

Silver  salmon 

Hnmpback  salmon 


6,2387,000 
8,219,000 


181,000 


Pry. 


87,000 


1,074,000 
6,000 


50,000 


442,000 

2,000 

44,500 


2,653,650 
2,850,180 


6,247,247 


206,089 
64.132 
15,132 
10,820 
80,280 
48,650 

10,426,000 

6,960,800 

938,500 

9,023,428 
8,073 
8,096 

70,000 

70,883 

8,865,000 

8,9U4,645 

176,607 


FingerlingB, 
yearlings, 
andadnltB. 


18 

8,975 

70,075 

25 

26 

U,866 

8,680 

29,680 

127,625 

1,079 

200 

9,100 

1,462 

697 

818,840 

42,016 

8,000 

8,928,684 

9 

18 

83 

1,677 

9,000 

2,158 

2,117,000 

94,800 

40,800 

66,000 

648,000 

2,000 


18,470 
24,170 
7,802 
11,091) 
38,010 
81,626 


*  In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  transfers  were  made : 

From  Neosho  to  other  stations,  141,400  rainbow-trout  eggs. 

From  Leadville  to  other  stations,  850,000  brook  trout  eggs  and  95,000  black-spotted 
trout  eggs ;  100,000  rainbow-trout  eggs,  which  were  sent  to  the  Argentine  Uepubllc.  were 
acquired  by  exchange  with  the  Colorado  Fish  Commission,  and  are  not  included  In  the 
above  tabulation. 

From  Spearflsh  to  Central  Station,  Washington.  D.  C,  20,000  black-spotted  trout  e^gs. 
_From  Bozeman  to  other  stations,  160,000  grayling  eggs  and  20,000  black-spotted  trout 

From  Baker  Lake  to  other  stations,  04,000  steelhead-trout  eggs. 
21801—06—82 
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DISTRIBUTION. 

In  the  distribution  of  fish  it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Bureau  to 
plant  certain  species  as  fingerlings  or  yearlings  at  an  age  of  from 
two  to  twelve  months.  This  is  found  especially  desirable  with  such 
species  as  the  brook  trout,  but  as  some  of  the  stations  are  not  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  trout,  owing  either  to  tlie  extreme  high  temperature 
of  the  water  m  summer  or  to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  in  these  cases 
the  product  is  planted  as  fry.  At  stations  where  fingerlings  and  year- 
lings are  reared,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  stock  to  prevent  over- 
crowding as  the  fish  become  larger,  and  in  such  cases,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  the  precaution  is  taken  to  select  for  the  earliest  dis- 
tribution waters  where  the  fish  will  be  least  preyed  upon  by  the  larger 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  animals. 

At  the  stations  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  black  bass,  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  age  for  distribution. 
From  experience  thus  far,  it  appears  very  desirable  to  distribute  the 
young  fish  when  they  are  from  1  to  3^  inches  in  length,  beginning  the 
collections  for  this  purpose  soon  after  the  young  fish  have  broken  up 
their  schools  and  are  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  ponds.  Bass 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  long  will  eat  their  young  companions,  one  of 
this  length  having  been  found  at  the  P'ish  Lakes  station  choked  to 
death  in  its  attempt  to  eat  a  younger  fish  of  its  own  species.  At  the 
San  Marcos,  Tex.,  station  it  is  customary  to  begin  the  distribution  of 
blade  bass  and  other  pond  fishes  in  April,  continuing  throughout  the 
summer. 

The  commercial  species,  such  as  the  lake  trout,  white-fish,  pike 
perch,  cod,  etc.,  which  are  hatched  by  the  hundred  million,  are  neces- 
sarily planted  as  fry,  and  it  is  customary  to  distribute  them  just 
before  the  umbilical  sac  is  absorbed. 

The  work  of  distributing  the  fish  collected  along  the  overflowed 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
hiffh  and  low  water  conditions.  During  the  past  year  the  water  was 
so  nigh  throughout  the  summer  that  the  work  of  saving  fish  usually 
confined  and  doomed  to  perish  in  the  lagoons  caused  by  the  receding 
waters  was  unnecessary.  The  fish  distributed  from  tliese  collections 
vary  in  size  from  fingerlings  to  6  to  8  inches  in  length.  All  fish 
seined  from  these  overflowed  lands  are  either  planted  in  adjacent 
waters  or  transported  by  car  to  other  parts  of  the  country  to  supply 
individual  appucants  for  both  public  and  private  waters.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  during  the  past  year  for  extending  this  field  of 
operations  by  the  establishment  of  an  additional  distributing  station 
at  North  McGregor,  Iowa,  for  collections  in  the  lagoons  along  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  Siver  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  to  La  Crosse, 
Wis. 

In  the  following  tabulation  all  plants  of  fish  and  allotments  of  eggs 
are  shown  by  species  and  waters  stocked,  the  latter  being  grouped 
according  to  States,  which  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order* 
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Details  of  distributhrL 


^pedfls  and  diipositioii. 


Bhad, 
Gonnectioat: 

State  Betalnlng  Pond,  Joahuatown 

PeckR  Fond,  StaiXord 

Dclawft  re  * 

Brand V wine  Creek,  WOmington , 

St  Johns  Greek,  Dover 

MisplUian  Creek,  MUford , 

Indian  River.  Mlllsboro , 

District  of  Oohunbla: 

Potomac  River,  Three  Bisters , 

Geonda: 

Flint  River.  Albany 

Savannah  River,  Augusta. 

Ocmulgee  River,  Macon , 

Maryland: 

State  Fish  Oommission,  Baltimore 

Northeast  River,  Northeast 

Potomac  River  off  Bryan  Point , 

Pamunkey  Creek , 

Piscataway  Creek , 

Swan  Creek 

Broad  Creek 

Susquehanna  River,  Port  Deposit , 

Havre  deOnu-c 

Garrett  Islainl , 

Bush  River.  Bush  River  Statiou 

Patuxent  River,  Laurel 

Fatapsco  River,  Relay 

Elk  Creek,  Elkton 

Chesapeake  Bay  off  Havre  de  Grace 

Battery  Haul 

Western  Channel 

Massachusetts: 

Parker  River  JSayfleld 

Parkers  Mill  Pond,  Wareham 

Aasawompeett  Pond,  Middleboro , 

MiHSOurl: 

Louisiana  Porchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis 

New  Jersey: 

Delaware  River,  HowellsCove 

Bennetts  Fishery 

Gloucester 

Sooth  River,  Old  Bridge 

Ranoocaa  Creek,  Hartford 

New  York: 

Hudson  River,  CatskiU 

North  Carolina: 

Trent  River,  Pollocksville 

Great  Pedee  River,  Cordova «... 

Cape  Fear  River,  Fayetteville 

Wilmington 

Newport  River,  Newport 

Lumber  River,  Lumberton 

Six  Runs  River.  Clinton 

Scappemong  River,  Colum  bla 

Pembroke  Creek,  Carters  Landing 

Salmon  Creek,  Avoca 

Albemarle  Sound,  month  of  Salmon  River. . . 

Capebart  Fishery 

Pembroke  Creek 

Rhode  Island: 

Tributaries  of  Narragansett  Bay,  Providence 
Sontii  Carolina: 

Catawba  River,  Catawba  Station 

Pedee  River,  Pedee 

Edisto  River,  Jacksonboro 

yiiginia: 

Chickahominy  Creek,  Walkers 

Mehertln  River,  Emporia 

Potomac  River,  Occoquan  Bay 

Hunting  Creek 

Pohlc  k  Cree  k 

Dove  Creek 


E88S. 


5,989,000 
175,000 


2,400,000 


46,000 


Total 


372,000 
4,188,000 


Fry. 


18,169,000 


8,000,000 
2,770,000 

8,000,000 
600,000 
600,000 

1,800,000 

162,000 

800,000 

1,861,000 

800,000 

160,000 


2,014,000 

8,665,000 

1,064.000 

1,963,000 

1,122,000 

400,000 

685.000 

800.000 

538,000 

760.000 

490,000 

533.000 

607,000 

469,000 

1,148,000 

8,800,000 

295,000 

2,940,000 


2,491,000 
2,068,000 


450,000 
450,000 

8,000,000 

800,000 
800,000 
296,000 
440,000 
890,000 
865,000 
800,000 
460,000 
103,000 
513.000 
446,000 


55,000 

2,950.000 

240,000 
445,000 
440,000 

490,000 
188,000 
4,520,000 
8,546,000 
2,140,000 
1,872,000 


Flngerllngs, 

yearllncs, 

and  adults. 


65,493,000 
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Details  of  distrUmUon — Contmned. 


Spedfls  and  disposition. 


Brook  frotit— Continued. 

Massacbuflettfl-^Contlnned. 

Cold  Spring  Brook,  SaundeisTiUe 

Carroll  Brook,  Saundersville 

Crosby  Brook,  Saundersville 

Stow  Brook,  Worcester 

Mill  Pond,  Gloucester 

J  emisons  Brook,  Mlllburg 

Michigan:. 

Turk  Lake  Creek,  Greenville 

Stoney  Creek,  Shelbyville 

West  Bnmcb  of  Succor  Creek,  Mayville 

Hamilton  Creek,  MavviUe 

Pbelps  Creek,  Mayville 

Inlet  to  Phelps  Lake,  Mayville 

Herbe  Creek,  Mayville 

Tompkins  Creek,  Mayville 

Sycamore  Creek,  Lansing 

Spring  Brook,  Novi 

Minnehaha  River,  Oden 

Spring  Creek,  Iron  Mountain 

Henson  Creek,  Mount  Morris 

Spring  Brook,  Milford 

Trout  Pond-  New  Buffalo 

Spring  Creek,  Alpena 

Tributary  of  Turtle  Creek,  Alpena 

Bigton  Creek,  Newaygo 

Sate  Harbor  Creek,  Carsonville 

Happy  Hollow  Fish  Ponds,  Hillsdale 

Smith  and  Hale  creeks,  Emery  Junction 

Gold  and  SQver  creeks,  East  Tawas 

Van  Wetten  Creek,  Mikado 

Pine  River  and  creeks,  Lincoln 

Rapid  River,  Leetsville 

Maple  River,  Pellston 

Carp  River,  Carp  Lake 

Johnson  Creek,  Prescott 

Hall  Creek,  Farwell 

Newton  Creek,  Farwell 

Spring  Brooks,  Glair 

Dennu  Creek,  Lake 

Trout  Brooka  Baldwin 

Bowen  and  Cedar  creeks,  Wingleton 

Trout  Brook,  Branch '. 

Beitnen,  Anderson,  and  Fletcher  creeks,  Grawn 

Beitners  Creek,  Traverse  City 

Boardman  River,  Traverse  City 

Desmond  Creek,  Barker  Creek 

Mason  Creek,  Barker 

Barker  Creek,  Barker 

Orr  Creek,  Ellsworth 

Wood  Creek,  Ellsworth 

Bass  Creek,  Ellsworth 

Beaver  Creek,  Ealega 

Cedar  Creek,  Kalega 

Trout  Brooks,  Bellaire 

Fish  Pond.  Shepardville 

Gaylords  Fond,  Williamston 

^Cinnesota* 

Cooks  Valley  Brook,  Wabasha 

Lake  La  Valle,  Lamoill  e 

Clear  Creek,  Nickerson 

Poplar  River,  Lutsen 

Sucker  Brook,  Detroit 

Rocky  Run,  Carson 

Talmadge  Creek,  St.  Louis  County 

Moose  Creek,  Duluth 

Missouri:  ^  .     . 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  Bt  Louis 

Montana: 

Spring  Creek,  Lewistown 

BastFork  of  Spring  Creek,  Lewistown 

Beaver  Creek,  Lewistown 

Boyd  Creek,  Lewistown 

Browns  Gulch  Creek,  Butte 

Ashly  Lake,  Kalispell 

Little  Sheep  Creek,  Lima 

Fish  Pond,  Anaconda 

Elk  Lake,  Arlee 

Rose  Lake,  Red  Rock 

Trout  Pond,  Boseman 


Fry, 


6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
10,000 
6.000 
5,000 

10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
26,000 
10,000 
16,000 
4,000 
16,000 
16,000 
10,000 
16,000 
60,000 
80,000 
25,000 
80,000 
26,000 
60,000 
26,000 
26,000 
20,000 
60,000 
20,000 
26,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
15,000 
16,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8.000 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
20,000 


6,000 
5,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6,000 


Flngerllnga, 
yearltosM. 
and  adults. 


7,600 
7,600 

250 
800 

2fi0 


71 

600 

8,600 
8,500 
8,600 
4,600 
2,000 
8^000 

600 
2,000 

800 
1,000 
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DeUnlt  of  distri&ulion— Oontinued. 


Speciee  and  dispodtloiL 


Brook  trottf— Continued. 

Montana— Continued. 

Fish  Fond,  Gold  Butte 

McDonald  Creek  Lake,  Gold  Butte 

Flflh  Pond.  Goodman  Siding 

Rock  Greek,  Biownes 

Crystal  Lake.  Sheridan 

Belt  Creek.  Neihart 

Trout  Pond,  Laurel 

Americaii  Creek,  Harlowton 

East  Boulder  Creek,  Big  Timber 

Carmichael  Creek,  Craig 

FiflhPond,  Victor 

Bozeman 

Beserroir,  Hill 

Little  Boulder  Creek,  Boulder 

North  Fork  of  Sun  River,  Craig 

HIghwood  Creek,  Fort  Benton 

Nebraska: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Bordeaux  Creek,  Southbend. 

Niobrara  River,  Cody 

State  Fish  Commissfon,  Southbend 

New  Hampflhiie: 

Dudleys  Brook,  Exeter 

Wild  Meadow  Brook  and  Pond,  Grafton 

Lake  Winnepecket,  Warner 

Cole  Pond  and  Brook,  Potter  Place 

Mascoma  River,  Canaan 

Roaring  Brook,  Winchester 

Mirev  Szook,  Winchester 

Head  Sunoook  River,  Concord 

Caesar  Brook,  MiUord 

Silica  Bed  Brooks,  Troy 

Rum  Brook,  Epping 

Merrie  Mio  Creek,  Sunapee 

Tannery  Brook,  Manchester 

Watts  and  Little  Cohass  brooks,  Manchester 

Peters  and  Millstone  brooks,  Manchester 

Harry  Brook,  Manchester 

James  Brook,  Manchester 

Dearborn  Brook,  Manchester 

Boyce  Brook,  Manchester 

Little  Brook,  Manchester 

Townaend  Brook,  Wolfboro 

Little  River.  Lee 

Dalton  Brook,  Manchester 

Peters  Brook,  Manchester 

Reservoir,  Manchester 

Peters  Spring,  Manchester 

Bobie  Run  Brook,  Manchester 

Warren  Brook,  Manchester 

Damons  Brook,  Manchester 

Bowmans  Brook,  Manchester 

Shingle  Brook,  Manchester 

Manter  Brook,  Manchester , 

Stump  Meadow  Brook,  Manchester 

James  and  Peters  brooks,  Manchester 

Shepaid  Brook,  Manchester 

Ray  Brook,  Manchester 

Dogmond  Brook,  Manchester , 

Medln  Brook,  Manchester 

Farm  Brook,  Manchester , 

Dumpling  Brook,  Manchester , 

Chrfrtian  Brook,  Manchester 

Walkers  Bxook,  Manchester , 

Tannery  Brook,  Concord , 

Dolph  Brook,  Concord 

Bowboy  Brook,  Concord , 

Clough  Brook,  Concord , 

Eastman  Brook,  Concord 

Ash  Brook,  Concord 

Trout  Pond,  Concord v 

Little  River,  North  Hampton , 

Blodgett  Ponds,  Wentworth 

West  Branch,  Bradford 

Oalifomla  Brook,  West  Swanzey 

Shaker  Brook,  Marlboro 

Blood  Brook,  West  Lebanon 

Tributaries  of  Souhegan  River,  Greenwich ' 

Sandwich  Pond,  Plymouth 

Flowage  Brook,  Hookset , 


60,000 


Fry. 


IS  000 


29,800 


8,000 


6,000 


6,000 
6,000 
8,000 


8,000 


6,000 
6,000 


8,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
6^000 
6,000 
6,000 


Fingerllnga, 

yearlinsra, 

andaduts. 


5,000 


8,000 


1,200 

800 

600 

2,600 

8,000 

8,000 

800 

8,000 

6,600 

1,200 

600 

2,000 

800 

8,000 

2,000 

800 

800 


1,000 
5,000 
1,000 
2,800 
2,500 
1,094 
997 
800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
500 
500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,000 

600 
1,000 

997 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,000 
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DeUaUt  qf  diairtMitionr— Continued. 


Species  and  disperftion. 


Brook  IroKt-Contixiaed. 


New  Hampuhiie— Continued. 

Tucker  Brook,  Milford 

Quoquinine  Creek,  Milford 

Oagood  Brook,  Milford 

Witch  Brook,  MUford 

Flfih  Pond,  West  Springfield  . . . 

Grafton  County 

IxwnLake,  Plymouth 

Emerson  Creek,  Petersboro 

Slide  Brook,  Scotts 

Nash  Brook,  Groveton 

Chase  Brook,  Nashua 

Trout  Pond,  Whitefleld 

BowellPond,  Franklin 

West  Branch,  Campton  Village 

Brown  Brook,  Ashland 

Dan  Hole  Pond,  Center  Ossipee 

Flinta  Creek,  HoUis 

Mad  River,  Campton  Village. . . 
Jc^nsons  brooks.  Pike  Station . 


AlTlme  Pond,  Nashua. 

Putney  Cieek,  North  Weare. 


Lake  Sunapee,  Newberry 

Birch  Brook,  Newberry 

daybank  Brook,  West  Ossipee 

Elmwood  Brook,  Blmwood 

Ayres  Brook,  Hudson 

Mountain  Lake.  Sanbomville 

Gile  Ice  Pond,  Franklin 

Ponds  and  brook,  Whitefleld 

Laurel  Lake,  Fitzwilliam 

Ammonoosuck  River,  Fabyans 

Trout  Pond  No.  2,  Potter  Place 

Rand  Brook,  Greenfield 

Silver  Brook,  Warner 

Long  Pond,  Warner 

Tilton  Brook.  East  Andover 

Stevens  Brook,  Warner 

Fish  Pond,  Keene 

Cole,  Onestack,  Gage,  and  Virgin  brooks,  Concord. 

Boat  Meadow  Brook,  Hookset 

Ragged  MountainBrook,  Potter  Place 

Spring  Brook, "Nasnua 

Baldwin  Brook,  Milford 

New  Jersey: 

Bushes  Pond.  Morris  County 

Rockaway  River,  Dover 

Applicant  at  Branchville 

New  Mexico: 

Byler  Spring,  Claytop 

Miller  Lake,  Clayton 

Travaj  os  Spring,  Clayton 

Apache  Spring,  Clayton 

Chama  Creek,  Chama 

New  York: 

Carleton  ponds,  Carleton  Island 

Owego  Creek,  Owego 

Gollands  Pond.  Syracuse 

Loon  Lake,  Malone 

Lake  Titus,  Malone 

Little  River,  Benson  Mines 

Wist  Creek ,  Waterto  wn 

Stock  well  and  Evans  creeks,  Waterto  wn 

Powell  and  Clarke  brooks,  Stlttville 

Woodward  Pond,  Adams  Center 

Hubbard  Creek,  Carthage 

Independence  Creek.  Adirondack  Station 

Pleasant  and  Chase  lakes.  Pleasant  Lake 

Marshall  Brook.  Adirondack  Station 

West  Brook,  Adirondack  Station 

West  Canada  Brook,  Adirondack  Station 

Hazel  and  Taylor  brooks,  Adams 

Beaver  River,  Beaver  River 

State  Fish  Commission,  Pleasant  Valley  Hatchery. 

Caledonia  Hatchery 

New  York  City  Aquarium 

Applicant,  New  York 

Spring  Pond,  Herkimer 

West  Mill  and  Sandy  creeks,  Watertown 

Stoney  Brook,  St  Regis  Falls 


20,000 


5,000 
6,000 


Fry. 


10,000 


8,000 
8,000 


4.000 
10,000 
10,000 


10,000 
6,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
4,000 

12,000 
8,000 
6,000 
6.000 

10,000 


25,000 

100,000 
20,000 
10,000 
45,000 
10,000 

100,000 
60,000 
40,000 
50,000 
10,000 
60,000 
10,000 
85,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
18,000 
50,000 

108,600 
97,000 


15,000 

100,000 

25,000 


Fingerlings, 

yearlings, 

and  admti. 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
800 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


600 
1,000 
1,000 

995 
1,000 
1,000 

998 


2,496 
2,496 
1,000 
1,000 
1,600 
2,464 


10.000 


400 
400 


800 

800 

1,600 

800 
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DetaiU  of  diBtribution — Continued. 


Spedes  and  diBpoBttlon. 


Brook  tro«^-<}ontlnuQd. 


New  York— Oontinaed. 

Woods  Lake,  NorthviUe 

West  Canada  Creek,  Waterville 

Schlalons  Creek,  East  Worceeter 

Green  Lake,  Syracuse 

Preston  Fonda,  North  Creek , 

Miramitchee  Creek,  Poughkeepsie 

Virgil  Creel^Dryden 

East  Brook,  Eastport 

North  Carolina: 

West  Boflalo  Creek,  Andrews 

Big  Snowbird  Creek,  Andrews 

Little  Snowbird  Creek,  Andrews 

Santeetla  Creek,  Andrews 

Sycamore  Creek,  Morrisvllle 

Shipfords  Cseek,  Davidnons  River 

Pigeon  Roost  Creek.  Mitchell  County . 

Hollow  Poplar  Creek,  Poplar 

North  Dakota: 

SpringLake,  Rugby 

Spring  Fond,  Dickinson 

Ohio: 

Snyder  Creek,  Mansfield 

Petersburg  Lake,  Mansfield 

Fish  Fond,  Athens 

Trout  Pond,  Mentor , 

Spring  Fond,  near  Cleveland 

Mad  River,  Bellefontai ne 

Oregon: 

Spring  Branch,  Falls  City 

Eagle  Creek,  near  Clackamas 

Moeher  Creek,  Wasco  County 

Mill  Creek,  Wasco  County 

Eight  Mile  Creek,  Wasco  County 

Fifteen  Mile  Creek,  Wasco  County 

Molton  Creek,  Umatilla  County 

Clatskanine  River,  Clatsop  County 

Clear  Creek,  Stone 

North  Fork  of  Santiam  River,  Lyons. . 

Tyghe  Creek,  The  Dalles , 

Butte  Creek,  Woodbum 

Clatskanine  River,  Clatskanine , 

Yaauina  River,  Albany 

Laao  Creek,  Hot  Lake , 

McKay  Creek,  Pendleton , 

Umatilla  River,  Bingham 

Spring  l^ke,  Ashland 

Deer  Lake,  Oregon  City 

State  Fish  Commission,  Astoria 

Pennsylvania: 

Hartung  Creek,  Pottsville 

Crane  week,  Tremont 

Adams  Creek,  Tremont 

Jeflis  Creek,  Tremont , 

Goldmine  Creek,  Tremont , 

Black  Creek,  Tremont 

Middle  Greek,  Tremont 

Pyne  Creek,  Tremont 

Cnerry  Run,  Lock  Haven , 

Chathams  Run,  Lock  Haven 

Hartman  Run,  Lock  Haven 

Buck  Hill  Creek,  Cresco 

Otts  Run,  Riddlesbnrg 

Black  Tiick  Creek,  Ebensburg 

Davis  Run,  Ebensburg 

Jones  Run,  Ebensburg 

Trout  Pond,  Ebensbuiv , 

Clear  Shade  Creek,  John&town 

Potter  Creek,  Currys  Station 

Mountain  Stream,  Currys  Station 

Meadow  Branch,  Currys  Station 

Oriental  Pond,  Fairchance 

Deer  Creek,  Shrewsbury 

Hagermani  Run,  Williamsport , 

Bock  Run,  Williamsport 

Mosquito  Greek,  Williamsport 

DrvKun,  WiUiamsport 

Ashcroft  Run,  Westover 

Hatting]  vs  Run,  Bedford 

Blue  Sprmg  Run,  Milton 


SgSiL 


Fry. 


Fingerlings, 

yearlinffs, 

and  adults. 


85,000 

80,000 
85,000 
26,000 


6,060 
6,000 

15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

10.000 

16,000 


12,000 


5,009 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
It),  000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
1,000 


875 
600 

1,000 
1,000 

coo 

500 
600 
600 
875 
900 
10,000 
2,900 


8,270 

i,'eo6 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,400 
5,600 
2,600 


400 
900 
400 
600 
700 
400 
400 
400 
600 
800 
500 
400 
400 
600 
950 
400 
150 
400 
400 
400 
400 
800 
800 
900 
400 
900 
400 
600 
600 
800 
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DeUaU  of  diihibuiion--Conimued. 


Bpecies  and  diBposttlon. 


"Fry. 


FlngerUnga, 

yearlings, 

and  adiuts. 


Brook  froui—Contlnaed. 

PennflylYania— Con  tinned. 

Pringle  Creek,  Summerhili 

Laurel  Creek,  Summerhili 

Brush  Run ,  Al  toona 

Laurel  Run,  Huntingdon 

Stone  Creek,  Huntingdon 

Lake  Eyr,  West  Chester 

Broadhead  Greek,  Stroudsburg 

StonvRun,  Henryrille 

Cranberry  Creek,  Cresco 

Paradise  Creek,  Mount  Pocono 

Bala  Farm  Pond,  Westchester 

Calkins  Creek,  uonesdale 

Toms  Creek,  Bush  kill 

South  Dakota: 

East  Fork  Spearflsh  Creek,  Hanna 

Rapid  Creek,  Englewood 

False  Bottom  Creek ,  St.  Onge 

Spearflsh  Creek,  Elmore 

Beaver  Creek,  Spearflsh 

French  Creek,  Custer 

South  Bozelder  Creek,  Nemo 

East  Fork  Spearflsh  Creek,  Englewood 

Boxelder  Creek,  Nemo 

Castle  Creek,  Rochford 

Fish  Pond,  Rochford 

Little  Spearflsh  Creek,  Elmore 

Whitman  Lake,  Loyalton , 

Bear  Butte  Creek,  Pluma 

Squaw  Creek,  Hermosa 

Battle  Creek,  Hermosa 

South  Bozelder,  Roubaix 

Hay  Creek,  Roubaix 

Boxelder  Creek,  Roubaix 

Elk  Creek ,  Roubaix 

Bear  Butte  Creek,  Dead  wood 

Rapid  Creek,  Rapid  City 

Spnngdale  Pond,  Rapid  City 

Spring  Creek,  Rapid  City 

Spunk  Creek,  Hill  City 

Spring  Creek,  Hill  City 

Iron  Creek,  Hill  City 

Pine  Creek,  Hill  City 

Elk  Creek,  Piedmont 

White  Clay  Creek.  Pine  Ridge  Agency 

Spring  Creek,  Whitewood 

Beaver  Creek,  Buffalo  Gap 

Water  Cress  Creek,  Spearhsh 

Smith  Branch.  Speainsh 

Spearflsh  Creek,  Spearflsh 

Cox  Lake,  Spearflsh 

Montana  Lake,  Spearflsh 

Spring  Branch  and  Pond,  Piedmont 

Blackpipe  Creek  Pond,  Galena 

Elk  Creek,  Deadwood 

Tennessee: 

Stony  Creek,  Hunter 

Roans  Creek,  Mountain  City 

Utah: 

Pincocks  Springs,  Ogden 

Applicant,  Salt  Lake  City 

State  Fish  Ck>mmission,  Murray 

Vermont: 

Little  Leech  Pond,  Averill 

Shrewsbury  Pond,  Cuttingsville 

Simpsonvlile  Brook,  BratUeboro 

Frog  Pond,  St  Johnsbury 

Mill  Brook,  Windsor 

Cleveland  Brook,  Bethel 

Mud  Pond,  Randolph 

Trout  Brook,  Pittsford 

Pond  and  stream.  West  Hartford 

Brookfield  Brancn ,  Rand  ol  ph 

Tributary  of  Reach  Brook  Creek,  Essex  County  . . 

Fletcher  Brook,  Lyndonville 

Walker  Quarry  and  Stepler  Creek,  WiUIamstown 

Trout  Brook,  Northfleld • 

WardnersPond.Montpelier 

Nigger  Head  Pond ,  Montpelier 

LangdonPondfMontpeller 


25,000 
50,000 


20,000 
20,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
10,000 
4,000 
10,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

9,500 
20,000 
11,250 
10,000 
10,000 
22,000 

5,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
10,000 
10,000 

6,000 
12,000 
10,000 
15,000 

5,000 

5,000 
10,000 

5,000 
10,000 
21,000 

5,000 
10,000 


15,000 


20.000 
20.000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 
20,000 
15,000  I 


800 

800 

600 

500 

500 

900 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,600 

2,000 


500 


1,577 


1,000 
9,000 

2,000 


1,496 

1,495 

1,000 

999 

1,200 

1.000 

800 

995 

1,600 

1,000 
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DeUiUs  of  distribution — Continued. 


Species  and  disposition. 


SSggv. 


Brook  trau^-ConUnued. 

Vermont-^Tontinued. 

Yatter  Pond,  Montpeller 

Bennett  Brook,  Montpeller 

Hobart  Brook,  Montpeller 

Ice  Pond,  Brattleboro 

Spring  Branch,  Randolph 

Jones  Brook.  Braintree 

BalloreCreek,  Wilmington 

Mills  Brook,  Barre 

Burroughs  Brook,  St.  Johnsbury 

Spring  Brook,  St.  Johnsbury 

watermans  Branch,  Johnson 

Tributary  of  Oranby  Brook,  Gallups  . . 

Black  Pond,  Woodstock 

Cold  Brook,  Brattleboro 

Lake  Lakoto,  Woodstock 

Tucker  Brook,  Woodstock 

Salmon  Brook,  Dummerston 

PasBumsic  River,  Lyndonviile 

Ferrin  Creek,  Island  Pond 

Willington  Brook,  Randolph 

Pond  and  brook.  Randolph 

Ayers  Brook,  Randolph 

Peth  Brook.  Bandolpn 

Hatch  Pond,  Randolph 

Mill  Brook,  Windsor 

Williams  River.  Proctorville 

West  Branch  Williams  River,  Chester. 

South  Branch  Williams  River 

Whetstone  Brook.  Brattleboro 

Marlboro  Pond,  Brattleboro 

Coane  Brook,  Brattleboro 

Summit  Pond,  Summit 

Branch  White  River,  William8ton 

East  Roxbury  Pond,  Montpeller 

Amponpanoosic  River,  Sharon 

Keyes  Brook.  Sharon 

Barney  Brook,  Westminster 

Qovemors  Brook,  Westminster 

Mill  Brook,  Westminster 

Battenkill  River,  Manchester 

Fish  Pond  and  stream.  West  Hartford 

Pico  Lake,  Rutland 

Darling  Pond,  Groton 

Lake  Mansfield,  Stowe 

Waterbury 

Lake  Mitchell.  West  Norwich 

Darling  Pond,  Westville 

State  Fish  Commission,  Roxbury 

Virginia: 

Snake  Den  Creek,  Hunters 

Matthews  Lake,  Martinsville 

Sweet  Run,  Loudoun  County 

F&lls  Branch,  Oak  Ridge 

Fox  Creek,  Troutdale 

TatesRun,  WythevlUe 

Ogle  Creek,  Dunlap 

Tributaries  of  Difficult  Run,  Hunters  . 

Little  River,  Qrayson  County 

Falling  Spring  Branch,  Covington 

Spring  Branch,  Wrights  Siding 

Laurel  Run,  Covington 

Casteel  Run,  Covington 

Little  Creek,  Burkes  Qarden 

Washington: 

Wagner  Lake,  Wilbur 

Martins  Lake,  Sprlngdale 

San  Poll  Lake,  Republic 

Pond  and  stream,  Newport 

Spring  Branch,  Korth  Yakimn 

Jones  Lake,  Yakima 

Fish  Pond,  Cheney 

Spokane 

Valley 

Bear  Creek  and  French  Lake,  Milan. . 

Spring  Brook,  Milan 

Mirror  Lake,  Meyers  Falls 

Spring  Brook,  Snohomish 

Fish  Pond,  Seattle 

Summit  Lake,  Wooden  viUe 


Fry. 


10,000 
20,000 
20,000 


20,000 


16,000 
16,000 

6,000 
20,000 
26,000 
16.000 
25,000 
20,000 
10,000 
25,000 
80,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
25.000 
20,000 
16,000 
26,000 
25,000 
16,000 
20,000 
16,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
25,000 
10,000 
30,000 
10,000 
10.000 
10,000 
10.000 
30,000 
16,000 
24,287 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
140,000 
67,000 

6,000 


46,000 


80,000 

6,000 

26.000 

25,000 

6,000 


5.000 
S,000 
6,000 


Fingerllngs, 

yearlings, 

andadulti. 


l.UUO 

1,000 

1,000 

990 


1,000 


4,000 

125 
600 
800 
16,200 
460 


1,423 
1,000 


800 

800 

800 

1,000 

7,500 

600 

800 

600 

500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,800 
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DeUnit  of  duitibution — ContiBtwd. 


Species  and  disposition. 


Brook  trott^— Continaed. 

Washington— Continued. 

West  Forlc  White  Salmon  fiiyer,  Klickitat  County. 

Crab  Creek,  Harrington 

Arkansaw  Creek,  Castle  Rock 

Lake  Blackman,  Snohomish 

Trout  I^ke,  Spokane 

O'Brien  Creek,  Republic 

San  Foil  Creek,  Republic 

West  Virginia: 

Mountain  Creek,  Capon  Springs 

Trout  Run,  Romnev 

Bluestone  Creek,  Hinton 

Glade  Creek,  Talcott 

Mill  Creek,  Alderson 

Fish  Pond,  Gladwin 

Haddix  Creek,  Moore 

Mill  Creek,  Fayette 

Spring  Pond,  %lon 

I^  Fonds,  Eglon -. 

Bush  Lake.  Eglon 

Meadow  Run,  Durbin 

Bast  and  west  branch  of  Greenbrier  River,  Durbin 

Tygarts  Valley  River,  Grafton 

Valleyfalls 

Glover  Lick  Creek,  Cloverlick 

Mouth  Cherry  River,  Curtin 

Cranberrv  River,  Cranberry 

Gauley  River.  Richwood 

Spring  Branch,  White  Sulphur  Springs 

Howard  Creek.  White  Sulphur  Springs 

Small  Creek,  Gladwin 

Leetown  Run,  Shenandoah  Junction 

North  Fork  Blackwater  Creek,  Thomas 

Big  Clear  Creek,  Rupert 

Meadow  Creek,  Shryock 

Milligan  Creek,  Bungers 

Head  of  Glade  Creek,  Hinton 

Wisconsin: 

Prairie  River,  Merrill 

Beaigrass  River,  Fal Icreek 

Moores  Creek,  Norwalk 

Rock  Creek,  Eau  Claire 

Coon  Creek,  Ban  Claire 

Fonxmile  Creek,  Barron 

North  Branch.  La  Crosse 

Hallway  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Burham  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Richmond  Creek,  LaCrosne 

Sand  Creek,  Cartwright 

Hay  Creek,  Chippewa  Falls 

Beef  River,  Fairchild 

SoottB  Creek,  Fairchlld 

Badleys  Creek,  Fairchild 

Beatv  Creek,  Hizton 

Sontn  Brancn  Creek ,  Hixton 

North  Branch  Creek ,  H  ixton 

Tank  Creek,  Hixton 

Lome  Creek,  Hixton 

dear  Creek,  Bau  Claire 

Blk  Creek,  Eau  Claire 

Otter  Creek,  Eau  Claire 

Lowes  Creek.  Eau  Claire 

North  Branch  Owen  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Crolls  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Fishbeck  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Krauls  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Trout  Creek,  Millston 

Stonv  Creek.  Millston 

Cowies  Creek,  Arcadia 

Duncan  Creek,  Chippewa  Falls 

Traves  Valley  Creek.  Independence 

Douglas  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Clear  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Roaring  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Slauser  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Papoose  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Van  Herset  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Town  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Squaw  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Trout  Run,  Black  River  Falls 

Kenyon  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 


Fry, 


Fingerlings, 

yearlings, 

and  adults. 


12,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

8,000 
16,000 

5,000 


18,000 
60,000 
25,000 


78,000 
'*4,'566" 


19,000 
50,000 
25,000 
15,000 
25,000 


800 

600 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

200 

8,000 

8,960 

800 

900 

'6,'666 
4,950 
450 
160 
2,000 
1,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,000 
2,848 

'"466 


600 
260 
400 
200 
200 
250 
2G0 
260 
260 
2fi0 
260 
260 
600 
260 
260 
800 
SOO 
800 
800 
800 
200 
450 
260 
260 
?W 
260 
250 
260 
800 
250 
800 
260 
800 
260 
250 
260 
260 
460 
260 
200 
200 
200 
200 
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DetaUi  of  duhribuHun — Gontinaed. 


Speciee  and  dJipoeitioiL 


Vrj, 


FingerlingB, 

yeariinn, 

andadnlti. 


Brook  troii^— Continued. 

WlBConsln— Continued. 

i'errys  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Aliens  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Snow  Creek,  Black  River  Falls 

Soath  Branch  of  Levis  Creek,  Black  River  Falls. 

White  River,  Neshkoro 

Gilbert  Creek,  Menomonie 

Little  Elk  Creek,  Menomonie .\ 

White  River,  Waatoma 

Emmons  Creek,  Waupaca 

Pine  River,  Wildroee 

Bostwic  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Chipmunk  Creek,  La  Crosse 

State  Road  Coolej  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Mormon  Cooley  Creek 

South  Cooley  Creek 

Qills  Cooley  Creek 

Half  way  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Centerville  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Mormon  Spring  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Adams  Valley  Creek,  LaCroaee 

Dutch  Creek,  La  Crosse 

Brown  Creek.  Augusta 

Sand  Creek,  Augusta 

Mullett  River,  Flymouth 

Lousy  Creek,  Menomonie 

Deer  Creek,  Durbrook 

Halls  Lake,  Alma  Center 

Reefer  Creek,  Orienta 

Trout  Creek,  Alma 

Irving  Creek,  Menomonie 

Applicant,  Osceola 

Wyoming: 

Fish  Lake,  Gillette 

Green  Mountain  Springs,  Inyankara 

Sand  Creek,  Beulah 

Red  Water  River,  Aladdin 

Japan: 

British  Minister,  Tokyo 

Argentina: 

Argentine  Government 


Total 


LaJtetrouL 
Colorado: 

Trout  Pond,  Glenwood  Springs 

Connecticut: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Windsor  Locks 

Michigan: 

State  Fish  Commission,  SaultSte.  Marie 

Long  Lake,  Alpena 

Brush  Lake.  Hillman 

Lake  Superior,  Marquette 

off  Long  Point,  isle  Royale 

Wasnington  Harbor,  Isle  Royale. 

Rock  Harbor,  Isle  Royale 

Todd  Harbor,  Isle  Royale 

Tobins  Harbor 

Eagle  Harbor 

Ontonagon 

Fish  Island 

Whlteflah  Point 

Lake  Michigan,  o£F  Charlevoix 

Irishmans  Reef,  off  Charlevoix . 

Manlstiq ue 

Lake  Huron,  off  Scarecrow  island 

Presquelsle 

NorthPoint 

Minnesota: 

Lake  Alexandria,  Littlefalls 

Leech  Lake,  Wal ker 

Lake  Superior,  Grand  Marais 

Grand  Portage 

Chicago  Bay 

Beaverbay 

oflf  Poplar  River 

French  Creek 

Two  Harbors 

Mouth  of  Lester  River 

Dttluth 


20,000 


26,000 
100,000 


541,000 


200,000 
2,800,000 


5,'500 
7,000 
6,000 
6,500 
4,500 
fl,500 
S,600 
8,600 
8,600 
6,000 
8,600 
8,500 
4,600 
4,600 
8,600 
8,600 
8,600 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
8,500 
6,000 
4,600 
6,000 


16,000 
10,000 


7,221,686 


80,000 
80,000 

1,020,000 
820,000 
820,000 
280,000 
280,000 
860,000 
820,000 
640,000 
240,000 
600,000 

1,250,000 

1,250,000 
600,000 

1,090,000 
660,000 
660,000 

16,000 
26,000 
860,000 
860,000 
860,000 
265,000 
266,000 
180.000 
180.000 
100,000 


200 
200 
200 
200 


800 
1,600 


842,452 


24 


8,20» 
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DetaiU  of  duiributum — Gontinaed. 


Species  and  dispoiitton. 


Fry. 


Fingerllngs, 

ycarllnn, 

and  adults. 


Lake  irtmt-OontinueA. 
Missouri: 

Louisiana  Purchase  Sxpodtion,  St.  Louis. 
New  Hampshire: 

Partridge  Lake,  Littleton 

Crystal  Lake,  west  Canaan 

First  Connecticut  Lake,  Beecher  Falls 

State  Fish  CommlsBion,  Laconia 

Forest  Lake,  Littleton. 


100.000 


Loon  Lake,  Center  Ossipee . 


Newfound  Lake,  Bristol 
New  York: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Caledonia , 

New  York  City  Aquarium , 

Otsego  Lake,  Cooperstown 

Lake  Ontario,  Trout  Hole,  off  Cape  Vincent . 

off  Grenadier  Island , 

Trout  Hole,  o£F  Charity  Shoals , 

off  Tibbetts  Point  Light 

off  Onellls  Point 

Ohio: 

Big  Lake,  Urbana , 

Lake  Erie,  off  Kelleys  Island 

Oregon: 

Clackamas  River,  Clackamsa 

Sucker  Lake.  Oswego 

Jordan  and  Perkins  lakes,  Marshfield 

Pennsylvania: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Coiry , 

Vermont: 

Big  Aveilll  Lake,  Norton 

Washington: 

Deep  Creek  Lake,  Northport , 

Pierre  and  Summit  lakes.  Orient 

Steilacoom  Lake,  Lake  View 

Wisconsin: 

Butternut  Lake,  Three  Lakes , 

Suflfar  Camp  Lake,  Rhinelander , 

Lake  Superior,  off  Madeline  Island 

Sand  Island 

Bark  Bay , 

Rossport 

Big  Greek,  MoUeyville 

Argentina: 

Argentine  Government 


200,000 
10,000 


200,000 


50,000 


Total 


8,060,000 


Golden  trouL 
Maine: 

Canaan  Lake,  Rockland 

NortensLake,  Rockland 

Mooetocmaguntic  Lake,  Oquossoc 

China  Lake,  Waterville 

Missouri: 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St  Louis. 
New  Hampshire: 

LakeSunapee,  LakeSunapee 


Total 


Canadian  red  trout 
Missouri: 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis . 

'  iShrayling, 
California: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Sisson 

Colorado: 

South  Platte  River,  Florissant 

Los  Pinos  Creek,  Osier 

South  Platte  River,  Altruria 

Griszley  Creek,  Glen  wood  Springs 

Frying  Pan  River,  Ivanhoe 

Idaho: 

MaiseLake,  Hailey 

Crystal  Lake,  Hailey 

Michigan: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Harris 

Missouri: 

Louisiana  Purchase  ExpoHitlon,  St.  Louis. 

State  Fish  Commission,  St.  Joseph 


100,000 


100,000 

88,000 
46,000 


15.000 
20,000 
80,000 


20,000 
20,000 
84,000 


85,000 

1,260,000 

1,460,000 

850,000 

250,000 

885,000 


884,000 


20,000 


20,000 


19,980 
40,2^0 

10,000 
10,000 
860,000 
816,200 
266,000 
800,000 
2,000 


18,486,460 


6,000 
6,000 
5,000 
6,000 


16,000 


86,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

60,000 
50,000 


181 


1,800 


21,626 
10,000 


2,000 


48,881 


80 


80 


18 


256 
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Details  ofduiributicn — Continued. 


SpedM  and  dlBpositioD. 


Oroyfin^— Continued. 
Montana: 

Fish  Ponds,  Anaconda 

Flathead  River,  Kalispell 

Stillwater  River,  Kalispell 

Beaver  Creek ,  Havre 

Bridger  Creek,  Gallatin  County 

Lyman  Creek,  Gallatin  County 

Box  Elder  Creek,  Havre 

Dupuyer  Creek,  Conrad 

Elk  Creek  and  tributaries.  Red  Rock  Lake. 
New  Hampshire: 

Pond  and  streams,  Potter  Place 

Tributaries  of  Sugar  River.  Newport 

Beaver  Brook,  West  Windham 

Swift  Diamond  Creek,  Colebrook 

Oregon: 

South  Fork  Walla  Walla  River,  Milton 

North  Fork  Walla  Walla  River,  Milton 

WaUa  Walla  River,  Milton 

Collins  Creek,  Albany 

Wyoming: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Sheridan 


Total 


50,000 


834,000 


Lake  herring. 
Ohio: 

Lake  Erie,  o£F  Middle  Island  .... 

Kelleys  Island 

Put  In  Bay 


Total 


WhUe-fiOi. 
Michigan: 

Crystal  Lake,Beulah 

Long  Lake,  Battle  Creek 

Lake  Superior,  Marquette 

Ontonagon 

Whitcflsh  Point 

Lake  Huron,  Sturgeon  Point 

Thunder  Bay 

NorthPoint 

Scarecrow  L«)land 

Lake  Michigan,  Charlevoix  Reef 

off  Fishermans  Islan<1 . . . 
head  of  Beaver  Island . . . 

St.  Marys  River,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Detroit  River,  off  Belle  Isle 

Minnesota: 

Lake  Superior,  off  mouth  of  Lester  River. 
New  York: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Caledonia 

New  York  City  Aquarium , 


Ot<«go  Lake,  Cooperstown 

Lake  Ontario,  o£F  Tibbetts  Point  Light 


Charity  Shoals 
Grenaaier  L^land . 


Newfound  Shoals 

Pigeon  Island , 

Van  Schaick  Shoals 

South  Bar,  West  End 

Ohio: 

Lake  Erie,  Ballast  Island  Reef,  Put  in  Bay 

near  Lutes  Point,  Put  in  Buy , 

Middle  Island,  off  Kellevs  Inland. . , 
near  Gull  Island,  off  Kelieys  Island. 

off  Kelleys  Island , 

North  Bass  Reef,  off  Put  in  Bay 

Pennsylvania: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Erie 

Wisconsin: 

State  Fish  Commission,  Mineral  Point 

England: 

Applicant,  Malvern  Wells 

New  Zealand: 

New  Zealand  Government 

Argentina: 

Argentine  Government 


2,000,000 
10,000 


Total 


46,280,000 

10,000,000 

26,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


60,315.000 


Fry. 


150,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60»000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1»  768, 660 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

16.000 

15,000 

15,000 

8,560 


2,692,200 


5,000,000 

5,000,000 

18.800.000 


Fingerlingi, 

yearlinct, 

andadmti. 


28,800,000 


1,000,000 
200,000 
4,200,000 
4,200,000 
9,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 

15,000,000 
5,000,000 

28,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 

27,800.000 

1,600,000 


485,000 
4,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 

10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000.000 
5.000,000 
8,260,000 
10,000.000 


176,485,000 


256 


BBFOKT   OF   THE    COHMI83IONEB   OF 
DtUdit  t^  dulniulion— Gontmned. 


BpeciM  ud  dlspocdUtoi. 


Flngerllngs, 
andodaJti. 


Taunlon  Lake,  Belbel... 


at  Colnmbla: 


I,  oS  Three  Bl 


Weat  toA,  White  BlTer,  Indtuiapolii . . 

?n!ttTlAke,PlyiiuHiUi 

fine  Like.  lA  Porta 

LakeOase,  AuoU 

Crooked  I^ke,  AngoU 

Sllvra  Lake,  ADfTOla 


[Ake,Col 
DtLi^e, 


:ee.  Culver .. 
mbiaCilJ-... 


Lake  Antolne,  Iron  Mountain  . . 
Pleasant lAko,  Edvardsbois  ... 

Pioe  Lake.  All^an 

Long  Lake.  Man istee  Jancflon. ., 


Green  Lake,  Cbliagoaty  .. 


Kwaniey  Pond,  Wed  ewanier.. 

EmenoD  Pond,  Westiiiidge 

Bew  Jcney; 

" — " — ■■  Veloong 


North  Dakota: 

Cold  lAke,  Underwood .. . 


Auglaiie  River,  Wapakoneta... 
ToBcaraoui  River,  fslcta 


like  Erie, 

]1  HonleReeL. 

Bohool  Hotue  Hee/,  ofl  Piit-ln  B«v  . . . , 
School  HotuH  Reef,  oH  Catawba  Islam 

NlanraReel,  ofl  Port  Clinton 

Qull Island  Beet,  off  Xelleys Island... 
Pennxytvanla: 

State  Flub  CommtMinn,  Brie 

South  Dakota: 

Lake  Polnnelt.  EBtilllno 

Vennonl: 

R«(!uePond  LQdlow 

Ualusha  Pond.  Montpeller 

lake  Bomofieen,  Falrtaaven 

Derby  Pond,  Newport 

Black  River,  Hanfwlck 

WInooskI  River,  winonsW 

Ktataquoi  River  and  Bay,  Swanloii 

HlKh  Oate  Borings 

L^e  ChamplalD,  Uinliutiol  Bay 

Gander  Eaj::::;;::::::::;::::: 

Swantou 


1,350,000 

a,«io,ooa 

8,000,000 

i,fioo,<iao 

1,000,000 
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JktaiiU  of  dutribntion — Oontinaed. 


Species  and  disposition. 


PObe  jMrcA— €k>ntinaed. 


Vennont--Oontinned. 

Lake  Ohamplain,  8t.  Albans  Bay. 

McQuanBay... 

Otter  Creek,  Veigennes 

Viifinia: 

Meherrin  River,  Emporia 

WestVi^nU: 

Ohio  Kiver,  SlsterBville 

Witoonsln: 

Diamond  Lake,  Dnimmond 

Kleaths  Lake,  Medford 

Backets  Lake,  Medford 

Niger  Lake,  Medford 

Bcnool  House  Lake,  Medford 


Total 


YeBow  perdu 
Iowa: 

Maquoketa  Rirer,  Manchester 

^tf  A]*vlfl.nd  * 

Potomac  Biver,  off  Bryan  Point 

Swan  Creek 

Fiscataway  Creek 

Pamnnkey  Creek 

Virginia: 

Potomac  Blver,  Little  Hunting  Creek. 

off  Dove  Creek 

Pohick  Creek 

OccoquanBay 


Total 


Maryland: 


White  perch. 
ryiana: 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Battery  Shoals . . . 

Western  channel. 

Eastern  channel . 

Swan  Cre^,  Swan  Creek 

Mill  Creek,  Mill  Creek 


Total 


Bgg». 


109,496.000 


Fry. 


2,000,000 

1.250,000 

600,000 

830,000 

1,250,000 

200.000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


181,706,000 


25,000 

878,000 
1,040,000 
2,276.000 
8,260,000 

2,600,000 
8,706,000 
2,060,000 
7,410,000 


23,263,000 


2,460,000 
1,600,000 
9,100,000 
14,400,000 
1,900,000 


29,860,000 


Fingerlinga, 

yearlinea, 

and  adults. 


Species  and  disposition. 


Oalfith, 
Alabama: 

Fish  Pond,  Gnin 

Hooks 

Arkansas: 

Fish  Pond,  Johnson 

Qeoraia: 

fish  Pond,  Fiippen 

Lovejoy 

Milner 

The  Rocks 

Stinson 

Warm  Springs 

Willacoochee 

Chipley 

Mailer's  Pond,  Sunnyside 

Mill  Pond,  Decatur 

Lake  Mohignac,  Columbus 

Little  River,  Crawfordsville 

Indiana: 

Fish  Pond,  Haubstadt 

Fork  of  Wild  Cat  Creek,  Ross- 

ville 

Faw  Lake,  Indianapolis 

Kansas: 

Fancy  Lake,  Coldwater 

Fish  Pond.  Coldwater , 

Middle  Kiowa  Creek,  Mullina- 

ville...^. 

Little  Driftwood  Creek,  Kiowa ., 
Gungan  Pond,  Chetopa , 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 


1,000 
1,000 

60 

1.000 

1,000 

600 

600 

60 

26 

100 

60 

1,000 

60 

160 

60 

60 

60 
60 

20 
20 

26 
66 
90 


Species  and  disposition. 


Ob<^gft— Continued. 

Kansas^-Continued. 

Fish  Pond,  Wichita 

Aigonia 

Kentucky: 

Pond  No.  1,  Beaverdam , 

Dewey  Pond,  Mentor 

Fish  pond,  Lexington 

Hunters  Depot 

Louisiana: 

Fish  Pond,  Crowley 

Mississippi: 

AdaSir's  Pond,  Maben 

Missouri: 

Fish  Pond,  Mansfield 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 

St.  Louis 

North  Carolina: 

Trentman  Creek,  Walnut  Cove. . 

Catawba  River,  Mount  Holly. . . 

Nolichucky  River,  Pigeon  Roost 

Fish  Pond,  Charlotte 

Burgaw 

North  Dakota: 

Round  Lake,  Rhodes 

Curlew  Creek,  Glenuliin 

Ohio: 

Hoffarths  Pond,  Delhi 

Norris  Pond,  Norwalk 

Lake  Pippin,  Akron 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
linffB,and 

adults. 


16 

60 
48 
96 
60 

160 

60 

80 

86 

200 
200 
8,000 
200 
200 

800 
200 

48 
75 
7* 
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DeUriU  <rf  <2t8frt&ttfioii^-Gontiiitied. 


Species  and  diqKMltlon. 

Finger> 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 
adults. 

* 

Oii(^li*r-Oonttniied. 

Ohio— Continaed. 

Auglaise  Blver,  W&pakoneta .... 

St.  Joseph  BiT«r,  Montpeller 

Oklahoma: 

Fish  Pond.  Okarchee 

100 
900 

90O 

50 

20 

100 

150 

276 
60 

200 

1,000 
1,000 

aoo 

400 
400 

150 
60 
50 

200 
25 

200 
25 
18 

100 
76 
100 
160 
162 

200 

'  Mulhall 

Blackwell 

Stillwater 

Three  Ponds,  Oklahoma  City. . . . 
Pennqrlvanla: 

Fish  Pond,  Washingtonville 

Chambersbunff 

Soath  Carolina: 

Mill  Pond.  Qieenvffle 

Fish  Pond.  Will Iston 

Trenton 

Fountain  Inn 

South  Dakota: 

Fish  Pond,  Ipewlch 

Lake  Kampeska,  Watertown 

Tennessee: 

Fish  Pond,  Gibson 

Medina 

CoUlnsvllle 

Fayetteyille 

Brentwood 

limestoneSpring,  Mountain  City . 

Armstrong  rond,  Columbia 

Spring  Branch,  Fishery. 

Tezais: 

Six  Mile  Tank.  Decatur 

Fish  Ponds,  Suita  Anna 

Fair  Orounds  Pond,  San  Antonio. 
Railroad  lAke.  Irene 

Belle  Branch 

Virginia: 

Andersons  Pond,  Martinsville... 

Total t 

17,857 

Large^mouth  black  bam. 

Alabama: 

Fish  Pond,  Florence 

Allenton 

2,000 
400 
600 
800 
500 
800 
600 
600 

1,600 
600 
600 

1,000 
600 

1,000 
700 
800 
800 
500 

2,000 
500 

1,000 
500 
500 
500 

1,000 
800 

2,000 
500 

1,000 
500 
500 
500 
600 

1,UU0 

1,000 
800 

1,000 

LOOO 

Dickinson 

Brantley 

Guln 

K^ngfitjon 

Mobile 

Cottonton 

Seale 

Sawyeisyille 

Haleysvllle 

Fish  I/aite.  Lincoln 

Russellville 

Birmingham 

Mcintosh  Pond,  Enterprise 

Little  Sniff  Lake,  Selma 

Bocky  Hill  Lake,  Courfland 

Pitts  Pond,  Pittsboro 

Whetstone  Lake,  Mon1«fomery  . . 
Spring  Pond.  Brantley 

Hurricane  Branch,  Atmore 

Beasley  Pond.  Clayton 

Coone  Fond,  Lowndesboro 

Turners  Pond.  Selma 

Lake  Como,  Birmingham 

East  Lake,  Birmingham 

Cypress  Creek,  Florence 

Sand  Cut  Pond.  Eufaula 

Ossipelppa  Creek,  Cusseta 

Phiuipe  Pond,  Cuba 

Spring  Branch  Pond,  Atmore 

Craddock  Pond.  Dadeville 

Edmonds  Mill  Pond,  Ozark 

Bridges  Fish  Pond,  Jasper 

Woods  Pond.  Berlin 

Pearces  MiU  Pond,  Seale 

Eight  Mile  Creek,  Cullman ' 

Small  Creek,  Cullman I 

Bpaolfli  and  diqKMltlon. 


Lanf^wtouth bladt ban  Continued. 

Alabamar-Oontlnued. 

MiU  Brook,  Madison 

Wiggins  Spring  Brook,  Madison. 

Clear  Creek,  Jasper 

Bay  Branch  Pond,  Andalusia. . . . 

Stone  Creek,  Blount  Springs 

Rosemont  Pond,  Demopolis 

Sncamoochee  Creek,  UTingston. 

Crooked  Creek,  Sylacauga 

Arisona: 

SilTcr  Creek,  Holbrook 

Morgan  Lake,  Phoenix 

LaLagunaPond,  Benson 

SisBonPond,  SafTord 

Jones  Reservoir,  Safford 

Fish  Pond,  Benson 

Benson 

Pecks  Lake,  Jerome 

Verde  Biver,  Jerome 

San  Francisco  Riyer,  Clifton 

Arkansas: 

St.  Francis  Blrer.  Pickett 

Willow  Pond,  Malvern 

McHenry  Pond,  Malvern 

West  Fork  White  River,  Brent- 
wood  

West  Fork  White  Biver,  Fayette- 

vllle 

Illinois  River,  Fayetteville 

Mill  Pond,  Benton 

Connecticut: 

Slater  Pond,  Chester 

Delaware: 

Mill  Lake.  Milfbrd 

Ingrams  Mill  Pond.  Milton 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 

Delaware  City 

Denton  Fish  Pond,  Broadkill 

Fish  Ponds,  Wilmington 

Florida: 

Blue  Lake,  De  Land 

Sand  Lake.  Orlando 

Cypress  Lake,  Cypress 

Dalis  Pond,  Leroy 

Fish  Pond,Leroy 

Green  Cove  Spring . . . 
Georgia: 

Sun  Set  Lake,  Lakepark 

Fish  Pond,  Hephzibah 

Thomaston 

Milledgeville 

Jesup 

Woolsey 

Summerville 

Comer 

Paschal 

Nickville 

Tate 

Lavonia 

McDonough 

Duluth 

Sycamore 

Gedartown 

Renfroe 

Fashion 

Thomaston 

Eastman 

Renfroe 

Clarkesvllle 

Hall  Pond.  Thomasvllle 

Deep  Creek.  Clarkesvllle 

Sanders  Fish  Pond.  Whlteplalns 
Long  Fish  Pond,  Whiteplalns. . . 

Reservoir.  Milledgeville 

Nelson  Mill  Pond.  Macon 

Martins  Pond,  Milner 

Flint  River,  Jonesboro 

Spring  CreelLWlllaooochee 

Little  River,  Buchanan 

McCallsMlll  Pond,  Macon 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

500 
1,000 

200 
1,000 

900 

100 

60 

60 

40 

40 

60 

60 

100 

160 

160 

200 

80 

200 

250 

275 

800 

40 

100 

200 
200 

200 
900 
600 

1,800 
200 
160 
600 
600 
800 

150 

1,000 
500 
100 
126 
200 

1,800 
600 

1,000 
600 
600 
500 
500 
800 

1,000 
800 
500 

1,800 
800 
800 
600 

1,000 
100 
400 
100 
100 
100 
160 
200 
200 
125 
200 

1,000 
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Details  of  distribtUion — Continued. 


Species  and  disposition. 


Larg&mouth  l>lack  5as»— Continued. 

Georgiar-Con  tinned. 

Stephenn  Pond,  Kite 

Branch  Pond ,  Tarry  town 

Branch  Head  Pond,  Higsston  ... 

Crystal  Lake,  Tunnelblil 

Town  Creek  Pond.  Oglethorpe  . . 

Kings  Pond,  Cusseta 

Carr  Mill  Pond,  Zenith 

Tallapoosa  River,  Garrollton 

Fish  Lake,  Summerville 

Spring  Lake.  Catoosa  County — 
Eiast    Branch,    Barrel    Creek. 


Mountairy 

Mill  Pond,  TunnelhiU 


Barnes  Pond,  Harris 

Williams  Creek,  Lyons 

Stems  Pond,  Williamson 

Wlldwood  Lake,  Columbus 

Waterworks  Pond,  Columbus 

Marietta 

Spalding  Ponds.  Qriffln 

wards  Gin  Pond,  Cuthbert 

Polecat  Lake,  Tate  .^ 

Whitfield  Pond,  Tate 

Lake,  Tate 

Crooked  Creek  Lake,  Tate 

East  Lake,  Atlanta 

Bells  Mill  Pond,  Cuthbert 

Pine  lAke,  Duluth 

Shoal  Creek,  Canton 

Hickory  Log  Creek,  Canton 

Spring  CreeK,  Rome 

Tates  Mill  Pond,  Jasper 

Lake  Cohutta,  Dalton 

Mill  Pond,  Augusta 

Tilton 

Deep  Creek,  Clarkesvllle 

Hemptown  Creek,  Jasper 

Fish  Lake,  Atlanta 

Holly  Creek,  Dalton 

Parham  Pond,  Norwood 

Bradshaw  Pond,  Norwood 

Grays  Pond,  Haralson 

Beech  Creek,  Lagrange 

Childs  Pond,  Newborn 

Mill  Pond,  Meansville 

Harpers  Pond,  Eastman 

Buchanan  Pond,  Eastman 

Moons  Pond,  Powder  Springs 

Apalachee  River.  Bethlehem 

Spring  Branch,  £upatole 

Chattahoochee    River,  Gaines- 
ville   

Tallapoosa  River,  Buchanan 

Oconee  River,  Commerce 

Mill  Branch,  Nicholls 

Massus  Creek,  Rockledge 

Lakewood  Lake,  Atlanta 

Roberts  Pond,  Fairbum 

Illinois: 

Snowflake  Pond,  Dahlgren 

Fairgrounds  Lake,  Spnngfleld. . . 

Sangamon  River,  Decatur 

Fairlawn  Lake,  Decatur 

Springdale  Lake,  Oakland 

Reservoir  Lake,  Paris 

Miller  Park  Lake,  Bloomington  . 

Brickyard  Pond,  CoUinsville .... 

Fish  Pond,  Farmer  City 

Gibson 

Marshall  Pond,  Whitehall 

Suburban  Lake,  Whitehall 

Meredosia  Bay,  Meredosia 

Monee  Reservoir,  Monee 

Kinmundy  Reservoir,  Kinmundy 

Bois  Reservoir,  Bois 

CoulterviUe  Reservoir,  Coulter^ 
▼nie 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lines,  and 

adults. 


800 

600 

800 

1,600 

800 

200 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

500 

1,500 

500 

600 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

500 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
800 
600 
600 
600 

80 
240 
800 
100 

80 
200 
100 
208 
100 
100 

40 

40 

1,700 

240 

120 

120 

120 


Species  and  disposition. 


LarffMHouth  Uadt  ba«— Continued. 

Indiana: 

Martin  Fish  Pond,  Muncie 

Flflh  Pond,  Bloomington 

Portland 

Daleville 

Fort  Wayne 

Fish  Lakes,  Indianapolis 

Pine  Creek,  William8port 

Big  Pine  Creek,  Willlamsport. . . 

Blue  Lake,  South  Bend 

Heaton  Lake,  Klkhart 

Johnsons  Pond,  Brazil 

TragerPond,  Bristol 

Big  Indian  Creek,  Geoigetown . 

Lost  River.  Orleans 

Buck  Creek,  New  Albany 

Spring  Branch  Pond,  Rivervale 

Spring  Lake.  Anderson 

Gravel  Pit,  Greentown 

Hartman  Lake,  Kendallr^lle . . . 

Warren  Park  Ponds,  Terre  Haute 

Crystal  Lake,  Anderson 

Tippecanoe  River,  Montlcello . . . 

,  Lake,  Leesbuig 

River,  Rochester 

Silver  Lake,  New  Albany 

Silver  Creek,  Memphis 

North  Fork  White  River,  Broad- 
ripple 

North  Fork  Wild  Cat  Creek, 
Rossville 

Whitewater  River,  Centervllle  . 

Fall  Creek,  Pendleton 

Glendale  Pond,  Anderson 

Waterworks  Lake,  Huntingburg 

Willow  Lake,  Evansville 

Lake  Manitou,  Rochteter 

Sand  Creek.  LeetB 

Lagoon  Park  Pond,  Portland  . . . 

White  River,  Muncie 

Winchester 

Broadripple 

Eel  River,  Jamestown 

Salomonia  River.  Portland 

South  Fork  Wild  Gat  Creek, 
Mulberry 

Driftwood  Creek,  Edinbuig 

Lake  Wa wnssee,  Wawassee 

Winona  Lake,  Warsaw 

Pigeon  Creek,  Boonevllle 

Country  Club  Lake,  Evansville. 

Big  Creek,  North  Madison 

Cole  Creek^eedersburg 

West  Fork  white  River,  Indian- 
apolis   

Mill  Pond,  Mount  Vernon 

Wellfred  Fish  Pond,  Shelbum.. 

Magner  Pond,  Orleans 

Applicants  in  Indiana 

Indian  Territory: 

Fish  Ponds,  Cherokee  Nation . . . 
Ardmore 

Goal  Fond.  Pauls  Valley 

Washita  River,  Pauls  Valley 

Lancaster  Lake,  Ardmore 

Pennington  River.  Tishomingo 

Chickasaw  Lake,  Ardmore 

Lynch  Lake,  Vinlta 

Fish  Lake,  Choteau 

Tucker  Lake,  Chickasha 

Reservoir,  Byers 

RisnerLake,  Atoka 

Applicants 

Kansas: 

Caney  River,  Grenola 

Slate  Creek,  Wellington 

Fall  River,  Neodesha 

CaldweU 


Flnger- 
Ungs, 


"SSSi"'* 


iQltB. 


160 

leo 

185 

80 

160 

120 

820 

IGO 

200 

600 

160 

800 

600 

160 

150 

80 

80 

140 

250 

76 

80 

160 

160 

800 

150 

100 

160 

600 

200 

80 

80 

80 

120 

200 

200 

90 

160 

160 

160 

200 

186 

160 
100 
800 
600 
160 
280 
140 
140 

700 
80 

225 
80 

890 

1,000 

875 
75 

150 
75 
76 
76 

100 
70 
76 

160 
86 

160 

1,600 
200 

1,600 
100 
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Details  of  distribution — Continued. 


species  and  dispoeition. 


Larg&mouih  biadt  ban   Continued. 

Kansas— Oontinaed. 

Lake  Juanlta,  Qeuda  Springs — 
Fish  Pond,  Ooddard 

Bron.son 

Railroad  Lake,  Cherokee 

Bass  Lake,  Rs^ 

Grouse  Creek,  Burden 

Walnut  Biver,  Douglas 

Eldorado 

Spring  Branch,  Bronson 

Dutch  Creek,  Wilmot 

Limestone  Creek,  Bronson 

Bass  Pond,  Bronson 

Farm  Pond,  Oswego 

City  Water  Ditch  Lake,  Medicine 

Lodge 

Sugar  Lake,  Medicine  Lodge 

Falrley  Lake,  Medicine  Looge. . . 

Bently  Pond.  Belmont 

Marmaton  River,  Fort  Scott 

Valks Lake,  Pratt 

Gibson  Pond,  Isabel 

Small  Lake,  Anthony 

Gates  Pond,  Anthony 

Cedar  Mountain  Pond,  Sharon. . . 

Applicants 

Kentucky: 

King^s  Pond,  Burgin 

West  Fork  Creek,  Trenton 

Distillery  Lake,  Eminence 

Fish  Pond,  Samuels 

Allensvllle 

Paris 

Trenton 

Paris 

Keene 

Hodgensvllle 

Unn  Pond,  Linn 

Lake  View,  Latonia 

Spring  Lake,  Allensvi lie 

Lake  iteba,  Richmond 

San^fords  PondJI^mpbellsburg. . 

Bennon  Creek,  Frankfort 

Middle  Fork  Red  River  Natural 

Bridge 

Tygarts  Creek,  Olivehlll 

Weare  Fish  Pond,  Trenton 

Willow  Pond,  AUensville 

Stoner  Creek,  Austerlitz , 

Sidney  Clay  Pond,  Paris 

Strodes  Creek,  Paris 

Wright  Pond,  Paris 

Clear  Pond,  Newstead 

Elk  Fork  Creek,  Guthrie 

Rock  Wall  Pond,  Julian 

Faulkner  Pond,  Rich 

Casev  Creek,  Newstead 

Candle  Pond,  Newstead , 

Buck  Pond,  Newstead 

Boyd  Lake,  Shelby ville 

Glenns  Pond,  Shelby  ville 

Zaring  Pond,  Shelby  ville , 

Beshears  Creek,  Shelby  ville 

Fox  Run,  Shelbyville 

Mulberry  Creek,  Shelbyville 

Daniels  Pond,  Shelbyville 

Offutt  Lake.  Shelbyville 

Lake  Ellerslie,  Lexington 

Hall  Pond,  Newstead 

Fleming  Creek,  Pleasant  Valley . 

Perrine  Pond,  Maysville , 

Big  Pond,  Trenton , 

Kinniconick  River,  Vanceburg.. 

Clearview  Lake,  Austerlitz 

Slate  Creek,  Motmt  Sterling 

Laebegond  Creek,  Mount  Ster- 
ling  

Mount  Sterling    Lake,   Mount 
Sterling 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
Unas,  and 

adults. 


60 
40 

600 
1,000 
75 
100 
100 
100 
600 
100 
500 
600 
600 

600 

40 

40 

85 

600 

25 

85 

75 

50 

100 

460 

40 
100 

80 
160 
120 
120 
425 
820 

40 
150 

80 

80 
820 
120 

80 
120 

560 

120 

50 

160 

200 

80 

160 

120 

100 

150 

50 

100 

200 

100 

100 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

480 

100 

280 

40 

100 

120 

80 

480 

IflO 


Species  aad  disposition. 


Large^nouth  Hadt  test— Continued. 

Kentucky— Continued. 

Woldridge  Pond,  Versailles 

Triplet  Croek,  Morehead 

Bowman  Pound,  Buigin 

Kingfisher  Lake,  Powers 

Big  Sandy  River,  Louisa 

Applicants 

Louisiana: 

Stokes  Pond,  Mansfield 

Lake  Hayes,  Lake  Hayes 

Artificial  Lake,  Bowie 

Natchitoches 

Lumber  Company  Pond,  Martha- 
▼llle 

Red  Bayou,  Gillian 

Fish  Lake,  Natchitoches 

Robeline 

Loring 

ChampUn  Lake,  Natchitoches . . . 

Scarbrough  Lake,  Natchitoches. . 

Spring  Branch,  Natchitoches 

Harts  Island  Bayou,  Shreveport. 

Moon  Lake,  Taylortown 

LakeTasse^  Cave 

City  Park  Lake,  New  Orleans 

Mississippi  River,  New  Orleans. . 

Mill  Pond,  Wamerton 

Ferguson  Lake,  Homer 

Applicants 

Maine: 

Lower  Kimball  Pond,  Fryeburg . 
Mairland: 

Noyes  Dam,  Gaithersbur^ 

Eastern  Branch,  Riveidale 

Fishing  Creek,  Frederick 

Waterworks  Pond,  Smithburg . . . 

Deep  Creek,  Deer  Park 

Piney  Falls  Creek,  Frederick 

Magathy  River,  Jones 

Potomac  River,  Cumberland 

Rawlings 

Conococheague  Creek,  Hagcrs- 
town 

Flag  Pond  Creek,  Doubs 

Gwyns  Falls  Creek,  Catonsville . . 

Chevy  Chase  Lake,  Chevy  Chase. 
Massachusetts: 

Connecticut  River,  Northamp- 
ton  

OnotaLake,  Plttsfleld 

Comet  Pond,  Hubbardstown 

Fish  Pond,  Northampton 

Hubbardston 

CraigsPond,  Peabody 

Chartley  Pond,  Chartley 

Michigan: 

Susan  Lake,  Charleyoix 

Lake  Fremont,  Fremont 

Glen  Lake,  Empire 

Hogs  Back  Lake.  TraverBC  City. . 

Van  Auckins  Lake,  Hartford 

Christiana  Pond,  Edwardsburg . . 

Round  Lake,  Hanover 

Whites  Lake,  Kalamazoo 

Crooked  Lake,  Oden 

Eagle  Lake,  Edwardcbiirg 

Small  Lake,  Hart 

Mississippi: 

Fish  Ponds,  Bolton 

MyrUe 

Starkville 

Ellisville 

Corinth 

Clinton 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 
adulto. 


Edward.*!  ... 
Estabutchle 

Macon 

Rlensi 

Inka 


80 
160 

40 

120 

120 

1,576 

40 
400 
120 

40 

70 

80 
40 
70 
40 

120 
40 
40 
70 
80 

860 

200 

80 

1,000 

87 

110 

848 

750 
100 

1,428 
500 
800 
200 
200 
500 

4,600 

2,200 

800 

250 

60 


400 
200 
800 
100 
100 
200 
200 

200 
800 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
260 

2,000 

40 

240 

2,000 

240 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

80 

40 

800 
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Species  and  dlspoidtion. 


LargMiunUh  black  6aw— Continued. 

M  iEsLnippi— Con  tinned. 

Horeefthoe  I^ke,  Aberdeen 

Holmes  Lake,  Brandon 

Horaeshoe  Lake,  Abbeville 

Bpring  Branch,  Myrtle 

Collins  Pond,  Myrtle 

BankB  Pond,  Hernando 

Fresh  Water  Ponds,  Gloeter 

Rose  Farm  Fish  Pond,  Ocean 


Dead  River,  Aberdeen 

Fish  Lakes,  Corinth 

Moorevllle  Pond,  Corinth 

Oaklawn  Lake,  Corinth 

liakc  Park  Lake,  Corinth 

Gloyers  Lake,  Corinth 

Booneville  Fish  Lake  Company's 
Pond,  Booneville 

Bass  Laikes,  Centerville 

Hamburg 

Brandon  

Vails  Creek,  Fayette 

Spring  Head  Pond,  Collins 

Qniner  Creek,  Purnell 

Valley  Pond,  Myrtle 

Baas  Pond.  Hazelhurst 

Bvans  Mill  Pond,  Shnqualak .... 

Fish  Lake.  Holly  Springs 

Hoops  Branch,  Port  Gibson 

Sugar  Knoll  Lake,  Corinth 

Little  Yellow  Creek,  Corinth .... 

Hinkle  Creek,  Corinth 

Mays  Creek,  Corinth 

Cane  Creek,  Corinth 

Bridge  Creek  Lake,  Corinth 

McCullars  Lake,  Corinth 

Parmitchie  Creek,  Corinth 

Meadors  Fish  Pond,  Corinth 

Sharp  Fish  Pond,  Corinth 

Adams  Pond,  C<irinth 

Lam  berth  Lake,  Corinth 

Waukomis  Lake,  Corinth 

Clear  Creek  Trestle  Lake,Corinth 

Clear  Lake.  Corinth , 

Powells  Lake,  Corinth 

Shadv  Lake,  Guntown 

Applicants 

Missouri: 

Duck  Lake,  Shell  City 

Cutoff  Lake,  Brunswick 

Spring  Lake,  Versailles 

Boiling  Springs,  Billings 

Moody  Pond,  Atlanta 

Asylum  Pond,  Nevada 

Shoal  and  Hickory  creeks, Neosho 

Katy  Island  Lake,  Nevada 

Fish  Ponds,  Nevada 

Crescent  Pond,  Neosho 

Hudsons  Pond,  Neosho 

Willow  Springs   Pond,  Willow 
Springs 

Ix)ui6iana  Purchase  Exposition, 
St.  Louis 

Shady  Brook  Lake,  St.  Louis 

New  Hampshire: 

Dark  Pond,  Harrisville 

GUmore  Pond,  East  JaiTrey 

Neiv  Jersev 

Millstone  River,  Princeton 

Quicks  Pond,  Branch ville 

Delaware  River,  Belvidere 

Plccatinny  Lake.  Piccatinny  — 

Lake  Shamong,  Chabsworth 

Mill  Pond,  Swedesboro 

South  Vineland 

Blackwood  Lake,  Blackwood. ... . 

Eeans  Pond,  Woodbury 

OlephantB  Pond,  Harrisonville .. 


Finger- 
llngB,  year- 
lings, and 

aaults. 


120 

1,000 

180 

76 

76 

85 

7,000 

150 
135 
340 
80 
40 
80 
80 

360 

7,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

680 

116 

1,000 

40 

80 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

600 

1,000 

500 

500 

500 

MM) 

1,000 

600 

800 

800 

500 

925 

75 
320 
240 
100 
120 
125 
200 
260 
250 
150 
150 

900 

17 
120 

400 
200 

150 
175 
25 
400 
300 
100 
160 
150 
150 
150 


Species  and  disposition. 


Large-mouth  Madb  txits— Continued. 

New  Jersey— Continued. 

Culvers  Lake,  Branchville 

Silver  Lake,  Lucuston 

Mountain  Leike,  Hoptacong 

Lake  Hoptacong,  Hoptacong  — 
Lake  Grinnell,  Sussex  County ... 

White  Lake,  Sussex  County 

Hutchinsons  Pond,  Trenton 

Greenwood  Lake,  Cranford 

New  Mexico: 

Spring  Creek  Pond,  Navarisa 

Jaritos  Reservoir,  Springer 

Castle  Creek,  Carlsbad 

Tippecanoe  Lake.  Roswell 

Reservoir,  Roswell 

Raton 

Lake  Stephana,  Roswell 

Lake  Julia,  Roswell 

Cedar  Lake,  Tuctuncare 

Asylum  Lake,  Las  Vegaa 

Fish  Pond,  Capitan 

Roswell 

New  York: 

Lusk  Reservoir,  West  Point 

Fish  Pond,  South  Salem 

Bedford 

Angola 

Mill  Pond,  Hoosic 

County  Club's  Pond,  Eastport ... 

Sills  Pond,  Green  port 

Heaptauqua  Lake,  Chappaqua .. 

Lake  Aries,  Troy 

Susquehanna  River,  Bingham- 

ton 

Norih  Carolina: 

Fish  Pond,  Goldsboro 

Manchester 

Scotland  Nock 

Pine  Bluff 

Flatrook 

Goldsboro 

Moore  Pond,  Goldsboro 

Mill  Pond,  Granite  Falls 

Greensboro 

Havelock 

Lucama 

Maxton 

Faison 

Fish  Lake,  Lenoir 

Pine  Bluff 

Spring  Pond,  Reidsville 

Reedy  Creek  Pond,  Browns  Sid- 
ing  

Andersons  Pond,  Pinehall 

Lake  Jungle,  Tunis 

Haggarts  Pond,  Carthage 

Cypress  Pond,  Castle 

Long  Pond,  Castle 

Holland  Pond,  StatesvUle 

Southwest  Creek,  Kinston 

Method  Creek,  Raleigh 

Wyatto  MiU  Pond,  Raleigh 

Limestone  Lake,  Morrisvllle 

Country  Club  Lake,  Charlotte . . . 

Crystal  Lake,  Lakeview 

Lucas  Mill  Pond,  Hlghpoint 

Trotters  Mill  Pond,  Highpoint. . . 

Brown  Pond,  Marion 

Goose  Pond,  Manchester 

Eamhart  Fond,  Salisbury 

Applicants 

North  Dakota: 

Lake  Byrnes,  St.  John 

Jervis  Lake,  St.  John 

Rose  Lake,  RoUa 

Healms  Lake,  Hannah 

Fish  Pond,  Dickinson 

Johnsons  Pond,  Ellendale 


Fingep- 
llngB,  year- 
linfs,  and 

aaults. 


200 
200 
200 
800 
IfO 
150 
400 
2,100 

50 

200 

50 

50 

50 

200 

100 

50 

50 

200 

25 

60 

200 
200 
200 
160 
160 
200 
100 
100 
S60 

20O 

160 
50 

200 

75 

1,000 

75 

76 

160 
75 
75 
75 
75 
60 
76 
75 
60 

75 

50 
75 
75 
75 
76 
50 
75 
50 

200 
60 
75 

200 
76 
75 
60 
60 
50 

660 

200 
800 
200 
160 
800 
100 
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DdailB  of  ditiribuiion — Continaed. 


Species  and  di^Nxition. 


Lcarife^moiUh  hUkck  5aM— Continued. 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga  River,  Mantua 

Twin  Lakes,  Kemp 

Chippewa  Lake,  Chippewa  Lake. 

FisD  Pond.  Norwalk 

Lake  Pippin,  Akron 

Geauga  LJELke,  Geauga 

Little  Beaver  Creek,  East  Liver- 
pool  

Maumee  River,  Defiance 

^Spring  Pond,  Hillsboro 

Big  Miami  River.  Troy 

Tymochtee  Creek.  Carey 

Clear    Fork,    Mohican    River, 

Belleville 

Maumee  River,  Cecil 

Napoleon 

Auglalxe  River,  Wapakoneta . . . . 

Uniopolls 

Eagle  Creek,  Phalanx 

Clin  Branch  Pond,  Cincinnati... 
High  view  Park  Pond,  Reading. . 

Lake  Park  Lake,  Alliance 

Applicants 

Oklahoma: 

Fish  Lakes,  Walter 

Spring  Branch,  Kremlin 

Fish  Ponds,  Kremlin 

Fish  Pond,  Oklahoma  City 

Ames 

Mulhall 

Glenooe 

Woodward 

Chilooco  Lake,  Chilocco 

Spring  Valley  Creek,  North  Enid. 
Spring  Valley  Ponds,  North  Enid. 
Crutcno  Creek.  Oklahoma  City  .. 

Blue  Lake,  Purcell 

Peters  Lake,  Purcell 

Humphreys  Lake,  El  Reno 

Yost  Lake,  Yost 

Hopkins  Dam,  Chickasha 

Beaver  Dam  Pond,  Woodward... 
Cache  and  Medicine  Creek,  Law- 
ton '. 

Blue  Beaver  Creek,  Lawton 

West  Cache  Creek,  Cache 

Beech  Spring,  Glencoe 

Boomer  Creek,  Stillwater 

Coran  Pond,  Gaffe 

Frogge  Pond,  Biackwell 

Tecumseh  Reservoir,  Tecumseh . 

Maramec  Pond,  Avery 

Newkirk  Pond,  Newkirk 

Kingfisher  Creek,  Kingfisher 

Spring  Lake,  Mangum 

Applicants 

Pennsylvania: 

Lake  Cary,  Lake  Cary 

Raystown  Branch,  Juniata 

River,  Everett , 

Riddle  Creek,  Chester 

Fish  Pond,  Butler , 

Manor 

Elk  Lake.  Canton 

Conneaut  Lake,   Camhrldge 

Springs , 

Cr>'stal  Lake,  Carbondale 

Forest  Lake,  Montrose , 

Big  Creek,  Lehighton 

French  Creek,  franklin 

Cocbranton , 

Carlton , 

UUca 

All^heny  River.  Emlenton . . 
Northeast  Branch  of  Perkiomen 

River,  Telford 

BuQuehanna  River,  South  Dan- 


Finger- 

UngB,  year- 

lincB,  and 

aaults. 


145 
140 
150 
120 
150 
290 

160 
160 
40 
150 
120 

120 
160 
160 
150 
120 
460 
120 
120 
150 
820 

165 
75 
75 

105 
50 
75 
40 

100 
76 

120 
75 

290 
75 
75 
80 

205 
40 

100 

800 
188 
120 

40 
105 

60 

76 
200 
120 
240 
100 

80 
460 

200 

800 
150 
800 
160 
200 

200 
850 
200 
600 
400 
100 
100 
100 
300 

800 

800 


Species  and  dispositioa. 


Large^fMuth  black  5aM— Continued. 

Pennsylvaniar— Continued. 

Mill  Pond,  Washington 

Plum  Lake,  Sandy  Lake 

Lost  Creek  Reservoir,  Shenan- 
doah   

Conococheague    Creek,    Cham- 
bersburg 

Elk  Lake,  Honesdale 

French  Creek,  St.  Peters 

Conestoga  Creek,  Lancaster 

Elk  Lake,  Montrose 

Juniata  River,  Hnntinffdon 

Stone  Creek,  uuntingdon 

Standing  Stone  Creek,  Hunting- 
don   

Raystown    Branch  of  Juniata 
River,  Marklesburg 

Lake  Newangpla.  Nanticoke 

Forest  Lake,  Bushkill 

Frankstown  Branch  of  Juniata 
River,  Alexandria 

Juniata  River,  Alexandria 

Pickering  Creek,  Phoenixville. . . 

Eaglesmere  Lake,  Sonestown 

Susauehanna  River,  Selinsgrove. 

.Teeayuskung  Lake,  Rowland  ... 

Aughwlck  Creek,  Mount  Union. . 

Lake  Lewis,  Eaglesmere 

Juniata  River,  Altoona 

Big  Conestoga  Creek,  Leola 

Allegheny  River,  Rockwood 

Raystown  Branch  of    Juniata 
River,  Hopewell 

Lehigh  River,  Freemansburg 

Crooked  Creek,  McConnellstown. 

Naamand  Creek,  Boothwyn 

Sugar  Creek,  Troy 

Wiconisco  Creek,  Tower  City 

Moosic  Lake,  Scranton 

Wissahickon  Creek,  Fort  Wash- 
ington   

Schu vlkill  River,  Pottstown 

Mudd  Creek  Lake,  Frackville ... 

Two  Lick  Creek,  Indiana 

Coztown  Lake,  Starrucca 

Island  Pond,  Starrucca 

Starrucca  Pond,  Starrucca 

Conneaut  Lake,  Conneaut  Lake . 

Susquehanna     River,    Susque- 
hanna   

Venango  River,  Meadville 

Pottsvllle  Lake,  Frackville 

Rhode  Island: 

Watchaug  Lake.  Westerly 

Yarker  Pond,  Kington 

Beach  Pond,  Providence 

Nayette  Pond,  Providence 

Se&oons  Pond,  Newport 

Souch  Carolina: 

Fish  Ponds,  Greenville 

Swltser 

Eastover 

Honeapath 

Chappells 

Fort  Mill 

Fountain  Inn 

Lancaster 

Campobello 

Bishopville 

Middle  Saluda  River,  Greenville. 

Bass  Lake,  Fort  MUl 

Fish  Lake,  Whitestone  Springs .. 

Tyger  River,  Woodruff 

Enoree  River,  Clinton 

Enoree 

Green  Swamp  Pond,  Sumter 

Saluda  River,  Belton 

Goose  Creek,  Otranto 

Blackman  Pond,  Lancaster. . .  #. . 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
Unffs,  and 

adultB. 


200 
100 

150 

600 
800 
200 
200 
150 
600 
800 

800 

450 
450 
450 

150 
800 
200 
800 
800 
200 
800 
800 
800 
200 
800 

800 
800 
450 
160 
800 
500 
200 

200 
200 
860 
800 
200 
200 
200 
500 

300 
400 
150 

600 
200 
400 
400 
200 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

800 

250 

1,000 

2,000 

2,250 

1,500 

600 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6.000 

500 

6,000 

600 

1,000 
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Details  of  distributicn — Ck>ntinued. 


Speciea  and  dispodtioii. 

Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 

Species  and  dispodtioo. 

Finger- 
lings,  year- 
linss,  and 

aanlts. 

Lawge-mmUh  black  ban   Continued. 

South  GaFoIina^-Gontlnued. 

Snrlnff  Branch.  Trenton 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,800 

800 

800 
1,000 

800 
1,000 

260 

280 

88 

600 

620 

460 

100 

100 

100 

116 

100 

50 

100 

160 

33 

100 

100 

100 

100 

66 

66 

200 

200 

200 

33 

100 

160 

66 

34 

34 

138 

450 

83 

66 

66 

84 

60 

260 

150 

75 

76 

100 

75 

350 

76 
260 

Large-mouth  black  tass— Continued. 

Tennenee— Continued. 

Duck  River  Manchester 

100 

Pellon 

Little  River.  Walland 

100 

Mill  Pond.  Trenton ........ttt... 

Tumbull  Creek,  White  Bluflr .... 
Fork  of  Shoal  Creek,  Lawrence- 
buig 

100 

Greenwood  Cotton  Mill   Pond, 
£as]ey 

194 

Saluda  River^oneapath 

Little  River.  Honeanath 

Sweet  Creek,  Sweetwater 

Fork  Creek.  Sweetwater 

225 
100 

BoAVPT  Pam  Pond.  Noi^w  -  t 

Pond  Creek.  Sweetwater 

100 

Lake Como,  Blan^y, ^ 

Estamaula  Creek,  Sweetwater . . . 
Fork  of  Duck  Wver,  Wartrace. . . 
Loosahatchie  Creek,  SomervDle . 

GlUens  Pond.  Donelson 

Watauga  and  Doe  rivers,  Sliza- 
bethtown 

100 

Garomaca  Creek,  Greenwood .... 

Black  River,  Georf^etown 

Baker  Creek,  Pelzcr 

Manchester  Pond,  Rock  Hill  — 
Mill  Pond.  Tlrzala 

160 

200 

80 

200 

Smith  Pond.  Clover 

(Tarp  liAke,  Trenton  -  r  -  ^  r  -  - , . . .  -  - 

40 

PreBslev  Pond. Clover^ ^.-.,,, 

little  Tennessee  River,  Lenoir 
City 

Crowders  Creek.  Yorkvllle 

150 

Flat  Creek.  Kershaw 

Sweetvater  Creek,  Philadelphia. 

London 

Clinch  Rivor.  HairlTnan  . . .  r , . . .  r 

100 

TiVnchR  River.  Kershaw » - 

100 

Tuckahoe  Lake,  Kershaw 

Gills  Creek,  Lancaster 

Tributary  of  Gills  Creek,  Lan- 
caster  r 

150 

Clinton 

French  Broad  River,  Leadville.. 
Holston  River. Strawberry  Plains. 
Pistol  Creek,  Maryville 

100 

75 

100 

Beaver  Creek  Pond.  Lancaster.. 

100 

Warrior  Creek.  Enoree 

ElUJay  Creek,  Maryville 

100 

Spring  Branch,  Yorkville 

Messers  Mill  Pond.  Columbia 

Beaver  Creek.  Powell 

100 

Emory  River.  Harriman 

75 

Gray  Spring  Pond,  Anderson  — 
Greenwood  MUl  Pond,  Green- 
wood  

Tennessee  River,  Knoxville 

Big  Pigeon  River,  Newport 

Clear  Creek.  NewDort 

225 

800 

75 

South  Dakota: 

School  Pond.  Chamberlain 

Tennessee  River,  Louisville 

Elk  Fork  Creek.  Jellico 

100 
75 

Enemy  Swine  Lake,  Wambay — 
Lake  Kampeska.  Watertown  — 
Pickerel  Lake.  Webster 

Clear  Creek,  Del  Rio 

Glenn  Cliff  Lake,  Lewisburg 

Craigmiller  Lake,  Cleveland 

Blgcreek  Mill  Pond,  Rogersville. 

Arcadia  Lake,  Knoxville 

Chickamauga     Lake,     Chatta- 
nocMpa 

150 

100 

75 

Firesteel  Creek,  Mitchell 

Vermilion  River.  Parker 

100 
100 

James  River.  Parkjifon 

Willow  Creek,  Bonesteel 

100 

Vermilion  River,  Vermilion 

Fish  Pond.  Morristown 

75 

Fish  Pond,  Bendon 

Elk  Fork  Creek,  Elk  Valley 

Paunch  Creek,  winfield 

75 

Ipswich 

200 

Amherst 

Garrison  Creek,  Wartrace 

Lick  Fork  Creek 'Elk  VaUey  .... 
Headwaters  of  Bull  Run,  Lut^ 
trell 

160 

Dakota  River.  Wlnthroo 

100 

James  River,  Alexandria .« 

Ethan 

100 

Scotland 

Pinev  River.  Goodrich 

160 

Menno 

Fork  of  Red  River,  Cedar  Hill . . . 
ADDlicants 

100 

Lindebeck  Lake.  Woonsocket . . . 

820 

Big  Sioux  River,  Sioux  Falls 

Lake  Campbell,  Estel line 

TaIca  PoinRf>tt.  KRtp.llin A  ,.,,,,.._ 

Texas: 

Wolf  Creek  Dam,  Shamrock 

Pish  Pond.  Lerov 

76 
100 

Lake  Hendricks,  Estelline 

Ban  Lake,  Tyndall 

Sweetwater 

800 

Blooming  Grove 

GatesviUe 

160 

Elderwood  Lake,  Ipswich 

Jackson  Lake.  Ipswich 

800 

Phelps 

Jackfiboro 

400 

Wolf  Creek  Pond.  Canova 

200 

Fish  Lake,  Glenn 

Fayetteville 

100 

Platte  Pond,  White  Lake 

Rosooe 

800 

Woonsocket  Lake,  Woonsocket . . 

AnnnbL .. 

800 

Nlnft  Mile  TiAke.  Brittan. . . . 

Graham ..- 

160 

Diamond  Lake,  Tyndal 

Harrold 

160 

Big  Sioux  River,  Canton 

Santo 

200 

Big  Hoix  River,  Flandreau 

Heatochwill  Lake,  Bendon 

Sulphur  Springs 

Hfl'xboro ,  - 

800 
200 

FoAn^^m  pnnd,  Prosho. X 

Baird 

126 

Tennessee: 

Flatonia 

200 

Big  Creek,  Del  Rio 

Waco 

160 

I  ittle  River,  Rockford 

Austin 

76 

Spring  Creek,  Chattanooga 

Lake  View,  Chattanooga 

Brownwood 

160 

Commerce 

100 

North  Chickamauga  Creek, Chat- 

Coleman  

800 

tanooga  

Burlinirton 

126 

Elk  Fork  Creek,  Newoomb 

Groesbeck 

800 

Long  Creek,  Del  Rio 

Gorman 

125 

Little  Limestone  Creek,  Wash- 

Terrell  

200 

ington  College 

Bonbara  ............. 

300 

riint  River,  Fayetteville 

Goliad 

100 
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Detaila  of  di^tnbutUm — Gontinaed. 


Species  and  disposition. 


Large-vwuih  black  ba«a— Continued. 

Texas— Continued. 

Artificial  lAke,  Bryan , 

Taylors  Bayou,  Bluemont 

Viah  Lake,  Sweetwater 

Mertans 

Jacksboro 

Appleby 

Cnico 

Coupland 

Gainesville 

Weatherford 

Jacksonville 

Luftin 

Wichita  Palls 

Dallas 

Buda 

Dodds 

Lott 

GlofiBon , 

Albany , 

Rosebud , 

Cameron 

Oakwoods , 

HUlsboro 

Rock  Wall 

Buda 

Turkey  Creek,  Cltne 

San  Gabriel  River,  Liberty  Hill 

Hampton  Pond,  Graham 

Spring  Lake,  Longrlew 

Lakota  Tank,  Mllisap 

Park  Lake,  Jacksonville 

Clear  Lake,  Weatherford 

Jones  Tank,  Kemp , 

Water  Tank,  Kemp , 

Limbia  Creek,  Marfa 

Phantom  Lake,  Marfa 

Mill  Pond,  Chico 

Tank  Lake,  Graham 

Sprlnf  Pond,  Alpine 

Club  Lake,  Gainesville , 

Salt  Creek,  Texola 

Running  Spring,  Langtry 

Lake  Covington,  Rusk 

Penitentiary  Reservoir,  Rusk  .., 

Harcrow  Tank,  Mart 

Spring  Creek,  Piano 

Cates  Pond,  Terrell 

Artificial  Lake,  Midlothian 

Benton  Fish  Pond,  Richland  . . . 
Little  Clear  Lake,  Longview  ... 

Bailey  Pond,  Athens , 

Lake  Falconer,  Marlln 

Key  Brothers  Lake,  Lampa8a.s. . 

Yancy  Creek,  Lampasas 

Lampasas  River,  Lampofsas 

Little  Lucy  Creek,  Lampasas  ... 

Becker  Pond,  Kaufman 

Lake  Snow,  Kaufman 

Spriog  Branch,  Piano , 

Lake  Goodwin,  WIIIb  Point 

Lake  Thome,  wills  Point 

Spring  Park  Lake,  Palestine 

Railroad  Lake,  Palestlue 

Perry  Lake,  Palestine 

Saline  Lake,  Palestine 

Dletz  Lake,  Palestine 

Bachman.s  Lake,  Dallas 

Calloway  Lake,  Marshall 

Lake  Elolse,  Waco 

Standefer  Pond.  Waco 

Days  Spring  Lake,  Waco 

Willow  Lake,  Waco 

Louise  Pond,  Waco 

•  Waterworks  Reservoir,  Waco. . . 

Palmetto  Lake,  Waco 

Carters  Ijske,  Alma 

Ranch  Pond,  Ennls 

Ball  Pond,  Dekalb 


Finger^ 

lings,  year- 

linfinB,  and 

adults. 


400 
600 
200 
600 
100 
125 
160 
800 
75 
200 
200 

1,000 
200 

1,000 
500 

aoo 

200 
500 
150 
125 
200 
400 
200 
800 
500 
500 

2,500 
50 
100 
150 
800 
800 
200 
200 
260 
260 
100 
250 
75 
825 

1,000 
150 
100 
400 
800 

1,000 
75 
200 
200 
100 
100 
500 
'200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
100 
400 
500 
500 
950 
400 
500 
800 
800 
500 

2,750 
400 

1,180 
250 

1,000 
800 
100 
200 
200 
800 
800 
600 


Species  and  disposition. 


Larffe-motUh  black  ban   Continued. 

Texas— Continued. 

Railroad  Lake,  Colorado 

Bass  Lake,  Nacogdoches 

Crystal  Lake,  Spring 

Railroad  Lake,  Bryan 

Elkhart 

Phelps 

Coleman    Junc- 
tion  

Artificial  Lake,  Loneoak 

Smithers  Lake,  Thompson 

Round  Lake,  Jacksonville 

Lake  MacKenzie,  San  Antonio  . 

Bermuda  Pond,  Sherman 

Goon  Lake,  Gainesville 

Fern  Spring,  Weatherford 

Private  Lake,  Weatherford 

Lake  Jumbo,  Weatherford 

Clear  Lake,  Weatherfon} 

Laundry  Pond,  Sherman 

Lily  Pond,  Navasota 

Fish  Lakes,  Albany 

Bonliam 

Sualum  Lake,  Albany 

Ackerman  Lace,  Albany 

GunterLake,  Ganter 

Spring  Lake,  Uvalde 

Three  Fish  Ponds,  Hondo 

Spring  Branch,  Catchspring 

Jim  Ned  Creek,  Coleman 

Home  Creek,  Coleman 

Fayle  Creek  Pond,  Albany 

Biff  Tank,  Albany 

Tributaries  of  Red  Deer  Creek, 

Canadian 

Cabin  Creek,  Canadian 

•>  Johnson  Lake,  Canadian 

Fish  Tanks.  Roscoe 

Vance  Creek  Pond,  Lacoste 

Hickory  Lake,  Roanoke 

Pryor  Lake.  Uvalde 

Baldwins  Tank,  Stcunford 

Red  Creek  Lake,  Stamford 

Hamilton  Lake,  Stamford 

Post  Lake,  Stamford 

Pond  and  lake,  Alice 

Diboll  Lake,  Dlboll 

Phillips  Lake.  Graham 

Silver  Lake,  Alvord 

Eden  Lake,  Moore 

Lake  Bemice,  Cisco 

Fish  Ponds,  Cisco 

Coraicana 

Kaufman 

Albany 

Stamford 

DouglassvlUe 

Lake  Thomdike,  Longview  . .  . 

Lake  Pauline,  Longview 

Mill  Pond,  Westville 

Jamison  Pond,  Clarksville 

Twin  Lake,  Jacksonville 

McKnlght  Lake,  Jacksonville. . 

Fern  liuce,  Jacksonville 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Troup. . 

Bankheaa  Lake,  Paris 

Ellis  Lake,  Paris 

Ragland  Lake,  Paris 

Collins  Lake,  Paris 

Country  Club  Pond,  Paris 

Willow  Lake,  Saron 

Lake  Park  Lake.  HUlsboro 

Simpson  Creek,  Goldihwalii.'  • . . 

Exall  Lake,  Dallas 

Spring  Branch,  Pecos 

Toyah  Creek,  Pecos 

Shillers  Lake,  Elgin 

Fin  and   Feather  Club  Lake, 
Honeygrove 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
linsB,  and 

aaultB. 


100 
1,000 

200 
1,000 

750 

750 

660 
200 

1,600 
800 

1,000 
125 
200 
150 
200 
160 
200 
125 
200 
500 
200 
800 
160 

2,500 
25 
600 
76 
600 
600 
160 
260 

8,000 

2,900 
100 
800 
800 
800 
100 
60 
100 
125 
76 
200 

1,000 
400 
200 
125 
600 
825 
600 
800 
800 
275 
860 
200 
100 
800 
200 
100 
800 
400 
100 
800 
150 
150 
150 

1,800 
800 
400 
500 

1,260 
500 
500 
500 

800 


534      REPORTS   OF   DEPARTMENT   OF   GOMMEROE   AND   LABOR. 

Ddails  o/clta<n6tclionn-Goiitinaed. 


SpecieB  and  disposition. 


Large-movth  Mack  6aM— Contlnaed. 

Texa»— Contln  ued. 

Gallia  Pond,  Eugle 

Mitchell  Lake,  San  Antonio 

San  Saba  River,  Goldthwaite .... 

Sand  Lake.  Lewisville 

Mill  Pond,  Manstleld 

Holts  Poud.Iatan 

Irwin  Lake,Cotulla 

HarriB  Lake,  Ootulla 

Nueces  River,  Ck>tulla 

Artiflclal  Lake,  Dodd  Cilj 

Tumey  Pond,  Smithville 

Qinn  Lake,  Montcalm 

Morgans  Branch,  Athens 

Camp  Creek,  Colorado 

Comanche  Creek,  Pecos 

Fish  Club  Lake,  Hutchins 

Holt  Pond,  PitUburg 

Artificial  Lakes,  Hubbard 

Hill  Tank,  Hubbard 

McDanlel  Lake,  Hubbard 

Phillips  Lake,  Hubbard 

Sanders  Lake,  Htlbbard 

Reformatory  Lake,  Oatesville 

Oakes  Pond,  Perry 

Boggy  Creek,  Shiner 

Santa  Fe  and  Clements  lakes, 
Goldthwaite 

Hickey  Lake,  Overton 

Gourley  Lake,  Troup 

Collier  Lake,  Troup 

Gin  Pond,  Dekalb 

Park  Farm  Lake,  Beaumont 

Alligator  Lake,  Edna 

Aliens  Gin  Pond,  Minerva 

Rio  Grande  River,  £1  PaM) 

Trinity  River,  Fort  Worth 

Round  Bale  Pool,  Greenville 

Lake  Sala,  Talpa 

Five  Mile  Creek,  Flatonla 

West  Lake,  Weatherford , 

Twin  Creek,  Maybank 

Meadowbrook    Lake,    Sulphur 
Springs 

Picnic  Lake,  Sulphur  Springs 

Thomas  Pond,  Sulphur Sprlngn.. 

Reynolds  Pond,  Kilgore 

San  Antonio  River,   San    An- 
tonio  

San  Pedro  Park  Lake,  San  An- 
tonio  

Fair  Grounds  Pond,  San  Antonio. 

Sullivan  Lake,  Flatonia 

Artificial  Lake,  Otto 

French  Lake,  Mineral  Wells 

Home  Pond,  Kemp 

Greenbrier  Lake,  Burllnganie    . . 

Johns  Lake,  Brownwood 

Willes  Creek,  Brownwood 

Fallon  Lake.  Sherman 

Railroad  Lake,  Irene 

Bollebrande 

Railroad  Pond,  Saltlllo 

Fish  Club  Lake,  Whitesboro 

Lake  Park,  Temple 

Cypress  Creek,  Comfort 

Mill  Pond,  Brownsboro 

Wood  Lake,  Denison 

McCool  Ponds,  Whitesboro 

Reservoir,  Endnal 

Randall  Pond,  Forney 

La  timers  Lake^  Forney 

Lake  Myriad,  Luf kin 

Patterson  Park  Pond,  Franklin..' 

Walnut  Lake,  Higgins i 

Vlntons  Spring,  El  Pa.so 

Durazuitas  Creek,  El  Paao 

Oana  Pond,  Mabank 

Galloways  Pond,  Overton 


Flnger- 
lingB,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 


160 
1,800 
675 
300 
200 
1,000 
300 
400 
860 
76 
200 
200 
500 
500 
1,000 
4,050 
400 
fiOO 
800 
300 
300 
300 
900 
125 
000 


BpedOB  and  dl^osltlOD. 


1 


800 
400 

40U 
400 
160 
600 
600 
125 
25 
460 
160 
400 
1,000 
300 
200 

400 
400 
300 
150 

1,500 

600 
205 
500 
800 
200 
100 

1,000 
500 
500 
260 
40 
85 
800 
500 

1,000 

1,000 
200 
600 
150 
600 
250 
150 
500 
400 
600 
400 

1,000 
150 
200 


Larjfe-mouihbladtban  Conttmied. 

Texas— Continued . 

Hufb  Lake,  Palestine 

Shlpps  Lake,  Smithville 

Bums  Pond,KosBe 

Lake  Anghtry,  Booth 

Johnson  Lake,  Longvlew 

Old  House  Bayou,  Booth 

Fish  Club  Lake,  MoKinney 

Fish  Pool,  Rosebud 

Sycamore  Park  Pond,  West 

Buckham  Lake,  Whitesboro 

Marshalls  Mill  Pond,  Whitesboro. 

Tippitts  Lake,  Whitesboro 

Blue  Lake,  Jacksonville 

Lovelace  Lake.  Bonham 

City  Waterworks  Pond,  Bonham. 

Water  Company  Lake,  Royce 

Two  Small  lakes,  McKinney 

Clear  Lake,  McKinney 

Spring  Creek,  Skidmore 

Ten  large  reservoirs,  Alice 

Pletzsch  Pond,  Lyons 

Guadalupe  River,  Kerrvllle 

Railroad  Lake,  Richland :.. 

Large  Fish  Fond,  Ennis 

Avoca  Pond,  Avoca 

North  Concho  River,  San  Angelo. 

Lake  Hay,  Marshall 

Laxve  Lake,  Fort  Worth 

Applicants 

Virginia: 

Fish  Pond,  King  William 

Richmond 

Drakes  Branch 

Crewe 

Whitehall 

Kinsale 

Rawls  Pond,  CansvlUe 

Mill  Pond,  Bacon  Castle 

Holly  Springs  Pond,  Cotman 

West  Hampton  Pond.  Richmond. 
Watkins  Mill  Pond,  Richmond  .. 

Greens  Mill  Pond^chmond 

Hermitage  Pond,  Richmond 

Sch  walms  Pond,  Richmond 

Kings  Mill  Pond,  Ashland 

RovvlesPond,  Aahland 

Providence  Foige  I^ke,  Provi- 
dence Forge 

Edom  Mill  Lake,  Harrisonburg .. 
Roscobel  Pond, Fredericksburg.. 
South  Fork  of  Shenandoah  River, 

Waynesboro 

Shenandoah  River,  Woodstock .. 

Riverton 

Modoc  Lake,  Norfolk 

Staples  Mill  Pond,  Lamberton . . . . 

Joyce  Lake,  Norfolk 

Broad  Run,  Bristow 

Blaek  Heath  Pond,  Midlothian.. 

Mill  Pond,  Buffalo  Junction 

Bijg  Calf  Pasture  River,  Goshen .. 

Mill  Pond.  Elmont 

Cohoke  Club  Pond,  Cohoke 

Hilton  Pond,  Somerset 

Rappahannock  River,  Warrenton 
Little  Borland  Pond,  Richmond. 

Rapidan  River,  Somerset 

Rooerston  River,  Somerset 

Swift  Creek,  Ettricks 

North  River,  Timber  Ridge 

Ice  Pond,  Rin^old 

Sandy  Creek,  Danville 

Griggs  Pond,  Whitehall 

Occoquan  Creek,  Occoquan 

Craigs  and  Johns  creeks,  New- 
castle   

North  River,  Lexington 

Mabens  Pond,  Blackstone 


Flngei^ 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 


600 

eoo 

400 
600 
200 

1,000 
600 
100 
160 
450 
100 
100^ 
400 
300 
800 
160 
500 
800 
150 

1,000 
100 

1,000 
600 
600 

1,000 

2,000 
20O 
600 

2,816 

100 
400 
600 

1,600 
500 
400 

'  100 
100 
100 
160 
150 
150 
600 
400 
100 
200 

200 
100 
100 

1,100 

100 

800 

76 

160 

75 

200 

100 

76 

1,160 

600 

800 

400 

1.000 

400 

760 

760 

2,000 

1,200 

600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,160 

1,000 

800 
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DeUnU  of  digtribtUion — Gontinued. 


Spedee  and  disposition. 


Large-mouth  black  b(u«— Gontinued. 

Virginia—Continued. 

Jackson  River,  Hot  Springs 

Shirley     Pond,     Charles     City 
County 

Coventry  Pond,  Spottsylvania.. 

James  Buver,  Ollmores  Mills  ... 

Elmington  Pond,  Elmont 

West  Virginia: 

Tygarta  Valley  River,  Valley  Falls 

Oral  ton .... 

Cacapon  River,  Great  Cacapon  . . 

Greenbrier  River,  Talcott 

South  Branch  of  Potomac  River, 
Romney 

Cheat  River,  Morgan  town 

Mill  Creek,  Ripley 

Fish  Pond,  Jacksonburg 

Big  Wheeling  Creek,  Elm  Grove. 

Big  Sandy  River,  Naugatuck 

Pattersons  Greek,  Keyser 

Wisconsin: 

Bass  Lake,  Marinette 

Pine  River,  Three  Lakes 

Elbow  Lake,  Atbelstane 

Total 

SmallrmouthbladtbatB, 

Michigan: 

Br^ks  Lake,  Newyago 

Whlteflsh  Lake,  Pierson 

Park  Lake,  Bath 

Tamarack  Lake,  Lakevle w 

Vermont: 

West  River,  South  Ix>ndonderry. 

Eddy  Pond.  Rutland 

Adsululu  Pond,  Ludlow 

Echo  Pond,  Ludlow 

Lamoille  River.  Cambridge 

Groton  Pond,  Groton 

Walcott  Pond,  Waleott 

Total 

Crappie. 
Arizona: 

Verde  River,  Jerome 

Morgan  Lake,  Phc^nix 

Fish  Pond,  Fairbanks 

Safford .'... 

Arkansas: 

Spring  Pond,  Rogers 

Georgia: 

»lver  Lake,  Chamblee 

Waldorpa  Pond,  Jonesboro 

MUl  Pond,  Jonesboro 

Illinois: 

Fish  Pond,  Belleville 

Crescent  Mill  Pond,  Belleville... 

Scotts  LaJce,  Belleville 

Evergreen  Pond,  Belleville 

Hillside  Pond,  Belleville 

BlufFside  Lake,  East  St.  Louis . . . 

Fish  Lake,  Athens 

Morgan  Lake,  Jacksonville 

Meredosia  Bay,  Meredosia 

Applicants 

Indiana: 

Heaton  Lake,  Elkhart 

Indian  Territory: 

Fish  Pond,  Cherokee  Nation 

Iowa: 

Maquoketa  River,  Manchester. . . 
Kansas: 

Leas  Pond,  Kingman 

Fish  Lake,  Kingman 

Wallace  Pond,  Kingman 


Finger- 

lings,  year- 

linsnB,  and 

adults. 


1,160 

1,200 
400 

1,200 
500 

1,800 
400 
800 
400 

600 
800 
150 
200 
800 
500 
200 

20» 
20O 
226 


488,490 


6.000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 

400 
200 
160 
160 
200 
200 
92 


16,892 


260 
200 
100 
100 

100 

60 
60 
60 

100 

100 

100 

400 

400 

200 

1,200 

1,500 

1,400 

100 

700 

66 

200 

76 
100 
100 


Spedes  and  disposition. 


Finger^ 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 


Ofqvpie— Continued. 

Kansas— Gontinued. 

Bass  Lake,  Rago 

Fish  Pond,  Sharon 

Belmont 

Medicine  Lodge 

Caney  River.  Grenola 

City  Water  Ditch  Lake,  Medicine 
Lodge 

Hopper  Lake,  Pratt 

Saraioea  Lake,  Pratt 

Macredie  Creek,  Clearwater 

Gibsons  Pond,  Isabel 

Rock  Creek,  Anthony 

Silver  Creek,  Anthony 

Applicants 

Kentucky: 

Fish  Pond,  Hodginsville 

Georgetown 

Sparta 

Lebanon 

Versailles 

Graves  County 

Mount  Sterling 

Wyndemere  Pond,  Simpson ville. 

Fair  Ground  Lake,  Somerset 

Lake  EUerslie,  Lexington 

Applicants 

Maryland: 

Tinkers  Creek,  Prince  George 
County 

Abbie  Lake.  Hyattsville 

Fish  Pond,  Washington  Grove... 
Massachusetts: 

SontagLake,  Lynnfleld 

Miswuri: 

Duck  Lake,  Schell  City 

Fish  Pond,  Springfield 

ftlarion  ville 

Lake  View,  Springfield 

Boiling  Springs,  Billings 

Hill  Crest  Lake,  Greenwood 

Silver  Creek,  JopUn 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 

St.  Louis 

New  Jersey: 

Fairhaven  Pond,  Washington  . . . 
New  Mexico: 

Borenda  River,  Roswell 

Artificial  Pond,  Roswell 

Lake,  Roswell 

North  Carolina: 

McLeon  Pond,  Maxton 

Fish  Pond,  Franklinton 

Pennsylvania: 

Mill  Creek,  Mansfield 

Hill  Creek,  Mansfield 

Schraders  Pond.  Mansfield 

Buck  Lake,  Honesdale 

Twelvemile  Pond,  Stroudsburg.. 

Spring  Pond,  Norristown 

Perkiomen  River,  Norristown . . . 

Sandy  Run,  Fort  Washington  — 
South  Dakota: 

Lake  Byron,  Huron 

Lake  Wilcox 

James  River 

Alexandria 

Mitchell 

Flresteel  Creek 

Lake  Kampeska,  Watertown — 

Pickerel  Lake,  Webster 

Tennessee: 

Kimbrouffh  Pond,  Atoka 

Bushbys  Lake,  Oak  ville 

Loosahatchie  Creek,  Comerville. 

Reservoir,  Knoxville 

Mill  Pond,  Idaville 

Piney  River,  Nun  nelly 


100 
100 
150 
76 
160 

900 
100 
76 
100 
100 
200 

aoo 

100 

260 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
90 
100 
500 
490 


400 

800 

76 

200 

200 
150 
100 
160 
60 
160 
100 

44 

200 

200 
100 
100 

800 
200 

200 
2U0 
160 

800 
200 
200 
75 
200 

160 
120 
160 
160 
160 
160 
1,400 
100 

160 
160 
200 
160 
100 
200 
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Details  of  dufribulion— Oontinaed. 


SpeclM  and  disposition. 

Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 

Species  and  dlapoiltlQO. 

lings,  year- 
adnlts. 

Otqipifr— Continued. 
Tezss: 

Fiflh  Lake,  Orphans  Home 

Fish  Pond.  Decatur 

100 
20 
26 

ao 

60 
44 

20 
80 
80 
40 
60 
80 
60 
20 
60 
20 
104 
210 

100 
200 
100 
200 
200 

200 

176 

Bodt  ham   Oontinaed. 

niinois— Continued. 

Stillwater  Pond.  Alton 

100 

Waco 

Sieferts  Pond.  Belleville 

160 

Midlothian 

Biirghardt  Lake,  Belleville 

Lake  and  canal,  Carbondale 

Applicants 

100 

Mesqaite 

100 

Queen  City 

1,100 

Indiana: 

Gravel  Pit,  Tipton 

Clearwater  Lake.  Vernon 

100 

Lakeview,  Waco 

Walnut  Pond,  Gentryvllle 

Reservoir,  Osgood 

100 

Santa  Fe  Lake.  Celeste 

100 

HI'i  liftke.  liOngT^ew 

Sunnyside  Pond,  Terre  Haute. 

Fish  Lake,  Ferdinand 

Pecan  Valley  Pond,Inglefleld... 
Lily  Pond,  Inglefleld 

160 

Sloans  Pool.  Waco 

100 

Fish  Lake,  Longyiew 

200 

Live  Oak  t^ond^Deyine 

60 

Bailroad  Tank .  Cloleman  Junction 

Fish  Pond,  Inglefleld 

160 

Trinity  River.  Fort  Worth 

Brazil 

aoo 

Fair  Ground  Fond,  San  Antonio  . 
Applicants ^ . . . . 

Hurricane  Pond,  Franklin 

Gravel  P*t,  S^mmitville 

100 
100 

Virginia: 

Tributary  of  Mud  Branch.Hatton 
Mill  Pond,  Warsaw 

Applicants 

1.100 
100 

Indian  Territory: 

Fish  Pond,  Muskogee 

Woods  Laxe,  Richmond 

Iowa: 

Winten  Pond,  Mount  Pleasant.. 
Kansas: 

Fiah  Ponds,  Pratt 

Minger  Fish  Pond,  Richmond... 
Fish  Pond,  Broadrun 

aoo 

West  Vir^nia: 

Fish  Pond,  Omps 

400 

CofFeyvllle 

aoo 

Wisconsin: 

Cherryvale 

150 

Lake  Franklin,  Three  Lakes 

Independence 

Clearwater 

200 
200 

Total 

22.172 

Columbus 

200 

Mound  Valley 

Parsons 

•     aoo 

200 

Stratpberry  ban. 

160 
150 
100 
160 
100 

270 
100 
100 
100 
100 

200 

84 

200 

150 ; 

150 
250 
160 

60 

100 

50 

Liberal 

400 

Indian  Territory: 

Fish  Pond,  Vinita 

Moline 

200 

Argonla 

200 

Pennington  River,  TiHhomlngo.. 

Sharon 

200 

Bledsoe  Lake,  Choteau 

Latham  Lake,  Latham 

City  Water  Diich  Lake,  Medicine 
Lodge 

aoo 

Big  Blue  River,  Ardmore 

Reservoir.  Bvars 

aoo 

Louisiana: 

Lake  Hayes 

Talbott  Lake,  Medicine  Lodge. . . 
Ken  tuc  k  v  * 

Crumps  Pond,  Smith  Grove 

Fish  Ponds,  Greensburg 

800 

Lake  Josephine,  Shreveport 

Harts  Island  Bayou,  Shrevoport. 

Alligator  Bayou,  East  Point 

Clear  Lake.  Coushatta 

aoo 

200 

Versailles 

400 

Trenton 

400 

Missouri: 

Crystal  Lake,  Pembroke 

160 

Shoal  andHickory  creeks,  NeoHho 
Louisiana  Purchase  Kxposition, 

Three  Ponds,  Allensville 

Fox  Pond,  Trenton 

160 
100 

St.  Louis 

Rogers  Pond,  Shelby ville 

Applicants 

100 

Oklahoma: 

2,890 

Cache  Creek,  Fort  Sill 

Louisiana:         • 

Applicants  at  Homer 

Avery  Reservoir,  Averv 

70 

Tecumseh  Reservoir.  Tecumneh . 
Newkirk  Reservoir,  Newklrk 

Maryland: 

Fish  Pond,  Monkton 

100 

Yost  Reservoir,  Yost 

DeerJjake 

160 

Texas: 

Fish  Pond,  Waco 

Bartletts  Run  Pond,  Barton 

Fish  Lake,  Washington  County.. 

Hanc^ock  Lake,  Hyattsville 

Applicants 

100 
800 

Llewellyn  Lake,  Dallas 

200 

Fair  Ground  Pond,  San  Antonio. . 

200 

Massaenusetts: 

FiHh  Pond.  Whitinsville 

Total 

2,654 

200 

Mississippi: 

Fish  Pond,  Meridian 

Mock  boss. 

200 

800 
600 

200 

100 
100 
100 
100  , 
100  1 

aoo 

Arizona: 

Verde  River,  Jerome 

Missouri: 

Katv  Island  Lake,  Nevada 

OockesPond,  Sleeper 

400 

Arkansas: 

160 

Fish  Pond,  Washington 

Elm  Pond,  Fordland 

260 

Applicants 

Eialev  Pond.  Noel 

100 

District  of  Columbia: 

Industrial  Home  Pond,  Washing- 
ton  

Fish  Lake,  Independence 

Artificial  Pond,  Klrksvllle 

Shoal  and  Hickory  creeks,  Neosho 
Wallen  Spring  Pond,  Cassville... 
Turlev  Pond.  Desloffe 

aoo 

100 

aoo 

Illinois: 

Fish  Pond,  Belleville 

100 

aoo 

Columbir. 

Hulmes  Lake,  Independence.... 

Steinmets  Pond,  Glasgow 

Atterberry  Pond,  Atlanta*. 

Sac  Creek,  BoIsD' Are 

100 

Spring  Pond.  Belleville 

100 

Columbia 

aoo 

Gravel  Pit,  Effingham 

aoo 
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DetaiU  of  <ii8trt6tiltof»— Contiiiaed. 


Species  and  dispositioQ. 

Flnger- 

Upg^yeai^ 

lings,  and 

adults. 

Bock  ban   Conttnned. 

IffUBOurl— Oontinaed. 

Stukenbraker  Pond,  Bonrbon 

Hlllnest  Lake,  Greenwood 

Pfah  Pond.  Rookvllle 

aoo 

600 

200 

Sorinflr  Pond.  Butler 

aoo 

Railroad  Reservoir,  Linle 

Louiaiana  Purchase  Bxpositlon, 
J?t.  LOTii*  .,..,... ,....., 

8,100 
80 

Applicants 

(too 

New  .feney: 

Panther  Lake.  Andover 

100 

Fi«h  Pond,  PT^T^eHe"  - , t  - 

100 

New  Mexico: 

Castle  Pond.  Mairdalena 

100 

Fish  Ponds.  Portales 

860 

Bait  T/Akfi,  ROHWftU 

260 

liftke  Elimor.  Ropwell 

100 

liAke  Stephana.  RoRwell 

200 

Fish  Pond.  Deminsr 

100 

Applicants 

800 

New  tbrk: 

Fish  Pond,  Orchard  Park 

Mountain  Pond,  Garrison 

Sprlnir  Creek,  Poughkeepeie 

North  Carolina: 

Rock  Creek  Pond,  Wilkesboro . . . 

Grove  Pond,  Castle 

160 
100 
100 

100 
100 

Kiger  Pond,  Winston-Salem 

Ice  Pond,  Henderson 

100 
100 

FiRh  Pond,  D«»rh«m 

100 

Siloam 

100 

Hickory 

100 

Marion 

800 

North  Dakota: 

Fish  Pond,  Oakes 

100 

Ohio: 

Rfk^le  Cr^ek,  Ph^ilftiix 

600 

Liles  Fish  Pool,  Belleoenler 

Fish  Pond,  Proctorville 

160 
800 

Maria  Stein 

Napoleon 

100 
75 

Oklahoma: 

Fish  Pond,  Kremlin 

160 

Custer  City 

200 

Alva 

400 

Okeen 

200 

Ames 

300 

Blackwell 

400 

Quay 

160 

Brilton 

160 

Elgin 

300 

Miner  Spring,  Chandler 

100 

Spring  Pond,  Guthrie 

100 

Y\sh  Lake,  Arapahoe 

200 

Reservoir,  Crescent 

100 

Okeen 

200 

Cottonwood  Pond,  Okarchee 

Railroad  Lake,  Mountain  Park . . 

ArUficial  Lake,  Stillwater 

Applicants 

100 
160 
160 
860 

Pennsylvania: 

Fish  Pond.  Mercersburs 

100 

Reading 

200 

Avonmore 

100 

Llttie  Marsh  Creek,  McKnlghtK- 
town 

800 

Tulpehoken  Creek,  Robesonia . . . 
Sycamore  Pond.  Penllyn 

800 
100 

Mulligans   Cove    Run,    Manns 
Choice 

800 

Sandy  Run,  Fort  Washington 

South  Dakota: 

School  Pond,  Chamberlain 

Shoe  Creek,  Huron 

200 

200 
800 

James  River^  HuH?n 

200 

Alexandria 

Fish  Lake,  Ipswich 

200 
200 

Fish  Pond'lCedfleld...... 

160 

Applicants 

700 

Species  and  dlapoiltioii. 


Jioefc  tass— Ccmtlnned. 

Tennessee: 

Tellioo  River.  Athens 

Swan  Pond,  Cleveland 

Fish  Pond,  Gambles 

Leadvale 

Little  River 

Enoxville 

McCraw  Pond,  Braden 

Emory  River,  Harriman 

Burnett  Lake,  Del  Rio 

Laurel  Creek,  Del  Rio 

Sand  Spring  Pond,  Swells 

Applicants 

Texas: 

Fish  Lake,  Ladonla 

Flah  Ponds,  Whitesboro 

Forney 

Sulphur  Springs 

Long  view 

Krum 

Taylor 

Lone  Oak 

Queen  City 

Lott 

I^ons 

Martin 

Mexla 

Odessa 

Ranger 

Gordon  Lake,  Paris 

Dry  Creek  Lake,  Taylor 

Ranch  Lake,  Midland 

Las  Olmas  Lake,  Taylor , 

Artificial  Lake,  Terrell 

Bermuda  Pond,  Sherman , 

Germany  Lake,  Grand  Saline. . 

Dans  Pond,  Grand  Saline 

ArtLQdal  Lake,  Longview 

Landry  Lake,  Sherman 

Spring  Lake,  Uvalde 

Brown  wood  Lake.  Brown  wood . 
Springhill  Lake,  Honey  Grove.. 

Knox  Pond,  Moran 

Lovelace  Pond,  Bangs , 

Rio  Grande  River,  £1  Paso , 

Trinity  River,  Fort  Worth , 

Polecat  Sprinff,  Kyle , 

Fair  Ground  Pond,  San  Antonio 

Shook  Lake,  Stamford 

Powell  Pond,  Mayban  k 

Sister  Grove  Pond,  Farmersville. . 

Fish  Lake,  DeLeon 

Reservoir,  Artesia 

Harrell  Pond,  Maybank 

Onion  Creek,  Buda 

Duraznlte  Creek,  El  Paso 

Waterworks  Reservoir,  Waco . . 

Lake  Aughtry,  Booth 

Reservoir,  Pearsall 

Harkness  Lake,  Peantall 

Reeds  Lake,  Hilbboro 

Lake  Thome,  Wills  Point 

Applicants 

Virginia: 

MiU  Pond,  Wittens  Mills 

Fish  Pond,  Rapidan 

Hanover 

Maidens 

Stonycreek  Pond,  Bedford  City  . . 

Fish  Ponds,  Clayville 

Taylors  Pond,  Purcellvllle 

Willow  Brook  Pond,  Newcastle.. 

Dutch  Creek.  Elma 

Leather  wood  Pond,  Axton 

Martin  Pond,  Stuart 

Small  Lake,  Esmont 

Artificial  Lake,  Lee  Hall 

Slaty  Branch  Pond,  Warminster. . 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lirigs,and 

adults. 


aoo 

100 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
600 
100 
200 
100 
900 

60 
826 

aoo 

126 
60 

aoo 

76 

126 

100 

76 

126 

176 

226 

126 

160 

126 

600 

126 

140 

600 

76 

60 

60 

66 

120 

76 

26 

100 

160 

200 

76 

26 

240 

100 

129 

100 

76 

100 

100 

125 

100 

200 

170 

460 

800 

76 

60 

100 

176 

1,980 

100 
100 
160 
160 
260 
160 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
160 
200 
100 
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Details  of  distribution — Ck>ntinu6d. 


Species  and  dlspoaitlon. 

Finger^ 
lings,  ye«^ 
llxigs,  and 

adultL 

QpeeiOB  and  dispoaitlona. 

Finger- 

lingB,  year> 

lings,  and 

adults. 

Rock  6aM— Gontinaed. 

Virginia— Continued. 

Back  Creek.  Roanoke 

200 
776 

20O 

Bream— Conttnoed. 

Alabama— Gontinaed. 

Willow  Pond,  Eufanla 

Crenshaw  Pond,  Fort  Deposit ... 
Mill  Pond.  Dadeville 

160 

Applicants 

160 

Went  V^reinla: 

Fish  Pond,  Charleston 

160 

Blackwater  Creek ,  Jasper 

Cain  Creek.  JasDfir . .. 

200 

100 

Total 

49,774 

Clear  Creek,  Jasper 

100 

TviHt  OrAAlr  Jasdot           ^  . 

100 

Warmouth  Bom. 
Alabama: 

Fish  Lake.  Lincoln 

100 
100 

200 
100 
100 
100 

200 
100 
100 
100 
200 
200 
200 
100 
100 
180 
90 
200 

100 
100 

200 
800 
100 
200 
100 
SOO 
450 
100 
400 
160 

100 
SOO 
800 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Tilns  Creek,  Fitzpatrick 

Williamson  Pond,  Hatcheohub- 
bee 

600 

160 

Miners  Mill  Pond,  Clanton 

Florida: 

Cypress  Lake.  Cypress 

Kemp  Fish  Pond,  Georgians 

Sutton  Pond,  A  ndalusia 

Randle  Pond  JJnion  Springs  — 

Smith  Pond,  Hatchechubbee 

Phillips  Pond,  £utaw 

200 
160 
200 

Baker  Lake.  Umatilla 

200 

East  I^ake,  Umatilla 

100 

Lake  Lucerne.  Orlando 

Pea  Riyer.  EIIm 

650 

Georgia: 

Spring  Creek.  Cairo  

Georgia: 

Magnolia  Lake.  Atlanta 

100 

Fish  Pond,  Brunswick 

Brookwood  Pond,  Atlanta 

Melrose  Pond,  Savannah 

Lake  Mohignac,  Columbus 

McCalls  MUl  Pond,  Macon 

Martins  Pond.  Temple. 

100 

Canton 

200 

Jasper 

100 

Hogansville 

60 

Outing  Club  Pond,  Macon 

Holly  Springs  Lake,  Amerlcus. . . 
Mill  Pond.  Jonesboro 

200 

Greens  Pond.  Macon 

250 

Fish  Ponds.  Jasper 

100 

Clarks  Pond,  Haddocks 

Warmsprings 

Seville 

60 

Fish  Ponds.  Pcndenrrass 

200 

Mill  Pond,  Stephens  Pottery 

Holly  Springs  Lake,  Americus. . . 
LouiHiana* 

Ellijay 

600 

Cusseta 

600 

Atlanta 

SOO 

Klenaike  Pond.  Wilson 

Winder 

600 

Mill  Pond.  Wamerton 

Renfroe 

160 

MisHis.s]ppi: 

Fish  Ponds,  Laurel 

Marietta 

160 

Jefferson ... 

Clito 

160 

Clinton 

260 

Seminary 

Lafayette 

400 

Hamburg   . 

Box  Springs 

Greenville 

160 

Crystal  Springs 

Forest 

660 

Cairo 

800 

Fayette 

Greens  Pond.  Macon 

250 

Branard  Pond, Hazlehurat. ...... 

Artificial  Lake,  Gloucester 

Dorsey  Lake,  Port  Gibson 

South  Carolina: 

Biu«lAke,  Fort  Mill 

Recreation  Club  Pond.  Macon... 

Crumps  Park  Pond,  Macon 

Hooks  Mill  Pond,  Americus 

Chapmans  Pond,  Crawfords 

Spring  Pond,  Marshallville 

Curry  Pond.  Jefferson 

250 
200 
400 
200 
800 

Fish  Pondis.  Fountain  Inn 

600 

Woodruff 

GIme  Pond,  Butler 

60 

Greers 

Ogeechee  River,  Crawfordsville . 
By  rds  Fish  Pond,  Waverly  Hall . . 

Rich  Pond,  Summerville 

Ridleys  Pond,  Lagrange 

60 

Switzer 

600 

AbbevUle 

800 

Fair  Forest 

1,000 

Spartan  burg 

Spring  Branch,  Westminster 

Mill  Pond.  Richland 

600 

Spring  Pond,  Cairo 

200 

Waterworks  Pond,  Columbus — 
Ea^t  Lake,  Dalton 

800 

Total.      --.--- 

6,270 

160 

Lake  Juliette,  Cedartown 

Mill  Pond.  Cuthbert 

200 

Srecuik 

160 
100 
160 
200 
160 
100 
150 
100 
100 
860 
850 
160 
600 
200 
200 
100 
150 
650 
200 
160 

600 

Alabama: 

Jordans  Pond,  Lapine 

Spring  Pond,  Weatherford 

Bills  Mill  Pond,  Cuthbert 

Golden  Camp  Lake,  Augusta  — 
Clarks  Pool,  JSmeraon 

86 
160 

Fish  Ponds.  Fort  Meigs 

260 

Ooelika  

160 

Pen  rode 

Pearl  Pond,  Atlanta 

160 

Dadeville 

Lakewood  TAke,  Atlanta 

Tates  Pond,  Jasper 

200 

Fletcher 

160 

OKftrk 

Beach  Iiake,  Cuthbert 

150 

Guln 

Ginn  Pond,  Hamilton 

160 

Scotts  Station 

Pen  rode 

Walls  Fish  Pond.  Dalton 

Camps  Pond,  Dalton 

160 
160 

Averv  Lake.  Ooelika 

Mill  Pond,  Meansvllle 

200 

Lalceview  Lake,  Opellka 

Four  Fish  Ponds,  Three  Notch  . . 

Smith  Little  Creek,  Selma 

SprinfiT  Pond.  Bran  tie  V       .... 

Wilsons  Fish  Pond,  BoneviUe — 

Chandlers  Pond ,  Juniper 

Harrisons  Pond,  Crawfordsville. . 
Shuppa  Pond,  Columbus 

200 
160 
200 
200 

Giles  Pond,  Cuba 

Massiis  Creek,  Rockledge 

Roerers  Pond.  Coleman 

600 

Spring  Pond,  Fort  Deposit 

Ingrams  Mill  Pond,  Opelika 

Colemans  Pond,  Union  Springs.. 
Oooks  Pond,  Fort  Depoait 

800 

Underwoods  Pond,  Atlanta 

Illinois: 

Meredosia  Bay,  Meredoaia 

160 
1.000 
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Details  of  distribution — Continaed. 


Species  and  dlBposition. 


Bream— Continaed. 

Kentncky: 

Fiflh  Pond,  Crittenden 

Shelbyvllle 

Frankford 

Bowers  Pond,  Lancaster 

Little  River,  Hopkinsville 

Lake  filleralle,  Lexington 

Bagley  Pond,  Crittenden 

Dowling  Pond,  Lawreucebuig. . 
Mi<«is8ippi: 

Haynes  Mill  Pond,  Brooksville . 

Mooreville  Pond,  Corinth 

Bynums  Pond,  Corinth 

HoUey  Pond,  Corlntli 

Morris  Lake,  Corinth 

Morrison  Mill  Pond.  Corinth. . . . 

Morohams  Lake,  Corinth 

Fiah  Pond,  Corinth 

North  Carolina: 

Hintons  Pond,  Raleigh 

Wyatts  Mill  Pond,  Raleigh 

Molichucky  River,  Pigeon  Roost 
Bouth  Carolina: 

Spring  Branch,  Greers 

iTsh  Pond,Gaffney 

Snartanbarg 

Honeapath 

Enoree  River,  Enoree 

Ooose  Creek,  Otranto 

Spring  Branch,  Kershaw 

Parkers  Pond,  (Jaflney 

Tennessee: 

Rich  Pond,  Tellico 

Loosahatchie  Creek,  Somerville. 

Two  Lakes,  Cleveland 

Indian  Creek,  Fishery 

Texas: 

Fish  Pond,  Decatur 

Paris 

ElPaso 

Clearwater  Lake,  Vernon 

Railroad  Tank,  Coleman  Junc- 
tion   

Brownwood  Lake,  Brownwood . 

Fair  Ground  Pond,  San  Antonio 

Fish  Lake,  Palestine 

Railroad  Lake,  Irene 

Belle  Branch ... 

Applicants 

Total 

Ood, 
Iffassachuaetts: 

.  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  Gloucester.. 
Vineyard  Sound,  off- 
Tarpaulin  Cove 

Jobs  Neck 

Lackeys  Bay 

Woods  Hole 

Great  Harbor,  Woods  Hole 

Eel  Pond,  Woods  Hole 

Buzzards  Bay,  off  Weepecket 
Islands 

Total 

FlatfiilL 
Massachusetts: 

Great  Harbor^  Woods  Hole 

Vineyard  Sound,  Falmouth 

Eel  Pond,  Woods  Hole 

Little  Harbor,  Woods  Hole , 

Atiantic  Ocean,  Gloucester 

Waqnoit  Bay,  Waquoit , 

Buzzards  Bay,  oil  Weepecket 
Islands 

Total 


Finger- 
lings,  year- 
lings, and 

adults. 


45 
80 
66 
65 

150 
65 
45 

800 

60 

150 

100 

75 

76 

75 

160 

75 

200 

800 

10,000 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
100 

500 
150 
600 
658 

85 
225 
860 

75 

25 

125 

212 

240 

66 

60 

40 


89,920 


F¥y. 
85,876,000 

24.076,000 

4,863,000 

1,002,000 

587,000 

12,853,000 

822,000 

1,876,000 


79,466,000 


58,476,000 

85,728,000 

926,000 

2,097,000 

124,615,000 

8,349,000 

8,066,000 


228,272,000 


Bpedes  and  disposition. 


JPoUodi, 
Massachusetts: 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Gloucester 

Maekerd. 
Massachusetts: 

Great  Harbor,  Woods  Hole 

Vineyard  Sound,  Falmouth 

Total 

Lobder, 
Maine: 

Casco  Bay,  near- 
Diamond  Island 

Mackerel  Island 

Southside  Back  Bay 

Clapboard  Island 

Cottage  Cove 

Husseys  Sound 

Cow  Island 

Broad  Cove 

House  Island 

Fore  River 

Gulf  of  Maine— 

Monhegan  Harbor 

Near  Metinic  Island 

Muscle  Ridge  Channel 

Near  Btonington 

Isle  an  Haut 

Swan  Island 

Rockland  Harbor 

Wood  Island  Harbor 

East  side  of  Portland  Head. 

Whitehead  Cove 

Between  Boon  Island  and 
Cape  Porpoise 

Isle  of  Shoals 

Between   Monhegan  and 
Georges  Isle 

Between    Port   Clyde    and 
Whitehead 

West  side  of  Long  Island . . . 

Near  Ship  Cove 

Off  Boon  Island 

Cape  Porpoise  Harbor 

0£f    mouth    of     Kennebec 

River  

Atlantic  Ocean,  off— 

Whaleback  Light 

York  Ledge 

Silas  Point 

Ston^  Led  ge 

Coast  of  Maine— 

Frenchmans  Bay 

QuoddyBay 

Lubec  Narrows 

Moosabec  Reach 

Off  Prospect  Harbor 

Near  Ponds  Island 

Near  Averys  Rock  Light 

Massachusetts: 

Atlantic  Ocean- 
Gloucester  

Manchester 

Rockport 

Marblehead 

Beverly 

Lanesirille 

Vineyard  Sound,  Falmouth 

Great  Harbor,  Woods  Hole 

Buzzards  Bay- 
Falmouth 

Gosnold 

Hadley  Harbor,  Gosnold 

Ipswich  Bay,  Newburyport 

New  Hampshire: 

Atlanuc   Ocean,  near  Ordians 
Point 

Total 


Fry. 


1,246,000 


185,000 
189,000 

324,000 


2,700,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1.500,000 
1,500.000 
1,750,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 

1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,750,000 
1,750,000 
1,600,000 

6,000,000 
850,000 

8,150,000 

3.500,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 

600,000 

4,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


22,850,000 
3,450,000 
3,660,000 
1,400,000 
1,100,000 
800,000 
2,088,0001 
1,979,000 

5,038,000 
867,000 
215,000 
600,000 


1,500,000 
106,882,000 


REPORT  ON  INQUIRY  RESPECTING  FOOD-FISHES  AND  THE 

FISHING  GROUNDS. 


By  Barton  W.  Evebmann,  Assistant  in  Charge, 


OUTLINE  OP  THE  WORK. 

A  larffe  part  of  the  work  of  this  division  during  the  fiscal  year  1904 
consisted  in  the  continuation  of  investigations,  already  begun,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  biology  and  culture  of  various  animals  of  economic 
importance,  including  principally  the  oyster,  the  commercial  sponges, 
the  blue  crab,  and  the  diamond-back  terrapin;  studies  of  the  fresh- 
water fishes  of  Maine  and  of  the  biology  of  the  small  lakes  of  northern 
Indiana  were  also  continued.  Several  new  in(juiries  were  instituted, 
those  of  especial  importance  being  an  investigation  of  the  Alaska 
salmon  fisheries,  a  biological  survey  of  the  coast  of  California  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Diego  and  in  Monterey  Bav,  and  experiments  in  the 
culture  of  the  green  turtle.  Various  fresh- water  lakes  in  western 
Washington  and  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  basin  in  Arizona  were 
examined  with  reference  to  their  physical  characteristics  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  fish  culture.  The  investigations  dealing  with  the  diseases 
of  fishes  were  pursued  with  reference  to  a  number  of  special  phases, 
as  well  as  those  already  studied. 

THE  OYSTER. 

Experiments  in  oyster  fattening  at  Lynnhaven^  Va, — For  a  number 
of  years,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  preceding  reports,  the  Buroau 
has  been  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  develop  a  practical  method  of 
fattening  oysters.  It  is  the  custom  of  many  growers  to  transplant 
I  heir  oysters,  shortly  before  putting  them  on  the  market,  to  beds 
where  the  natural  supply  of  food  is  luxuriant  and  oysters  rapidly 
fatten.  In  many  localities  such  favorable  places  are  few  or  entirely 
lacking,  and  the  ovsterman  is  compelled  to  put  inferior  stock  upon  the 
market  and  thus  forfeit  the  full  measure  of  profit. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  under 

the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Moore  and  in  the  immediate  charge  of 

'Col.  W.  W.  Blackford,  of  Lvnnhaven,  Va.,  are  intended  to  develop 

a  method  of  artificially  producing  these  fattening  beds  in  localities 

where  they  do  not  naturally  exist. 

A  bight  of  Lynnhaven  Bay,  embracing  a  water  area  of  2.6  acres 
and  an  average  depth  of  about  2  feet,  has  been  cut  off  from  the  open 
waters  of  the  bay  by  a  dam,  excluding  all  but  the  highest  storm  tides. 
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The  food  of  the  oyster  consists  mainly  of  microscopic  plants,  of 
much  beauty  of  form  and  color  and  remarkable  motility,  known  as 
"  diatoms."  These,  like  the  higher  plants,  are  dependent  for  their 
growth  or  multiplication  upon  the  supply  of  inorganic  salts  in  the 
water.  Ordinarily  this  is  oDtained  by  the  natural  drainage  from  the 
land,  and  consequently  oyster  food  is  generally  more  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mouths  of  streams  having  rich  and  extensive 
drainage  basins.  Warmth  during  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  the  multipbcation  of  diatoms,  and  consequently 
shallow  waters,  rather  than  deep  ones,  are  usually  better  for  fattening 
beds,  other  conditions  being  equal.  Under  the  system  in  vogue  in 
France  shallow  ponds  apparently  of  themselves  satisfy  the  conoitions, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  at  Lynnhaven.  There  was  evidently  a  dearth 
of  useful  saline  constituents  m  the  water,  and  to  supply  this  commer- 
cial fertilizers  were  introduced.  The  result  was  prompt,  and  there 
was  an  almost  immediate  increase  of  diatomaceous  growth  in  the  pond. 

This  abundance  of  food  having  been  secured,  oysters  were  placed 
in  various  parts  of  the  pond,  but  the  results  were  mainly  negative,  and 
a  study  of  the  conditions  indicated  that  this,  in  a  measure  at  least,  was 
due  to  the  absence  of  currents  to  waft  the  food  within  reach  of  the 
sessile  oysters.  In  the  following  year  a  remedy  was  found.  At  one 
side  of  tne  pond,  or  claire,  a  canal  150  feet  long  and  about  8  feet  wide 
was  constructed  of  sheet  piling.  A  circulation  of  water  through  this 
canal,  and  returning  via  the  open  waters  of  the  pond,  was  secured  by 
the  use  of  a  propeller  opera  tea  by  means  of  a  gas  engine,  thus  simu- 
lating the  conditions  supplied  on  the  natural  beds  by  tidal  movements. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was  very  satisfactory,  and  oysters 
placed  in  the  canal  were  fattened,  in  some  cases  within  a  period  of 
eight  days,  much  improving  their  value  on  the  market 

New  difficulties  were  encountered,  however,  and  to  the  present  time 
these  have  not  been  removed.  There  developed  at  times  in  the  fat- 
tened oysters  a  decidedly  marshy  taste,  which  was  eventually  traced 
to  an  abundant  growth  of  filamentous  algss  in  certain  portions  of  the 
claire.  The  same  saline  richness  of  the  water  which  proved  so  favor- 
able for  the  diatomv"^  was  equally  favorable  to  the  growth  of  other 
vegetable  matter.  It  was  found  that  a  limited  application  of  lime 
water  retarded  or  destroyed  the  algal  growth,  but  it  was  necessai-y  to 
exercise  constant  watchfulness  and  frequently  the  affection  would 
develop  suddenly  and  stop  the  shipment  of  oysters  at  a  time  when 
they  were  bringing  the  best  prices.  During  the  present  year  it  was 
found,  too,  that  there  was  some  danger  in  tne  application  of  lime,  a 
variation  in  the  methods  previously  used  having  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  diatoms.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  experiments  were  being  conducted  with  extremely  attenu- 
ated solutions  of  copper  sulphate,  after  the  method  of  water  purifica- 
tion developed  and  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  second  difficulty  was  the  gradual  freshening  of  the  water  in  the 
claire  during  periods  of  excessive  rainfall.  To  overcome  this,  a  pro- 
peller pump  was  installed  to  maintain  constant  fullness  of  the  pond 
by  pumping  water  from  the  bay  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation, 
the  pump  being  driven  by  the  same  engine  which  operated  the  pro- 
peller for  mamtaining  currents.  The  results  were  entirely  satis- 
factory. 
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In  ^neral  it  may  be  stated  that  the  feasibility  of  fattening  oysters 
by  this  method  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  but  owing  to  the  many 
unforeseen  difficulties  and  delays  encountered  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  operate  the  claire  at  its  full  capacity,  and  the  commercial  possibiii- 
ties  of  the  system  have  not  yet  been  developed. 

Experiments  on  the  North  Carolina  coast. — ^The  experiments  and 
investigations  in  oyster  planting  and  oyster  culture  oegun  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast  in  1902,  in  collaboration  with  the  geological  and 
natural  history  surve)^  of  North  Carolina,  have  been  continued  by  the 
Bureau  through  the  Beaufort  laboratory.  The  work  has  been  con- 
ducted in  Pamlico  Sound  and  Newport  and  North  rivers,  but  in  the 
past  fiscal  year  was  confined  to  Pamlico  Sound. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  is  primarily  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  and  with  what  profit  the  great  areas  in  this  region  now  barren 
of  oysters  may  be  made  productive,  whether  the  absence  of  oysters  in 
a  special  region  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the  lack  of  cultch,  and 
what  method  of  planting  is  best  suited  to  the  particular  combination 
of  conditions  (bottom,  depth,  abundance  of  spat,  salinity,  food,  etc.) 
prevailing  in  a  particular  locality. 

Private  planting  seems  to  be  on  the  increase;  while  yet  very  limited, 
it  is  apparently  more  common  and  more  profitable  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  In  at  least  one  region  (Portemouth)  such  planting  has 
already  proved  to  be  cramped  by  the  scarcity  of  "  seed."  Large  areas 
convenient  to  such  places,  out  not  adapted  to  yield  a  market  product, 
might  be  utilized  by  private  persons  or  by  the  State  for  growing  seed 
oysters.  It  is  also  to  be  determined  whether  the  present  natural  beds 
may  be  artificially  enlarged. 

Thirty  plants  were  made  during  1904,  there  being  now  a  total  of  35 
]>lants  in  13  localities.  Some  of  tnese  plants  haA'e  been  made  not  with 
the  immediate  object  of  creating  small  oyster  rocks,  but  to  answer  cer- 
tain definite  questions;  for  instance,  before  making  extensive  plants 
in  doubtful  places  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  whether  spat  will  catch 
in  such  an  area,  and  to  what  extent  sanding  up  or  sinking  in  the  mud 
may  be  expected  to  occur.  A  small  ridge  or  mound  may  in  some  cases 
be  a  satisfactory  preliminary  plant.  If  there  is  an  area  in  Pamlico 
Sound  where  a  set  will  not  occur  it  will  be  encouraging  to  know  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  area  should  be  found  where  spat  will  not  set, 
a  rare  opportunity  will  thus  be  discovered  for  interesting  experiments 
to  throw  light  on  important  open  questions  concerning  the  distance  of 
setting  place  from  birthplace  of  an  oyster  and  the  value  of  placing  a 
few  spawning  oysters  in  a  bed. 

EXPERmENTS  IN  SPONGE  CULTURE. 

The  experiments  in  sponge  culture  which  this  Bureau  has  been  con- 
ducting for  several  years,  and  references  to  which  have  been  made  in 
previous  reports,  have  been  continued  during  the  present  year  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Moore.  The  general  methods  followed 
have  not  diverged  materially  from  those  employed  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  sponges  are  cut  into  pieces  about  1  inch  square  and  2 
inches  long,  with  a  slit  about  1  inch  deep  in  a  plane  parallel  to  one 
of  the  long  sides  of  the  cutting.  The  slit  is  placed  astride  of  the  wire 
or  line  used  for  a  support,  and  the  two  faces  are  bound  closely  to- 
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gether,  with  the  result  that  they  eventually  fuse  into  an  organic  whole 
surrounding  and  closely  embracing  the  line. 

The  experiments  of  the  present  year  have  been  directed  mainly  to 
testing  various  materials  for  the  supporting  wires,  which  are  fes- 
tooned between  stakes  planted  in  the  bottom  about  25  to  30  feet  apart, 
with  the  cuttings  distributed  along  them  at  intervals  of  about  1  foot. 
The  experience  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  demonstrated  that  though 
the  organic  adhesion  of  the  young  sponge  to  its  support  was  not  essen- 
tial, it  was  of  very  material  advantage.  When  organic  attachment 
does  not  take  place,  there  is  always  the  liability  that  the  sponges  will 
become  loose,  owing  to  the  corrosion  or  loosening  of  the  short  lengths 
of  wires  by  which  they  are  secured  to  the  main  supporting  wires. 
When  this  takes  place  it  necessitates  ref  astening,  otherwise  the  sponge 
rotates  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  becomes  abraded  at  its  point  of 
attachment,  and  if  inverted  undergoes  the  necessity  of  an  entire  read- 
justment of  its  circulatory  canal  system.  An  inverteti  s])onge  t^jnd^ 
to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  internal  water  currents  by  which  it 
feeds,  breathes,  and  excretes,  the  original  oscula,  or  openings  for  the 
escape  of  the  water,  closing  up  and  new  ones  being  formed  on  the 
new  upper  surface.  While  this  is  going  on,  the  sponge  is  apparently 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  performance  oi  its  functions,  and  there  is  a 
retardation  of  growth. 

Any  arrangement,  then,  which  will  obviate  the  expense  of  refas- 
tening  and  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  cutting's  original  orienta- 
tion with  respect  to  its  support  and  to  the  horizontal  is  a  distinct 
advantage.  [Previous  experience  had  shown  that  lead  possessed  this 
property,  but  that  lead  wire  is  too  weak  to  support  even  its  own 
weight  m  the  lengths  necessitated  by  the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
and  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  the  expedient  was  tried  of  using 
ordinary  tarred  marline  with  a  thin  casing  of  lead.  The  marline  sup- 
plies the  required  tensile  strength,  and  the  lead,  besides  serving  as  a 
protecting  coA^ering  for  the  cordage,  furnisher  the  desired  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  sponges.  The  cuttings  within  a  week  attach 
themselves  to  the  lead  and  soon  form  an  adhesion  sufficiently  close 
to  prevent  oscillation  in  the  waves  and  yet  not  so  close  as  to  offer  an 
impediment  to  their  removal  from  the  wire  when  it  is  desired  to  har- 
vest them.  Ijead-covered  marline  had  been  in  use  for  twenty  months 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  yet  showed  no  indications  of  im- 

Sairment  in  strength.    It  must  last  twice  that  long,  however,  to 
emonstrate  its  usefulness. 

Wlien  leaded  marline  was  first  employed  the  lines  were  rigidly 
attached  to  the  stakes,  but  the  continual  swaying  in  the  waves  caused 
re[>eated  flexure  near  the  point  of  attachment,  and  resulted  in  fractur- 
ing the  inductile  lead  and  abrading  the  marline  core  to  the  breiiking 
point.  A  flexible  attachment  is  now  employed,  and  there  is  no  longer 
this  difficulty. 

Asbestos  cord,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  asphaltum  and 
incased  in  lead,  and  lead-covered  underwriter's  wire  have  also  been 
tried,  with  results  in  general  similar  to  those  above  described. 

With  the  use  of  lead  it  became  necessarv  to  abandon  aluminum  wire 
for  attaching  the  sponges  and  closing  the  slit,  as  electrolytic  action 
destroyed  it  before  it  could  serve  its  purpose.  Rubber  bands  are  now 
employed  instead,  care  being  exercised  to  have  them  of  such  length, 
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compared  to  the  size  of  the  cutting,  that  no  undue  pressure  is  exerted 
on  the  ti^ues  of  the  sponge. 

The  OTOwth  of  the  sponges  during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory, 
some  ox  them  having  attained  a  size  of  over  5  inches  at  the  age  of 
thirty  months.  Others,  eighteen  months  old,  are  4  to  4J  inches  in 
diameter.  At  Anclote  Key  there  has  been  a  somewhat  alarming 
mortality  among  the  larger  ones,  and  this  may  indicate  the  beginning 
of  serious  difficulties,  as  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  sponges  may 
be  approaching  their  limit  of  CTOwth,  iJ  such  exists.  At  Sugar  Loaf 
Key  and  in  Biscayne  Bay,  where  the  growth  has  been  slower,  this 
diificulty  has  not  developed.  During  the  next  fiscal  year  this  matter 
will  receive  special  attention,  as  the  experiments  are  now  approaching 
a  critical  stage.  No  apprehension  is  xelt  that  insuperable  difficulties 
will  be  encountered. 

THE  DliUE  CRiVB. 

The  investigations  and  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  blue  crab  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  begun  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Hay  in  1902  have  been  contin- 
ued by  him  during  the  pjast  fiscal  year  when  opportunity  offered. 
Many  important  observations  were  made  at  Crisneld,  Md.,  and  at 
other  places.  The  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  set  forth 
by  Professor  Hay  in  a  special  report  to  be  issued  by  this  Bureau. 

THE   DIAMOND-BACK   TERRAPIN. 

During  the  summer  of  1903  Professor  Hay  also  continued  his 
studies  of  the  terrapin  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  these  investigations  hav- 
ing been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what,  if  any- 
thing, might  be  done  to  preserve  this  important  fishery.  Recent 
observations  of  the  terrapin  market  indicated  a  serious  decrease  in  the 
size  and  number  of  these  animals  sold  and  an  increasing  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  dealers  in  securing  terrapin  of  commercial  size.  The 
native  Chesapeake  Bay  terrapin  iiad  become  alarmingly  scarce  and 
the  firms  engaged  in  the  business  were  securing  much  of  their  stock 
from  the  Caronnas  and  southward. 

The  experiments  carried  on  by  Professor  Hay  were  directed  chiefly 
toward  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  terrapin  and  the  discovery  of 
proper  methods  of  caring  for  them  while  confined  in  pounds  or  other 
artifi<*ial  inclosures.  Little  difficulty  is  exj>erienced  in  retaining  them 
in  inclosures  or  in  feeding  them,  but  conditions  under  which  they  will 
breed  freely  while  in  such  inclosures  have  not  yet  been  found,  and 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  providing  proper  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  few  eggs  that  are  producea.  Another  difficulty 
has  been  to  retain  the  young  hatched  in  the  pounds;  while  yet  very 
small  they  frequently  disappear  and  can  not  be  found.  The  obstacles 
to  success,  however,  do  not  seem  insurmountable,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  satisfactory  method  of  terrapin  culture  will  soon  be  developed. 

In  early  September  the  operations  were  transferred  to  Crisneld, 
where,  at  the  pound  belonging  to  Messrs.  Tawes  &  Riggin,  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  study  a  number  of  species  of  diamond-back  ter- 
rapin and  their  behavior  in  captivity.  It  was  ascertained  that  four 
well-marked  species  and  one  subspecies  of  the  genus  Malaclenifnys  are 
now  being  sold  for  food,  and  that  all  of  these  can  be  profitably  im- 
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Sounded  in  Chesapeake  waters.  As  the  entire  lot  of  terrapin  marked 
uring  the  summer  of  1902  was  found  to  have  lost  the  tass,  another 
effort  was  made  toward  ascertaining  the  rate  of  growth  By  tagging 
OTer  100  individuals  and  releasing  them  in  this  pound.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1904  the  Bureau  decided  to  establish  a  small  experimental 
pound  of  its  own,  and  for  this  purpose  selected  a  spot  on  the  Chop- 
tank  River  near  Lloyds,  Md.  Six  pens,  about  20  by  40  feet,  were 
built  and  stocked  witn  the  best  Chesapeake  terrapin.  An  abundance 
of  flowing  water  and  food  is  assured,  and  there  are  sand  beds  and  sun- 
ning banks  extensive  enough  for  every  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  end  of  another  season  definite  information  will  have  been  obtained 
regarding  the  possibility  of  artificially  propagating  these  vanishing 
animals. 

THE  GREEN   TURTLE. 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago  green  turtles  were  abundant  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  and  their  capture  gave  employment  for  a  part  of  the 
year  to  a  considerable  number  of  fishermen.  They  were  shipped  to 
the  northern  markets  in  considerable  numbers,  and  their  flesh  and 
eggs  were  common  articles  of  diet  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
the  State.  So  persistently  were  they  sought,  however,  and  so  reck- 
lessly were  their  nests  on  the  beaches  robbed  of  the  eggs,  that  the 
species  is  now  seen  but  rarely,  and  the  fishery  has  ceased  to  exist. 
The  green  turtles  now  put  on  the  markets  come  mainly  from  the  coast' 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  price  has  risen  until  turtle 
meat  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  luxury,  even  in  places  where  it 
was  formerly  abundant.  The  demand  for  small  turtles  has  always 
been  greater  than  the  supply,  and  they  command  a  proportionately 
higher  price  than  the  larger  sizes.  The  market  for  them  could  m 
greatly  enlarged  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  them,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Bureau  that  this  demand  may  be  met  by  employing 
some  method  of  turtle  culture.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
experiments  were  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Moore, 
with  a  view  to  developing  #  practical  method  of  raising  turtles  from 
the  egg.  A  consideraole  number  of  eggs  have  been  obtained,  and  are 
now  undergoing  incubation.  When  hatched  the  young  will  be  placed 
in  a  suitable  inclosure  and  experiments  will  be  made  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  food  and  the  best  manner  of  rearing  them.  Later  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  breed  the  turtles  in  captivity. 

ALASKA  SALMON   INVESTIGATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  as  stated  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau,  a  special  commission  had  been  appointed  by 
order  of  the  President  to  study  and  report  upon  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
David  S.  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  had  reached  southeast 
Alaska  and  was  just  entering  upon  its  duties  in  July,  1908.  Shore 
parties  were  established  at  Ix>ring,  in  southeast  Alaska,  at  Karliik,  on 
Kadiak  Island,  and  at  Nushagak,  in  the  Bristol  Bay  region,  these 
being  considered  three  of  the  most  important  fishing  centers  and 
affording  opportunity  for  investigation,  tnroughout  the  season,  of  the 
local  conditions  and  the  fisheries  there  carried  on.  The  habits  of  the 
various  species  of  salmon  and  the  problems  of  their  culture  in  those 
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regions  were  also  studied.  Practically  all  of  the  salmon  canneries, 
salteries,  and  fisheries  in  southeast  Alaska,  also  those  at  Yakutat  Bay, 
Kadiak  Island,  Chignik  Bay,  and  Bristol  B^  were  visited  by  the 
commission,  and  their  methods  investigated.  Literviews  and  confer- 
ences, also,  were  held  with  the  officials  of  many  of  the  canning  com- 
panies, and  with  various  persons  interested  in  the  different  phases  of 
the  salmon  industry,  to  tne  end  that  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  might  be  obtained. 

Incidental  to  the  salmon  investigations  numerous  dredgin^p  were 
made  by  the  steamer  Albatross  at  various  depths  in  the  straits  and 
fiords  of  southeast  Alaska  and  about  Kadiak  Island,  Afognak  Island, 
and  Yakutat.  Thase  investigations  had  in  view  the  development  oi 
the  aquatic  fauna  of  Alaska,  and  resulted  in  large  and  interesting  col- 
lections, not  only  of  fishes,  but  of  moUusks,  crustaceans,  and  other 
invertebrates.  I'hese  collections  have  been  assigned  to  specialists  for 
studv  and  report. 

The  salmons  of  ths  Pacific. — ^The  salmons  of  the  Pacific  differ  nota- 
bly, as  a  whole,  n:om  the  smgle  species  called  salmon  {8 alma  solar)  on 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Anatomically  they  differ  in  several 
details  of  structure ;  in  habits  the  distinctions  are  still  more  marked. 
Normally  the  Atlantic  salmon  survives  the  reproductive  act  and 
returns  to  the  rivers  at  the  spawning  time  for  several  years.  The 
Pacific  salmons,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more  definite  runs.  The 
greater  part  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  the  sea,  and  they  run  into  fresh 
water  only  at  spawning  time.  During  this  period  they  take  no  food 
of  any  kind,  the  oil  of  the  body  is  consumed,  the  flesh  becomes  drv 
and  pale,  the  jaws  of  the  males  become  much  elongated  and  distorted, 
the  n-ont  teeth  are  enlarged,  the  color  is  changed,  and  the  whole  body 
becomes  greatly  distorted.  Death  follows  within  a  few  days  after 
spawning.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  individual  of  any  species  of 
Pacific  salmon  ever  survives  the  reproductive  act, 

AH  the  Pacific  salmons  spawn  on  a  falling  temj^erature,  when  the 
water  is  already  cool  and  becoming  colder.  Freezing  kills  the  ^gs, 
but  any  temperature  between  54°  Y.  and  freezing  is  favorable  to  tneir 
development;  above  the  former  point  the  eggs  develop  precociously 
and  the  young  fish  are  apt  to  die.  In  the  more  northern  rivers  a 
temperature  of  54°  is  reached  earlier,  and  for  this  reason  the  run 
of  salmon  occurs  earlier  in  those  regions  than  in  the  southern  waters 
of  Alaska.  All  the  species  spawn  oy  preference  in  running  water, 
though  occasionally  some  individuals  spawn  in  lakes.  The  spawning 
•  beds  are  usually  on  gravel  bars,  and  in  the  spawning  act  the  gravel  is 
pushed  about,  not  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  eggs,  but  rather  as 
a  part  of  the  spawning  act  itself;  pressure  against  the  ^avel  aids  in 
the  extrusion  of  the  eggs.  The  male  covers  the  eggs  with  milt,  and 
in  so  doing  also  moves  the  gravel  about  to  some  extent.  This  fact  is 
a  matter  or  importance  where  different  species,  or  different  schools  of 
the  same  specias,  spawn  upon  the  same  beds,  the  later  comers  disturb- 
ingmore  or  less  seriously  the  eggs  of  those  which  have  preceded  them. 

There  are  five  species  of  salmon  in  Alaska  and  neighboring  waters, 
and  they  are  identical  with  the  species  found  on  the  coasts  or  British 
Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  These  five  species 
are  well  defined,  and  differ  widely  in  habit  and  in  commercial  value,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  an  understanding  of  the  salmon  question. 
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(1)  The  chinook  salmon,  07i<?(7rAy7icAi«  ^^(7^ti?yto<7A«  (Walbaum)  5 
is  called  king  salmon  or  spring  salmon  in  Alaska;  spring  or  chinook 
salmon  on  Eraser  Biver  and  Puget  Sound;  chinook,  quinnat,  or 
Columbia  Biver  Salmon  on  the  Columbia;  and  Sacramento  Biver 
salmon  in  California.    It  is  called  tyee  salmon  where  the  Chinook 

i*argon  is  spoken,  and  tchavitche  among  the  Bussians.  It  reaches  a 
arger  size  than  any  other  species,  the  average  weight  of  those  caught 
in  the  commercial  fisheries  being  about  22  pounds,  while  examples 
weighing  40  to  60  pounds  are  not  rare,  and  occasionally  individuals 
have  been  taken  which  had  reached  the  enormous  weight  of  80  to  100 
pounds. 

In  quality  of  flesh  the  chinook  salmon  is  superior  to  any  other. 
Its  flesh  is  red,  rich,  tender,  and  deliciously  flavored,  becominir  palet* 
in  color  however,  and  les^  rich  in  flavor  as  the  spawning'^sJason 
approadies.  This  salmon  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  large 
size,  the  presence  of  round,  black  spots  on  back  and  tail,  15  to  19 
branchiostegals.  and  18  or  19  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  As  the  breeding 
season  approacnes,  the  colors  become  duller  and  the  sides  blotched 
with  dull  red. 

The  chinook  salmon  runs  in  the  large  rivers,  especially  those  having 
glaoial  or  snow- fed  tributaries.  Its  chief  run  is  in  May  and  June  in 
the  north,  in  June,  July,  and  later  in  the  Columbia,  and  still  later  in 
the  Sacramento.  In  the  Columbia  and  Sacramento  there  is  a  more  or 
less  distinct  run  in  September.  In  northern  Alaska  the  prindpal 
run  is  in  May;  in  Bristol  Bay,  about  the  middle  of  June.  T^is 
salmon  goes  to  the  very  headwaters  of  the  streams  it  inhabits,  in  the 
Columbia  reaching  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  in  central  Idaho,  and 
the  headwaters  of  other  streams  furnishing  suitable  spawning 
grounds.  In  the  Yukon  some  individuals  are  said  each  year  to 
ascend  to  Caribou  Crossing  on  Lake  Bennett,  a  distance  of  2,260 
miles  from  the  sea. 

In  Alaska  the  fish  runs  in  appreciable  numbers  in  the  Stikine, 
Taku,  Chilkat,  Alsek,  Kussilof,  Copper,  Knik,  Nushagak,  Yukon, 
and  Kowak  rivers.  It  is  not  abundant  in  southeast  Alaska,  though 
small  schools  are  sometimes  seen  in  pursuit  of  schools  of  herring,  and 
occasional  individuals  may  be  taken  any  month  in  the  year  at  certain 
places,  particularly  in  Chatham  Strait.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
species  goes  far  out  to  sea,  or  for  any  great  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  tiie  stream  in  which  it  was  spawned. 

(2)  The  red  salmon,  or  red-fish  of  Alaska,  Oncorhynchus  nerka 
(Walbaum),  is  known  in  the  Columbia  Biver  as  blueback  salmon, 
and  on  the  Fraser  Biver  and  in  Puget  Sound  as  the  sockeye,  a 
Chinook  word  originally  spelled  sukkegh.  By  the  Bussians  it  is 
called  hrasnaya  ryha^  which  means  redfish. 

This  species  is  the  neatest  in  form  and  most  symmetrical  of  the 
salmons.  Its  usual  weight  at  maturity  is  about  7  pounds,  the  range 
being  from  3  to  10  or  11  pounds.  The  largest  example  seen  in  Alaska 
during  these  investigations  was  taken  in  Chignik  iBay  and  weighed 
10  pounds  8.5  ounces.  The  flesh  of  this  salmon  is  deep  red  and  of 
good  quality,  though  much  less  juicy  than  that  of  the  Chinook;  it 
IS  firmer  than  that  of  any  other  salmon  and  lends  itself  readily  to 
canning  processes.  In  the  sea  the  fish  is  clear  sky  blue  on  the  upper 
part  of  its  body,  silvery  below,  and  without  spots.  After  entering 
the  rivers  to  spawn,  the  color  changes  to  crimson,  at  first  very  bright, 
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but  soon  becoming  darker  blood  red  and  more  or  less  blotched.  The 
head,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  body,  becomes  a  bright  olive-green 
in  color.  In  the  males  the  back  becomes  somewhat  humped  and  the 
jaws  become  extravagantly  produced  and  hooked. 

In  Alaska  this  species  runs  chiefly  in  July.  It  is  said  to  run  long 
distances  up  the  Yukon  and  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  in 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains.  It  almost  invariably  spawns  in  small 
streams  tributary  to  lakes,  occasionally  in  the  lakes  themselves  about 
the  mouths  of  the  tributary  streams.  It  rarely,  if  ever,^  runs  In  any 
stream  which  has  not  somewhere  in  its  course  a  lake  with  available 
spawning  grounds  in  the  stream  or  streams  at  its  head.  These 
streams  are  often  very  smaU,  perhaps  only  a  few  feet  across  and  a 
few  inches  deep,  but  the  salmon  may  enter  them  in  great  numbers. 
The  determining  factor  is  always  the  presence  of  a  lake  with  suitable 
spawning  beds  above  it,  whether  the  lake  be  only  a  few  rods  from  the 
sea,  as  at  Boca  de  Quadra,  or  many  hundreds  of  miles,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Columbia. 

With  the  red  salmon  and  the  chinook  of  the  usual  size  there  are 
often  found  much  smaller  individuals.  Among  the  red  salmon  these 
seem  most  abundant  at  Chignik  Bay,  where  they  are  called  "Arctic 
salmon."  The  small  red  salmon  of  Necker  Bay,  Baranof  Island,,  are 
probably  of  the  same  nature. 

(3)  The  silver  salmon,  Oncorhynchxis  kisutch  (Walbaum),  is 
called  silversides  or  silver  salmon  in  the  Columbia,  coho  on  Pucet 
Sound  and  the  Fraser  River,  and  coho  or  silver  salmon  in  Alaska. 
To  the  Russians  it  is  known  as  the  kisutch  or  hieloya  ryha^  which 
means  white-fish.  The  flesh  of  this  species  is  less  firm  than  that  of 
the  red  salmon  and  is  rather  pale,  not  possessing  the  deep-red  hue  of 
the  latter;  also,  the  scales  fall  off  more  readily  when  the  fish  is 
handled.  In  flavor  the  flesh  is  distinctly  better,  and  only  the  pale 
color  keeps  it  from  ranking  with  the  best  of  salmon.  The  silver 
salmon  ascends  the  streams  for  short  distances  only,  and  when  in 
salt  water  it  seems  to  remain  close  inshore.  The  young  can  be  taken 
with  a  seine  along  the  shores  in  Alaska  at  almost  any  time,  and  seem 
to  remain  in  the  rivers  longer  than  the  young  of  the  other  species. 
The  run  occurs  in  the  fall,  and  does  not  usually  begin  before  the 
middle  of  August,  continuing  until  late  in  September.  In  southeast 
Alaska  the  species  is  quite  abundant  and  is  increasing  in  importance 
each  year.  Usually  the  canneries  pay  the  fishermen  the  same  price 
for  this  that  they  pay  for  the  red  salmon.  It  is  canned  as  "  Coho," 
or  "  medium-red  "  salmon. 

(4)  The  humpback  salmon,  Oncorkynchtis  aorhuscha.  fWalbaum), 
is  iniown  to  the  Russians  as  gorbuscka^  and  to  the  trade  as  pink 
salmon.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  species  of  Pacific  salmons,  sel- 
dom weighing  more  than  6  pounds,  and  usually  not  exceeding  3.  It 
may  be  readily  distinguishea  by  its  very  small  scales  and  the  presence 
of  oblong  black  spots  on  the  tail.  The  flesh  is  very  much  less  firm 
than  that  of  the  preceding  species,  is  pale  in  color,  and  the  character- 
istic salmon  flavor  is  less  pronounced.  When  fresh  and  directly  from 
the  sea  it  is  very  palatable  and  wholasome,  and  is  generally  regarded, 
next  to  the  chinook,  as  the  best  of  all  the  salmon  when  fresh.  As  a 
salted  fish  it  also  ranks  well,  and  salted  humpback  bellies  are  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy.  It  does  not  keep  well  in  a  fresh  state,  however,  the 
fl^  becoming  soft  very  soon  after  taken  out  of  water,  and  becoming 
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tainted  in  f orty-eight  hours  or  less,  even  in  the  cool  climate  of  Alaska. 
By  the  time  the  fiSi  has  reached  the  rivers  on  its  way  to  the  spawning 
grounds  its  flesh  has  lost  the  little  oil  that  it  had  and  is  almost 
worthless  as  food.  Only  when  caught  some  time  before  it  would  have 
entered  the  streams  is  it  fit  for  canning  purposes. 

The  humpback  salmon  carries  the  cnanges  due  to  the  spawning 
period  to  an  extravagant  degree,  the  distortion  of  the  jaws  and  the 
development  of  the  hump  on  the  back  being  excessive  and  giving  the 
fish  a  remarkable  appearance.  It  is  the  most  abundant  salmon  among 
the  Alaskan  islands,  existing  in  millions,  and  swarming  everywhere 
along  the  shores  and  in  waters  near  the  sea,  in  streams,  brooks,  lakes, 
swamps,  and  brackish  estuaries — ^in  fact,  in  all  places  where  a  little 
fresh  water  can  be  found.  It  does  not  ordinarily  go  far  from  shore, 
and  does  not  run  up  thei  stream  for  great  distances.  It  does  not  fre- 
quent the  larger  rivers,  and  is  therefore  almost  unknown  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Columbia,  and  even  in  the  Fraser ;  but  most  of  the  smaller 
rivers  in  Alaska  are  crowded  with  humpbacks.  On  account  of  its 
great  abundance  and  ihe  ease  with  which  the  fish  is  taken  in  nets  of 
any  sort,  it  is  exceedingly  cheap  in  Alaska,  the  price  paid  the  fisher- 
men by  the  canneries  being  only  $7.50  to  $10  per  thousand  fish. 

Not  until  a  few  years  ago  was  there  much  demand  for  the  hump- 
back for  canning  purposes,  but  as  the  canning  establishments  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  dimcult  to  fill  their  guarantee  pack  with  red 
salmon  the  demand  for  the  humpback  has  increased  correspondingly. 
The  species  is  so  abundant  that  there  has  never  been  the  least  difficulty 
in  supplying  the  demand* 

(6)  The  dog  salmon,  Onoorhynchtia  keta  ( Walbaum) ,  is  known  also 
as  calico  salmon,  and,  by  the  Russians,  as  hayho;  in  Japan,  where  it  is 
especially  abundant,  it  is  called  sake;  to  &e  trade  it  is  known  as 
chum.  Next  to  the  chinook,  the  dog  salmon  is  the  largest  of  the  five 
species,  reaching  a  weight  of  16  pounds.  The  average  of  many  ex- 
amples weighed  at  Kell  Bay  was  8.28  pounds.  It  is  a  plump,  silvery 
fish  when  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  at  that  time  closely  resembles  the 
silver  salmon«  Later  the  dark  of  the  back  tends  to  form  vertical  bars 
on  the  sides,  and  in  the  breeding  season  the  body  becomes  largely 
dirty  black,  obscurely  barred  wifti  dirty  red,  and  the  jaws  become 
greatly  elongated  and  distorted.  The  species  enters  all  sorts  of  rivers 
and  small  streams  late  in  the  fall,  but  does  not  ascend  them  to  any 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  It  is  very  abundant  in  southeast  Alaska, 
and  can  be  taken  in  almost  any  stream  from  the  Columbia  to  the  rivers 
of  northern  Japan. 

The  flesh  of  the  dog  salmon  is  very  pale,  with  little  of  the  salmon 
flavor  and  none  of  its  color.  When  fresh  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  it  is  well  flavored  and  wholesome,  but  when  canned  it  is  dirty 
white,  soft  and  mushy,  and  with  a  strong  muddy  taste.  As  the 
spawning  time  approaches  the  flesh  becomes  still  more  pale  and 
mushy.  It  is  then  wholly  unfit  for  canning  and  there  is  little  market 
for  it 

This  salmon  takes  salt  well.  In  Japan,  where  it  is  the  largest  and 
most  abundant  salmon,  great  quantities  are  salted,  and  it  is  in  Japan 
that  a  market  is  found  for  the  considerable  quantities  salted  in  Alaska. 
When  taken  in  the  spring,  fi'ozen  fresh,  and  sent  in  cold  storage  to 
the  East  and  Germany,  it  sells  readily. 

The  relative  food  values  of  the  five  different  species  of  Pacific 
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salmon  when  canned  may  be  roughly  expressed  by  the  five  digits, 
thus :  Chinook,  5 ;  red  salmon,  4 ;  coho,  3 ;  humpback,  2 ;  and  dog 
salmon,  1.  The  coho  might  be  placed  at  3.5,  or  even  a  little  doaer  to 
the  red.  The  canned  product  has  at  the  present  time  approximately 
these  relative  values,  but  the  aggregate  value  of  the  red  salmon  now 

i  exceeds  that  of  the  chinook. 

'  Besides  the  five  species  of  salmon,  five  species  of  trout  are  found  in 

Alaska.  These  are  the  steelhead,  Dolly  Varden,  cutthroat,  rainbow, 
and  (jreat  Lakes  trout 

Commercially,  the  steelhead  (Salmo  gairdneri)  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  troiits,  but  it  is  not  abundant  anywhere,  though  frequently 

I  taken  in  southeast  Alaska  about  the  mouths  of  tihe  larger  streams, 

i  which  it  enters  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.     It  is  a  fine  large  fish, 

reaching  a  weight  of  10  to  35  pounds,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 

I  any  species  of  salmon  by  its  smaller  anal  fin,  its  numerous  black 

spots,  and  its  short  head.  As  a  fresh  fish  it  is  excellent  for  food,  and 
when  fi*ozen  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  East.  It  is  sometim^  salted, 
but  is  not  much  used  for  canning  in  Alaska,  chiefly  because  it  is  not 
obtainable  in  large  quantities.  !U  has  been  canned  to  some  extent  on 
the  Columbia,  and  is  not  inferior  to  the  red  salmon  for  that  purpose. 
The  Dolly  Varden  trout  (Salvelinua  malma)  is  miscalled  "  salmon 
trout "  in  Alaska^  where  it  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  all  the 
trouts,  swarming  m  every  stream  and  lake  and  about  the  islands  from 
the  Columbia  River  to  Bering  Sea.  It  attains  a  weight  of  8  to  12 
pounds,  though  examples  of  a  greater  weight  than  1  or  2  pounds  are 
not  often  seen.  It  is  a  fairly  good  food  fish,  but  is  of  little  economic 
value  except  about  the  towns  where  it  may  be  consumed  fresh,  since 
it  can  not  be  taken  in  such  numbers  as  the  canning  interests  require, 
and  it  is  too  small  for  advantageous  sale  in  cold  storage.  As  a  game 
fish  it  offers  excellent  sport  to  the  angler  in  almost  every  stream  or 
lake  in  Alaska.  In  fr^  water  the  color  is  rich  dark  blue  or  olive, 
with  crimson  or  orange  spots ;  in  the  sea  it  changes  to  steel  gray  with 

!  spots  of  paler  gray. 

This  trout  is  the  most  persistent  and  destructive  enemy  of  the  sal- 
mon eggs  and  fry.  When  the  red  salmon  and  the  humpbacks  enter 
the  streams,  the  Dolly  Vardens  accompany  them  in  ^eat  numbers, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  falls  and  cascades  leaping  and  jumping  quite 
as  freely  and  vigorously  as  the  salmon.  They  follow  the  latter  to 
tlieir  spawning  t^s,  where  they  devour  the  eg^  and  fry  by  the  mil- 
lions. The  only  compensation  for  the  destruction  wrought  by  them 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  salmon- sometimes  feed  upon  the  young  trout 
The  cutthroat  trout  {SaJ/mo  clarkii)  occurs  sparingly  in  many 
streams  in  southeast  Alaska  and  southward,  and  is  a  superior  ^me 
fish.  In  Alaska  it  probably  does  not  exceed  2  or  3  pounds  in  weight, 
and  is  of  no  importance  except  to  the  angler.  It  is  a  black-spotted 
trout,  and  may  always  be  known  by  the  dash  of  red  on  eadi  side  of 
the  throat. 

The  rainbow  trout  (Salmo  irideua)  has  not  previously  been  recorded 
from  Alaskan  waters,  but  was  found  by  the  Alaska  Salmon  Commis- 
sion in  the  streams  and  lakes  about  Lonng^and  Ketchikan  and  on  Bar- 
anof ,  Chichagof ,  Admiralty,  Kuiu,  and  l*rince  of  Wales  islands.  It 
also  occurs  in  British  Columbia,  particularly  at  Texada  Island.  The 
species  reaches  a  weight  of  2  or  8  pounds,  and  is  the  greatest  game 
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fish  in  Alaska,  if  not  in  American  waters.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  cutthroat  by  the  absence  of  red  on  the  throat  and  the  larger 
scales;  from  the  steelhead  by  the  larger  head,  larger  scales,  smauer 
size,  and  more  rosy  coloration.  It  is  not  abundant  enough  to  be  of 
any  value  except  to  the  angler. 

The  Great  Lakes  trout  {Cristivomer  namaycuah)  is  common  in  the 
Yukon  and  other  waters  tributary  to  Bering  Sea^  reaching  a  weight 
of  30  to  IM)  pounds  in  the  lakes  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ytu:on.  It  is 
of  some  commercial  importance  as  a  fresh  fish  at  Dawson  and  other 
mining  towns  in  the  interior. 

The  number  of  species  of  game  fish  in  Alaska  is  unusually  great 
Those  of  chief  interest  to  the  most  experienced  anglers  are  the  rain- 
bow trout,  cutthroat  trout,  steelhead  trout,  Arctic  grayling,  Great 
Liakes  or  Mackinaw  trout,  Dolly  Varden  trout,  silver  salmon,  and 
king  salmon.  Others  of  somewhat  less  interest,  but  whose  capture 
nevertheless  affords  more  or  less  sport,  are  the  common  pike  (Esox 
luciu8)j  Alaska  cod  {Gadus  macrocephaltbs) ^  Alaska  pollack  {Ther- 
ogra  chalcogrammus)  ^  California  tomcod  {MuyrogaSus  proxirmis)^ 
halibut  {HippogloBima  hippoalosstes) ,  rock  trout  {aexaarammos  dee- 
afframm/us)y  the  Sitlta  bladic  bass  {Sebastodes  metanops)^  and  several 
species  of  rockfish.  The  king  and  silver  salmons  can  be  taken  by 
trolling  almost  any  month  in  the  year,  but  especially  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  One  of  the  best  regions  for  this  sport  is  mat  about 
Killisnoo. 

Steelheads  may  be  taken  in  the  spring — ^large  ones  by  trolling  in 
salt  water  and  smaller  ones  with  the  fly  in  the  streams.  Dolly  Var- 
den^ rainbow,  and  cutthroat  trout  may  be  taken  at  any  time  with  the 
fly  m  many  of  the  streams  of  Alaska.  They  are  plentiful  at  Ketchi- 
kan, Loring,  Killisnoo,  Klawock,  Shakan,  Hunter  Bay,  and  Sitka. 
The  Mackinaw  trout,  common  pike,  and  Arctic  grayling  occur  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  easily  reached  by  railfrom  Skagway,  and 
the  Arctic  ^ayling  is  found  in  all  the  lakes  and  streams  from  White 
Pass  to  White  Horse.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  game  fishes.  The  other 
less  important  species  ma;^  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  southeast 
Alaska,  and  may  be  taken  in  abundance  at  any  time. 

Methods  of  the  Alaska  sahnon  fisfieries. — ^The  manner  of  taking 
salmon  in  Alaska  for  commercial  purposes  varies  with  the  locality. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  sreat  bulk  of  the  catch  is  taken  by 
means  of  traps  (or  pound  nets),  haul  seines,  purse  seines,  and  gill 
nets,  and  that  the  fishing  is  done  in  salt  water. 

In  southeast  Alaska  purse  seines,  which  are  simply  deep  drag  seines 
so  hung  as  to  permit  of  pursing  by  gathering  m  the  footrope,  are 
used  in  the  more  important  streams,  particularly  at  Karta  Bay, 
Wrangel,  Hetta,  and  Quadra.  The  number  of  these  seines  seems  to 
be  increasing,  and  they  are  re|?arded  as  a  very  effective  means  of  cap- 
ture, most  used  in  narrow,  deep  channels  and  where  rocky  shores 
preclude  the  use  of  haul  seines. 

Haul  seines,  or  drag  seines,  are  used  to  some  extent  in  southeast 
Alaska  and  to  a  consioerable  extent  at  Alitak  and  Chignik  Bay.  At 
Karluk  they  are  the  only  nets  used.  They  are  effective  wherever 
there  are  dean  sandy  or  gravelly  shores. 

Gill  nets  are  used  in  limited  numbers  in  southeast  Alaska  at 
Quadra,  Chilkat,  etc,  and  at  Chignik.    They  are  effective  only  in  or 
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uff  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers,  whose  waters  are  more  or  less  tur- 
bid.   In  dear  water  the  fish  see  the  webbing  and  do  not  fi;ill  well. 

Traps,  or  pound  nets,  are  used  sparingly  in  southeast  Alaska,  more 
numeroiisly  m  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portion,  while  in 
Chignik  Bay  and  in  Bristol  Bay  they  are  used  almost  exclusively. 
They  are  enective  when  the  nm  is  large.  An  objection  to  them  is 
that  they  sometimes  take  more  fish  than  the  canneries  can  use;  more- 
over, they  fish  without  intermission  and  take  large  quantities  of  other 
fishes  than  salmon,  such  as  dounders,  pollack,  cod,  '^  Irish  lords,'' 
Dolly  Varden  trout,  and  other  species,  whidi  are  all  wasted.  This 
is  a  matter  of  slight  economic  importance  at  present,  when  there  is 
little  or  no  demand  for  these  species  in  Alaska,  but  a  trap  may  be  very 
objectionable  when  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  stream  by  continuously 
preventing  the  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  spawning  grounds.  Various 
traps  thus  located,  as  in  the  lagoon  of  Chignik  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
Yes  Bay  stream,  and  elsewhere,  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
between  the  salmon  inspectors  and  the  canners.  The  Yes  Bay  trap 
is  plainly  injurious. 

There  were  in  operation  in  1903  in  Chi^ik  Bay  and  lagoon  29 
traps,  so  located  as  to  practically  close  the  diaimel,  and  the  traps  in 
Wood  River  are  open  to  the  same  objection.  This  condition  is  mani- 
festly not  to  the  best  interests  of  the  salmon  fisheries  and  should  not 
be  continued.  It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  the  traps,  even  in  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Columbia  River,  where  they  are  most  numerous  and 
most  extensive,  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  fishing  equipment 
or  the  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the  fish.  In  the  Columbia 
River  there  were  in  operation  in  1903  731  miles  of  webbing  offering 
obstruction  to  the  free  movement  of  fish,  of  which  710  miles  are 
chargeable  to  gill  nets,  5  miles  to  seines,  1  mile  to  wheels^  and  15 
miles  to  traps.  In  the  Puget  Sound  and  Fraser  River  region  there 
was  a  total  of  410  miles,  of  which  375  miles  was  chargeable  to  gill  nets 
and  only  35  miles  to  traps.  There  were  96  traps,  all  operated  on  tlie 
American  side,  and  3,000  gill-net  boats,  all  operated  in  or  off  the 
mouth  of  Fraser  River. 

It  would  doubtless  be  better  if  all  traps,  whether  fixed  or  floating, 
were  entirely  excluded  from  salmon  waters,  but  such  exclusion  would 
render  fishing  in  some  places  almost  impossible,  or  at  least  unprofit- 
able. TMiile  the  traps  are  large  and  numerous  in  the  Columbia,  and 
the  gill  nets  many  miles  in  extent,  the  supply  of  salmon  in  that  river 
is  kept  up  by  artificial  propagation.  In  the  Fraser  River  re^on 
the  traps  in  the  sea  take  vast  numbers  of  salmon,  but  in  the  river 
itself  is  a  perfect  thicket  of  gill  nets,  especially  immediately  follow- 
ing the  short  weekly  closed  season.  These  conditions  and  the  little 
attention  given  to  artificial  propagation  in  that  refi^ion  account  in 
large  measure  for  the  apparent  serious  depletion  of  the  Fraser  River 
fineries.  Gill-net  or  trap  fishing  affects  the  supply  of  fish  on  the 
spawning  grounds  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fish  taken. 

Far  more  destructive  to  the  fisheries  than  anv  other  form  of  appa- 
ratus was  the  barricade  now  happily  abolished  by  the  salmon  inspect- 
ors. This  consisted  of  a  permanent  obstacle  of  logs,  boards,  or  net- 
ting laid  across  the  stream  so  that  the  salmon  could  not  pass,  but  re- 
mained in  the  pools  below,  from  which  they  could  easily  be  seined 
out.    The  essential  evil  wa^Hiat  the  barrier  remained  throughout  the 
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season,  and  not  a  fish  could  reach  the  spawning  beds.  After  four  or 
five  years  (or  the  period  of  a  generation  of  salmon)  there  would  be 
no  run  of  salmon  in  barricaded  streams.  This  suicidal  method  was 
largely  practiced  in  the  early  days  of  salmon  fidiing  and  canning, 
ana  sull  earlier  by  the  Indians.  With  the  canners  it  was  a  phase  ot 
the  get-rich-ouick  idea,  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Alaska.  After 
long  efforts  the  Treasury  Department,  through  its  salmon  inspectors. 
has  destroyed  all  these  barriers,  and  probably  none  will  be  again 
erected. 

In  the  Chilkoot  River,  and  in  some  other  streams,  the  Indians  build 
stone  or  wooden  stands  or  platforms  in  the  shallow,  swift  current, 
and  stones  are  placed  in  lines  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  such  a  way 
as  to  compel  the  fish  when  on  their  way  up  the  stream  to  swim  by 
the  stands.    When  the  salmon  are  running,  an  Indian  stands  on  each 

{>latf orm,  and  with  a  gaff  hook  on  a  long  pole  sweeps  to  tihe  right  and 
eft  through  the  turbid  glacial  water.    The  fish  can  not  be  seen  and 
are  struck  at  blindly,  but  considerable  numbers  are  taken  in  this  way. 

The  fishermen  and  Indians  condemn  the  pound  nets  and  stationary 
traps,  chiefly  because  these  structures  take  the  place  of  their  own 
labor.  This  criticism  is  applied  to  all  labor-saving  devices,  and  is 
worthy  of  no  consideration  rrom  the  economic  side. 

The  canning  and  salting  of  salmon. — ^The  first  canneries  in  Alaska 
were  built  in  1878,  one  at  Klawock  and  one  at  Sitka.  Gradually  tiie 
number  increased,  until  in  1902  there  were  in  operation  in  Alaska 
64  canneries  and  19  salteries,  and  the  pack  in  that  year  amounted  to 
2,631,320  cases  of  forty-eight  1-pound  cans  each.  In  1903  tiie  number 
of  canneries  operated  was  reduced  to  60,  distributed  geo^aphically 
as  follows:  Southeast  Alaska,  21;  Prince  William  Sound,  2;  Cook 
Inlet,  2 ;  Kadiak  Island  and  Chignik  Bay,  8 ;  Bristol  Bay,  27.  The 
total  pack  for  1903  was  2,246,210  cases,  valued  at  $9,748,599. 

The  salteries  are  usually  establishments  of  small  capital,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  humpback  salmon.  In  most  cases  only  tJie  belly  is 
salted,  the  rest  of  the  fish  being  thrown  away.  This  can  hardly  be 
called  waste,  as  the  belly  is  the  best  part,  and  the  fish  swarm  in 
millions.  Moreover,  all  tne  adults  would  die  after  spawning,  and  at 
present  undoubtedly  enough  are  permitted  to  spawn  to  keep  up  the 
supply. 

In  Taku  Bay  is  a  cold-storage  plant  where  king  salmon,  dog  sal- 
mon, and  steelheads  are  frozen  and  shipped  to  the  eastern  States  and 
to  Germany.  There  is  an  extensive  oil  and  miano  establishment  at 
Killisnoo.  The  principal  species  taken  for  this  purpose  is  die  her- 
ring {Olupea  patlasii)^  but  considerable  numbers  of  humpback  and 
dog  salmon  are  now  used  both  for  the  oil  and  for  fertilizer.  This 
establishment  also  salts  a  good  many  humpback  and  dog  salmon  bel- 
lies and  herring.  The  dog  salmon  bellies  are  cut  small,  to  conform 
in  size  to  the  hmnpbacks,  and  all  are  sold  as  ^^  pinks.'' 

VcUue  of  the  Alaska  sahnon  flsJieries. — ^The  vast  importance  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  is  not  realized  except  by  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  special  consideration.  The  value  of  the  pack  for 
1903  ($9,748,599)  exceeds  the  original  cost  of  Alaska  by  more  than 
$2,000,000,  and  the  entire  mineral  output  of  the  territory  for  1901  by 
nearly  $3,000,000.  If  to  the  value  of  the  salmon  there  be  added  that 
of  the  halibut,  cod,  herring,  and  other  fishing  industries,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  greatly  surpass  in  value  all  the  other 
resources  combined. 

Protection  of  Alaska  salmon, — ^The  very  large  capital  invested  in 
the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  and  the  enormous  annual  product  which 
those  fisheries  yield  demand  that  everything  possible  be  done  to  insure 
their  permanency,  and  it  is  evident  tliat  to  this  end  the  fishes  must  be 
given  protection  commensurate  with  the  destruction  from  all  causes. 
This  must  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  different  way&— by  actual 
limitation  of  the  catoi,  so  that  a  large  number  of  fi^  may  reach  their 
spawning  grounds,  or  by  artificial  propagation  on  such  a  scale  that 
the  fish  destroyed  by  tne  canners  will  not  be  missed.  These  two 
methods  may  be  considered  separately. 

In  the  first  place,  barricades  or  obstructions  of  all  sorts  in  the 
streams  should  be  i)rohibited.  It  is  also  important  that  no  nets  of 
any  kind  be  used  in  the  smaller  streams,  like  those  in  southeast 
Alaska  and  in  the  Kadiak  region,  for  in  these  small  streams  there  are 
pools  and  pockets  and  small  lagoons  from  which,  by  persistent  sein- 
ing, all  the  fish  could  be  taken.  Moreover,  nets  can  be  so  placed  as  to 
have  all  the  effect  of  barriers.  For  the  same  reason  nets  and  traps 
should  be  excluded  from  lakes  and  lagoons. 

Hook-and-line  fishing  should  be  permitted  at  all  times,  as  the  sal- 
mon never  take  food  in  fresh  water,  and  snap  at  the  hook  only  when 
annoyed  by  it.  The  Indian  spear  and  gaff  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
in  the  rivers,  because  this  method  has  been  used  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  the  number  of  fish  thus  taken  is  inconsiderable. 

The  streams  being  free  from  nets  or  barriers,  other  forms  of  pro- 
tection are  of  minor  importance.  At  present  there  is  no  pollution  of 
streams  in  Alaska.  There  afe  practically  no  factories.  Lumber  is 
sawed  for  local  consumption  only,  and  the  sawmills,  usually  attached 
to  canneries,  are  all  on  the  sea.  Should  they  ever  be  established  at 
the  head  of  lakes,  the  spawning  grounds  of  the  red  salmon  will  be 
destroyed.  The  destruction  of  the  forests  above  the  spawning  pounds 
would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  salmon  in  the  streams  concerned.  It  is, 
in  fact,  very  important  for  the  salmon  industry  in  southeast  Alaska 
that  the  Government  reserve  from  settlement  the  catchment  basin  of 
every  red-salmon  stream — at  least  every  red-salinon  stream  suitable 
for  hatching  purposes — ^thus  protecting  them  from  loss  of  timber, 
from  sawdust,  from  placer  mining,  and  from  pollution  from  oil  wells. 

Another  form  of  protection  would  be  the  shortening  of  the  fishing 
season,  or  making  the  catch  more  costly,  thus  limiting  it.  EHther  of 
these  means  would  be  legitimate,  and  without  hatcheries  both  will  be 
found  necessary. 

The  recommendations  of  the  salmon  commission  are  on  the  basis  of 
maintaining  a  permanent  industry.  The  Government  should  not  per- 
mit private  citizens  or  corporations  to  destroy  future  industries  for 
the  sake  of  present  gains.  It  is  true  that  the  streams  of  Alaska,  unless 
injured  by  mining  or  lumbering  operations,  will  retain  their  present 
character;  they  can  be  repopulated  when  exhausted,  and  a  fishery 
industry  once  crippled  or  destroyed  can  be  restored ;  but  it  is  far  more 
economical  to  prevent  such  destruction,  and  the  Government  should 
consider  nothing  short  of  it. 

The  key  to  the  whole  question  of  the  future  of  the  Alaska  salmon 
industry  is  artificial  propagation  of  the  red  salmon.    Under  natural 
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conditions  the  eggs  must  remain  on  the  spawning  beds  many  weeks. 
or  even  months,  before  hatching,  and  both  they  and  the  fry  are 
attacked  by  the  Dolly  Varden  trout,  sculpins,  sticklebacks,  and  various 
other  enemies,  including  fungoid  diseases.  The  DoUv  Varden  trout, 
which  swarms  wherever  salmon  eggs  or  fry  are  found,  is  perhaps  the 
most  persistent  and  destructive.  The  fish  duck  also  does  much  dam- 
age, oo  many  are  the  dangers  which  beset  the  young  salmon  tliat  it  is 
doubtful  whether  one  in  a  hundred,  or  even  one  in  a  thousand,  lives 
to  maturity.  By  artificial  propagation  practically  all  of  these  dan- 
gers are  eliminated.  Almost  every  egg  can  be  fertilized,  the  danger 
of  disease  can  be  sreatly  reduced,  all  the  enemies  that  feed  upon  the 
eggs  and  fry  can  oe  eliminated,  and  a  vastly  larger  proportion  will 
reach  maturity. 

The  special  commission  strongly  recommends  the  prompt  establish- 
ment of  at  least  four  salmon  hatcheries  in  Alaska — ^two  m  southeast 
Alaska,  one  at  Afognak  Island,  and  one  in  the  Bristol  Bay  region* 
These  stations  should  be  equipped  in  every  way  for  hanging 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  og^  each. 

Every  salmon  hatchery  in  Alaska  will  require  a  trained  and  com- 
petent manager  or  superintendent.  One  who  has  learned  the  business 
by  rule  of  thumb  will  not  answer;  still  less  one  who  has  not  learned 
it  at  all.  The  supply  of  properly  trained  men  is  still  far  too  small  for 
the  work  in  this  country. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  hatcheries  be  Government  hatcheries,  under 
the  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  work  can  not  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  A  hatchery  costs  as  much  as  a  cannery,  and  only  one 
or  two  of  the  strong  companies  can  meet  that  expense.  The  feebler 
ones  can  not  do  it.  Moreover,  but  few  of  the  canneries  are  located 
where  hatcheries  are  possible,  and  the  Treasury  order  requiring  each 
cannery  to  maintain  a  hatchery  is  necessaril^r  a  dead  letter. 

A  wise  administration  of  the  fisheries  w^iU  permit  the  takinj^  of 
the  largest  number  of  fish  compatible  with  the  maintenance  ot  the 
supply,  and  will  permit  their  capture  b^  the  cheapest  method  which 
is  not  wasteful.  With  these  conditions  in  mind  we  may  outline  what 
would  have  been  from  the  beginning  the  wisest  policy  for  Bristol 
Bay,  where  the  conditions  are  in  some  respects  unique.  It  is  believed 
that  these  measures,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  still  applicable. 

(1)  Fishing  should  be  confined  to  such  portions  of  the  bay  as  are 
available  and  to  the  estuaries  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  fish  now  captured  in  Bristol  Bay  are  taken  on 
the  grounds  here  indicated.  The  only  exceptions  are  Wood  River 
and  the  Egushak  (tributary  to  the  Nushagak  estuary),  a  single  trap 
35  miles  aTOve  the  mouth  of  the  Kvichak  River,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  gill  netting  now  prosecuted  in  the  Naknek,  Igigik,  and  Ugashik 
rivers  at  points  above  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  term 
estuary.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  field  has  shown  that  although 
the  companies  interested  would  not  voluntarily  relinquish  any  part 
of  the  privileges  they  now  enjoy,  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  upper 
rivers  could  be  withdrawn  witnout  serious  injury  to  any  established 
industry.  The  proposed  restriction  is  considered  of  primary  and 
overwhelming  importance  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  fish 
supply,  in  the  face  of  present  conditions  and  of  those  sure  to  develop 
in  the  immediate  future. 
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(2)  It  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  traps  or  other  fixed  appliances 
for  the  capture  of  salmon  could  be  prohibited  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
region.  It,  however,  fishing  were  restricted  to  the  estuaries,  the 
immediate  purposes  of  this  prohibition  would  be  largely  accom- 
plished. The  estuaries  are  for  the  most  part  unsuitable  for  the  use 
of  traps.  Storms  and  the  strong  tidal  currents  which  obtain  there 
frequently  demolish  the  nets,  the  muddy  water  is  less  favorable  for 
their  successful  operation  than  the  clear  water  of  the  upper  rivers, 
and  the  floating  debris,  passing  back  and  forth  on  the  tides,  clogs  the 
m^hes.  The  recent  history  of  traps  in  this  district  has  shown  a 
constant  movement  out  of  the  estuaries  into  the  upper  rivers,  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  immediate  spawning  grounds  of  tne  salmon.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1903  but  two  traps  were  in  successful  operation  in 
the  estuaries  of  any  of  the  Bristol  Bay  rivers,  and  these  two  were  in 
especially  favorable  localities,  which  could  perhaps  not  be  duplicated ; 
but  the  number  of  traps  in  the  upper  streams  has  steadily  increased. 
^  Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  traps  would  be  largely  accomplished  oy  preventing  their  use, 
or  that  of  any  fishing  device  m  the  upper  rivers,  it  would  yet  be  wise 
to  make  the  prohibition  of  traps  absolute  at  this  time,  when  no  con- 
siderable interests  would  be  imperiled  thereby  and  there  are  no  exten- 
sive vested  rights  opposed  to  the  re£:ulation.  There  is  no  question 
that  all  the  salmon  which  now  or  in  foture  can  safely  be  spared  from 
the  run  of  spawning  fish  can  be  obtained  readily  and  cheaply  by  the 
use  of  the  gill  net. 

All  the  considerations  that  have  been  urged  for  the  prohibition  of 
fishing  in  the  upper  waters,  away  from  the  estuaries,  apply  with 
especial  force  to  Wood  River.  This  stream,  as  has  been  shown,  forms 
the  highway  to  the  principal  spawning  grounds  of  the  red  salmon  io 
the  Nushagak  district  Exclusion  of  the  salmon  from  these  spawn- 
ing grounds  means,  it  is  believed,  inevitable  disaster  to  the  fisheries, 
and  that  such  exclusion  is  being  rapidly  accomplished  admits  of  no 
denial.  During  the  summer  oi  1900  but  one  fish  trap  was  operated 
in  Wood  Biver  (see  Moser,  Alaska  Salmon  Investigations,  1902,  p. 
201) ,  and  no  record  exists  of  any  gill  netting  in  the  stream  itself.  In 
1903  no  fewer  than  six  traps  were  in  operation,  occupying  especially 
favorable  localities  along  the  lower  15  miles  of  the  nver.  In  addi- 
tion, extensive  gill  netting  was  resorted  to  along  this  same  stretch  of 
the  stream.  The  traps  are  permitted,  by  the  regulations  now  in  force,  to 
obstruct  one-third  of  the  channel,  while  the  gill  nets  average  500  or  600 
feet  in  length.  Some  reaches  of  the  river  m  which  fishing  is  carried 
on  by  both  traps  and  gill  nets  do  not  exceed  800  feet  in  width.  The 
result  is  largely  the  obstruction  of  the  stream  to  the  ascent  of  fish,  an 
obstruction  which  becomes  almost  absolute  during  seasons  when  the 
run  is  poor  or  only  moderately  good,  as  in  1903;  and,  bad  as  are  the 
present  conditions,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  they  will  grow 
rapidly  worse.  Even  such  cannery  superintendents  as  most  sinoerelv 
deprecate  the  folly  of  the  present  system  find  themselves  compelleci 
by  fierce  competition  to  permit  no  advantage,  however  slight,  to  their 
rivals,  and  against  their  judgment  they  are  now  preparing  to  invade 
Wood  River  or  other  available  streams.  On  account  of  its  preemi- 
nent importance.  Wood  River  demands  immediate  attention.  Should 
the  general  legislation  above  recommended  fail  of  enactment,  Wood 
River  and  lakes  should  receive  special  consideration. 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  special  commission,  the  statutes  governing 
the  saknon  fisheries  of  Alaska  should  contain  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

1.  Barricades  of  all  kinds  in  all  streams  and  lakes  should  be  pro- 
hibited, except  for  fish-cultural  purposes. 

2.  In  lakes  and  in  streams  of  tne  second  class — ^namel;|^,  those  under 
600  feet  in  width  and  having  a  tributary  lake — ^no  fishing  should  be 
allowed  at  any  time  except  with  rod  or  spear  or  gaff,  unless  for 
hatchery  purposes. 

8.  No  trap  or  pound  net,  floating  or  fixed,  should  be  pjermitted 
within  1  mile  of  tne  mouth  of  any  stream  less  than  500  feet  in  width, 
and  flowing  from  a  lake  or  having  a  lake  tributary  to  it.  In  the  case 
of  each  stream  of  this  class,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should  mark  in 
some  conspicuous  way  the  point  above  which  fishing  with  nets  would 
not  be  allowed.  Until  so  marked  no  fishing  should  be  permitted 
within  100  yards  of  the  point  of  discharge  of  such  stream  at  mean  low 
water. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  use  of  traps  in  the  large  streams  and  their 
estuaries  is  a  most  difficult  one.  It  we  are  to  consider  the  ultimate 
interests  of  Alaska  and  the  permanence  of  her  salmon  fisheries,  no 
traps  should  be  allowed  anywhere.  They  are  most  harmful  wnere 
most  successful,  especially  in  the  flowing  streams.  The  traps  in  Wood 
River,  and  probably  those  in  Kussilof  River  also,  ought  to  be  removed ; 
those  in  Chignik  Lagoon  should  at  least  be  limited  in  number.  But 
to  remove  the  traps  from  those  waters  would  practically  close  up  the 
canneries  depending  upon  them  for  their  supply  of  fish ;  where  traps 
or  pound  nets  are  allowed,  a  special  permission  and  a  speciaL license 
should  be  required  for  each,  ana  each  should  conform  to  the  foUowinff 
provisions :  No  trap  should  be  nearer  than  100  yards  to  any  other,  and 
no  trap  should  extend  more  than  one-third  the  distance  across  the 
stream,  estuary,  lagoon,  or  arm  of  the  sea  in  which  it  may  be  placed, 
and  no  net  of  any  land  should  be  set  which  at  the  time  of  setting  is 
within  100  yards  of  a  net  set  by  another  person,  firm,  or  corporation. 

5.  A  weekly  closed  season  should  be  provided,  extending  from  6 
p.  m.  Saturday  to  6  a.  m.  Monday,  for  all  portions  of  Alaska,  except 
in  Bering  Sea  and  its  tributary  waters. 

6.  All  matters  pertaining  to  the  salmon  and  all  other  fisheries  of 
Alaska,  including  the  fur  seal  and  sea  otter,  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  under  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  should 
be  correspondingly  increased,  and  means  provided  in  the  way  of 
vessels  for  travd,  to  render  effective  the  inspection  of  the  fisheries, 
the  investigation  of  the  streams,  and  the  operation  of  the  hatcheries. 
The  necessity  for  expert  service,  if  this  inspection  is  to  be  maintained, 
is  self-evident  It  demands  a  loiowledge  of  the  fishes,  of  the  fisheries, 
of  fishery  apparatus,  methods,  and  products,  of  statistical  methods, 
and  the  methods  and  results  of  fish  culture — different  kinds  of  expert 
knowledge  which  can  not  often  be  in  the  possession  of  one  man. 
Unless  trained  men  familiar  with  fishes  and  fishery  gear,  methods,  and 
products  are  placed  in  charge  of  this  work  the  office  of  fishery 
inspector  should  be  abolished. 

7.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  make,  as  occasion  requires,  such  minor  reflations  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  industry,  including  the  closing 
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of  streams  and  lakes  and  of  their  approaches,  these  regulations  to  be 
made  on  full  consideration  of  the  various  ways  in  whidi  different 
fisheries  may  be  affected. 

In  justice  to  the  fishing  interests  of  Alaska  it  is  important  that  all 
these  matters  receive  early  consideration.  All  necessary  legislation 
and  regulations  should  be  perfected  and  promul^ted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  canning  companies  may  know  the  conditions  under 
whidi  the  fisheries  are  to  be  carried  on  next  season  and  make  ^eir 
plans  accordingly. 

THE   GOD  FISHERIES  OF  THE  SHUMAGIN  ISLANDS. 

Representations  havinje  been  made  to  the  Bureau  that  the  cod  fish- 
eries centering  at  the  Shumagin  Islands  were  becoming  depleted, 
those  islands  were  visited  by  the  Alaska  salmon  commission  and 
inquiries  made  concerning  the  condition  of  the  fishery.  It  was  found 
that  the  difficulty  of  securing  remunerative  fares  is  increasing  year 
by  year.  Until  reoentlv  an  abimdance  of  fish  was  found  m  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  tne  islands,  but  now  the  fishermen  are  com- 
pelled to  go  much  greater  distances  and  the  fish  average  smaller  than 
f ormerlv.  It  is  believed  by  the  special  conmiission  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cod  hatchery  at  Sand  Point,  Pirate  Cove,  or  some  equally 
good  location  at  the  Snumagin  Islands  would  not  only  conserve  this 
important  fishery,  but  build  it  up  to  proportions  exceeding  any 
previous  condition.  Such  a  station  would  be  easy  of  construction 
and  operation,  and  its  establishment  is  strongly  recommended. 

FISHES  OF  THE  TUKON   RIVEH* 

(Collections  were  made  by  the  Alaska  salmon  commission  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  at  Caribou  Crossing,  Yukon  Territory, 
Lake  Bennett,  and  White  Pass.  Nine  species  of  fish  were  found,  as 
follows:  The  Mackinaw  trout  (Cristivomer  namaycush)^  pike  (Esox 
lucius)^AlBskA  grayling  {ThymaUua  signifer)^  sucker  (Oatostofmu) j 
blob  (uotPus),  white-fish  {Ooregoiiua^  2  species),  and  white-fish  {Ar- 
gyrosomus^  2  species).  The  inconnu  (Stenodus  mackenzii)  was  not 
seen.    This  is  the  first  collection  of  fishes  made  in  the  upper  Yukon. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN   MAINE. 

The  fresh  waters  of  this  State  have  been  under  investigation  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  some  of  the  results  were  recor(Jed  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau.  The  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr. 
W.  C.  Kendall,  who  has  continued  his  inquiries  during  the  past  fiscal 
year. 

Eagle  Lakes  of  Aroostook  County. — ^Twenty-six  species  of  fishes 
were  collected  in  this  region,  a  greater  number  than  has  been  found 
in  any  other  locality  of  like  extent  in  Maine.  The  food  fishes  are 
chiefly  members  of  the  salmon  family,  and  include  the  landlocked 
salmon  {ScJ/mo  «^&a^o),  lake  trout  or  togue  {Cristivomer  namycumsh)^ 
square-tail  trout  {Salvelinus  fontonalis) ,  and  white-fish  {Coreganta 
lahradoricus^  C.stanleyi^  and  (7.  quadrilateralis) .  Species  conspicu- 
ously abundant  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  such  as  eels,  yellow 
perdi,  white  perch,  and  pickerel,  do  not  occur  in  this  chain  oi  lakes, 
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althougb  yellow  perch  are  not  uncommon  in  the  St.  Johns  River,  of 
which  Fish  River,  in  this  region,  is  a  tributary. 

The  landlocked  salmon,  steelhead  trout  {oalmo  gairdneri).  and 
smelt  {Osmerus  moi^dax)  have  been  introduced  here.  The  steelhead 
has  not  since  been  recognized,  but  in  about  ten  years  the  salmon  has 
increased  greatly  in  numbers  and  attained  large  size,  due  to  the 
peculiar  suitabihty  of  these  waters  to  its  needs,  and  doubtless  also  to 
the  introduction  of  the  smelt,  upon  which  it  feeds.  In  about  five 
years  the  latter  species  has  attained  a  length  of  12  or  18  inches,  as 
ascertained  by  actual  measurement. 

Of  the  three  species  of  white-fishes  here  represented  Coregowas 
Idbradoricua  is  the  largest  It  reaches  a  weight  of  at  least  6  pounds, 
and  is  very  abundant  Another  form  {C.  stanleyi^  until  recently 
undescribed)  is  much  smaller^  attaining  a  weight  of  scarcely  more 
than  one-fourth  pound,  but  is  extremelv  numerous.  It,  with  the 
young  of  the  others  and  the  smelt,  probal3ly  affords  the  bulk  of  the 
rood  of  the  trout  and  salmon.  The  round  white-fish  ((7.  quadrUa- 
teralis)  was  found  to  reach  1  pound  in  weight,  but  seemed  to  be  not 
abundant. 

This  region  was  visited  again  in  November,  1903.  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  a  lar^  trout  locally  known  as  the 
"  snow-shoe  trout,"  and  to  study  the  breeding  habits  of  the  various 
species  of  SahnonidoB  occurring  there.  It  was  considered  of  impor- 
tance to  fish  culture  to  determine  the  feeding  habits  of  these  fishes  at 
their  spawning  time. 

On  several  occasions  young  salmon  {S.  sehago)  6  or  8  inches  long 
were  observed  eating  the  eggs  of  trout  {S.  fontortcMs)  as  they  were 
deposited.  No  salmon  were  observed  upon  the  spawning  grounds, 
owing  to  their  being  taken^n  a  weir  for  hsh-cultural  purposes  by  the 
State  commission.  White-fish  ascended  the  streams  or  "thorough- 
fares "  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  were  f oUowed  oy 
large  numbers  of  suckers  {Catostom/us  commersonii) j  which  were 
found  feeding  upon  the  eggs.  A  few  small  cusk  {Lota  maculosa)^ 
also,  were  eating  the  eggs  of  white-fish,  and  it  was  learned  that  adult 
white-fish  feed  largely  upon  the  eggs  or  their  own  kind  and  the  young 
upon  the  eggs  of  the  other  species.  Not  onlv  would  spent  fish  follow 
up  the  spawning  fish  and  eat  their  eggs,  but  gravid  females  were 
found  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  breeding  times  of  the  common 
white-fish  and  Stanley's  white-fish  were  supposed  to  overlap  because 
the  species  were  captused  together,  but  it  appears  that  the  earlier 
spawner  ({7.  stardeyi)  was  probably  there  at  this  time  mostly  for  the 
eggs  of  the  common  white-fish. 

in  this  locality  there  are  no  commercial  fisheries,  but  occasionally 
the  native  French  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  net  the  white-fish  under 
restrictions.  The  fishing  as  now  regulated  is  chiefly  important  to  the 
sportsman,  but  the  abundance  of  the  white-fish  in  a  lake  system  of 
such  extent  suggests  a  possible  commercial  fishery  under  proper  regu- 
lations, which  would  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aroostook  County 
at  least  a  delicious  fish  for  the  table,  both  fresh  and  cured.  A  limited 
net  fishery,  restricted  to  the  summer  months  and  to  certain  localities, 
would  do  no  more  damage,  if  as  much,  as  is  done  by  fishing  on  the 
spawning  beds,  which  is  now  permitted. 

Union  River  basin^  in  Hancock  County. — In  August  and  early  Sep- 
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tember  the  Union  Biver  basin  was  visited  and  the  general  fish  fauna 
of  the  region,  especially  Green  Liake,  Branch  and  Floods  ponds,  was 
investigated.  Attempts  were  made  to  secure  specimens  of  the  Floods 
Pond  saibling,  locally  known  as  silver  trout,  supposed  to  be  Scdvelintis 
aureohiSj  but  without  success,  although  various  methods  were  tried 
In  June^  1904,  however,  another  visit  was  made  to  Floods  Pond,  and 
a  good  collection  of  this  fish  was  secured.  From  information  fur- 
nisned  by  reliable  men  and  from  observation  it  appears  that  the  silver 
trout  is  very  much  scarcer  than  formerly,  and  the  fish  now  caught  are 
not  so  large.  There  seem  to  be  but  a  few  weeks  in  May  aha  June 
when  they  will  take  a  hook.  The  usual  method  of  fishing  is  by  hand 
line  in  from  30  to  40  feet  of  water  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  reef,  £he  best 
bait,  as  a  rule,  being  cut  chub  and  fresh,  uncooked  lobster,  tihough 
occasionally  a  fish  is  taken  at  or  near  the  surface  or  in  deep  water  on 
a  troll,  and  by  live  minnow  or  worm  bait  This  trout  is  a  rich,  fat, 
and  delicious  fish  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  stomachs  of  the  specimens  examined  this  season  usually  con- 
tained small  smelts.  Many  were  infested  with  small  tapeworms, 
large  numbers  often  being  found  in  the  alimentary  tract  ox  a  single 
fish. 

Rainbow  Lake^  in  Piscataquis  County. — ^The  Bureau  having  received 
two  specimens  of  a  peculiar  trout  from  Bainbow  Lake,  closely  related 
to  if  not  identical  with  the  so-called  silver  trout  of  the  Union  Biver 
basin,  though  of  a  smaller  size,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  visit  the 
locality  in  an  effort  to  obtain  more  and  better  specimens  and  to  make 
a  study  of  the  lake  and  its  inhabitants. 

Although  quite  lar^e,  beinff  about  7  miles  long  by  2  or  more  miles 
in  extreme  width,  and  fairly  deep  in  places,  Bainoow  Lake  has  a  very 
meager  fish  fauna.  Apparently  the  only  species  other  than  the  com- 
mon trout  and  the  above-mentioned  peculiar  trout,  is  a  small  minnow 
{Rhiniohthys  atronasus).  The  two  trouts  attain  only  a  small  size, 
seldom  over  a  pound  in  S.  fontinalis  and  still  smaller  m  the  saibling. 
This  is  probably  due  to  scarcity  of  food. 

Presumvscot  and  Royal  River  basins. — In  these  waters  and  the 
brooks  trioutary  to  Casco  Bay,  special  attention  was  ^ven  to  smelts, 
trout,  and  landlocked  salmon.  There  are  often  found  in  June,  in  the 
tidal  portion  of  many  of  the  brooks  flowing  directly  into  Casco  Bay, 
some  silveiy  trout  otherwise  indistinguishable  from  S.  fontinalis^  and 
sometimes  known  as  "  salters."  Some  of  these  fish  caught  about  the 
middle  of  June  were  found  to  be  gorged  with  young  eels  of  the  trans- 
lucent stage.  It  was  a  mooted  question  among  the  trout  fishermen  of 
the  locality  whether  the  fish  came  up  from  the  sea  or  descended  from 
the  fresh  water. 

In  June,  1904,  an  attempt  was  made  to  solve  the  question.  Seines 
were  used  in  the  pools  frequented  by  the  trout  at  different  times  of 
tides,  and  trials  were  made  with  hook  and  line  for  a  long  distance 
below  the  places  usually  fished.  The  fish  were  found  only  in  those 
pools  a  short  distance  below  high-tide  limit.  ^Vhile  the  water  is 
rather  salt  at  flood  and  high  tide,  it  is  practically  fresh  at  low  water; 
the  seines  took  alewives  (Pomolobus  pseudoharengus)  and  suckers  (C. 
commersonii)  in  the  pools  mentioned.  These  facte  taken  together 
indicate  that  the  trout  have  descended  from  the  fresh  water. 

Smelte  begin  to  ascend  the  brooks,  when  the  conditions  are  suitable, 
in  the  last  part  of  March  or  early  April.    The  runs  continue  some- 
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times  up  to  the  1st  of  May  or  later.  After  spawning,  the  fish  linger 
in  the  brooks  for  some  tmie,  gradually  decreasing  m  numbers,  and 
not  infrequently  dead  fish  are  found.  All  of  the  spjecimens  collected 
were  spent  males.  While  it  was  not  postively  decided  whether  the 
death  of  these  fish  was  due  to  natural  causes  or  to  injiuy  received 
from  fishermen,  the  abundance  of  dead,  dying,  and  fungus  and 
copepod  infested  smelts  found  in  fresh  water  shortly  after  the  breed- 
inff  season  suggests  that  many  smelts  die  naturally  after  spawning. 

jDuring  spawning,  and  afterwards  while  in  fresh  water,  food  is  sel- 
dom found  in  the  smelts'  stomachs,  though  an  occasional  minnow  is 
met  with.  In  one  brook  sticklebacks  and  small  trout  were  feeding 
upon  the  eggs,  and  in  the  stomachs  of  the  trout  sand  was  mixed  with 
the  eggs,  probably  scooped  up  with  them.  In  another  brook,  after  the 
smelts  had  disappeared,  four  species  of  sticklebacks  {Pygo8teu8  pun- 
gitiuSy  Gaaterosteus  aculeatus^  G,  iispinosua^  and  Apeltes  quadracMs) 
were  found  filled  with  recently  hatched  smelts.  Though  the  mum- 
michos  (Fundtihis  heteroclitus)  was  numerous  here,  no  young  smelts 
were  ^und  in  the  stomachs. 

In  the  spring  of  1904,  in  a  brook  in  Freeport,  where  in  recent  years 
the  smelts  had  not  appeared  except  occasionally  in  very  small  num- 
bers, there  was  a  large  run,  much  like  the  runs  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  protection  on  their  spawning 
grounds  these  fish  were  taken  in  such  numbers  that  probably  few,  it 
any,  spawned  there. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  WESTERN  WASHINGTON. 

During  the  winter  of  1903-4  investigations  were  conducted  at 
American  Lake  and  other  small  lakes  m  the  vicinity  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  by  Mi'.  J.  Nelson  Wisner,  of  the  division  of  fish  culture,  for 
the  purpose  (1)  of  determining  the  physical  characteristics  or  the 
lakes,  including  the  character,  temperature,  and  depth  of  the  water, 
character  of  shores,  catchment  basin,  inlets  and  outlets,  with  a  study 
of  local  meteorolo^cal  conditions,  and  {2)  of  studying  the  animals 
and  plants  inhabiting  the  different  lakes,  including  a  determination 
of  the  species  and  a  study  of  their  life  histories.  Particular  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  fishes  and  the  adaptability  of  the  lakes  to  the 
white-fish  and  other  species  which  have  been  mtroduced  or  whose 
introduction  has  been  contemplated.  The  inquiries  covered  more  or 
less  fully  tiie  following  waters : 

American  Lake. — ^This  is  the  largest  lake  of  the  group,  being 
approximately  4  miles  longhand  averaging  1  mile  in  width,  with  a 
minimum  width  of  less  than  100  yards  at  the  narrows  joining  the 
larger  basin  to  the  smaller,  which  forms  the  southwest  portion  of 
the  lake,  lying  toward  Lake  Sequallitchew,  The  outline  is  irregular, 
the  major  axis  of  the  lake  lying  northeast  and  southwest  The  shore 
line  is  a  continuous  series  ox  indentations,  small  coves  abounding,  with 
some  12  or  15  larger  ones.  The  shores  are  low  and  in  most  places  are 
well  wooded,  as  is  also  the  catdiment  basin,  which  probably  does  not 
exceed  three  times  the  area  of  the  lake  itseli. 

Murray  Creek  is  the  only  surface  inlet  to  American  Lake,  and  near 
its  mouth  is  about  16  feet  wide  and  6  to  8  inches  in  average  depth. 
It  is  only  a  few  miles  in  length  and  enters  the  lake  from  the  southeast. 
The  water  comes  largely  from  springs  and  is  dear  and  pure.    There 
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appears  to  be  no  surface  outlet  to  the  lake,  the  drainage  probably 
being  into  Sequallitchew  Lake  by  seepage. 

The  average  depth  of  American  Lake,  based  on  42  soundings,  is  67 
feet;  the  maximum  depth,  106  feet  Usually  the  depth  increases 
abruptly  and  close  to  shore.  Temperature  observations  made  from 
March  30  to  April  15  show  82.5°  as  the  maximum  for  the  air.  The 
surface  of  the  water  varied  from  46°  to  59^,  the  morning  (6  o'clock) 
temperature  running  from  46"^  to  52° ;  the  bottom  temperature  was 
found  to  be  about  48°. 

The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear  and  pure  and  well  suited  to  ordinary 
lake  fishes.  The  species  observed  were  chubs,  sculpins,  black  bass 
(introduced),  sticklebacks,  suckers,  and  cutthroat  tix>ut.  The  chubs 
were  spawning ;  the  spawning  season  of  the  trout  had  passed.  Bass 
thrive  m  this  lake  and  attain  a  weight  of  at  least  4  pounas.  Trout  are 
plentiful  and  reach  a  length  of  12  to  18  inches.  A  species  of  mud 
turtle,  a  salamander,  and  a  fresh-water  mussel  were  found  to  be 
abundtot. 

The  Bureau  has  planted  in  various  lots  637,000  common  white-fish 
{Coregonus  clnpeiformis)  in  American  Lake.  None  of  the  fish  has 
been  seen  since,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  any  has  survived.  The 
physical  characters  do  not  indicate  that  this  water  is  suited  to  the 
species. 

Steilacoom  Lake. — ^This  lake  is  next  in  importance  to  American 
Lake,  and  its  general  characteristics  are  similar.  Its  greatest  len^h 
is  about  1.75  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  less  than  one-half  mile. 
Clover  Creek  and  Davidson  Creek  both  flow  into  it  near  the  southern 
end  on  the  east  side.  The  former  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  is  said 
to  drain  Smith,  Tule,  and  Spanaway  lakes,  which  lie  to  the  southeast. 
The  outlet  of  Steilacoom  Lake  is  through  Chambers  Creek  into  Puget 
Sound  just  north  of  Steilacoom.  The  water  is  shallow,  the  maximum 
depth  being  but  17  feet,  and  the  average  of  17  soundings  being  only 
12  feet. 

This  lake  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
small  red-fish  occurs  in  it.  The  species  is  said  to  be  seen  only  in 
October,  at  which  time  it  is  gaffed  in  considerable  numbers.  Whether 
it  comes  up  from  the  sea  is  not  known  to  the  local  residents.  The 
other  fishes  of  the  lake  are  chubs  (two  species) ,  cutthroat  trout,  large- 
mouth  black  bass  (introduced),  sculpins,  and  sticklebacks. 

Sequallitchew  Lake. — Southwest  of  American  Lake  and  only  a  few 
rods  from  it  is  Sequallitchew  Lake,  which  is  about  1.5  miles  long  and 
less  than  one-fourth  mile  wide,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  about  17 
feet.  It  has  no  tributary  streams,  and  its  outlet  is  through  Secjuall it- 
chew  Creek  to  Puget  Sound.  The  shallow,  muddy  bottom  and  the 
high  temperature  of  the  water  do  not  indicate  that  this  lake  is  suited 
to  white-fish.  It  is,  however,  a  fairly  good  trout  lake,  the  cutthroat 
trout  being  abundant. 

BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS  ON   THE  COAST  OP  CAMFORNIA. 

Early  in  the  calendar  year  1904  arrangements  were  perfected  which 
provided  for  a  cooperation  of  Stanford  University  and  the  University 
of  California  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  a  physical  and  biological 
survey  of  the  waters  of  the  coast  of  California,  aiid  the  steamer  Alibor 
tro8B  was  assigned  to  the  investigation.    General  direction  of  the  work 
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was  placed  in  the  hands  of  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford 
UniversitY,  and  Dr.  William  E.  Ritter,  professor  of  zoology  in  the 
University  of  California. 

The  investigati<Mis  were  b^gun  at  San  Diego,  March  1,  1904,  and 
were  carried  on  in  that  vicinitv  for  more  than  one  month.  Various 
localities  on  that  part  of  the  coast  were  examined,  especially  Cabral 
Bank  and  vicinity  and  the  deep  watef  bej^ond  the  2,000- fathom  curve. 
La  Jolla  submerged  vaUey  and  the  re^on  about  Cioronado  Island 
also  received  attention.  In  aU,  82  dredffing  and  12  plankton  stations 
were  occupied,  and  plankton  work  was  acne  at  many  of  the  other  sta- 
tions. Considerable  attention  was  given  to  certain  hydrographic  mat- 
ters, and  current  observations  were  continued  for  several  davs  on  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cabral  Bank  with  interesting  results.  Numerous 
soundings  in  this  locality  resulted  in  establishing  the  extension  of 
Cabral  Bank  several  miles  farther  northward  than  it  appears  on  the 
Coast  Survey  charts.  As  this  bank  is  the  chief  fishing  ground  in  the 
San  Diego  district,  this  discovery  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  the  month's  work. 

The  few  dredge  hauls  made  beyond  the  2,000-fathom  curve  proved 
of  much  interest.  The  abundance  of  life  and  the  character  and  con- 
formation of  the  bottom  indicate  this  to  be  a  field  promising  very 
rich  results.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  few  hauls  in  the 
1,000-fathom  sink  between  Point  Loma  and  Cortez  Bank.  These 
mark  a  locality  which  also  promises  interesting  results  for  future 
examination. 

Certain  areas,  particularly  the  Coronado  submerged  valley,  were 
found  to  be  very  rich  in  bottom  life,  while  others  proved  rather  bar- 
ren. One  of  me  interesting  problems  for  future  inquiry  in  this 
region  will  be  to  determine  accurately  the  areas  of  distribution  and 
to  correlate  this  distribution  with  the  conformation  of  the  bottom  and 
the  character  of  the  bottom  deposits. 

The  groups  of  animals  mc^  abundantly  represented,  both  as  to 
species  and  genera,  and  individuals,  were  found  to  be  the  glass 
sponges,  the  actinians,  all  the  classes  of  echinoderms  excepting  the 
crinoids,  and  the  crustaceans.  The  fish  fauna  is  not  particularly  rich 
nor  varied.  A  large  (j^uantity  of  plankton  material  was  collected, 
tiiough  the  work  in  this  field  was  less  satisfactory  than  the  bottom 
collecting. 

After  the  completion  of  the  work  about  San  Diego,  some  investira- 
tions  were  made  off  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  in  order  to  connect  the 
San  Diego  work  with  the  investigations  which  were  to  be  taken  up  at 
Monterey  Bay. 

The  survey  of  Monterey  Bay  was  carefully  planned  and  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Coast  Survey  sij^al  stations 
were  reestablished,  thus  making  it  possible  for  all  dredging  and  other 
stations  occupied  bv  the  Albatross  to  be  accurately  indicated  upon 
the  chart.  The  geographic  distribution  of  the  various  species  inhab- 
itin^  the  bay  received  consideration,  and  that  of  the  sessile  or  fixed 
species  can  be  accurately  platted  on  the  map. 

INVESnOATIONB  IN  ARIZONA. 

Early  in  January  Mr.  Fred  M.  Chamberlain,  naturalist  of  the 
steamer  Albatross,  was  detailed  to  study  the  physical  and  biological 
features  of  the  Gila  River  basin  in  Arizona.    Observations  were  car- 
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ried  on  at  Yuma  during  the  last  half  of  January  and  the  month  of 
February,  and  during  March  and  April  visits  were  made  to  most  of 
the  streams  in  the  Gila  Basin.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
streams  were  determined  and  their  suitability  for  fish-cultural  work 
fully  considered,  it  being  important  that  these  streams  be  examined 
before  irrigation  operations  snail  have  seriously  modified  their  char- 
acter. The  results  of  these  observations  will  be  given  in  detail  in  a 
report  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SHALL  LAKES  OF  NORTHERN   INDIANA. 

The  examination  of  the  small  lakes  of  northern  Indiana,  be^run 
some  years  ago,  was  continued  during  a  portion  of  the  summer  of  1903 
and  for  a  few  days  in  June,  1904.  The  investigations  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  as  heretofore,  were  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ton W.  Evermann  and  were  carried  on  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind,  The  inquiries  were  directed  chiefly  toward  securing  data 
concerning  the  food  of  the  various  food  and  fame  fishes  occumng  in 
these  lakes,  and,  second,  toward  determining  me  species  and  habits  of 
the  aquatic  plants  and  their  relation  to  the  animal  life  of  the  same 
waters.  The  principal  investigations  were  carried  on  at  Lake  Maxin- 
kuckee,  but  more  o(  less  work  was  done  at  Bass  Lake,  Lake  Manitau, 
Tippecanoe  Lake,  and  Twin  Lakes. 

DISEASES  AND  PARASFTES  OF  FISHES. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  and  parasites  of  fishes  was  continued  by 
Mr.  M.  C.  Marsh,  assistant  assi^ed  to  the  subject  of  fish  pathology, 
and  a  number  of  special  investigations  were  made  at  diflferent  fish- 
cultural  stations  of  the  Bureau. 

TJie  gaS'hvhhle  disease, — ^The  mortality  from  this  cause  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  and  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  received  attention  in  the  summer 
of  1903.  August  and  part  of  September  were  spent  in  investigations, 
supplementing  those  aireadj^  published,  and,  jointly  with  Prof.  F.  P. 
Gorham,  of  Brown  University,  some  important  additions  to  the  sub- 
ject were  made.  Simple  methods  of  de-aeration  of  water  super- 
charged with  dissolved  air  were  again  effective  at  Woods  Hole  in  pre- 
venting symptoms  of  this  disease,  and,  later  in  the  year,  when  the 
leaky  suction  pipe  supplying  the  aquaria  and  hatching  tanks  had 
l)een  replaced  by  a  new  impervious  one  of  iron,  all  trouble  from  gas 
disease  disappeared. 

At  the  Nashua  station  the  investigations  were  continued  in  the 
spring  of  1904.  They  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  water  supply,  and 
consisted  of  determinations,  made  at  the  station  with  field  apparatus, 
of  the  dissolved  air  in  samples  of  water  taken  from  many  diflferent 
sources  of  the  station's  water  system.  The  results  of  these  analyses 
show  that  the  whole  station  water  supply,  except  the  Pennichuct,  or 
Nashua  city  water,  has  an  abnormal  content  of  dissolved  air.  AU 
such  sources  of  supply  are  abnormally  high  in  nitrogen,  and  soine  of 
them  are  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  oxygen.  The  constantly  flow- 
ing supply  is  mainly  from  two  sources — one  being  artesian  wells,  the 
other  a  large  reservoir  pond  fed  chiefly  by  springs.  This  latter  sup- 
ply is  in  somewhat  better  condition  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  fish 
ponds  or  troughs  than  is  the  artesian  supply.  In  no  case  is  the  excess 
of  nitrogen  very  high,  and  in  only  a  few  is  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
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very  great,  but  either  is  enough  to  cause  some  loss  of  fish,  and  the 
effect  of  the  combined  evils  is  believed  to  be  mainly  responsible  for 
the  mortality  among  younger  fish  at  the  station  and  lor  the  poor 
condition  of  some  of  the  adiut  stock. 

The  fact  that  water  with  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  unhealthful  for 
fishes,  and  that  it  may  be  corrected  and  rendered  harmless  by  a  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  the  air,  is  shown  more  by  the  experience  at  the 
Woods  Hole  station  than  at  Nashua.  At  Nashua  it  is  not  easy  to 
apply  this  remedy  on  a  large  scale.  One  experiment,  however,  indi- 
cates that  it  has  a  like  effect.  Two  troughs,  each  containing  6,000  to 
7,000  brook-trout  fry,  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  reservoir 
pond.  On^  was  lowered  to  the  ground,  and  the  water  entered  it  from 
a  box  with  a  finely  perforated  bottom  and  after  a  fall  of  some  3  feet. 
In  the  other  the  water  entered  more  directly.  At  the  end  of  nine 
days  the  loss  in  the  former  trough  was  645 ;  in  the  latter,  2,583.  The 
exposure  of  the* water  to  the  air  had  evidently  reduced  the  loss  76  per 
cent.  The  device  reduced  the  nitrogen  and  increased  the  oxygen,  but 
not  all  the  excess  of  nitrogen  was  removed,  nor  did  the  water  bea>me 
quite  saturated  with  oxygen.  Without  doubt,  were  the  exposure 
process  carried  further,  perhaps  by  one  or  two  repetitions,  all  the 
excess  of  nitrogen  would  nave  oeen  removed  and  the  full  amount  of 
oxygen  added,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  fall  this  can  not 
be  done.  While  a  deficient  of  oxygen  is  readily  corrected  by  fall 
and  exposure,  it  is  with  diificulty  tnat  an  excess  of  nitrogen  is  com- 
pletely removed.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  from  the  analysis  of  the 
creek  outflow,  which  is  the  whole  Nashua  supply  after  it  has 
flowed  through  the  ponds,  flumes,  etc.,  that  this  water  has  been  almost 
completely  corrected  of  its  air  defects.  Therefore  it  might  be  used 
again,  ana  if  the  hatchery  and  ponds  were  moved  to  a  point  "below  a 
good  supply  would  be  at  hand.  But  this  is  not  to  be  advised.  If 
uiere  were  provided  a  fall  considerably  greater  than  at  present  is 
possible,  and  the  whole  station  supply  were  brought  together,  the 
trouble  could  then  be  corrected  by  devices  that  would  afford  an  exten- 
sive contact  with  the  air.  This  would  require  a  pumping  plant  to 
raise  the  water,  and  the  plan  would  probablv  be  best  carriea  out  by 
digging  one  or  more  large  wells,  which  would  increase  the  volume  of 
supply  and  gather  it  convenient  for  pmnping.  This,  however,  would 
be  expensive  in  first  cost,  and  a  continuing  expense  thereafter,  and  is 
not  to  be  recommended. 

The  simplest,  least  expensive,  and  best  plan  for  increasing  and 
improving  the  water  supply  of  the  station  is  believed  to  be  to  tap 
Colerain  Brook  and  bring  its  water  to  the  hatchery.  This  brook  rises 
in  the  drainage  ditches  of  a  meadow,  and  flows  some  2  miles  to  the 
Nashua  Kiver.  It  is  at  present  a  somewhat  depleted  trout  stream, 
and  its  water  is,  to  all  appearances,  of  suitable  quality  for  fish-cultural 
purposes.  Two  determinations  show  it  to  have  a  proper  content  of 
dissolved  air,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  case,  since  it  is  a  smsdl 
brook  well  exposed  to  the  air  by  its  length  and  the  nature  of  its  bed. 
Shortly  before  reaching  the  river  it  skirts  closely  the  Fisheries  reser- 
vation. The  volume  of  water  carried  by  it  is  subject  to  considerable 
seasonal  variation,  but  is  greatest  in  the  winter  and  spring  when  most 
needed,  and  if  carried  to  the  hatchery  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
provide  for  all  the  eggs.  It  could  be  supplemented  by  Pennichuck 
water  if  necessary.*  The  w^ater  of  all  the  hatchery  wells  could  then  be 
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diverted  directly  into  the  ponds — ^without  flowing  through  the 
troughs — and  at  the  same  time  could  be  areated  and  de-area t^d  consid- 
erably on  the  way.  Since  the  Colerain  supply  can  itself  be  turned 
into  the  ponds  from  the  hatchery  troughs,  the  water  of  the  ponds  will 
be  verv  greatly  improved.  The  artesian  wells  rising  in  the  ponds 
themselves  can  in  most  cases  not  be  improved,  since  they  scarcely  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  pond  water,  and  experience  may  show  would  be 
better  plugged  up.  This  may  apply  also  to  the  larger  wells  rising  in 
the  pcMids. 

^^  ith  the  Colerain  supply  available  for  the  hatchery,  the  water  of 
the  reservoir  pond  could  oe  applied  to  the  fish  ponds  only,  as  it  is  at 
present  in  part.  It  receives  considerable  exposure  to  the  air  in  the 
flume  on  the  way  to  the  ponds.  This  addition  to  the  water  supply  of 
the  station  is  expected  to  prevent  most  of  the  losses  now  occurring 
each  season. 

Plans  and  estimates  are  already  available,  the  route  "^from  the  brook 
to  the  hatchery  having  been  previously  surveyed  by  the  engineer's 
office  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  hatchery.  The  project  was 
abandoned  at  that  time  in  favor  of  Pennichuck  water,  the  use  of 
which  entails  an  expense  at  meter  rates  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
continuous. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pennichuck  water  which  supplies 
the  city  of  Nashua  is,  at  its  source  in  artesian  wells,  greatly  deficient 
in  oxygen  and  has  a  marked  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  would  certainly 
kill  brook  trout.  In  its  course  to  the  pumping  station  it  is  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  air  by  its  flow  as  a  creek  of  many  falls  and  cascades, 
and  this  corrects  it  completelv. 

Water  stipply  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  station. — A  visit  was  made 
to  White  Sulphur  Springs  station  in  January  and  February  to  inves- 
tigate the  mortality  among  trout  fry  there.  It  was  shown  that  the 
station  water  varied  from  time  to  time  in  its  supply  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  and  was  for  a  part  of  the  time  markedly  deficient  in  oxygen. 
There  was  possibly  at  the  same  time  a  deficiency  in  the  nitrogen  dis- 
solved, but  the  necessary  apparatus  to  determine  this  was  not  avail- 
able at  that  time.  An  areatmg  and  de-areating  apparatus  on  a  small 
scale  was  put  in  practice  by  lowering  one  trough  to  the  floor  and  pass- 
ing its  supply  through  a  perforated  box,  the  water  falling  a  few  feet 
in  slender  streams.  This  arrangement  caused  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  losses,  but  did  not  entirely  prevent  them.  The  presumption  is 
that  a  more  complete  process  of  tne  same  sort  would  correct  the  water 
entirely. 

Mortality  at  Allentovm^  Pa. — In  October  and  November  study  was 
made  of  a  mortality  among  brook-trout  fry  at  the  AUentown  hatchery 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  The  disease 
proved  to  be  an  anaemia  which  was  finally  ascribed  to  long- continued 
nousing  of  the  fry  in  large  numbers  in  hatchery  troughs.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  in  the  affected  brood  could  not  be  arrested,  but 
terminated  naturally,  leaving  a  considerable  percentage  of  fry  in 
apparently  good  condition. 

Contamination  of  oysters  at  Grea^  South  Bay.  Long  Island. — ^Rep- 
resentations having  reached  the  Department  of  State  through  certain 
officials  in  London  that  oysters  received  from  New  York  were  con- 
taminated with  sewage  and  presumably  with  tjphoid  germs,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Bureau,  and  in  February  an  examination 
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was  made  of  certain  oyster  beds  at  Qreat  South  Bay,  from  which  the 
contaminated  oysters  were  alleged  to  have  come. 

Oysters  freshly  taken  from  the  beds  named,  and  similar  oysters 
held  for  two  or  three  days  in  floats  on  the  bay  shore  were  examined 
bacteriologically  and  were  wholly  free  from  sewage  contamination. 
At  Patchogue,  oyster  beds  were  found  exposed  to  sewage,  and  though 
oysters  taken  from  them  were  also  free  from  sewage  at  this  time,  some 
danger  must  have  existed,  especially  at  other  seasons.  The  practice 
of  floating  oysters  close  to  snore,  even  when  not  at  the  mouths  of 
creeks  or  rivers,  was  found  to  be  more  or  less  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  oyster  consumers. 

The  oysters  alleged  to  have  been  impure  were  taken  in  November 
and  December,  while  the  investigation  was  made  in  February  follow- 
ing. Thouffh  the  beds  were  then  found  free  of  contamination,  the 
method  of  floating  the  oysters  near  shore  might  easilv  result  in  their 
contamination  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  season,  and  it  is 
regretted  that  the  region  in  question  can  not  be  entirely  free  from 
suspicion  of  having  sent  out  polluted  oysters.  The  situation  is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  oyster  dealers  and  the  local  authorities,  and  it  is 
believed  no  further  danger  need  be  feared. 

Disease  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor^  New  York. — In  May  and  June  a 
visit  was  made  to  the  (3old  Spring  Harbor  station  of  the  New  York 
Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  Commission  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  a 
serious  mortality  among  yearling  and  adult  brook  trout.  This  was 
determined  to  be  due  to  a  parasite,  Lymphosporidiuin  truttm^  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Calkins.  The  disease  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
older  trout,  and  advanced,  entirely  unchecked  by  remedies.  It  is 
^)elieved  to  be  amenable  to  control  as  resj)ects  future  outbreaks  by 
cementing  the  ponds,  by  the  practice  of  disinfection  to  kill  all  stages 
of  the  parasite,  and  by  avoiding  too  heavy  a  stock  of  yearling  and 
older  trout. 

Menhaden  mortality  in  Narragansett  Bay, — In  May  and  June  an 
extensive  mortality  among  menhaden  occurred  in  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  the  disease  was  also  found  at  New  Bedford.  By  the  last  of  June 
the  mortality  seemed  to  have  ceased.  Prof.  F.  P.  Gorham,  of  Brown 
University,  investigated  the  disease  by  making  cultures  from  the 
dying  or  dead  menhaden,  and  obtained  a  bacterial  organism  in  all 
cases.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  he  was  studying  the  relation  of 
the  organisms  to  the  disease. 

Besides  the  more  detailed  inquiries,  Mr.  Marsh  made  special  inves- 
tigations concerning  diseased  fish,  contaminated  water  supply,  and 
other  difficulties  besetting  fish-cultural  operations  at  Northville, 
Mich. ;  Wytheville,  Va. ;  Erwin,  Tenn. ;  Allentown,  Pa. ;  and  Nashua, 
N.  H.  During  the  spring  of  1904  an  exhibit  of  bacterial  organisms 
pathogenic  to  fishes  and  of  others  related  to  the  fisheries  was  prepared 
for  display  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

WOODS   HOLE   LABORATORY    (dR.    F.   B.   SUMNER,   DIRECTOR). 

The  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  was  thrown 
open  on  the  16th  of  June,  1903,  for  the  nineteenth  summer  since  the 
establishment  of  its  present  quarters,  and  scientific  work  was  in  prog- 
ress until  the  end  of  September.    The  work  accomplished  during  the 
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season  is  summarized  below,  together  with  especial  mention  of  certain 
inportant  lines  of  work  which  were  planned  and  commenced. 

Equipment. — In  addition  to  the  large  laboratory  room  with  9  tables, 
there  were  14  private  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  investigators,  all  of 
which  are  provided  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  otherwise  equipped 
for  research.  To  this  must  be  added  the  library,  supply  room,  and 
aquarium,  as  well  as  the  main  hatching  room,  wnich,  as  usual,  was 
available  for  laboratory  purposes  from  tne  end  of  the  lobster-hatching 
season,  early  in  July,  and  certain  other  portions  of  the  fish-cultural 
plant  which  were  also  at  the  service  of  investigators.  Early  in  the 
summer  important  improvements  were  made  in  the  plumbing  of  the 
main  laboratory,  and  some  others  have  been  authorized  which  will  be 
completed  before  the  opening  of  another  season. 

Tne  steamers  Fish  Hawk  and  Pludarove^  the  launch  Bhi^  Wing^ 
and  two  smaller  launches  were  available  during  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  season ;  also  a  catboat  and  an  abundance  of  rowboats. 

Fish  pounds  were  set  this  year  in  Buzzards  Bay  at  points  not  far 
from  the  station.  A  daily  record  was  kept  of  the  species  taken, 
together  with  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  each.  Such  records, 
which  have  been  kept  for  many  years  past,  furnish  valuable  data  con- 
ceming  the  annual  migration  o^  fish^  ^he  pounds  also  constitute 
one  of  the  important  sources  of  suply  for  the  materials  of  investi- 
gation. 

One  floor  of  the  large  residence  building  was,  as  usual,  at  the  service 
of  those  employed  by  the  Bureau  to  carry  on  special  investigations. 

Staff, — ^The  staff  of  the  laboratory  during  the  season  comprised  a 
director,  a  librarian,  a  secretary,  five  salaried  investigators,  working 
upon  special  problems  of  interest  to  the  fisheries,  an  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  supply  room,  an  assistant  in  charge  of  the  fish  pounds, 
and  nine  assistants  employed  in  miscellaneous  work  in  the  lamratoij 
and  in  the  field.  To  tne  above  list  must  be  added  a  collector,  who  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  station,  and  the  crews  of  the  various 
vessels  while  these  are  in  the  service  of  the  laboratory. 

Collecting  trips. — ^Leaving  out  of  account  the  daily  visits  to  the 
pound  nets,  about  40  collecting  trips  were  made  by  the  smaller  steam 
craft  to  various  localities  in  the  vicinity,  and  15  dredging  trips  bv  the 
Fish  Hawk^  whose  operations  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Vineyard  Sound.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  work  of  two 
assistants  in  camp  at  Meneinsha  Bight,  Marthas  Vineyard,  where  they 
were  engaged  for  four  daj^s  in  noting  the  fish  taken  in  the  numeroiLS 
traps  at  that  point,  and  oi  a  journey  to  Provincetown  in  quest  of  data 
relating  to  the  food  of  the  dog-fish.  The  collection  and  preservation 
of  fishes,  fish  parasites,  and  other  material  of  biological  interest  was 
continued,  as  usual. 

Seminar. — A  seminar,  or  research  club,  was  established  early  in  the 
season,  and  thereafter  met  weekly  until  near  the  close  of  the  summer. 
It  was  thought  that  cooperation  might  be  profitable  in  certain  lines  of 
research,  and  in  general  it  seemed  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
recognized  medium  through  which  the  investigators  might  profit  by 
the  results  of  each  other^  work.  The  experiment  proved  entirely 
successful,  and  the  meetings  were  well  attended. 

Catalogue  of  local  fauna  and  flora. — ^The  completion  of  a  catalogue 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  region  as  far  as  known  was  commenced 
by  the  director  in  cooperation  with  several  others.    The  work  as 
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projected  contemplates  much  more  than  a  catalogue  in  the  sense  of  a 
mere  list  of  species ;  certain  data  of  practical  or  scientific  interest  are, 
when  available,  recorded  for  each  animal  and  plant  form.  In  order 
to  admit  of  indefinite  expansion,  the  whole  record  will  be  put  in  the 
form  of  a  card  catalogue,  with  eleven  cards  for  each  species.  A  fair 
start  has  already  been  made  in  this  work,  many  of  the  principal  re- 
ports and  synopses  having  been  abstracted,  anc(  records  of  about  750 
species  having  been  entered. 

Biological  suroey  of  Vineyard  Sound, — ^The  Fish  Hawk  arrived  at 
Woods  Hole  on  the  19th  of  July  and  remained  until  September  10, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  period  she  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
laboratory.  It  was  thought  that  the  admirable  facilities  for  dredg- 
ing possessed  by  this  vessel  could  be  put  to  greatest  advantage  by 
carrying  out  a  systematic  sxirvey  of  the  bottom  of  Vineyard  Sound,  a 
task  which  had  not  been  undertaken  since  the  days  when  Professor 
Verrill  and  his  associates  gathered  the  material  for  their  reports  on 
the  invertebrate  fauna  of  these  waters. 

Accordingly,  dredgings  were  made  at  intervals  of  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  along  parallel  lines  crossing  the  sound,  these  lines  being  1  mile 
apart.  Various  sorts  of  dredges  were  employed,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  bottom ;  the  usual  physical  data— density  of  water, 
character  of  bottom,  temperature,  etc. — ^were  recorded  for  each  sta- 
tion, and  material  for  a  complete  record  of  the  biological  data  was 
preserved.  In  all,  82  stations  were  occupied  in  Vineyard  Sound, 
ran^ng  from  Nobska  Point  to  Gay  Head.  It  is  intended  that  these 
dredgings  shall  be  continued  and  supplemented  by  thorough  work 
upon  the  shore  life  of  this  region,  thus  completing  a  biological  sur- 
vey of  these  waters.  The  relation  which  such  a  survey  would  bear 
to  the  catalogue  above  discussed  is  obvious. 

Li  addition  to  the  above  dredgings,  a  trip  was  made  to  Crab  Ledge, 
a  shoal  about  7  miles  east  of  Chatham,  on  Cape  Cod,  where  7  sta- 
tions were  occupied. 

Miscellaneom  investiffations, — ^The  results  of  the  following  investi- 

Sations,  which  were  conducted  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  laboratory 
uring  the  summer  of  1903,  will  be  embodied  in  special  reports  to  be 
pubUsned  by  the  Bureau : 

1.  The  Btomatopoda  of  the  Albatross  Hawaiian  expedition.  2.  Brachyura  of 
the  Woods  Hole  region.  By  Robert  Payne  Blgelow,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  In  biology, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Studies  upon  carp.  By  Leon  J.  Cole,  Austin  teaching  fellow  in  zoology,  Har- 
vard University. 

The  food  of  certain  fishes  of  little  or  no  food  value.  By  Irving  A.  Field, 
Denison  University. 

Causes  of  certain  fish  diseases.  By  Frederic  P.  Gorham,  Ph.  D.,  associate 
professor  of  biology.  Brown  University. 

The  parasites  of  fishes.  By  Edwin  Linton,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  biology,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College. 

Physiology  of  the  lateral-line  organs  of  fishes.  By  George  H.  Parker,  Ph.  D., 
assistant  professor  of  zoology,  Harvard  University. 

A  synopsis  of  the  annelids  of  the  Woods  Hole  region.  By  J.  Percy  Moore, 
Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  total  niunber  of  investigators  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  laboratorj^  during  the  summer  was  30,  the  greatest 
number  at  any  one  time  being  20.  These  men  represented  two  gov- 
ernment departments  and  16  educational  institutions,  ranging  from 
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Alabama  to  Vermont  and  west  to  Illinois.    The  nature  of  their  inves- 
tigations is  indicated  below : 

Artificial  sea  tcaters  as  tested  in  aquaria. — At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  de  C. 
Ravenel,  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  the  St  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, experiments  were  made,  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  far  it  may 
be  practicable  to  make  artiticial  sea  water  capable  of  sustahiing  marine  plant 
and  animal  life.  This  work  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True,  physiolo- 
gist of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Rlchtman,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  Grant  Smith,  graduate  student  of  Harvard 

University. 

Experiments  were  made  with  artificial  sea  water  prepared  in  two  ways: 
(1)  By  dissolving  in  distilled  water  the  complete  salts  of  the  sea,  obtained  by 
evaporation;  (2)  by  dissolving  in  distilled  water  chemically  prepared  salts  in 
proportions  determined  by  analysis.  The  Ohallenger  analyses  by  Dittmar  were 
used.  Aquaria  were  provided  with  artificial  waters  prepared  according  to  each 
of  these  methods  and  with  sea  water  dipped  from  the  current  at  the  end  of  the 
wharf  at  the  Woods  Hole  station.  Two  sets  of  such  aquaria  were  prepared: 
(1)  Standing  aquaria  kept  at  constant  salt  content  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
water;  (2)  aquaria  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  was  kept  flowing, 
providing  thereby  a  system  of  closed  circulation. 

Aquaria  thus  prepared  were  stocked  with  both  plant  and  animal  life,  the 
plants  most  used  being  green  forms  common  at  Woods  Hole — Cladophora,  Enter- 
amorphat  Viva,  and  Aghardiella  tenera.  Many  types  of  animal  life  were 
studied.  Including  especially  sea  anemones  (Metridium),  starfish  (Asterias), 
medusae  (Oonioneinus) ,  squid  (Loligo),  and  fish  (silversldes,  scup,  pipe-fish, 
etc.).  The  general  result  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Sea  anemones  seemed  to 
flourish  in  all  the  media  during  the  period  under  observation.  Starfish  survived 
and  behaved  normally  in  the  water  made  from  evaporated  sea  salt,  but  in  some 
cases  showed  symptoms  of  injury  in  the  synthetic  solution.  Oonionemus  survived 
for  several  weeks  in  both  solutions,  but  appeared  to  suffer  from  its  contact  with 
other  forms  of  life  in  the  aquaria.  The  squid  could  not  be  made  to  survive  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  any  medium,  artificial  or  natural.  It  died  in  the  syn- 
thetic solution-  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  with  violent  symptoms,  but  survived  in 
the  other  artificial  solution  as  long  as  in  the  natural  sea  water.  Fish,  Including 
delicate  forms  like  Menidia,  seemed  in  all  cases  to  live  as  well  in  the  artificial 
solutions  as  in  the  natural.  Several  other  forms  of  fish  and  invertebrates  were 
tested  in  various  ways,  with  the  general  result  that  the  artificial  solution  made 
from  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  permitted  survival  to  a  degree  not  clearly 
different  from  that  seen  in  sea  water.  The  synthetic  artificial  solution  seemed 
equally  favorable  to  most  forms,  but  distinctly  less  so  to  a  few. 

The  edible  lamellibranchs  as  a  source  of  infection. — This  research  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  George  Wilton  Field,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health, 
assisted  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Fuller,  and  involved  a  study  of  the  relations  between 
shellfish,  and  sewage  bacteria,  with  experiments  designed  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions:  (1)  Are  sewage  bacteria  {Bacillus  oolij  the  type  form)  normal 
and  usual  inhabitants  of  shellfish?  (2)  How  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
B.  coli  into  the  water  does  it  appear  in  the  clam?  (3)  How  long  does  B.  coli 
live  in  ordinary  sea  water?  (4)  How  long,  under  normal  conditions,  does  B. 
ooli  remain  alive  and  active  In  the  Intestines  of  shellfish?  (5)  Is  It  probable  that 
the  shellfish  digest  B.  coli  and  thus  incidentally  act  as  purifiers  of  the  sewage- 
polluted  waters,  and  further,  that  by  digesting  B.  coli,  shellfish  may,  after  a 
t!me  become  free  from  sewage  bacteria  and  therefore  liarmless  as  food  for  man? 
(6)  Examination  to  ascertain  what  anatomical  region  is  most  certain  to  give 
a  true  index  to  the  presence  of  B.  coli. 

The  methods  used  by  Doctor  Field  and  Doctor  Fuller  for  securing  proper  con 
dltlons  of  infection  with  Bacillus  coli  and  for  maintaining  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  life  for  the  clams  proved  satisfactory.    The  results  will  probably  be 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  in  its  annual  report,  and 
are  believed  to  be  of  considerable  Importance. 

The  lobster  problem. — At  the  request  of  Capt  J.  W.  Collins,  chairman  of  the 
fish  and  game  commission  of  Massachusetts,  Doctor  Field  secured,  at  Woods 
Hole  and  Cutty  hunk.  Important  data  concerning  the  lobster  Industry,  bearing 
upon  the  biological  Importance  of  preserving  the  adult  lobsters  and  permitting 
the  catching  of  Immature  ones.  Figures  were  obtained  indicating  the  commer- 
cial value.  In  terms  of  edible  meat,  of  lobsters  8.5,  9.5,  and  10.5  inches  long ;  also 
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the  weights  and  measurements  (length,  weight,  and  diameters  of  chelse,  thorax, 
and  abdomen)  of  upward  of  800  newly-caught  lobsters  coming  from  different 
sections,  and  some  observations  were  made  upon  the  relative  numbers  of  mature 
and  immature  lobsters  in  the  ocean.  In  connection  with  the  recommendation 
of.  a  law  which  would  insure  the  perpetual  protection  of  the  adult  lobster,  experi- 
ments were  made  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  pot  which  would  exclude 
lobsters  above  11  inches  in  length  and  permit  the  escape  of  those  under  9  inches. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  the  automatic  regulation  of  lobster  catching  to 
practically  only  those  sizes  between  9  and  11  inches.  * 

The  food  ofjntarine  hirds. — Lynds  Jones,  M.  S.,  instructor  in  soology,  Oberlin 
College.  These  investigations  were  made  on  Weepecket,  Penikese,  and  Muskeget 
islands.  Stomachs  of  young  terns  were  examined,  and  the  feeding  of  the  young 
by  the  parent,  as  well  as  the  feeding  of  the  adult  birds,  was  carefully  noted. 
Mr.  Jones  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  tern  population  of  the  various 
islands  where  they  nest:  Weepedcet,  2,000;  Penikese,  10,000;  Muskeget,  80,000; 
total,  92,000.  The  two  species  (Sterna  hirundo  and  8,  dougalH)  are  represented 
in  at>out  the  proportion  of  2  to  1.  The  feeding  habits  and  tlie  food  of  the  two 
are  the  same.  The  number  of  fishes  eaten  in  this  region  by  terns  in  the  course 
of  one  day  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Jones  as  follows:  Sand  launce  (Atumodytes 
americanus) ,  736,000:  chogset  (Tautogolahrus  adspersus),  73,600;  mullet  {Mugil 
curema),  ^,800;  pollock  {Pollachius  virens),  27,600;  dupeid  fish  {Olupea  or 
Pomholobus) ,  27,600,  and  flounder  (Paeudopleuroneotes  americanua) ,  18,400. 
Mr.  Jones  concludes  that  the  number  of  food  fishes  consumed  by  terns  is  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  The  food  of  the  gulls,  loons,  kingfishers,  osprey,  and  ducks  was 
not  studied. 

The  bactericidal  properties  of  sera  of  marine  animals. — O.  F.  Ruedlger,  M.  D., 
Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Chicago  (Rush  Medical  College). 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  find  a  normal  blood  serum  in  cold-blooded 
animals  which  would  be  destructive  to  streptococci.  Sera  from  butter-fish, 
dogfish^  conger  eel,  flounder,  mackerel,  dusky  shark,  sand  sliark,  scup,  sque- 
teague,  butterfly-ray,  sting-ray,  common  skate,  squid,  lobster,  spider  crab,  king 
crab,  snapping  turtle,  painted  turtle,  and  spotted  turtle  were  used.  Strepto- 
cocci were  found  to  grow  well  in  all  of  these  sera,  excepting  those  of  th<»  painted 
turtle  and  spotted  turtle.  These  two  sera  seemed  to  kill  large  numbers  of 
organisms  from  some  cultures  of  streptococci,  other  cultures,  however,  not  being 
affected.  Heating  the  serum  destroyed  its  bactericidal  properties.  An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  immunize  the  dog-fish,  but  lack  of  time  prevented  conclusive 
results. 

A  statistical  study  of  Fundulus  majalis,  toith  a  view  to  the  determination  of 
selective  character's. — Francis  Bertody  Sumner,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  zoology. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  director  of  Woods  Hole  Laboratory. 

In  addition  to  this  work  the  compilation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  Woods  Hole  region,  elsewhere  referred  to,  was  conducted  by  Doctor 
Sumner,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Osburu,  graduate  student, 
Columbia  University,  and  otliera. 

The  color  changes  of  fishes. — F.  C.  Carlton,  graduate  student.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Experiments  upon  phototactic  responses  of  star-fish. — Qrant  Smith,  graduate 
student,  Harvard  University. 

Studies  of  the  morphology  of  Hydromedusw. — Henry  Famham  Perkins,  Ph.  D., 
instructor  in  biologj',  University  of  Vermont. 

Minute  structure  of  the  rods  of  the  retina  of  fishes. — Arthur  D.  Howard,  M.  S., 
graduate  student,  Harvard  University. 

A  study  of  a  parasite  of  tlie  oyster  (Bucephalus  cucullus  McO.). — John  Y. 
Graham,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  biology,  University  of  Alabama. 

Collection  of  material  for  histological  studies. — Ulrlc  Dahlgren,  M.  S.,  assist- 
ant professor  of  histology,  I^rinceton  University. 

(1)  Dimorphism  in  Metridium  marginatum.  (2)  The  hlood  parasites  of  the 
turtle. — Clarence  W.  Halm,  A.  M.,  graduate  student.  Harvard  University. 

The  effect  of  heredity  on  the  dimorphism  exhibited  in  the  optic  chiasma  of 
teleosts. — ^Austin  P.  Larrabee,  A.  M.,  graduate  student.  Harvard  University. 

The  reaction  of  eyeless  fish  to  light. — Joseph  A.  Long,  graduate  student.  Har- 
vard University. 

Comparative  study  of  muscular  tonus. — Sajnual  Steen  Maxwell,  Ph.  D.,  in- 
structor In  physiology,  Harvard  Medical  Scliool. 

Studies  on  the  phosphorescence  of  ctctiophores, — ^Amos  W.  Peters,  Ph.  D., 
Instructor  in  physiology,  University  of  Illinois. 
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Studies  of  the  grefforines, — George  G.  Soott,  M.  A.,  tator  in  tbe  Goll^pe  of  the 

City  of  New  York. 
PhototaxU  in  Oopepoda, — ^Jobn  A.  Sbott,  A.  M.,  professor  of  biology  and 

pbyslcs,  Westminster  College. 

(1)   Crustacean  metamorphosis.     (2)   Studies  of  the  head  and  oHmemiary 

oamal  of  Diptera, — ^Millett  T.  Thompson,  Pli.  D.,  instructor  in  aoology,  collegiate 

tfepartm^it,  Clark  University. 

BEAUFORT  LABORATORY    (dR.  CASWELL  GRAVE,  DIRECTOR). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  laboratory  at  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  had  been  open  for  over  a  month,  and  it  was  contmued  in  opera- 
tion until  September  30.  During  July  and  August  aU  of  the  rooms 
were  occupied  by  investigators  and  student  assistants.  The  facilities 
of  the  laboratory  had  been  improved  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by 
the  installation  of  a  pumping  plant,  and  durmg  the  summer  of  1903 
it  was  possible  to  keep  hving  material  for  study  in  the  laboratory 
and  to  maintain  an  instructive  exhibit  in  the  aquaria,  where  from  50 
to  200  live  animals,  principally  small  and  moderate-si2sed  fishes,  with 
a  few  species  of  invertebrates,  were  on  exhibition  daily.  Owing  to 
the  lack  of  light  and  aeration  in  the  large  tanks,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  maintain  an  exhibit  of  the  larger  species  of  fishes,  but  plans 
for  overcoming  this  difficulty  are  now  under  consideration.  The 
laboratory  fleet  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  sharpie  and 
two  skiffs,  and  during  the  season  of  active  operations  consisted  of 
the  laundi  Petrel^  the  sharpie  Cero^  and  8  rowboats,  all  of  which 
were  in  almost  constant  use.  The  Petrel  and  the  Cero  were  employed 
in  carrying  on  a  biological  survey  of  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beaufort  and  in  collecting  materials  for  the  use  of  investigators  in 
the  laboratory.  The  Petrel  was  also  used  in  experiments  m  oyster 
culture,  carried  on  jointly  by  this  Bureau  and  the  North  Carolina 
Geological  Survey. 

The  oyster  experiments  and  investigations  in  Pamlico  Sound  prom- 
ise important  economic  results.  Thirty  plants  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  jeax^  making  a  total  of  35  plants  in  13  localities  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  laboratory.  Irogress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
collection  of  data  relating  to  the  status  of  private  plants  and  in  col- 
lating the  experiences  of  those  who  have  at  various  times  attempted 
oyster  culture  in  Pamlico  Sound  and  vicinity,  all  of  which  have  a 
beariujg  upon  the  feasibility  of  State  encouragement  of  the  industry. 
The  biological  survey  contemplates  the  assembling  of  a  museum,  the 
collection  of  all  possible  information  concerning  the  rich  fauna  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beaufort,  and  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  and  charts 
showing  the  local  distribution  of  the  various  species,  their  time  of 
occurrence,  food,  enemies,  parasites,  breeding  habits,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  economic  status  of  those  species  which  are  utilized  by  man.  During 
the  season  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  undertaking, 
and  besides  the  collection,  preservation  and  labeling  of  specimens, 
numerous  notes  have  been  made  relating  to  the  fishes  of  Beaufort 
and  adjacent  waters.  In  addition  to  many  species  which  they  do 
not  recognize,  50  species  of  fish  are  known  to  the  fishermen,  and 
about  30  of  these  have  or  have  had  an  economic  value  at  Beaufort. 
Work  of  a  similar  character  is  being  carried  on  with  the  inverte- 
brates, and,  as  opportimity  presents,  the  scope  of  the  survey  wiU  be 
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extended  both  geographically  and  with  reference  to  species.  It  is 
believed  that  the  catalogue,  as  it  becomes  more  exhaustive,  will  fur- 
nish mformation  of  great  economic  and  scientific  value. 

During  recent  vears  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  importancB 
and  value  of  the  c*lam  as  a  fisherv  product  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort, 
and  m  recognition  of  this  steps  have  been  taken  toward  an  investigf^- 
tionM  the  natural  history  ot  the  species  and  of  the  economic  signifi- 
cancS^  of  present  methods  of  the  nsheries.  In  May,  1903,  arrange- 
ments  wefe  made  to  carry  on  experiments  in  dam  culture  join^ 
with  certain  persons  industrially  engaged  in  the  business.  SiuEicient 
time  has  not  dapsed  for  the  attainment  of  any  results. 

The  observations  on  the  diamond-back  terrapin  begun  in  1902  have 
not  been  actively  prosecuted,  as  superior  opportunities  have  been  pre- 
sented elsewhere  for  the  conduct  of  this  work  by  the  Bureau. 

During  the  summer  of  1903  thirteen  persons  at  the  laboratory 
carried  on  special  lines  of  investigation,  which  are  summarized  below : 

The  early  deyelopment  of  an  ascidian  (Cynthia  sp.)  was  investigated  by  Prof. 
W.  K.  Brooks,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  during  two  weeks  in  September,  in 
order  to  compare  certain  structural  characters  of  the  eggs  and  larvfe  and  certain 
features  in  the  development  with  corresponding  stages  in  Salpu. 

The  study  of  Pharonis  architecta,  begun  by  Mr.  R.  P.  (Dowles,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  two  years  ago,  was  completed,  and  the  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  species  of  Ascarus  parasitic  in  the  toadfish,  also  a  research  on  the  cell 
lineage  of  Awiotheca  murosa,  a  species  ^f  annelid  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Beau- 
fort, were  taken  up. 

Studies  of  peculiar  coelenterate  larvse,  which  present  divergences  from  other 
larval  ooelenterates  already  described,  were  conducted  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Gary,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  specimens  were  taken  in  the  tow  nets,  and  from 
the  small  actinians  developed  from  them  it  appears  that  the  species  Is  Paraotis 
rapiformia. 

The  effect  of  X-rays  on  the  development  of  the  chick  was  studied  by  Mr.  P.  K. 
Gilman,  with  results  that  are  expected  to  exert  influence  on  certain  lines  of 
surgery. 

Living  eggs  of  Fa8ciolaria  tuUpa  and  the  method  of  Ingestion  by  the  few  fer- 
tile eggs  of  the  large  number  in  the  same  capsule  which  never  undergo  develop- 
ment were  subjects  of  Investigation  by  Dr.  O.  G.  Glaser,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

Studies  on  the  breeding  habits  of  the  pipefish  were  continued  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Gudger,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  method  by  which  the  female  trans- 
fers her  eggs  to  the  brood  pouch  of  the  male  being  especially  observed.  Mate- 
rial was  preserved  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  study  of  the  embryology  of  the 
species. 

About  275  species  of  insects  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.,  and  notes  were  made  relating  to  the  habits, 
comparative  abundance,  and  other  matters  concerning  32  species.  Special 
attention  was  paid  to  species  of  economic  importance,  viz,  the  harlequin,  cab- 
bage bug,  chinch  bug,  cotton  louse,  cabbage  louse,  spotted  melon  beetle,  striped 
melon  beetle,  spotted  belidnota,  herbivorous  ladiy  beetle,  pine  weevil,  potato 
beetle,  tortoise  beetles  (3  species),  horseflies,  (3  species),  apple-tree  tent-cater- 
pillar, bean-leaf  beetle,  house  fly,  large  cornstalk  borer,  corn-hill  beetle,  and 
blister  beetle. 

Collections  representing  30  species  of  Hydromeduss  were  made  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Rittenhouse,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universi^,  who  also  preserved  material  for  work 
on  the  development  of  TurritopsiH, 

The  plankton  of  the  harbor  was  studied  by  Dr.  Adolf  Reiehard,  and  materia 
was  collected  for  a  research  on  the  development  of  Appendicnlaria, 

The  collection  of  annelids  at  the  laboratory  was  rearranged,  labeled,  and 
studied  by  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Shore,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  also  made 
iidditionaJ  collections  whenever  the  tides  and  weather  permitted,  obtaining 
several  hitherto  unrepresented  species  and  bringing  the  total  number  up  to  52. 

The  algie  of  the  region  were  studied  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Hoyt,  of  the  University  of 
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Georgia,  64  species  being  collected.  Notes  on  the  structure,  habitat,  and  repro- 
duction characteristics  of  each  were  filed  In  the  laboratory  catalogue. 

Fi idles  of  the  vicinity  of  Beaufort  were  collected  by  Mr.  George  T.  Bean,  a 
number  of  species  obtained  whose  occurrence  was  before  unknown,  bringing  the 
list  up  to  110.  Records  of  the  food,  breeding  habits,  and  economic  inqiortanoe 
were  preserved. 

The  study  of  a  destructive  parasite  of  the  oyster,  a  trematode  of  the  genus 
Oastero9tomuni,  was  continued  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Tennent,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, who  has  traced  the  complete  life  history  of  this  worm.  The  adult  form 
lives  in  the  altmoitary  canal  of  several  spedes  of  Beaufort  fiahea. 


REPORT  ON  STATISTICS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 


By  A.  B.  Alexander,  Assistant  in  Charge, 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  work  of  this  division  during  1904  included  a  statistical  canvass 
of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  for  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1908, 
and  of  the  salmon-canning  industry  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cal- 
ifornia for  the  season  of  1903;  an  investigation  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  for  1902,  including  inquiries  into  ihe 
alligator  and  otter  industries  of  the  interior  waters  of  Florida ;  a  can- 
vass of  the  New  England  fisheries  and  those  of  the  interior  waters 
of  New  York  and  Vermont  for  1902;  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
1903,  and  of  the  shad  and  alewife  fisheries  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
season  of  1904.  At  the  close  of  the  year  an  investigation  of  the  Great 
Lakes  fisheries  was  in  progress,  and  a  study  of  the  fishery  products  on 
exhibition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  had  been  under- 
taken. These  inquiries  were  conducted  through  the  regular  corps  of 
statistical  field  agents.  Monthly  returns  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  fish  caught  and  landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.«  by 
American  vessels  have  been  submitted  by  local  agents.  The  results 
of  the  various  canvasses  are  sununarized  in  the  following  pages,  and 
a  detailed  report  on  the  fisheries  of  the  interior  waters  of  New  York 
and  Vermont  is  in  course  of  publication.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
monthly  bulletins  of  fishery  products  landed  at  Boston  and  Glouces- 
ter, the  following  have  heen  issued  by  the  division  during  the  year : 

No.  145.  Statement  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  certain  fishery  prodncts 
landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  American  vessels  during  the  year 
1903. 

No.  147.  Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  States,  1902. 

No.  149.  Fisheries  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  1902. 

No.  151.  Fisheries  of  the  New  England  States,  1902. 

• 

VESSEL  FlSHl>iRIES  OF  BOSTON   AND  GLOUCESTER. 

The  quantity  of  fishery  products  landed  at  Boston  and  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  by  American  fishing  vessels  as  their  own  catch  in  1903  was 
6,990  fares,  consisting  of  111,442,114:  pounds  of  fresh  fish,  valued 
at  $2,686,791,  and  46,050,228  pounds  of  salted  fish,  valued  at 
$1,743,240— a  total  of  157,492,342  pounds,  valued  at  $4,480,081. 
From  banks  east  of  66°  west  longitude  there  were  721  fares,  amount- 
ing to  53,282,288  pounds,  valued  at  $1,559,596,  and  from  banks  off 
the  New  Englana  coast  west  of  that  meridian  6,269  fares,  with 
104,210,054  pounds,  valued  at  $2,870,435.    As  compared  with  the 
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returns  for  1902  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  844  fares  and  of 
10,462,583  pounds  in  the  total  quantity  of  fish  landed,  but  an  increase 
of  $50,949  m  the  total  value.  The  falling  off  in  quantity  is  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  inclement  weather,  which,  during  the  winter  months 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  summer,  frequently  detained  the  vessels  in 
port  and  also  interfered  with  their  operations  while  on  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  fish  at  various  times  may 
partljr  account  for  the  increase  in  value.  In  this  connection^  how- 
ever, it  is  noticed  that  9,650,061  pounds  of  the  decrease  was  m  fish 
from  the  more  distant  fishing  grounds — east  of  66^  west  longitude. 
The  trips  from  that  region  were  less  numerous  and  averaged  consid- 
erably smaller  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  also  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  trips  and  in  the  quantity  of  products 
Iknded  from  banks  off  the  New  England  coast,  but  the  average  size  of 
the  fares  was  greater. 

The  receipts  of  fish  at  Boston  from  American  fishing  vessels  during 
the  year  was  3,818  trips,  consisting  of  78,888,472  pounds  of  fresh  fish, 
valued  at  $2,001,485,  and  1,888,400  pounds  of  salted  fish,  valued  at 
$49,642 ;  a  total  of  80,266,872  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $2,051,127.  Of 
this  product  224  trips,  amounting  to  10,470,560  pounds,  valued  at 
$289,820,  were  from  banks  east  of  66®  west  longituae,  and  8,594  trips, 
with  69,796,812  pounds,  valued  at  $1,761,807,  were  from  banks  off  the 
New  England  coast 

The  number  of  trips  landed  at  Gloucester  was  8,172,  having 
88,058,642  pounds  of  fresh  fish,  valued  at  $685,806,  and  44,166,828 
pounds  of  salted  fish,  valued  at  $1,698,598;  a  total  of  77,225,470 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,878,904.  From  the  eastern  banks  there  were 
497  trips,  with  42,811,728  pounds,  valued  at  $1,269,776,  and  from 
banks  off  the  New  England  coast  2,675  trips,  with  84,418,742  pounds, 
valued  at  $1,109,128. 

At  Boston  there  was  a  decrease  of  168  trips  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  but  an  increase  of  1,292,876  pounds  in  the  quantity 
and  of  $8,489  in  the  value  of  the  fish;  and  at  Gloucester  a  decrease  of 
181  trips  and  of  11,755,409  pounds  in  the  quantity,  but  an  increase  of 
$42,460  in  value. 
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Summary f  by  Jkhimg  growidif  of  certain  Juhery  products  landed  at  Bostofif  Mass.,  by 

American  fishing  vessels,  1908, 


Fiflhing  grounds. 


Awtof  66P  W.  longitude: 

LaHayeBank 

WwternBank 

Green  Bank , 

Grand  Bank , 

StPetenBank 

Off  Newfoundland 

Cape  Shore 

Greenland  and  Iceland 

l^tal 

West  of  eep  W.  longitude: 

Browns  Bank , 

Georges  Bank , 

GaataesBank 

Clark  Bank. 

Fippenies  Bank , 

Middle  Bank 

PlattsBank 

Jefltoys  Ledge , 

South  Channel , 

Nantucket  Shoals 

Off  Highland  Light  ... 

Off  Chatham , 

Bay  of  Fundy , 

Shore,  general 

Total 

Grand  total , 


No.  of 
trips. 


84 

S3 

1 

6 

1 

16 

84 

1 


224 


eo 

660 

89 

22 

4 

428 

1 

280 

682 

68 

78 

80 

1 

1,292 


8,604 


8,818 


Cod. 


Lha. 


920,000 
667,000 


66^000 

'i,'406,'oo6' 


2,960,000 


1,160,000 

6,488.600 

291,600 

160,600 

50,000 

568,800 

6,000 

414,800 

4,624,000 

813,200 

229,600 

870,800 

20.000 

4,846,060 


18,481,850 


21,881,860 


Value. 


826,441 
16,006 


1,926 


44,607 


Salted. 


Lhs. 


52,000 


Value. 


81.060 


87,966 


62,000 


80,966 

166,794 

8,848 

4,540 

1,425 

20,254 

175 

16,714 

182,223 

21,521 

5,287 

11,070 

800 

123,232 


532,843 


620,811 


20,000 

7,000 

14,000 


1.060 


TOO 
245 
421) 


41.000 


98,000 


1,866 


2,426 


Cusk,  fresh. 


Lbs. 


267,000 
37.000 


218,000 


612,000 


266,000 

241,900 

137,000 

^000 

4,000 

26,100 

2,000 

90,400 

168,800 


2,000 
10,600 


223,900 


1,162,100 


Value. 


84,051 
722 


8,032 


7,806 


4,189 

3,927 

2,066 

79 

60 

459 

30 

1,632 

2,412 


66 
198 


8,701 


18,708 


1,674,100 


26,608 


Fishing  grounds. 


Eastof  66°  W.  longitude: 

La  Have  Bank 

Western  Bank 

Green  Bank 

Grand  Bank 

€K.  Petere  Bank 

Off  Newfoundland 

Cape  Shore 

Greenland  and  Iceland 


Total. 


Haddock, 
fresh. 


Lbs. 


Value. 


876.600820,882 
148,600     4,450 


Hake,  fresh. 


Pollock, 
fresh. 


Lbs. 


872,600 
188,000 


Value. 


Lbs. 


86,688 
8,563 


Val- 
ue. 


67,00081,126 
61,610 


1,199,000 


32,667 


456.500 


2.219.000  67,9991.017,000 


West  of  66°  W.  longitude: 

BrownflBank 

Georges  Bank 

Cashes  Bank 

dark  Bank 

Fippenies  Bank 

Middle  Bank 

PlattsBank 

Jeffreys  Ledge 

South  Channel 

Nantucket  Shoe  Is 

Off  Highland  Light . . . 

Off  Chatham 

Bay  of  Fundy 

Shore,  general 


Total. 


Grand  total 


1.423, 

U,283, 

174, 

278, 

12, 

2,489, 

1. 
864, 

9,892. 
290, 
816, 

1.201, 


000 


600 
200 
000 
100 
500 
050 


000 
800 
600 


6,781,250 


34,997,200793,604 


37.216,200 


28,: 


200 
800i218,152 
896 
686 
468 
278 
46 
265 


6,1 

6,( 

64,: 


27,: 


300|255,4104,821,600 


7, 
21, 
82, 


186 
472 
922 


133,026 


851,603 


118,000 
827,800 
867,000 
108,000 

91,000 
816,700 

28,000 
768,600 


86,400 
62,800 
179,400 
4,000 
1,387,150 


7,070 


16,171 


122,500 


281.010 


1,966 

14,960 

6,193 

1,637 

1,066 

6,425 

280 

11,463 

66,027 

616 

1.204 

8,625 

120'.. 
28,667|1, 


44,600 

194,200 

29,600 

6,000 

8,000 

197,800 

1,000 

496,400 

116,900 

68,100 

26,900 

47,400 


861,20028,666 


8, 600, 760il42, 088,8, 077, 600  61, 609 


69^060  86, 560< 

1,1681213,20015,114^ 
l,400i 
6,700. 
4001 
7,150 
1,521 


1,902 


949 

892 

418 

80 

40 

736 

10 

700 

068 

629 

716 

1,616 


3, 


4. 

7, 
2, 


Halibut. 


Fresh. 


Lba 


20,000 
107,000 
6,000 
135,000 

14,600 


4, 186  668, 750137, 865 180,000}  14,400 


84,800 

121,820 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

4,000 


2,800 

26,700 

200 

8,800 

2,900 

18,000 

67,186 


278.20619,897; 


9, 617, 760 158, 259  8, 808, 510  55. 695  «41 ,  955 


Val- 
ue. 


Salted. 


Lbs. 


Value. 


18U,  000814. 400 


2,863 
8,011 
9H, 
70. 
54'. 
278. 


354 

2,H2-I 

1ft 

430 

388 

1.300 

3,211 


57. 762 IW,  000 


14,400 


21301—06- 
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Summary f  by  fishing  graundBf  of  certain  fishery  products  landed  tU  BoHon,  Mass.,  by 

American  filing  veeeeUj  1903 — Continued. 


Mackerel. 

Other  fish. 

FlshiDg  grounds. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

East  of  66®  W.  longitude: 
1a  Have  Bank              

600 

968.000 

1,000 

836 

28,040 

80 

Off  Newfoundland 

1,424,000 

120,800 

Gape  Shore 

192,000 

110,485 

146,200 

88,475 

Total 

192,000 

10,485 

145.200 

8.475 

964,600 

23.156 

1.424,000 

20,300 

West  of  66°  W.  longitude: 
Geonres  Bank. 

1,244,078 

4,800 

14.966 

4.600 

630,725 

92,922 

564 

1,443 

531 

19,788 

Middle  Bank 

858,260 
9,810 
5,600 

899,183 

15,9(9 
882 
396 

64,866 

JeffreFs  Ledtre 

1 

Sou  til  Channel 

1 

Shore.  ffenenU 

"  4i,266* 

4,(M2 

1 

Total 

1,267.843 

82,113 

41,200 

4,012 

1,899,164 

115,243 

Grand  total 

1,459,848 

92,548 

186,400~ 

12,517 

2,888,764 

188,899 

1,424,000 

20,300 

Total. 

/3.amvt«l 

A..A^1 

Fiiihinfr  inonndVi 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Gran  a  u/uu. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

East  of  66° W.  longitude: 
La  Have  Bank 

2,552,650 
1,200,210 

20,000 
107.000 

60.000 
1.118,000 
8,611,500 

162,664 

41,012 

1,400 

6,700 

2,325 

80,190 

101,804 

2,652,650 

1,252.210 

20.000 

107,000 

60.000 

2,642,000 

8,766.700 

180.000 

$62,654 

Western  Bank 

62,000 

11,060 

42,072 
1,400 
6,700 

Green  Bank 

Grand  Bank 

St.  Peters  Bank 

2,825 

50,490 

109.779 

Off  Newfoundland 

Gape  Shore 

1,424,000 
146.200 
180,000 

20,300 

8,475 

14,400 

Greenland  and  Iceland . 

14,400 

Total 

8,669,360 

245,586 

1,801,200 

44,286 

10^470,560 

289,820 

West  of  eeP  W.  longltnrle: 
Browns  Bank 

3,014.800 

19,401,593 

1,000,900 

552, 700 

160,300 

8,949,560 

32.500 

2,648,716 

18,543.500 

1, 192, 900 

1,140,900 

1,812.100 

37,000 

16,196.643 

67,182 

498,658 

28,013 

18,092 

8,112 

lll,9(i3 

490 

66,843 

460,881 

29,968 

29,163 

49,814 

2,220 

405,051 

20,000 

7,000 

14,000 

700 
246 
420 

8,064,800 

19, 408, 598 

1,014,900 

652,700 

160,800 

8,949.560 

82.500 

2,648,716 

18,643.600 

1,192.900 

1,140.900 

1.812,100 

37.000 

67,882 
498.908 

Georges  Bank 

Cashes  Bank 

28,488 
18.092 

Clark  Bank 

FlDpenies  Bank 

- 

8,112 

111,968 

490 

Middle  Bank 

PlattsBank 

Jeffreys  I^edge 

66,^48 

460,881 

29.968 

South  Channel 

• 

Nantucket  Shoalx 

Off  Highland  Liglit 

29,168 
49.814 

Off  Chatham 

Bay  of  Fundy 

2,220 
409,093 

Shore,  general 

41,200 

4.012 

1A  9S7  Hdil 

Total 

69,714,112 

1,766,900  i         82,200 

5,407 

69,796,812 

1,761,307 

Grand  total 

78,888,472 

2.001.485  1    1  w)S  iim 

49,642 

80.266  872  '       o  n.M  ^^n 

— » '"'*»  — " 
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Summary  f  by  fishing  grounds,  of  certain  fishery  products  landed  at  Oloucester,  Mass.,  by 

American  fishing  vessds,  190S, 


No.  of 
trips. 

Cod.                                                Cusk. 

Fishing  grouDdfl. 

Fresh.           r           Salted. 

Frwsli. 

Salted. 

Lbs. 

Value, 

Lta. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

East  of  66°  W.  longi- 
tude: 

La  Have  Bank 

Western  Bank 

Quereau  Bank 

Green  Bun  k 

125 
84 
78 

9 
89 
20 
67 

1 

71 
18 

2,967,297 

540,465 

1,852,484 

10,000 

11,000 

5,000 

46,000 

98,000 

876,280 

50,000 

$61,968 

12,824 

25,006 

200 

190 

118 

1,085 

1,722 

6,447 

1,060 

441,141 

600,400 

8,459,579 

89,400 

11,766,625 

54,466 

974,880 

117,812 

18,992 

111,104 

8,473 

895,744 

2,302 

35,387 

612,796 
43.000 
85,700 

18,618 
622 
497 

10,000 

4,000 

22,000 

$250 
130 
660 

Grand  Bank 

Bacalleu  Bank 

2,000 

26 

Off  Newfoundland  .. 

Cane  North 

4,000 
160,300 

52 
2,102 

Cane  Shore 

156,900 
160,642 

6,970 
5,541 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

8,784 

123 

1 

Total 

497 

5,456,626 

110,060 

17,585,872 

595,825 

867,796  11,917 

39,784 

1,168 

West  of  66°  W.  longi- 
tude: 
Brow^ns  Bank 

81 

448 

17 

1 

1 

512 

16 

2 

40 

1,607 

719,697 

1,058,495 

212,805 

18,282 

22,768 

5,513 

74,050 
9,821,711 

2,807 
856,248 

1 

170,646  .  2,217 
29,870        530 
69,480        955 

Georges  Bank 

Cashes  Ban  k  ...-,,,  ^ 

38,740 

1,166 

German  Bank 

55,000 

2,825 

Jeffreys  Lcdcre 

13,000 

804,066 

61,200 

483 
6,091 
2,270 

Inswich  Bay 

^uth  Channel 

12,420 

199 

Off  Chatham 

Bay  of  Fundy 

120,986 
1,229,070 

2,562 
31,040 

- 

65,715 
1,000 

870 
16 

Shore,  general 

466.000 

2,445 

Total 

2,675 

8,719,889 

88,909 

9,516,761 

363,825 

849,061  i  4,787 

88,740 

1,166 

Grand  total 

8,172 

9,175,865 

193,909 

27,102,138 

959,650 

1,206,857  16,704 

78,524 

2,829 

Haddock. 

Hake. 

Fishing  grounds. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Lto. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

East  of  66°  W.  longi- 
tude: 
Ja  Have  Bank   ..... 

1,082,965 

145.000 

18,000 

815,210 

2,268 

149 

2,630,430 

220,300 

96,600 

S25.996 

10.000 

8268 

"Westem  Bank 

1,964          4,000 
1,088        SI.  000 

90 

Quereau  Bank 

790 

Green  Bank 



4,000 
4,000 

90 

Grand  Bank 

5,000 

8,000 

20,000 

96,000 

65 

88 

160 

1,043 

110 

Bacalieu  Bank 

. 

Cape  North 

|. ......... 

Cane  Shore 

118,425 

1.556 

■  ■  "  * '  1 

Total 

1,314,390 

19,183 

8,075,280 

30,406  '      63,000 

1,848 

West  of  66°  W.  longi- 
tude: 
Browns  Bank 

287,220 

1,264,365 

46,120 

8,150 

160 

96,430 

2,000 

158,827 

2,665 

18,688 

1,021 

102 

2 

2,835 

16 

4,214 

'  247,060 

63,810 

581,218 

6,150 

2.050 

GeorgeB  Bank 

Cashefl  Bank 

4,000 

190 

848 
4,837 

77 

25,510 

681 

Jeffreys  Ledge 

1 

I 

Ipswich  Bay 

South  Channel 

1 

176,000 

988,480 

63,040 

1,947 

10,526 

789 

;;' 

Bay  of  Fundy 

1 

Shore,  general 

1 

"••"••■*■  ,•••*•••• 

1 

Total 

1,808,262 

28,948 

4,000 

90 

2,075.768 

21,024 

25,510 

581 

Grand  total 

3,122,662 

48,126 

4,000 

90 

5,150,968 

61,480 

78,510 

1,874 

580      EEP0RT8   OF   DEPARTMENT   OF    COMMERCE    AND    LABOR. 

Summary,  by  fishing  grounds,  of  certain  fishery  products  landed  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by 

American  fishing  vessels,  190S — Ooutinued. 


PoUock. 

Halibut 

Pishing  grounds. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

LbB. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

East  of  eeP  W.  longi- 
tude: 

La  Have  Bank 

Western  Bank 

28,500 

1179 

5,000 

7,000 

20,905 

1113 

158 

1,846 

95,626 
111,266 
438,629 
180,707 
654,835 
461,960 
140,524 

67,886 
9,652 
40,  M6 
15,223 
48,383 
25.108 
10,678 

16,000 
6,000 
8,000 

•1,000 
420 

Quereau  Bank 

Green  Bank 

3,000 

18 

2U3 

Grand  Bank ' ' 

24,000 

568,600 
24.540 

1,681 

Bacalieu  Bank 1 

48,115 
1,241 

Off  Newfoundland ...    -  -  -  I  -  -  - 

Cape  North 

6,iJu) 

39 



Cape  Shore 

1,000 
161.454 

96 
9,602 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

7,840 

412 

Total 

88,000 

236 

32.905 

2,117 

2,246,000 

167,074 

661,980 

47,922 

West  of  WP  W.  longi- 
tude: 
Browns  Bank ........ 

2,230 
2,800 

6,393.000 

15S,000 

7,000 

2,885,580 

10 
40 

89,563 

632 

49 

19,112 

15,689 
518,046 

1,498 
«9,76.> 

GeorxeaBank 

iDRWich  Bay 

100,836 

2,105 

Off  Chatham 

Bay  of  Fund V 

1 



Shore,  fireneral 

20,000 

250 

Total 

7,948,560 

59,396 

120.885 

2,855 

538,685 

41,268 

Grand  total 

7,981,560 

59,682 

153,740 

4,472 

2,779,685  206,337 

651,980 

47,922 

Mackerel. 

Other  fish. 

Fishing  grounds. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

East  of  66°  W.  longi- 
tude: 
La  Have  Bank 

1,675 

6144 

Western  Bank 

600 

835 

Quereau  Bank 

1 

1 

4,870 

1,700 

2,114,200 

485 

157 

55,272 

Bacalieu  Bank 

.: :  .: i 

Off  Newfoundland . . . 

6,462.600 

97,918 

Cane  Shore 

60,800 

63,469 

1,819,800 
50,000 

6108,241 
4,188 

Gulf  of  St.  lAwronce 

960,000 

n.soA 

Total 

60,800 

3,469 

1,869,800 

107,429 

2,122,445 

56,058 

7,418,200 

115,574 

West  of  660  W.  longi- 
tude: 
Geonres  Bank 

878,241 

64.041 

2.985 
81,500 

254 

114 

iDswich  Bay 

14,760 

50.400 

455,130 

1,206 

2,080 

81,433 

688,200 

9,886 

Bay  of  Fundy 

451,600 
4,615,900 

82,849 
345,905 

Shore,  geneml 

903,520 

12,494 

156,000 

2,627 

Total 

520.290 

34.719 

6,975,741 

442,295 

988,005 

12,862 

889,200 

11,968 

Grand  total 

580,590 

38,188 

7,845,541 

549.724     3,060,450 

68,920 

8,252,400 

127,587 

Total. 

^^.«.^    A^.A.l 

Fishing  grounds. 

Fresh. 

Salted. 

LI 

WX«UU  UPUh 

1. 

Lb6. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

>S. 

V 

'^alue. 

East  of  WP  W.  longi- 
tude: 

La  HayeBank 

Western  Bank 

Quereau  Bank 

Green  Bank 

7,364,289 

1,060,030 

1,9^18.183 

190,707 

670.835 

478,660 

2,300,7M 

128,500 

6119,498 
26.830 
68,189 
15,423 
48,638 
25,492 
66,985 
1,973 

482,141 

524,000 

8,586,484 

93,400 

11.7R4..'>2.'i 

618,938 
19,823 

114,603 
3.663 

397.385 
45,417 

134, 546 

7,846,480 
1,584,080 
5,484,667 

284,107 

12,455,360 

1,101,715 

9,762.194 

128,500 

6188,486 

46,668 

182,792 

18,966 

446,028 

70,909 

201,581 

L978 

Grand  Bank 

Bacalieu  Bank 

Off  Newf<nmdlan<l . . . 
Cape  North 

* 

«  •  •  « 

628,a')5 
7,161,470 

RKPOBT   OF    THE    COMMIAdI(»N£B    OF    FISHERIES. 
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Summary  f  by  fishing  groundSf  of  certain  fiakery  products  landed  at  QUmcexUry  Mass.f  by 

American  fishing  vessels,  J 903 — Ck>ntlnued. 


Total. 

/^_n  Ji 

A.A— 1 

FiiihlDg  groondfl. 

Fresh. 

-  Salted. 

Grand  whu. 

Lbtf. 

Value. 

Lhs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

East  of  GB9  W.  lonari- 
tude— Contl  nuca. 
Cape  Shore 

812,805 
211,454 

114.718 
10,662 

1,978,700 
1,162,266 

1109,211 
27,887 

2,791,005 
1,878,720 

8128,924 
38,549 

Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Total 

15,165,687 

398,403 

27,646,041 

871,878 

42,8U,728 

1,269,776 

West  of  eeP  W.  longi- 
tude: 

Browns  Bank 

Georges  Bank 

Cashes  Bank 

1,892,892 

2,940,371 

859,618 

21,572 
82,893 
12,326 

74,060 
10,369,087 

2,807 
424,181 

1,466,442 

18,809,406 

859,618 

65,000 

22,800 

6,426,696 

846,050 

158,000 

1,686,211 

10,084,017 

24,879 

507,074 

12,326 

2,825 

612 

German  Bank 

55,000 

2,825 

Jeffreys  Ledge 

22,300 
5,743,496 

612 

46,966 

6,751 

632 
16,103 
99,048 

Ipswich  Bay 

683,200 

9.386 

66,802 

6,751 

682 

South  Channel 

Off  Chatham 

846.050 

158.000 

1,234,611 

5,196,117 

Bay  of  Fundy 

Snore,  general 

451.600 
4,887,900 

82,349 
351,227 

48,452 
450,275 

Total 

17,892,955 

286.903 

16,520,787 

822,225 

84,413,742 

1,109,128 

Grand  total 

88,058.642 

685,306 

44,166,828 

1,693,598 

77,225,470 

2,878,904 

SuitemeM,  by  months^  of  quantities  and  values  of  certain  fishery  products  landed  aJt  Boston 
and  Oloucester,  Mass.,  by  American  fishing  vessels  during  the  year  1 90S, 


Months. 


January 292 

February 352 

March 321 

April 396 

May 235 

June 184 

July 321 

August 330 

September 325 

October 279 

November i  461 

I>ecember I  381 


Num- 
ber 
of 

trips. 


Total  landed  at 
Bostoir 


3,818 


January 180 

February 1  144 

March 359 

April :..  368 

May !  266 

June 190 

July 298 

August ,  168 

September ;  170 

October |  446 

November 488 

Deceiuber 145 


Total  landed  at 
Gloucester '3, 172 


Grand  total . 


Grounds  B.  of  G6P  W. 

long 

Grounds  W.  of  66°  W. 

long 

Landed  at  Boston  in 

1902 

Landed  at  Gloucester 

In  1902 


6,990 


721 
6,269 
8,981 
8,363 


Cod. 


Fresh. 


Lbs.        Value. 


1,487,200 
1,023,300 
2,836,800 
2,066,400 
2.062,000 
1,224,400 
1,802,600 
2,084,050 
2,968,100 
1,636,600 
1,352,900 
887,100 


21,881,860 


212,500 
163,190 
816,425 
1,982,512 
1,720.212 
648,677 
565,225 
656,120 
915,863 
417,746 
820,865 
257,180 


0.175,865 


30,557,215 


946,421 
88,686 
61,987 
58,312 
38,435 
50,013 
56,814 
M,861 
67,048 
59,700 
54.894 
34,640 


620,811 


6,513 
5,716 
17,063 
85,451 
81,861 
12,412 
10,549 
12,266 
19,886 
10.765 
22,671 
9,816 


193,969 


814,780 


8,406,526 
22.160.689 
28,288,900 
18.139.416 


196,028 
616,752 
571,415 
223,899 


Salted. 


Lbs. 


Value. 


Cusk. 


Fresh. 


Lbfl.  •     Value. 


14,000 
52,000 


27,000 


JH2U 
1,060 


945 


42,400 

29,800 

178,200 

226,000 

230,000 

99,500 

90,500 

36,400 

246,300 

126,600 

254,900 

114,000 


93,000  I    2,425 


772,640 

181,143 

491, 6a5 

1,882.959 

2,036,973 

2,847,875 

7,512,139 

1,680,798 

1,574,479 

2,588,657 

6,118,821 

564,644 


27,108,188 


27,195,183 


17,637,372 

9,657,761 

10,000 

80,288,261 


30,995 
5,284 
20,053 
45.888 
74,682 
76.525 

224.343 
65,232 
62,892 
98,165 

231.981 
28,660 


969,650 


962,075 


596,885 
865,190 
200 
864,952 


1,674,100 


8,000 


•4,000 

56,535 
853,907 
177,175 

64,610 
133,430 
171,840 
126,245 
100,185 

11,000 


1,206,857 


2,880,957 


1,869,796 
1,511,161 
1,128.965 
660,540 


8902 
971 
2,855 
8,576 
3,291 
1.707 
1,206 
591 
3,845 
2,174 
3,492 
1,898 


26.608 


112 


52 

880 

4,502 

2,293 

839 

1,835 

2,564 

1,898 

1,603 

176 


16,704 


43,212 


19,722 

28,490 

18,272 

6,712 


Salted. 


Lbs.     Value. 


6,840 
7,000 

18,924 
9,760 

12,000 


22,000 
2,000 


$171 
228 
616 
274 
815 


78,524 


660 
65 


2,829 


78,524   2,829 


39,784 
88,740 


21,000 


1,168 
1,166 


431 


BEP0KT3    OF    DEPABTMEIfT   OF   OOMMKEOK    AND   LABOE. 


H»ddock. 

HU» 

Nantbi. 

f™*. 

Balled. 

--■ 

Balled. 

Lbi. 

Valae. 

Ll«. 

Value. 

Valoe. 

UXL 

Value. 

MSia.'m 

is 

11 

li 
11 

gS! 

481,800 

100,800 

628,800 

W0,6B4 

IS 

isleno 

IS 

100 

liTsilM 

Tolal  landed  at 

in.2\t.m 

S61.S0S 

9,817,760 

158,159 

1.070,620 

anlRSO 

li 

104:430 
202,800 

11 

209 
4G0 

12,880 

li 

400,100 

1,181,968 

874,000 

as 

81,400 

1 

3,274 

6,000 

4,000        »a 

2,500 
26,510 

81,000 

11,600 

ToOll  l«iirt.:d  ftl 
Qlourvflcr 

3,12i,&T2 

U,126 

4,000           90 

6, 160,  ess 

61,410 

78,510 

1,874 

anndlot^ 

«.338.BKt 

m.(w 

4,000 

00 

14.768,781 

m,m 

7S,6IO 

I,8V4 

GroandB  E.  ol  M=  W. 

8,6Sa.MK) 
9S.805,«2 

«.MI,4M 

77,181 
as,  447 

67,484 

4, 001.  MO 
10,878.605 
8,223.860 
•,089,813 

48,677 
183.112 
141,804 

64.962 

58,000 

26,510 

1348 

LaSdldatB^stoiVln 

4,000 

90 

631 

Landed  at  (lloiirscUr 

2,000 

40 

184,000 

1,392 

PoUn 

k. 

Halll, 

^,i. 

Months 

Fr»h. 

Salted. 

Fre.h. 

Baited. 

LU. 

Valne. 

LlH. 

Value- 

LbB. 

value. 

Urn.     |v.lu«. 

«:too 

es!20u 

l&MOO 
M'i.GOO 

TK.euo 

1,  2-J.lOO 

2,375 
!:,4«l 

la 

8,W7 

1 

36,  OH) 

11 

14DiO0O 
18,600 

12,855 
8.4M 

4!»»t 

Is 

2,40« 

1 

zt 

•n,l.1  l.nd,-d  .1 
Bom-ni  

841,986 

67,762 

180,000 

14,400 

180,220 

1,776 

62,  Wo 

slwo 

,.,m 

166,776 

iS 

276! 9S6 
408,430 
287,881 
800,828 
86,390 

il 

16,066 

13,283 

US 

B,oas 

» 

58ft,  SOO 

'S44 
10 
3S 

480 

20,011 

2O,D0U 

260 

7.135 
2M45 

8,000 

J6 

6ss!«x 

41.128 
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SUxUmerUy  by  monihs,  of  quaniUies  and  valua  of  certotn  jUhery  products  landed  tU  Boston 
and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  American  fishing  vessels  during  the  year  1903 — Continued. 


Months. 


November 
December. 


Total  lamled  at 
Qloucester..... 


Grand  total 


Gronnds  *%.  of  86^  W. 

Ion; 

Grounds  W.  of  M^  W. 

long 

Landed  at  Boston  in 

1902 

Landed  at  Gloucester 

lnl902 


Pollock. 


Fresh. 


Lbs. 


4,104,100 
164,210 


7.981,660 


11,290,070 


204,010 

11,020,060 

8,870,008 

9,202,726 


Value. 


•80,783 
2,506 


69,682 


115,827 


4,422 

110,906 

49,881 

60,166 


Salted. 


Lbs. 


6,000 
80,900 


168,740 


163,740 


82,906 
120,886 


16,000 


Value. 


8136 
696 


4,472 


4,472 


2,117 
2,866 


216 


Halibut. 


Fresh. 


Lbs. 


101,286 
64,886 


2,779,686 


8,621,640 


2,809,760 

811,890 

2,268,820 

4,067,867 


Value. 


•9,710 
6,006 


208,887 


266.009 


204,989 

61,160 

168,929 

288,868 


Salted. 


Lbs. 


19,000 
2.600 


661,960 


831,960 


881,980 


762,740 


Value. 


•1.203 
163 


47,922 


62,822 


62,322 


61,487 


Months. 


January.. 
February 
March  ... 

AprU 

Hay 


Mackerel. 


Ffssh. 


Lbs. 


Valne. 


Salted. 


Lbs. 


Value. 


Other  fish,  a 


Fresh. 


Lbs. 


268,000 
800,000 
280,000 
200,000 


Value. 


•6,690 
6,700 
6,750 
6,000 


Salted. 


Lbs. 


740,000 


Value. 


•10,100 


June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


890,788 
419,916 
464,760 
171,420 
12,960 


•24.541 

17,076 

86,799 

18.078 

1,064 


146,800 


•8,617 


40,000 


4,000 


614.098 
657,266 
196,660 
2,000 
8,260 
622,500 


88,688 
44,413 
20,775 
360 
168 
11,026 


684,000 


10,200 


Total  landed  at 
Botfton 


1,40»,848 


92,648 


186r,400 


12,617 


2,888,764 


188,399 


1,424,000 


20,800 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


14,400 

166,500 

110,520 

209,700 

11,070 

44,640 

28,760 


900 

10,692 

6,466 

12,296 


4,682 
2,172 


19,200 
2,087,300 
1,463,841 
2,864,600 
1,811,400 


149.200 


Total  landed  at 
Qloueextcr 


680,660 


38,188 


7,846,541 


Grand  total 


Grounds  K.  of  60°  W. 

long. 

Grounds  W.  of  66°  W. 

long 

Landed  at  Boston  In 

1902 

Landed  at  Gloucester 

in  1902 


2,040,438 


262,300 
1,788,183 
2,096,998 

676,170 


180,786 


8,031,941 


1,806 
116,749 
ia),709 
175,680 
138,194 


11,686 


649,724 


562,241 


18,904 
116,882 
140,797 

89,804 


2,016,000 

6,016,941 

646,400 

7,493,600 


116,904 

446,387 

37,560 

468,910 


1,224,000 
148,200 
262,800 
286,200 


23.400 
97,665 
23,615 

799,630 
1,940 

196,000 


8,060,450 


5,944,214 


8,107,046 
2,887,169 
3,156,850 
1,572,024 


86,800 
4,262 
8,870 
2,490 


146 
659 

1,867 

11,282 

205 

8.860 


68,920 


207,319 


79,214 

128.106 

187,761 

42,831 


2,436,000 

31,600 

65,000 

829,000 


28,000 
600 


291,000 
2,108,400 
2,972,800 


8,292,400  127,537 


82,519 

434 

757 

4,986 


176 


4,821 
86,697 
48,166 


9,676,400  147,887 


8,887.200 

839,200 

710,000 

10,706,400 


186,874 
11,963 
10,680 

166.891 


a  Includes  herring  from  Newfoundland,  8,097,200  pounds  fiosen,  878,812,  and  7,886,600  pounds  salted, 
•118,218. 
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and  OkmceiUr,  Mai*., 


d  vabif*  of  certain  fishery  prodwit  landed  at  Botlon 


Total. 

Qiand 

Hontha. 

Preah.                | 

Sailed. 

lolal. 

LiM. 

Valnt. 

Lto. 

Value. 

Um. 

Value. 

1  i 
1  i 

IS'^ 

740,000 

tlO,l(W 

Ill 

4.:i46,4a0 
6:28»;i60 

mK-""::":;::::::::: 

.;;:^ 

M,W» 

ler.iw 

0,.OT 

79,781 
167,  (SO 

ai7.400 
»1,7(B 

2»!aoo 

»IS 

18,400 

881.  ooo 

10, -JW 

147.  aoo 

Tola!  landed  at 

78,S8S.4K 

1.001,486  1       1 

fgt.Mt 

40,642 

80.260,872 

t.llS.iW 
■2,4Vi.7m 

48,«S8 
M771 
«o:T95          1 

S7,»J0       ; 

4ai418           1 

Is    i 

»:7ii    J 

ualzod 

668,960 
101,382 
424,. 'i80 
DI.VSM 
IK«,49H 
4S0.a8» 

6841844 

M.68T 
.1.^16 

61 1 061 

77,716 

iM.goi 

ISO.Mt 

aw:  811 

148. 887 
182.136 
78,046 

5.141, 470 

2)07.s!«8 
t8W,ieo 
6.7W1.467 

101987!d96 
5.766,774 
fi:9U0:668 
S,6»!,8C3 

14,310.217 
4.6(0,170 

February  

i™.oj» 

JulT  

376.960 

Deoember 

101, 7S7 

Total  lalidod  al 

83.aM,M2 

88B.JO0        44 

166, 8!8 

1.6(9. 696 

77,228,470 

2.378,904 

arendWta] 

111,  4*1,114 

a.ns.Toi  1    46 

060, 2» 

1.748.140 

167,401,841 

4,480,031 

Oronndi  E.  ol  M"  W. 

B7.8OT,om 
T7.<08,.W8 
N,  614, 878 

»48,m      » 

l.tM.lttt          1 

TOT.  876        4B 

447.141 

86.^400 
866,001 

816. eos 

48,440 
1,618,788 

S8,2ai,fflg 

104,210,064 
78,»7S,»8 
88,9B0,87» 

OmuDdi  W.  of '^'W. 

1,870,435 
2,042,638 
1,886,444 

Landed*  at  B^loii  In 

FISHERIEd   OF  THE    NEW   ENGLAND  STATES. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  coast  fisheries  of  the  New 
England  States  in  1902  was  38,879.  Of  these,  23,661  were  fishermen 
snci  transporters  and  15,218  were  engaged  as  shoresmen  in  the  whole- 
sale fi^Ii"rv  trade  and  in  the  preparation  of  fishery  products. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries  amounted  to  $19,!)f>9,031.  The 
investment  included  1,479  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  and  transporting 
fishery  products,  the  value  of  whidi  was  $3,977,066.  The  net  ton- 
nage was  46,543  tons  and  the  value  of  the  outfit  was  $1,792,990.  TIi© 
number  of  boats  in  the  shore  fisheries  was  11,021,  valued  at  $6S2.584. 
The  fishing  apparatus  employed  in  the  vessel  and  shore  fisheries  had  a 
value  of  $1,305,779.  The  value  of  shore  and  accessory  property  was 
$7,925,887,  and  the  cash  capital  employed  in  operating  sardine  can- 
neries, menhaden  factories,  in  the  preparation  of  fishery  products, 
and  in  the  wholesale  fishery  trade  was  $4,284,725. 

The  qiiantitvof  products  derived  from  the  fisheries  was  528,943.797 
pounds,  valued  at  $12,280,401  as  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  fisher- 
men; this  does  not  include  the  enhancement  in  value  as  the  result  of 
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canning  or  other  methods  of  preparation  beyond  those  employed  by 
the  fishermen,  nor  the  higher  price  received  for  products  handled  in 
the  wholesale  fishery  trade.  The  leading  species  in  the  New  England 
fisheries  are  alewiyes,  cod,  cusk,  eels,  flounders,  haddock,  hake,  pol- 
lock, halibut,  herring,  mackerel,  menhaden,  scup,  shad,  smelt,  sque- 
teague,  swordfish,  whiting  or  silver  hake,  squid,  lobsters,  quahogs  or 
hard  clams,  soft  clams,  and  oysters.  The  products  of  the  whale  fish- 
eries are  also  of  considerable  importance. 

Since  1898,  the  year  for  which  the  last  previous  canvass  of  thase 
States  was  ma^e,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  34.43  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  26.83  per  cent  in  value. 
There  has  also  been  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed and  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

An  interesting  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  New  England 
fisheries  during  the  past  year,  1903,  was  the  shipment  from  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  of  a  cargo  of  286,000  pounds  of  frozen  squid,  out  of  cold 
storage,  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  for  use  as  bait  by  the  French 
fishermen  in  the  Grand  Bank  cod  fisheries.  The  vessel  carrying  this 
cargo  was  the  steamer  Alice  M.  Jacobs^  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  com- 
manded by  Captk  Solomon  Jacobs,  of  that  port  The  voya^  was 
successfully  made,  and  the  fish  met  with  a  ready  sale  on  reaching  St, 
Pierre.  The  Gloucester  Daily  Times,  of  March  25,  1903,  refers  to 
the  incident  as  follows : 

After  loading  the  squid  at  Provincetown,  the  steamer  sailed  from  there  two 
weeks  ago  Wednesday  and  reached  St  Pierre  the  following  Saturday.  To  avoid 
the  ice.  Captain  Jacobs  went  to  the  southward  of  Sable  Island,  and  8t  Pierre 
bore  130  miles  north-northeast  before  he  shaped  his  course  for  it 

On  reaching  that  port  he  had  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  his  cargo,  tlie  French 
hankers  coming  alongside  and  taking  their  baiting,  although  they  hnd  not  yet 
fitted  out.  All  were  disposed  of  in  this  way  except  20,000  pounds,  which  were 
put  in  cold  storage,  as  Captain  Jacobs  was  anxious  to  get  away  and  home  to 
fit  for  seining. 

Captain  Jacobs  says  the  fishermen  were  pleased  with  the  squid  and  wanted 
him  to  return  in  about  three  weeks  with  a  cargo  of  herring,  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay  a  big  price. 

FISHERIES  OP  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  namely,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries  in  1902  was  23,452.  There  were  17,711 
fishermen  on  vessels  and  boats,  and  5,741  shoresmen  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  industry  dependent  on  the  fisheries. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $2,991,149 ;  the  number  of 
vessels  employed  was  526,  valued  at  $392,661 ;  the  value  of  their  outfit 
was  $85,095,  and  their  net  tonnage  was  5,740  tons;  the  number  of 
boats  engaged  in  the  shore  fisheries  was  9,714,  valued  at  $349,770 ;  the 
vahie  of  the  fishing  apparatus  used  on  vessels  and  boats  was  $691,728, 
of  shore  and  accessory  property  $833,395,  and  the  amount  of  cash 
capital  utilized  in  the  wholesale  fishery  trade  was  $638,500.  The 
principal  forms  of  fishing  apparatus  were  seines,  gill  nets,  pound  nets, 
oyster  dredges,  and  tongs. 

The  products  of  the  fisheries  aggregated  106,446,072  pounds,  hav- 
ing a  value  to  the  fishermen  of  $2,839,633.  The  more  abundant 
species  were  alewives,  catfish,  croakers,  menhaden,  mullet,  shad, 
Spanish  mackerel,  squeteague,  striped  bass,  hard  clams,  oysters,  and 
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shrimp.    Black  bass,  blue  fish,  and  many  other  species  are  also  taken 
in  large  quantities. 

The  increase  in  the  fisheries  of  this  section  in  1902  as  compared 
with  the  returns  for  1897  was  86.46  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  63.56  per  cent  in  the  capital  invested,  and  54.90  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  the  products.  There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  all  im- 
portant respects  as  far  as  shown  by  statistics  available  for  earlier 
years.  ^ 

FISHERIES  OF  THE  GULF  STATES. 

The  coast  fisheries  of  the  States  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  gave 
employment  in  1902  to  18,029  persons,  of  whom  12,901  were  engaged 
as  fishermen  in  the  vessel  and  shore  fisheries,  including  the  crews  of 
vessels  engaged  in  transporting  fishery  products,  and  5,128  as  shores- 
men in  connection  with  the  fisheries  and  wholesale  fishery  trade. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  $4,707,460.  This  included  714 
fishing  and  transporting  vessels,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  9,221  tons, 
valued  with  their  outfits  at  $1,295,845 ;  7,102  boats  in  the  shore  fish- 
eries, valued  at  $707,129 ;  fishing  apparatus  used  on  vessels  and  boats, 
having  a  value  of  $198,414 ;  shore  and  accessory  property,  valued  at 
$1,586,672,  and  cash  capital  utilized  in  the  wholesale  fishery  trade, 
amounting  to  $919,400.  The  more  important  forms  of  apparatus  of 
capture  were  seines,  rill  nets,  trammel  nets,  stop  nets,  lines,  oyster 
dredges  and  tongs.  The  stop  net,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  long 
piece  of  netting  stretched  across  a  stream  or  creek  to  prevent  the  fish 
that  have  entered  from  escaping  when  the  tide  recedes. 

The  yield  of  the  fisheries  in  1902  was  118,696,970  pounds  of  prod- 
ucts, with  a  value  to  the  fishermen  of  $3,494,196.  The  species  secured 
in  largest  quantities  were  buffalo-fish,  catfish,  channel  bass  or  red- 
fish,  red  snappers,  groupers,  mullet,  sheepshead,  Spanish  mackerel, 
trout  or  squeteague,Tiara  crabs,  oysters,  and  shrimp. 

Since  1897,  the  year  for  which  they  were  last  canvassed,  the  fish- 
eries of  the  Gulf  States  have  increased  29.08  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed,  82.17  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
73.95  per  cent  in  the  quantity,  and  53.81  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
products.  The  species  in  which  the  largest  increase  in  yield  has  oc- 
curred are  buffalo-fish,  mullet,  red  snappers,  groupers,  oysters,  and 
shrimp. 

FISHERIES  OF  THE  INTERIOB  WATERS  OF  FLORIDA. 

For  many  years  an  important  alligator  and  otter  industry  has  been 
prosecuted  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Kissimmee  and  Apopka 
regions  of  Florida.  During  the  last  few  yesLVs  the  catching  of  fish 
has  also  been  taken  up  in  this  section,  and  it  was  decided  to  investi- 
gate these  fisheries  while  canvassing  the  coastal  waters  of  tlie  State. 
Lakes  Apopka,  Harris,  Griffin,  Eustis,  Dora,  Tohopekaliga,  Kissim- 
mee, Cypress,  and  Hacheneha,  and  the  Kissimmee  River  were  visited, 
and  the  tables  following  show  the  extent  of  the  industry  for  1902. 
As  a  number  of  the  lakes  are  connected  with  each  other  by  short 
rivers,  and  the  fishermen  move  from  one  to  the  other  frequently,  it  is 
impossible  in  every  case  to  show  separately  the  fisheries  of  each  lake. 

Fishing  first  beffan  in  the  Kissimmee  region  in  1900,  and  has  at- 
tained conaidarabb  importance.    During  October,  Novemberi  and 
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December  seines  are  used ;  trot  lines  are  operated  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  town  of  Kissimmee  is  the  snipping  point  for  the  fish- 
ermen of  this  region.  The  same  method  is  fwlowed  in  Lake  Apopka, 
Winter  Garden  and  Oakland  being  the  fishing  centers.  In  lakes 
Harris,  GriiBn,  Eustis,  and  Dora  trot  lines  only  are  employed. 

Alligators  are  hunted  with  guns,  and  otters  are  taken  in  traps  in 
the  Kissimmee  regjion,  the  same  persons  generally  prosecuting  both 
industries.  The  hides  and  skins  are  brought  to  the  nearest  railroad 
towns  and  exchanged  with  the  merchants  lor  supplies. 

Yield,  btf  species ^  of  the  fisheries  of  tJie  interior  loaters  of  Florida  in  1908, 


Sl>ecie8. 


Lakes  Harris, 

Griffi]i,EaBtis, 

and  Dora. 


Lbs. 


Black  ba£B 

Bi*eain 

Catflsh 

Grapple 

Pike 

Alligator  bidos. 
Otter  skins 


Value. 


2:3,000    i4,fi00 


Total 


22"),  000 


Lakes  Tohoiieka- 
Uga.  Kissimmee, 

Cypress,  and 
Hatcnenoha,  and 

Kissimmee 
Biyer. 


Lbs. 


Vf  inU 


160,600 
18,000 

1,000 
11,732 

2,592 


4,600 


198,884 


Value. 


$247 


7,080 

880 

60 

2,350 
9,720 


19,777 


Lake  Apopka. 


Lbs. 


15,800 

19,100 

390,000 


424,900 


Value. 


1277 

mi 

6,825 


7,436 


Total. 


Lbs. 


20,740 

19,100 

775,600 

18,000 

1,000 
11,752 

2,502 


843,784 


Valne. 


18,366 

880 

50 

2.350 

9,720 


81,718 


Yield  of  the  fisheries  of  the  interior  waters  of  Florida  in  1902,  shown  by  apparatus 

and  species. 


Apxiaratos  and  species. 

Lakes  Harris, 

Griffin,  Enstis, 

and  Dora. 

Lakes  Tohopeka- 
liga,  Kissimmee, 

Cypress,  and 
Hatcneneha,  and 
Kissimmee  Biver. 

Lake  Apopka. 

Total. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Seines: 
Black  bass 

2,200 

1110 

11,500 

17,100 

350,000 

$202 

299 

6,126 

13,700 

17,100 

4<fii,800 

6,600 

1,000 

|3M 
290 

Brenm 

Catfish 

82,800 
6,  WW 
1,000 

3,140 

198 

50 

9,265 

Crappie 

196 

Pike.. 

50 

378,600 

Total 

92,600 

8,498 

6,626 

471,200 

10,124 

_  , 

Hand  lines: 
Black  bass 

2,740 

2,000 
6,400 

137 
100 
182 

2,740 
2,000 
6,400 

187 

Catflsh  

100 

Crappie 

182 

Total 

11,140 

419 

11,140 

419 

..... 

Trot  lines: 
Black  baas 

4,300 

2,000 

40,000 

75 
35 

700 

4,800 

2,000 

840,800 

75 

Bream 

85 

Otflnh 

225,001) 

$4,500 

75,800 

8,790 

8,990 

Total 

225,  ax) 

4,500 

76,800 

3,790 

46,800 

810 

847,100 

0.100 

Gnns: 
Alligator  hides 

11.752 

2,350 

11,752 

2,S50 

Otter  traps: 
Otter  skins — 

2,592 

9,720 

2,592 

9,720 

225.000 

4,500 

Grand  total 

193,884 

19,777 

424,900 

7,436 

843,784 

31.71B 
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Number  of  persona  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  interior  waters  of  Florida  in 


1902, 

- 

Waters. 

Fishermen. 

Shoremen. 

TotaL 

T^^^Hf^i-ri^,  Griffin  J<:TuitiR,  and  Dora  

80 

178 
79 

80 

Lakes  TohopekaUga,  Kissimmee,  CypreflR,  and  Hatcheneha, 
and  KimimniM^  River 

4 
10 

179 

Im^Pf  Apopka 

88 

Total 

881 

14 

29S 

BoaiSf  apparatus,  and  shore  property  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  interior 

waters  of  Florida  in  190S, 


Items. 


Lakee  Harris, 

Griffin,  Bustis, 

and  Dora. 


No.       Value. 


Boats 

Apparatus: 

Seines 

Hand  lines 

Trot  lines yds.. 

Gnns 

Otter  traps 

Shore  and  aocest  ory  prop- 
erty  


Total 


80 


80,000 


$800 


230 


450 


1,000 


Lakes  Tohopeka- 
liga,  Eiflsimmee, 

Cypress,  and 
Hatcneneha.  and 
Eissimmee  River. 


Lake  Ai>opka. 


Total 


No. 


152 
80 


6,250 
112 
980 


Value. 

No. 

Value. 

$1,180 
3.460 

No. 

Value. 

t8»W0 

1,800 
8 

66 
88 

888 
a43 

•4.M0 

5,860 
8 

64 

8.840 

8,500 

86 

88,750 
118 
990 

380 
8,840 

605 

«S 

800 

460 

1,800 

__-.^_ 

7,847 

5,066 

13,908 

a  Total  length  of  seines,  80,600  yards. 


FISHERIES   OF   THE    HAWAUAN   ISLANDS. 

The  commercial  fisheries  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  investigated 
in  the  early  part  of  19Qi,  all  of  the  larger  inhabited  islands  Being 
visited  and  the  work  continuing  for  about  two  months.  The  purpose 
of  the  canvass  was  to  collect  statistics  for  the  year  1903,  and  also  to 
note  any  changes  that  might  have  occurred  in  the  methods  or  other- 
wise in  connection  with  me  fisheries  since  the  first  investigation  in 
1900.  There  were  2,345  persons  engaged  in  the  industry  in  1900, 
while  in  1903  there  were  3,241,  a  gain  of  896;  a  large  percentage  of 
these  was  Japanese,  whose  numbers  have  increased  from  485  to  1,671 
during  that  interval.  In  1900  the  total  investment  amounted  to 
$272,591,  while  in  1903  it  was  $309,217,  a  gain  of  $36,626.  The  total 
catch  in  1900  was  6,222,455  pounds,  valued  at  $1,083,646,  while  in 
1903  it  was  6,972,735  pounds,  valued  at  $677,897,  a  gain  of  750,280 
pounds,  but  a  loss  of  $405,749.  The  principal  increases  were  in  the 
aku,  akule,  aweoweo,  gold-fish,  hapuupuu,  kumu,  laenihi,  moi,  opelu, 
weke,  and  papai  fisheries.  The  principal  decreases  appear  in  the 
amaama  (mullet),  hauliuli,  kawakawa,  kole,  malolo  (flying-fish), 
moano,  oio,  uku,  ulua,  opihi  (limpet),  and  ula  (crawfish)  fisheries. 
The  decrease  in  the  malolo  fishery  is  especially  noteworthy.  In  1900, 
573,082  pounds  of  malolo,  valued  at  $145,085,  were  secured,  while  in 
1903  the  catch  amounted  to  36,176  pounds,  worth  $3,678,  a  decrease 
of  536,907  pounds  and  $139,407.  The  natives  are  the  only  fisher- 
men engaged  in  catching  malolo,  and  in  1903  they  made  but  little 
effort. 
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Commercial  fishing  is  carried  on  from  the  islands  of  Hawaii, 
Kauai,  Kahoolawe,  I^nai,  Maui,  Molokai,  Nihau,  and  Oahu,  the  list 
being  increased  since  the  last  inquiry  by  the  addition  of  Kahoolawe, 
for  which  no  fisheries  were  reported  in  1900.  The  fishermen  from 
these  islands  visit  certain  other  small  and  uninhabited  members  of  the 
CTOup,  but  the  catch  has  been  credited  to  the  islands  on  which  the 
fishermen  live.  The  Japanese  are  rapidly  acquiring  control  of  the 
fisheries  and  fish  trade,  and  on  certain  islands  are  now  able  to  fix 
prices  at  almost  any  figure  they  wish,  which  explains  the  high  price 
at  the  markets.  The  nsh  ponds  on  Oahu,  however,  where  they  are 
most  numerous,  are  monopolized  by  the  Chinese,  who  control  the 
prices  for  amaama  (mullet),  the  principal  fish  food  for  the  white 
portion  of  the  population. 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  fisheries  of  certain  islands,  notably 
Maui,  Molokai,  and  Kaui,  is  the  absence  of  inspection  of  the  fish  as 
landed.  During  the  last  half  of  1903  there  were  inspectors  at 
Wailuku  and  Lahaina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  but  for  financial  rea- 
sons their  services  were  dispensed  with  on  January  1,  1904,  and  there 
is  now  no  inspection  at  those  important  points.  Fish  become  tainted 
very  quicklv  m  such  a  warm  climate,  and  the  Japanese,  unless  they 
are  watched  closely,  dispose  of  such  with  the  fresh  ones. 

Although  it  was  so  recently  as  1899  that  the  first  lot  of  frogs  was 
introduced  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  thev  have  increased  so  rapidly 
around  Hilo  that  many  are  now  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Honolulu  market  is  also  supplied  from  this  section.  This  industry 
has  not  been  so  successful  on  the  other  islands,  however. 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  Hawaiian  fisheries  has  been 
the  well-developed  principle  of  private  ownership  of  fishes  found  in 
the  open  sea  and  bays  to  within  a  certain  prescribed  distance  from 
shore.  This  being  contrary  to  American  practice,  the  enabling  act 
which  admitted  the  islands  as  a  Territory  in  1900  provided  for  the 
extinguishment  of  these  rights  on  June  14, 1903,  and  fixed  the  manner 
of  adjudication  in  the  courts.  In  the  lower  courts  the  claims  of  the 
fishery  owners  were  denied,  it  being  decided  that  their  fisheries  did 
not  constitute  a  vested  right.  One  case,  however,  in  which  the  fishery 
right  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  original  grant,  was  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  m  x\pril  of  this  year  (1904) 
rendered  a  decision  sustaining  the  claim.  This  decision  will  doubtlass 
settle  the  status  of  all  similar  claims  pending.  There  are  a  number  of 
claims,  however,  in  which  the  fisherv  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  original  grants,  and  these  will  doubtless  have  to  be  passed  upor 
by  the  Supreme  Court  eventually. 

FISHERIES    OF   THE    INI^RIOR    LAKES    AND    STREAMS   OF    NEW    YORK    ANC 

VERMONT. 

A  canvass  of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  this  region  was  made  in  the 
fall  of  1903,  and  the  industry  was  found  to  be  carried  on  in  the  fol- 
lowing waters :  Lakes  Bear,  Cassadaga,  Canandaigua,  Cayuga,  Cham- 
Slain,  (]Jhautauqua,  Conesus,  George,  Keuka,  Mill  Site,  Oneida,  Onon- 
aga,  Otsego,  Owasco,  Seneca,  and  Skaneateles,  and  the  Oneida  and 
Seneca  rivers  in  New  York  and  Lake  Champlain  in  Vermont.  A  few 
other  lakes  and  streams  wore  visited  in  both  States,  but  as  they  have 
no  commercial  fisheries  thev  are  not  enumerated. 
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The  only  other  canvass  of  this  region  made  by  the  Bureau  was  in 
1896,  when  data  were  collected  for  the  calendar  year  1896.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  fi^ires  for  the  two  vears  shows  a  most  gratifying  increase 
in  every  particular.  In  New  Vork  in  1896  the  number  of  fishermen 
was  643,  while  in  1902  there  were  804,  a  gain  of  261.  The  total  invest- 
ment in  1895  was  $19,745.  In  1902  it  had  increased  to  $25,291,  a  gain 
of  $5,546.  In  1896  the  total  catch  was  754,730  pounds,  valued  at 
$60,086,  while  in  1902  it  was  1,530,918  pounds,  valued  at  $87,897,  a 
gain  of  776,168  pounds  and  $27,811.  The  interior  waters  of  this  State 
produce  more  muskellunge  and  smelt  than  the  fresh  waters  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  while  they  lead  all  other  waters,  except  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  the  catch  of  buUheacls,  pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike,  yellow 
perch,  and  suckers. 

In  Vermont  a  most  gratifying  increase  is  shown  so  far  as  apparatus 
and  shore  and  accessory  property  are  concerned.  The  catch  increased 
from  298,139  pounds,  valued  at  $7,160  in  1895,  to  542,812  pounds, 
worth  $37,669  m  1902,  a  gain  of  244,673  pounds  and  $30,509.  These 
figures  represent  the  fisheries  in  that  portion  of  Lake  Champlain  lying 
within  the  State  of  Vermont.    On  tne  New  York  side  no  netting  is 

E emitted,  but  Vermont  allows  it  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
issisquoi  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  is  the  principal  net-fishing 
region,  and  in  the  spring  a  number  of  seines  are  hauled  here  and  in 
adjacent  sections  of  the  lake,  for  wall-eyed  pike  mainly;  in  the  fall 
they  are  hauled  principally  for  white-fish,  locally  known  as  "  shad." 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  stop  this  form  of  fishing,  which  is 
exceedingly  destructive  to  some  of  the  most  valuable  species  in  the 
lake,  more  particularly  wall-eyed  pike,  white-fish,  and  pickerel,  which 
form  nearly  half  of  the  catch,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  do  so  while 
Canada  permits  her  fishermen  to  haul  seines  in  that  part  of  the  bay 
which  lies  within  her  borders. 

In  1902  the  State  of  Vermont  granted  5  gill-net  licenses  to  take 
white-fish  in  Lake  Bomoseen,  2  for  Lake- St.  Catherine,  1  for  Lake 
Memphremagog,  and  1  for  Lake  Hortonia,  and  these  nets  captured 
3,462  white-fish  in  Lake  Bomoseen,  543  in  Lake  St.  Catherine,  105  in 
Lake  Memphremaffog,  and  165  in  Lake  Hortonia.    A  very  few  perch. 

Eickerel,  and  sun-fish  were  also  taken  in  the  nets.    The"  fishery  can 
ardly  be  called  commercial,  as  most  of  the  fish  caught  were  consumed 
by  the  fishermen. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  fisheries  of  many  of  the  lakes  and 
streams  is  the  presence  of  undesirable  species.  The  alewife  in  Seneca 
Lake  and  the  ling  and  carp  in  most  of  the  waters  are  very  objection- 
able. The  alewife  and  ling  are  not  used  for  food.  The  carp,  if  taken 
in  the  winter  and  shipped  alive  to  New  York  City,  would  net  the  ship- 
per a  fair  price,  being  a  very  hardy  fish,  which  would  stand  shipment 
in  ice  and  arrive  in  good  condition. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  COD  FISHERY. 

The  last  canvass  of  the  cod  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  supplied 
data  for  the  year  1899.  In  that  year  there  were  taken  in  Alaskan 
waters  and  landed  at  San  Francisco  5,917,131  pounds  of  salted  cod,  of 
$178,054  value.  In  1903  there  were  landed  at  San  Francisco  19  car- 
goes of  cod,  amounting  to  2,022,300  fish  in  number,  or  approximately 
9,605,925  pounds,  of  $288,177  value.    Of  this  number,  170,000  fish 
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were  caught  in  Okhotsk  Sea,  867,300  in  Bering  Sea,  and  985,000  at 
the  various  stations  among  the  Shuma^n  Islands.  The  Pirate  Cove 
station  is  credited  with  525.000  fish,  Unga  station  with  224,000,  and 
Sanak  and  Dora  Harbor  stations  with  236,000.  There  were  employed 
in  ihe  fishery  13  vessels,  carrying  167  men  and  52  boys.  The  stations 
employed  86  men. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  the  cod  stations  were  closed  and  held 
in  reserve,  being  considered  too  expensive  to  operate,  and  besides, 
the  fish  on  adjacent  grounds  were  said  to  be  growing  scarce.  Since 
that  time  these  stations  have  been  reopened  and  a  few  others  have 
been  established,  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  cod  are  becoming  scarce  on 
the  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Pirate  Cove  as  compared  with  former 
years,  and  the  closiujg  of  the  station  for  a  year  or  two  is  beine  consid- 
ered. The  station  situated  near  the  southern  entrance  of  False  Pass, 
suspended  for  a  number  of  years,  was  operated  in  the  season  of  1903. 

It  is  learned  that  fishing  on  Slime  Bank,  at  one  time  a  most  prolific 
source,  has  been  practically  abandoned,  because,  according  to  fisher- 
men, this  ground  has  been  ^'fished  out."  Port  Moller  and  banks 
lying  farther  to  the  eastward  are  now  the  scene  of  operations. 

Previous  to  1892  the  cod  fishery  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  conducted 
from  San  Francisco.  In  that  jear  Capt.  J.  A.  Matherson,  of  Ana- 
cortes,  Wash.,  formerly  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  fitted  out  the  schooner 
Lizzie  Golhy  for  a  cod-fishing  trip  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and,  the  first 
voyage  proving  a  success,  since  that  time  has  made  annual  trips  to 
that  region.  Up  to  1903,  however,  when  she  landed  at  Anacortes 
360,000  pounds  of  cod,  valued  at  $10,800,  this  vessel  was  tJie  only  one 
on  Puget  Sound  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery.  In  that  year  two  other 
vessels  fitted  out  at  Seattle  for  Alaska,  returning  with  about  400,000 
pounds  of  fish.  One  of  these  vessels  obtained  her  fare  in  Bering  Sea, 
the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanak  Island.  Another  company  has 
recently  been  formed,  with  headquarters  at  Anacortes,  and  has  a  fleet 
of  four  vessels.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  these  will  fish  in  Bering 
Sea  during  the  season  of  1904. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cod  fishery  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
rapidly  growing.  The  method  of  preparing  the  salted  product  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  followed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  fish 
undergoing  about  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Tlie  artificial  drying 
of  cod  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  San  Francisco,  machines  for 
that  purpose  having  recently  been  introduced.  From  the  fact  that 
new  firms  are  being  established  along  the  coast,  it  may  be  inferred 
tiiiat  there  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  Pacific  cod. 

THE  HALIBUT  FISHERY  OF  THE  PACITIC  €X)A8T. 

In  1887  the  halibut  fishery  of  the  Pacific  coast  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  New  England  fishermen,  and  soon  afterwards  a  number 
of  vessels  from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  started  around  Cape  Horn  for 
Puget  Sound.  On  reaching  their  destination  they  fitted  out  at  Seattle 
and  Port  Townsend  for  the  unexplored  fishing  grounds  of  southeast 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  Several  trips  of  netched  halibut  were 
secured,  but,  there  being  no  market  for  the  product  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  fares  were  shipped  overland  to  Boston  and  Gloucester.  The 
cost  of  transportation,  however,  rendered  this  enterprise  unreraunera- 
tive,  and  the  fresh  halibut  fishery  also,  since  the  local  demand  was 
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limited  and  a  large  portion  of  the  product  had  to  find  market  in  the 
East,  was  for  a  time  unprofitable;  but,  Atlantic  halibut  becoming 
scarce,  the  demand  for  the  Pacific  coast  product  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  eastern  firms  were  attracted  to  Puget  Sound  and  British 
Columbia,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  this  branch  of  the  fineries  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance. 

In  the  early  years  the  fleet  of  small  boats,  sloops,  and  schooners 
engaged  in  catc&ing  halibut  on  the  local  banks — Cape  Flattery,  Cape 
Scott,  and  around  San  Juan  Islands — landed  its  fish  at  Port  Town- 
send,  but  since  1888  Seattle,  owing  to  its  superior  shipping  facilities, 
has  become  the  business  center. 

While  the  sailinjo;  vessels  comprised  in  the  halibut  fleet  of  Seattle  do 
not  compare  in  size  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  they  answer 
every  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  many  of  them  having 
fine  lines  and  being  built  to  encounter  rough  weather.  The  lar^e 
vessels  first  employ^  were  found  to  be  expensive,  and,  moreover,  tKe 
shortest  route  to  most  of  the  halibut  banks  being  through  the  narrow 
channels  and  passages  between  the  islands  and  mainland  of  British 
Columbia,  smaller  vessels  were  found  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  It 
was  soon  recognized  that  the  route  leading  to  the  fishing  grounds  of 
the  North  could  be  better  navigated  by  steam  than  by  sail  power,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  eight  years  ago  that  steam  vessels  were  adopted. 
At  various  times  indiviaual  enterprises  with  steam  vessels  have  oeeii 
undertaken,  only  to  be  abandoned  after  a  season  or  two;  but  the 
forming  of  the  company  at  Vancouver,  backed  by  eastern  fishing 
firms,  gave  the  halibut  industry  a  new  impetus. 

Steamers  were  at  first  chartered  by  the  company,  but  as  the  indus- 
try maintained  a  steady  increase  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have 
vessels  especially  built  for  its  needs.  The  steamer  New  Erigland  was 
launched  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1897,  and  was  brought  around  Cape 
Horn  to  Vancouver.  In  1902  the  steamer  King-Rm&i'^  built  at  San 
Francisco,  was  added  to  the  fleet.  The  steamer  Saga^  of  Vancouver, 
now  owned  by  the  New  England  Fish  Company,  has  also  been  con- 
verted into  a  halibut  vessel,  and  is  to  make  regular  trips  to  the  banks. 

The  fresh  halibut  fishery  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  canvassed  in  1900 
for  the  year  1899.  In  tfiat  year  there  were  landed  at  tiie  various 
points  on  Puget  Sound  3,439,640  pounds  of  halibut,  having  a  value  of 
$108,170.  In  1902,  according  to  the  Pacific  Fisherman  for  April, 
1903,  tiiere  were  landwi  in  the  State  of  Washington  alone  20,050,000 
pounds.  Reckoning  2  cents  a  pound  as  an  average  price  received  by 
the  fishermen,  this  quantity  of  fish  would  represent  a  little  over 
$400,000  in  value.  The  number  of  pounds  given,  however,  probably 
includes  the  catch  for  that  vear  lanaed  at  Vancouver,  which  was  not 
included  in  reports  of  the  last  canvass.  In  the  same  year  5,019,00(^ 
poimds  of  halibut  were  shipped  from  Vancouver  to  Boston,  leaving 
15,031,000  pounds  to  be  disposed  of  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other 
points  on  Puget  Sound.  Some  remarkable  catches  have  been  reported 
for  1903,  the  steamer  New  England  being  said  to  have  obtained  a  fare 
of  145,000  pounds  of  halibut  in  one  daj^'s  fishing,  the  greatest  amount 
ever  taken  m  one  day  by  a  vessel  carrying  12  dories. 

In  1903  the  halibut  fleet  of  Seattle  numbered  thirty-odd  sailing  ves- 
sels, mostly  schooners,  and  one  steamer.  The  schooners  are  small, 
ranging  from  8  to  42  tons;  the  steamer  Rainier^  lost  in  November, 
was  109  tons  register.    Besides  this  fleet  there  were  two  other  steam- 
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ers,  the  New  England  and  the  King^lsher^  71  and  141  tons,  respec- 
tively, that  sailed  out  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  as  these 
vessels  are  owned  by  the  New  England  Fish  Company,  they  should  be 
included  in  the  American  fleet.  Their  catch  is  landed  at  Vancouver 
and  shipped  overland  in  bond  to  Boston,  where  it  is  reshipped  to 
various  points  in  the  West  and  to  cities  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Considerable  investigation  has  been  made  at  different  times  by  fish- 
ing vessels  with  the  object  of  discovering  new  halibut  grounds,  but 
little  has  been  learned  in  recent  years  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
extensive  banks  offshore.  The  principal  grounds  lie,  for  the  most 
part,  in  waters  belonging  to  British  Columbia.  Large  fares  have 
been  taken  in  Dixon  Entrance,  off  Cape  Muzon  and  Cape  Chacon,  and 
many  trips  have  been  secured  farther  north  in  the  channels  and  bays 
of  southeast  Alaska,  but  the  largest  catches  have  been  made  in  waters 
adjacent  to  the  northern  end  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  on  banks 
on  the  east  side  of  Hecate  Stf'ait.  •  During  the  winters  for  the  past 
ten  years  a  few  small  steamers  and  an  occasional  schooner  have  been 
engaged  in  catching  halibut  in  southeast  Alaska  and  shipping  them 
to  Puget  Sound.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  halibut  grounds  in  this 
region  are  not  so  large  and  prolific  as  those  farther  south. 

THE   SAN   FRANCISCX)   WHALING   FLEET. 

The  fleet  of  whale  vessels  having  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  in  1903  comprised  10  steamers,  6  barks,  and  4  schooners,  a  total 
of  20  vessels,  of  which  number  2  steamers  and  4  barks  were  owned  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  number  of  whales  captured  during  the  year 
was  169,  of  which  19  were  bowhead,  5  right,  and  145  sperm.  These 
were  all  secured  by  14  vessels,  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  beingreported 
without  anv  catch.  The  whale  products  landed  at  San  Francisco 
consisted  or  69,750  pounds  of  whalebone,  20,601  gallons  of  whale  oil, 
and  179,770  gallons  of  sperm  oil.  This  included  23,000  pounds  of 
whalebone  obtained  from  12  whales  caught  in  1902  which  did  not 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  until  1903.  The  approximate  value  of  whale- 
)x)ne  was  $5  a  pound ;  of  whale  oil,  38  cents  a  gallon ;  and  of  sperm  oil, 
55  cents  a  ^llon. 

The  portion  of  the  above  catch  taken  by  the  6  New  Bedford  vessels 
in  the  fleet  was  1  bowhead,  1  right,  and*  136  sperm  whales,  yielding 
2  700  pounds  of  bowhead  whalebone,  1,100  pounds  of  right  whalebone, 
7,330  gallons  of  whale  oil,  and  169,911  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 

THE  SALMON-CANNING  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Washington, — It  Avas  not  expected  that  the  salmon  pack  on  Puget 
Sound  in  1903  would  reach  the  unusual  figures  of  1901 — 919,958  cases, 
i-epresenting  a  value  of  $3,957,3*34;  in  1902  the  same  region  yielded 
450,424  cases,  valued  at  $1,290,951,  a  shrinkage  of  469,529  cases  and 
$2,666,383.  But  at  no  time  in  the  past  ten  years  have  these  fisheries 
been  so  disappointing  as  in  1903.  There  was  not  a  large  run  of  sock- 
eye  salmon  at  any  time  during  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
season  the  canneries  began  operating  on  a  small  scale,  but  fully 
expecting  a  large  run  of  fish  later.  As  the  season  advanced,  however, 
the  prospect  grew  less.  Only  a  few  of  the  small  canneries  obtained 
full  packs;  tliose  with  a  capacity  for  a  pack  of  150,000  cases  put  up 
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less  than  half  that  amount.  Frequently  during  the  season  reliable 
reports  were  circulated  that  large  schools  of  Gm  hiid  been  seen  off 
Cape  Flattery,  Barclay  Sound,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca,  all  of  which  led  fishermen  and  cannerymen  to  beliere 
that  there  would  be  a  large  fall  run,  but  the  fish  that  were  expected 
did  not  appear,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the  season  was  consid- 
ered a  failure. 

The  entire  output  of  sockeye  salmon  was  159,307  cases,  127,571 
cases  less  than  were  packed  in  1902.  The  total  output  of  all  specie,s 
in  this  re^on  in  1903  was  455,393  cases.  The  total  pack  for  the 
State,  including  the  coast  rivers  and  the  Wa^ington  side  of  the 
Columbia  River,  was  569,036  cases,  valued  at  $2,058,443.  The  pack 
for  the  same  territory  in  1902  was  642,370  cases  and  in  1901  1,081,548 
cases,  respectively. 

The  quality  of  Chinook  sallnon  was  said  to  be  much  better  than  in 
any  past  season,  the  fish  beins  larger  and  of  better  color,  and  the  per- 
centage of  white-meated  fish  less  than  is  usually  found.  The  output 
was  119,777  cases,  valued  at  $537,997,  only  18,413  cases  of  which  were 
packed  on  Puget  Sound,  a  large  portion  of  the  catch  being  utilized 
iresh,  mild  cured,  and  placed  in  cold  storage.  There  were  mild  cured 
575,000  pounds  of  Chinook  salmon,  and  660,000  pounds  of  other  spe- 
cies placed  in  cold  storage,  valued  at  $66,650.  The  combined  value  of 
canned  product,  mild  cured,  and  frozen  salmon  for  the  State 
amounted  to  $2,125,093. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  28  canneries  were  operated,  valued  at 
$1,296,000,  and  giving  employment  to  8,687  persons.  There  were 
employed  1,437  gill  nets,  value  $189,308 ;  57  drag  seines  and  70  purse 
seines,\alue  $52,100;  656  traps  (pound  nets),  value  $1,058,293,  and  29 
fish  wheels,  value  $29,000.  In  connection  with  the  fiidiery  there  were 
also  used  67  steamers  and  launches  having  a  value  of  nearly  $350,000; 
154  seine  boats,  270  Columbia  River  boate,  314  dories  and  skiffs,  359 
scows,  32  pile  drivers,  and  4  saillwats,  valued  at  $366,393.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  was  $3,341,094. 

Oregon. — ^The  run  of  salmon  on  the  Columbia  River  in  1903  was 
unlike  any  previously  known  to  the  fishermen.  In  April,  w^hen  the 
season  opened,  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  chinooks  in  the  river, 
but  in  a  comparatively  short  time  they  became  scarce.  Up  to  this 
time  only  a  small  portion  of  the  gill  nets,  seines,  and  traps  had  been 
employed,  and  it  was  not  until  the  season  had  become  well  advanced 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  bring  all  the  fishing  gear  into  use. 
At  the  end  of  June,  1902,  the  pack  amounted  to  123,000  cases;  at  the 
same  time  in  1903  the  output  was  about  50,000  cases,  a  most  remark- 
able decrease. 

From  time  to  time  large  schools  of  salmon  were  reported  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  along  the  coast  of  Oregon.  Thos'*  fi«li 
were  daily  expe?ted  to  enter  the  river,  but  instead  only  scattering 
small  schools  appeared  in  July,  lasting  but  a  few  d^ys.  L)uring  lU*  - 
time  the  outlook,  even  for  an  average  pack,  was  not  encouraging,  and 
there  was  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  advisability  of  artificial 
propagation.  Many  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  it  with  consider- 
able fevor  now  seriously  questioned  this  method  of  keeping  up  the 
supply,  and  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
Cmumbia  River  to  their  former  importance  by  this  means  was  oonsid- 
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ered  extremely  doubtful.  The  skepticism  was  suddenly  checked, 
however,  by  the  most  phenomenal  run  of  salmon  ever  witnessed  on 
the  Columbia  River.  The  immense  school  of  fish  frequently  reported 
off  the  coast  made  its  appearance  July  31  at  Baker  Bay,  the  traps  in 
that  vicinity  being  crowaed  to  their  fullest  capacity.  As  the  school 
advanced  traps  farther  up  the  river  also  became  crowded.  The  gill- 
netters  began  to  take  more  fish  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with,  and 
the  c(Hnbined  catch  of  traps  and  gill  nets  was  more  than  the  canneries 
and  cold-storage  plants  could  handle,  the  result  being  that  nearly  as 
many  fish  were  thrown  away  as  were  utilized.  .  So  great  was  the 
stench  rising  from  decomposed  fish  washed  upon  the  beaches  at  Asto- 
ria that  the  city  authorities  were  obliged  to  take  steps  to  remove  the 
nuisance. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Pacific  Fisherman : 

The  average  duration  of  a  run  of  salmon  in  the  Columbia  has  been  three  or 
four  days,  but  in  this  instance  there  appeared  to  be  a  solid  body  of  fish  enter 
the  river  of  magnitude  never  before  equaled.  As  in  other  fishing  centers,  there 
is  always  a  tale  of  some  former  year  when  the  run  was  greatest,  but  this  year 
all  the  old  fishermen  acknowledged  it  to  surpass  all  that  they  had  seen  or 
have  ever  heard  of,  and  even  now,  more  than  two  weeks  after  the  season  has 
closed,  the  river  is  knov^Ti  to  be  full  of  fish  hunting  around  for  their  natural 
spawning  grounds.  The  character  of  the  fish  was  equally  as  remarkable  as  its 
size,  considering  how  late  in  the  season  it  arrived.  In  years  gone  by  the  Jtlne 
run,  which  came  late  In  June  or  early  In  July,  was  considered  the  best  flsh  for 
commercial  purposes  in  color  and  richness,  but  this  run  did  not  appear,  but  in 
its  place  the  great  run,  fully  four  weeks  later,  and  it  was  in  fact  the  "  June  " 
run,  as  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the  fish  were  identical. 

Salmon  continued  to  arrive  in  a  solid  body  until  August  16,  the 
l)eginning  of  the  close  season.  During  these  fifteen  days  a  pack  of 
over  191,000  cases  was  made — over  half  the  entire  output  of  the  river 
for  the  season — and  fishermen,  cannery  employees,  and  all  others  con- 
nected with  the  fishery  worked  almost  unceasingly,  resting  only  a  few 
hours  at  a  time.  At  the  close  of  the  season  there  were  few  men  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Columbia  River  fisheries 
who  were  not  greatly  interested  in  the  artificial  propagation  of 
salmon,  and  who  did  not  strongly  urge  its  support.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  now  is  that  the  future  abundance  of  salmon  in  this  region 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the  amount  of  fry  liberated  from  the 
hatcheries. 

Heretofore  the  spring  run  of  salmon  of  the  Columbia  River  has 
always  commanded  a  higher  price  than  fish  taken  later  in  the  season, 
the  meat  of  the  early  fish  being  of  a  brighter  color  and  containing 
more  oil  than  fish  taken  during  the  fall  run.  A  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  fall  run  of  fish  was  noticed  about  two  years  ago,  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  fish  were  found  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of 
spring  fish.  In  the  fall  of  1902  a  larger  percentage  of  this  kind  of 
fish  was  noticed,  and  from  the  phenomenal  fall  run  in  1903  a  large 
portion  of  the  pack  made  was  composed  of  salmon  that  could  be 
classed  as  "  spring  fish."  Many  theories  are  advanced  in  explanation 
of  the  superior  qualities  of  this  run  of  salmon  over  that  of  past  yeai*s, 
it  bein^  claimed  by  many  persons  that  it  is  due  to  the  work  of  the 
hatcheries,  because  only  the  best  fish  are  selected  for  spawning  pur- 
poses. Others  maintain  that  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  runs  is 
due  to  natural  causes. 

Eighteen  canneries  and  9  cold-storage  plants  were  operated  in 
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Oregon  in  1003,  representing  an  approximate  value  of  $650,000.  The 
output  of  the  canneries  was  30r),031  cas?s,  valued  at  $1,558,3- -9.  The 
fish  handled  by  the  cold-storage  plants  were  as  follows:  Chinook 
salmon,  mild  cured,  6,740,200  pounds;  fishermen's  price,  $404,412; 
frozen  fish,  consisting  mostly  of  silver  salmon,  dog  salmon,  and  steel- 
head  trout,  1,024,843  pounds;  value,  $48,079. 

The  number  of  men  directly  connected  with  canneries  was  4,172. 
The  fishing  apparatus  consisted  of  18  traps,  35  fish  wheels,  40  drag 
seines,  and  876  gill  nets,  the  combined  value  of  which  amounted  to 
$315,300.  There  were  also  employed  751  gill-net  boats,  107  dores 
and  skiffs,  74  scows,  and  5  pile  drivers,  valued  at  $168,275.  Connectod 
with  the  fishery  were  25  small  steamers  and  launches,  ranging  in  size 
from  2  to  118  tons  and  valued  at  $111,118. 

In  recent  years  the  cold-storage  plants  have  received  the  largest  and 
best  chinoofi:  salmon,  which  they  bought  for  5  cents  per  pound  for 
fish  weighing  less  than  25  pounds  and  6  cents  per  pound  for  fish 
weighing  25  pounds  and  over;  in  some  instances  7  cents  a  pound  was 
paid  for  choi<!e  fish.  In  consequence  of  the  advance  in  price  paid  by 
the  cold-storage  plants,  the  packers  have  not  always  been  supplied 
with  fish  as  large  as  desired  for  canning  purposes,  and  the  cannery 
men  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  dispose  of  the  especially  large 
fish  to  the  cold-storage  plants  than  to  can  them.  To  protect  them- 
selves, and  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  handle  all  grades  of  fish,  manv 
of  the  cannery  firms  are  arranging  to  have  cold-storage  and  mild- 
curing  plants  connected  with  their  establishments.  Already  a  few 
have  done  so,  and  should  the  demand  for  mild-cured  and  frozen 
salmon  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  in  a  short  time  all  the  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River 
will  be  constructed  for  handling  both  frozen  and  mild-cured  fish. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  tables  that  the 
pack  of  steelheads  for  Oregon  in  1903  amounted  to  a  little  over  7,000 
cases.  This  decrease  in  quantity  was  owing  to  the  large  demand  for 
frozen  fish,  a  large  portion  of  the  catch  being  utilized  in  this  manner: 
the  cold-storage  plants  handled  nearly  850,000  pounds,  or  12,500 
cases. 

At  times  shad  are  plentiful  in  the  Columbia  River,  but  they  are 
chiefly  taken  incidentally  in  traps  and  seines.  There  is  comparatively 
a  small  demand  for  this  fish,  and  large  numbers  are  alloAved  to  escape, 
although  some  shipments  are  made  to  Portland  and  various  points  on 
Puget  Sound.  As  an  experiment,  the  Sanborn  Cutting  Company,  of 
Astoria,  recently  packed  1,292  cases  of  shad,  but  so  far  as  is  known 
there  has  been  little  or  no  sale  for  them.    The  fish  were  prepared, 

Sacked,  and  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  salmon,  and  it  is  believed 
y  the  packers  that  could  a  market  be  created  for  this  product,  an 
industry  of  considerable  importance  would  result. 

The  packing  of  salmon  bellies  and  tips  is  an  experiment  undertaken 
by  the  Tallant  &  Grant  Packing  Company,  of  Astoria.  Two  hundred 
cases  of  each  were  put  up  in  1903,  a  case  holding  4  cans,  the  weight 
of  each  can  being  12J  pounds,  or  50  poimds  of  fish  to  the  case.  The 
price  of  a  can  of  bellies  is  $2.50,  or  $10  a  case,  of  the  tips,  $1.50  a  can, 
or  $6  a  case.  Only  a  small  portion  of  a  fish  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
the  remaining  part  being  pa&ed  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is  oniy  when 
salmon  are  scarce  that  they  are  put  up  in  this  manner.  It  is  under- 
stood that  about  twenty  years  ago  a  few  cases  of  this  product  were  put 
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on  the  market,  but  there  being  no  demand  for  it  the  project  was  soon 
abandoned.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  considerable  call 
for  this  article  of  food  among  the  first-class  hotels  and  restaurants. 

CaUfomta.—Cfi]ifoTnm  ranks  last  in  importance  in  the  production 
of  canned  salmon,  having  only  three  canneries,  two  situated  on  the 
Sacramento  Kiver  and  one  at  Ilequa,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
The  pack  in  1908  amounted  to  12,102  cases,  with  a  value  of  $65,359. 
The  pack  for  1902  was  17,246  cases,  with  a  value  of  $93,128,  and  in 
1901  it  was  18,309  cases,  valued  at  $106,182.  The  value  of  the  can- 
neries and  accessory  property  is  approximately  $80,000,  and  they 
give  employment  to  221  men,  of  whom  37  were  regular  fishermen, 
esides  this  number,  however,  many  men  engaged  in  fishing  for  the^ 
markets  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  at  times  disposed  of  their 
catch  at  the  canneries  and  cold-storage  plants.  The  Carquinez  Pack- 
ing Company,  on  the  Sacramento  River,  owns  no  boats  or  nets,  but 
purchases  all  of  its  fish,  and  during  the  season  of  1903  took  fish  from 
212  fishermen.  The  Black  Diamond  Canning  Company  also  obtained 
most  of  its  fish  in  this  manner. 

The  spring  pack  of  the  Carquinez  Packing  Company  was  4,200  cases 
of  1-pound  tails.  No  fall  fish  were  packed.  The  Black  Diamond 
Cannerv  packed  1,819  cases  of  spring  and  2,583  cases  of  fall  fish. 
The  Klamath  Packing  Company  put  up  3,500  cases.  The  steady 
decrease  in  the  annual  output  of  the  canneries  on  the  Sacramento 
River  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  catch  is  mild 
cured.  In  1901  the  Carquinez  Packing  Company  iitilized  in  this  man- 
ner 252,000  pounds  of  salmon ;  dn  1902,  350,000  pounds,  and  in  1903 
539,000  pounds,  representing  a  total  value  to  the  fishermen  of  $45,640 
for  the  three  years.  Had  mis  amount  of  fish  been  packed,  it  would 
have  be^i  equal  to  16,779  cases,  68  pounds  of  raw  fisn  being  reckoned 
to  a  case.  The  quantity  of  salmon  mild  cured  by  the  Black  Diamond 
Canning  Company  was  1,272,600  pounds  in  1901, 1,036,800  pounds  in 
1902,  and  1,092,200  pounds  in  1903,  the  first  value  tor  the  three  years 
combined  being  approximately  $148,000.  Of  these  fish  768,800 
pounds  were  caught  m  Monterey  Bay  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco, 
where  they  were  cured  and  placed  in  cold  storage. 

The  salmon  taken  in  Monterey  Bay  are  all  caught  by  trolling,  none 
being  taken  in  gill  nets  or  other  forms  of  apparatus.  It  is  stated  by 
fishermen  that  on  July  8, 1903, 1,500  fish  were  caught  in  this  manner, 
averaging  in  weight  23  pounds. 

Besides  the  mild-cured  salmon  prepared  by  the  two  canneries  above 
mentioned,  there  were  1,733,933  pounds  handled  by  small  cold-storage 
plants,  making  a  total  output  oi  3,365,133  pounds. 

Salmon  (nitput  of  Wnshifi^ton,  Oregon,  and  California  in  1903, 


Specieo. 


GhJnook  aalmon.-. 
Elookeye  salmon . . . 

Silver  salmon 

Hiimpl)ack  salmon 

Dog  salmon 

Steelheads 

Total 


Number  of  cases. 


1-ponnd 
tails. 


286,145 

106,461 

166,  i»6 

12,848 

9,8T8 


674,008 


1-pound 
flats. 


64,006 

58,084 

19.884 

8,798 


*SSS!* 


24,900 

26,187 

15,188 

1,563 


145,200 


67,878 


Total. 


874,188 
178,180 
141,038 
176,607 
12,841; 
9,873 


887,160 
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Salmon  pack  of  Washington^  Oregon^  and  Calif  ornia  in  1901,  IBOB^  and  1903. 


Species. 


WaBhington. 


1001. 

Chinook 85,784 

Sockeye 802,087 

SUyer 101,100 

Humpback 33,058 

Chums I  68,117 

Steelheads 1,468 


Total I  1,081,548 


i9oe. 

Chinook 

Sockeye  

Silver 

Humpback . 

Chums 

Steelheads.. 


107,621 
288,904 
116,328 

9,108 
119,101 

2,310 


Total. 

1908. 

Chinook 

Sockeye 

Silver 

Humpback . 

Chums 

Steelh^uls.. 


642,870 


119,777 
160, 993 
104,078 
176,507 
6,848 
2,  SUB 


Total I     609.086 


Value. 


$332,966 

8,009,391 

868,860 

99,166 

146,282 

6,832 


4,646, 4ffr 


430,484 

1,300,068 

416,178 

18,216 

285,842 

9.240 


2,460,028 


687,907 
786,692 
874,681 
388,614 
11,426 
10,183 


2,058,448 


Oregon. 


171,716 

2,805 

62,060 


U,606 
10,626 


261,824 


202,168 
13,833 
29,641 


14,770 

7,828 


207,740 


912,200 
18,247 
86,966 


6,600 
7,070 


806,081 


Value. 


$906,068 

14,475 

208,820 


California, 


Cases. 


18,807 


Value. 


$106,182 


Total, 


Cases. 


43,824 
46,318 


1,806,882 


18,307 


1,001,707 

o9,99n 

106,707 


86,448 
84,443 


1,888,806 


1808,160 

e9,61i3 

147,820 


11,700 
81,108 


1,668,899 


17,246 


106,182 


276,767 

804,982 

158,180 

88,052 

72,728 

11,963 


$1,436,071 

^623,806 

662,170 

99,166 

180,116 

62,142 


1,851,679 


98,128 


17,246      98,128 


12,102 


66,350 


12,102 


66,369 


827,065 
802,237 
144,967 
9,106 
133,871 
10,138 


087,866 


374,138 
178,180 
141,093 
176,597 
12,848 
9,373 


887,160 


Value. 


5,961,621 


1,616,819 

1,380,066 

621,880 

18,216 

321,880 

48,683 


8,880,454 


1,9U,515 

795,804 

622.601 

888,514 

28,186 

41.241 


8,682,201 


THE  ALASKA  SALMON   FISHERnSS. 

The  output  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  for  1903  compares  favorably 
with  the  season  of  1902.  While  in  1908  the  pack  was  290,614  cases 
less  than  the  pack  of  the  preceding  year,  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
salmon  caused  the  value  to  exceed  that  of  1902  by  nearlv  $1,251,000, 
the  latter  year  yielding  2,536,824  cases,  valued  at  $8,498,S60,  while  in 
1903  the  output  was  2,246,210  cases,  with  a  value  of  $9,748,799.  Of 
this  amount  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  canned  1,267,693  cases, 
in  addition  to  salmon  salted  and  placed  in  cold  storage. 

The  decrease  in  the  pack  of  1903  was  not  wholly  the  result  of  the 
small  run  of  salmon,  but  was  in  a  measure  due  to  tne  smaller  number 
of  canneries  operated,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  canneries  in 
southeast  Alaska,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  salmon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  had  contracted  for  a  smaller  number  of  cases  man 
they  would  have  packed  had  the  increased  value  been  foreseen. 

There  wefe  64  canneries  operated  in  1902,  9  of  these  having  been 
built  that  year;  2,  on  the  other  hand,  suspended  operations.  In  1903 
60  canneries  were  engaged  in  packing  salmon ;  3  were  built  that  year, 
only  2  of  which  were  opjerated,  and  5  suspended  operatioiVs.  The 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  salmon  fisheries  was  14,708  in  1902, 
and  13,106  in  1903,  a  decrease  of  1,602. 

The  output  of  salted  salmon  in  1902  was  25,936  barrels,  valued  at 
$191,248.  There  were^  placed  in  cold  storage  and  dry  salted  141,600 
pounds  of  salmon,  representing  a  value  of  $5,190.  In  1903  there  were 
salted  by  the  canneries  and  salteries  35,748  barrels,  value  $261,086. 
The  Pacific  Cold  Storage  Company,  at  Taku  Harbor,  placed  in  cold 
storage  17,690  pounds  of  king  salmon,  34,087  pounds  of  echoes,  72,944 
pounds  of  dog  salmon,  and  12,551  pounds  of  steelheads.    This  com- 
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pany  also  dry  salted  for  the  Japan  market  243,441  pounds  of  dog 
salmon,  a  total  of  380,718  pounds,  value  $11,732. 

As^  is  frequently  the  case  in  a  poor  season,  salmon  were  scarce  in 
certain  localities  and  plentiful  in  others.  At  Karluk  in  1902  the  pack 
was  204,190  cases;  in  1908  only  90,103  cases  were  packed  by  the  two 
canneries  operated  there,  which  are  owned  by  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association.  The  Arctic  Packing  Company,  located  at  Olga  Bay,  80 
miles  distant,  met  with  a  similar  experience,  the  output  being  45,145 
cases  in  1902  and  26,470  in  1903.  These  canneries  employed  about 
the  same  number  of  men  each  year,  and  the  same  kind  and  Quantity  of 
fishing  sear.  At  times  during  the  season  of  1903  when  salmon  were 
quite  pfentiful  at  Chimik,  C^k  Inlet,  and  Prince  William  Sound, 
hardly  enough  fish  could  be  obtained  at  Karluk  and  Olga  Bay  to  keep 
the  canneries  running. 

Many  theories  are  advanced  bj  cannerymen  and  fishermen  in  gen- 
eral as  to  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  runs  of  salmon  in  different 
streams.  The  belief  is  freely  expressed  by  some  that  it  is  due  to  the 
work  of  artificial  propagation,  and  that  the  fry  liberated  from  the 
hatchery  at  Karluk,  arriving  at  the  spawning  age,  found  the  waters 
of  Cook  Inlet  and  parts  of  Prince  William  Sound  better  suited  to 
their  requirements  than  the  home  stream.  Others  attribute  the  scar- 
city to  weather  conditions,  and  a  few  venture  to  state  that  instead  of 
the  large  runs  appearing  in  any  particular  region  in  cycles  of  four 
years,  as  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory,  thev  require  a  much  longer 
time,  and  from  one  phenomenal  run  to  another  periods  of  eight  or 
nine  years  may  elapse.  The  erratic  runs  in  recent  years,  combined 
with  the  parent-stream  theory,  which  in  a  measure  has  been  upset  by 
the  failure  of  the  salmon  from  hatcheries  to  return  to  the  streams 
where  planted  when  expected,  has  set  in  motion  a  new  line  of  thought 
regarding  their  movements.  Each  season  brings  unlooked-for  condi- 
tions, and  to-day  there  is  more  attention  given  to  the  study  of  tiie 
habits  of  salmon  by  cannerymen  than  ever  before. 

During  the  past  four  years  attention  has  been  directed  to  Bristol 
Bay  as  the  best  re^on  m  which  to  engage  in  the  salmon  fisheries. 
The  cost  of  operating  a  cannery  here  is  probably  greater  than  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  but  the  higher  grade  of  salmon  packed  compen- 
sates for  the  extra  expense  involved.  In  1903  the  pack  in  this  region 
amounted  to  nearly  200,000  cases  more  than  that  of  1902.  Here,  the 
season  being  short,  about  five  or  six  weeks  at  most,  salmon  must  almost 
daily  arrive  in  large  numbers  if  a  full  pack  is  to  be  secured.  A  '^  slack 
spell "  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  is  likely  to  result  in  small 

(>acks,  for  the  time  lost  in  the  early  part  or  middle  of  the  season  is  not 
ikely  to  be  made  up  later,  as  is  the  case  in  some  other  parts  of  Alaska, 
owing  to  uncertain  weather  conditions  which  prevent  extensive  fish- 
ing. The  pack,  moreover,  must  be  loaded  into  ships,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  that  this  should  be  done  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible. 

The  Nushagak  River  is  the  most  northern  point  in  Bristol  Bay 
where  salmon  have  been  taken  for  commercial  purposes.  During  the 
last  three  years  several  parties  have  been  investigating  the  waters  of 
the  Kuskokwim  River  and  tributaries,  and  report  that  a  large  body 
of  red  salmon  enter  this  river  annually.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  the  establishment  of  canneries  on  the  Kuskokwim  is  the 
shallow  intricate  passages4eading  into  it.  which  prevent  large  craft 
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from  entering.  Ships  are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  cannery  in  this 
region,  there  being  no  other  means  of  transportation,  and  until  a 
channel  for  deep-draft  vessels  is  defined  the  chances  are  that  this  river 
will  not  be  fished  to  any  great  extent. 

Several  salteries  have  been  established  on  Bristol  Bay  southwest  of 
the  Naknek  and  Ugashik  rivers,  between  Port  Haiden  and  Khudubine 
Island,  and  the  owners  of  these  salteries  intend  to  erect  canneries  on 
the  sites  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  years  1900, 1901,  and  1902  a  large  number  of  canneries  were 
built  in  southeast  Alaska,  although  as  early  as  1900  there  were  evi- 
dently as  many  as  the  streams  would  support  The  result  has  been 
that  in  the  last  two  seasons  a  number  of  establishments  were  obliged 
to  close.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  cannery  belonging  to  the 
Union  Packing  Company,  situated  at  Kell  Bay,  Kuiu  Island,  is  to  be 
dismantled  ana  the  machinery  taken  to  Bristol  Bay. 

The  demand  for  mild-cured  and  frozen  salmon  being  great,  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  future  more  of  this  product  will  be  lurnished  b^ 
Alaska.  So  far  only  two  plants  have  been  established  in  that  terri- 
tory, one  at  Taku  Harbor  and  one  at  Ideal  Cove,  the  north  arm  of  the 
Stikine  River.  The  plant  at  Ideal  Cove  was  operated  in  a  small  way 
during  the  seasons  of  1901  and  1902,  but  it  being  made  unlawful  to  take 
salmon  in  1903  before  July  1,  and  the  king  salmon,  the  species  desired, 
being  obtainable  mostly  m  May  and  June,  this  company  was  forced 
out  of  business.  The  other  company,  however,  having  a  cannery,  was 
enabled  to  operate,  putting  up  canned,  mild-cured,  and  frozen  salmon. 
The  species  utilized  in  the  cold-storage  plants  were  chiefly  red  salmon, 
echoes,  dog  salmon,  and  a  few  steelheads. 

The  ruling  which  prohibited  the  taking  of  salmon  in  southeast 
Alaska  prior  to  July  1  has  now  been  set  aside,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  will  encourage  the  erection  of  cold-storage  plants.'  There  are, 
however,  only  a  few  localities  in  this  region  where  king  salmon  may  be 
secured  in  considerable  numbers,  and  as  this  fish  is  mostly  used  by 
cold-storage  plants  for  mild-curing  purposes,  the  other  species  not 
being  suitable,  there  is  room  for  only  a  limited  number  of  establish- 
ments of  this  kind.  The  deftiand  for  frozen  salmon  is  increasing, 
however,  not  only  in  European  markets  but  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  should  the  time  come  when  it  is  more  profitable  to  freeze 
than  to  can  echoes  and  dog  salmon,  many  of  the  canneries  now  idle 
and  some  of  those  in  operation  will  no  doubt  be  converted  into  cold- 
storage  plants. 

METHODS  OF  CANNING  SALMON. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  packing  of  salmon  on  the  Columbia 
River  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilcox  in  the  Fish  Commission  Report 
for  1896,  and  the  subject  is  also  briefly  treated  by  Capt.  Jefferson  F. 
Moser  in  his  report  on  the  Alaska  salmon  industries.  Since  that  time, 
however,  important  changes  have  taken  place,  and  while  the  method 
is  essentially  the  same  on  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  there  are  a  few 
points  connected  with  the  salmon  industry  of  Alaska  which  may  be 
mentioned. 

Improvements  in  the  nature  of  machinery  introdiiced  in  the  canner- 
ies of  Alaska  in  the  last  few  years  have  made  it  possible  to  pack  nearly 
double  the  former  output  with  little  if  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  employed.     Each  year  has  brought  forth  some  new  labor-saving 
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device,  and  nearly  every  branch  of  the  work  is  now  performed  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  which  in  many  instances  gives  more  efficient 
service  than  work  by  hand. 

Probably  in  no  year  since  machinery  has  been  extensively  used  in 
salmon  canneries  have  there  been  more  labor-saving  machines  em- 
ployed than  in  1903.  In  that  season  four  different  patterns  of  fish 
cleaners  were  tested,  all  giving  satisfaction.  Among  other  inven- 
tions, several  forms  of  automatic  weighing  machines  were  introduced, 
and  several  styles  of  soldering  machmes  were  used,  taking  the  place 
of  the  chain  machine  so  common  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  machines  for  washing  cans,  also  several  styles  of  topping 
machines.  One  of  the  latest  inventions  is  a  machine  called  a  "stop- 
per," for  soldering  the  ventholes.  in  the  cans  previous  to  making  the 
test  for  hot  leaks.  Filling  machines  apparently  reached  a  certain 
perfection  some  four  years  ago,  since  which  time  few  improvements 
have  been  added,  but  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  retorts, 
greatly  facilitating  the  cooking  of  salmon,  and  the  machinery  for 
inanuiacturing  can  bodies  and  tops  has  also  undergone  a  change. 

When  the  industry  was  in  its  infancy  a  pack  of  160  or  200  cases  was 
considered  a  good  day's  work.  Now  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
I'ence  for  a  cannery  to  turn  out  from  1,500  to  2,000  cases  in  a  day, 
and  there  are  several  canneries  that  have  even  a  greater  capacity. 
The  daily  average  for  an  Alaska  cannery  is  from  800  to  1,000  cases 
for  one  hller,  and  nearly  double  that  amount  for  two.  A  few  estab- 
lishments have  three  fillers,  and  one  in  the  Bristol  Bay  region  has 
six,  but  it  is  seldom  that  this  number  of  machines  is  kept  in  operation 
at  one  time. 

A  pack  of  1,000  cases  a  day  requires  a  complete  modem  equipment 
and  tne  work  of  only  skilled  hands.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry 
most  of  the  men  employed  were  inexperienced,  and  much  confusion, 
as  well  as  considerable  waste  of  material,  was  consequently  occasioned. 
Now,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  men  are  employed  season  after 
season,  in  one  cannery  or  another,  and  in  a  well-organized  establish- 
ment the  same  men  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  each  year, 
tlius  becoming  expert  in  their  particular  lines. 

There  are  a  few  canneries  that  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times  in 
the  way  of  machinery,  and  still  adhere  to  methods  long  discarded  by 
the  modern  plants.  This  lack  of  improvement  is  largely  due  to  the 
want  of  capital,  and  also  to  the  value  of  the  stream  wliere  the  can- 
neries are  situated.  An  establishment  located  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay 
or  river  which  will  yield  not  over  20,000  or  25,000  cases  of  salmon  at 
most  in  a  season  is  under  an  expense  too  great  to  permit  an  outlay 
such  as  would  be  required  to  place  it  on  an  pnnal  footiuj?  with  otb'^rs 
more  favorably  situated.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
canneries  less  fully  supplied  with  labor-saving  niaciiinei5  uo  not  p.i 
up  as  fine  a  quality  of  salmon  as  those  more  fully  equipped;  the 
quality  and  commercial  value  of  the  packs  are  about  the  same,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  result  is  attained  by  a  slight  variation 
in  method. 

From  the  time  a  salmon  is  landed  upon  the  wharf  until  cased  and 
ready  for  shipment,  it  is  handled  about  twenty-four  times.  To  watch 
the  rapid  steps  of  the  process  is  most  interesting,  particularly  if  the 
old  and  new  methods  of  packing  be  compared* 
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Handling  the  salmon, — Scows,  boats,  lar^e  dories,  and  steamers  are 
used  in  landing  the  catch.  Formerly  the  fish  were  pitched  by  hand 
into  bins  near  tne  dressing  tables  on  the  wharf  when  the  tide  was  out. 
but  this  laborious  method  has  been  largely  superseded  by  the  use  or 
an  elevator  built  at  the  end  of  the  whari  and  reaching  the  water's 
edge  at  a  slant,  to  be  lowered  or  raised  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
tide.  The  fish  are  caught  up  bv  the  elevator,  and  on  readaing  the 
top  are  run  into  the  building  by  means  of  chutes  leading  to  the 
\  arious  bins.  At  a  number  of  canneries  tracks  have  been  laid  on  a 
slip  cut  through  the  wharf  from  the  upper  side  down  an  inclined 

Elane  to  the  water's  edge,  and  on  these  small  fish  cars  are  run.  At 
oring  a  double  track  is  built  out  from  the  cannery,  forming  a  kind 
of  slip  into  which  the  steamers  or  boats  can  come  and  discharge  fish 
from  either  side. 

The  salmon  usually  remain  in  the  bins  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
hours  before  being-dressed,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  in  much 
better  condition  for  canning  than  if  they  had  been  dressed  immedi- 
ately after  being  caught.  The  danger  of  canning  fish  that  are  too 
fresh,  however,  is  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the  tendency 
in  the  other  direction. 

Dressing  fish. — The  manner  in  which  salmon  are  handled  by  the 
"  butchers,"  or  dress  gang,  is  a  remarkable  development  of  speed  and 
skill,  acquired  through  long  practice.  In  most  canneries  this  work 
is  performed  by  Chinese,  although  Indians  are  sometimes  employed 
and  also  become  very  expert.  Two  men  constitute  a  "  butcher's  gang." 
The  number  of  gangs  in  a  canneiy  is  regulated  by  its  size  and  capacity. 
From  30  to  40  salmon  are  placed  in  a  row  upon  a  long  table,  heads 
toward  the  operator.  One  man  cuts  off  the  heads,  and  is  followed 
immediately  by  another,  who  removes  the  fins,  tails,  and  viscera. 
Only  one  stroke  of  the  knife  is  required  to  remove  the  head;  eight 
more  cuts,  and  the  fins  and  tail  have  been  taken  off  and  the  belly 
opened.  The  first  process  is  thus  completed.  The  offal  falls  througn 
an  opening  in  the  wharf  and  supplies  food  to  a  large  nionber  of  sal- 
mon trout,  sculpins,  a  few  cod,  and  frequently  halibut. 

From  the  hands  of  the  dress  gang  the  fi^  pass  into  cleaning  tanks, . 
where  they  are  scaled,  washed,  and  given  a  partial  cleaning  on  the 
inside.  Each  fish  passes  through  at  least  two,  and  frequently  three 
of  these  tanks.  In  the  second  cleaning  they  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  the  first,  small  bits  of  offal,  blooci,  and  scales  which  were 
overlooked  in  the  first  cleaning  being  now  removed.  To  make  sure 
that  nothing  of  an  objectionable  nature  remains,  they  are  subjected  to 
another  inspection  by  a  third  man. 

A  machine  which  practically  does  away  with  the  men  in  the 
"  butcher  "  room  was  invented  by  Mr.  William  Munn,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  is  connected  with  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  It  has 
been  used  in  various  canneries  belonging  to  that  company  during  the 
past  three  seasons,  and  is  said  to  give  much  satisfaction.  Another 
type  of  fish  cleaner  has  since  apjpeared  on  the  market,  23  of  these 
machines  having  been  used  in  various  canneries  of  Alaska  during  the 
season  of  1903.  It  is  stated  that  each  means  a  saving  of  from  15  to 
20  men,  and  that  it  will  satisfactorily  open  the  fish,  remove  the 
entrails,  scrape  the  blood  from  the  backbone,  and  thoroughly  wash 
the  body.  More  recent  inventions  are  used  in  canneries  on  Puget 
Sound,  and  still  another  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  of 
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Seattle,  Wash.,  and  used  for  the  first  time,  in  1903,  by  the  United 
Fish  and  Packing  Company,  at  Fairhaven,  Wash.,  removes  the  head, 
tail,  and  fins,  and  opens  ana  thoroughly  cleans  the  fish  ready  to  cut 
into  pieces  xor  the  cans.  Fish  that  are  dressed  by  the  cleaning 
machme  reauire  less  inspection  than  those  cleaned  by  hand. 

GuttingHrie  fish. — Having  undergone  examination  to  insure  cleanli- 
ness, the  fish  are  pitched  upon  a  table,  attached  to  which  is  a  machine 
that  cuts  them  into  proper  lengths  to  fit  the  cans.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  number  of  knife  blades  semicircular  in  form,  with 
the  sharp  part  on  the  convex  side.  The  blades  are  set  in  a  wooden 
roller  or  axle,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  set  at  any  desired 
distance  apart,  thus  cutting  the  salmon  into  lengths  to  fit  either 
"  tails  "  or^'  flats,"  as  the  case  may  be.  A  fish  is  placed  under  the  row 
of  knives  and  the  handle  attached  is  brought  down  with  a  quick 
stroke,  which  cuts  the  fish  transversely  into  pieces  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  knives.  In  canneries  where  fun  lines  of  machinery  are 
installed,  this  method  has  given  way  to  the  rotary  cutting  macnine, 
which  consists  of  gang  knives  set  in  an  iron  axle  or  cylinder  kept  in 
motion  by  belt  and  pulley.  The  cylinder  is  attached  to  the  top  of  an 
elevator,  the  same  power  running  both.  As  the  fish  come  from  the 
third  washing,  they  are  carried  to  and  under  the  revolving  knives  by 
the  elevator. 

In  many  instances  the  "  butcher  "  room  is  situated  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  main  building,  and  the  fish,  after  being  dressed,  are 
taken  to  the  elevator  in  push  carts.  Some  canneries  have  iron  tracks 
leading  to  the  cutting  machine,  and  small  hand  cars  are  run  for  carry- 
ing the  fish. 

The  introduction  of  cutting  and  filling  machines  has  greatly 
increased  the  capacity  of  canneries;  combined,  they  take  the jplace  of 
about  25  men.  Formerly,  after  leaving  the  gang  knives,  the  fish  were 
cut  into  proper  sizes  to  nt  the  cans  by  means  ot  a  long  knife  wielded 
by  a  Chinaman,  who  stood  at  a  reg^ular  butcher's  block  and  with  quick 
strokes  cut  the  sections  of  salmon  in  uniform  sizes.  From  2  to  4  men 
were  thus  employed.  The  pieces  were  either  dropped  into  a  basket 
or  thrown  into  a  wooden  bin. 

The  tail  piece  is  rejected  by  the  rotary  cutter  and  falls  into  a  chute 
leading  away  from  that  into  which  the  other  portions  are  dropped. 
The  very  large  tail  pieces  are  utilized  to  some  extent,  but  by  far  the 

S eater  numl^r  are  thrown  away.  If  salmon  were  less  plentiful  in 
laskan  waters,  it  is  very  probable  that  only  a  small  part  of  a  fish 
woiild  be  rejected,  but  the  tail  portion  is  of  small  value  as  compared 
to  the  middle  and  head  sections,  and  could  not  very  well  be  placed  in 
the  same  can  without  injuring  the  sale  of  the  product.  If  packed 
under  a  distinct  and  separate  label,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  tails  should  not  be  put  on  the  market. 
.  Counting  the  fish, — Some  canneries  pay  the  fishermen  a  monthly 
salary ;  others  pay  a  certain  price,  according  to  the  species,  for  each 
fish  taken.  Where  30  to  40  boats  are  engaged  in  fishing,  the  boat's 
account  and  that  of  the  cannery  do  not  always  agree,  ana  frequently 
long  and  heated  arguments  ensue.  This  dimculiy  is  partially  over- 
come by  a  device  consisting  of  two  levers  fastenea  to  a  rod  acting  on 
a  self-recording  machine  attached  to  the  elevator  that  carries  the  fish 
under  the  rotary  cutting  machine,  the  levers  hanging  perpendicularly 
through  a  slot  running  the  whole  length  of  the  elevator  and  so 
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arranged  that  when  a  fish  is  placed  upon  it  and  reaches  a  certain 
point  the  levers  are  forced  up.  thereby  causing  the  machine  to  rems- 
ter.  On  being  released,  the  levers  drop  through  the  slots,  where  they 
remain  until  another  fish  forces  them  up.  While  this  apparatus  does 
not  insure  an  absolutely  correct  count  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen, 
it  acts  as  a  great  check.  Daily  readings  from  the  register  give  the 
exact  number  of  fish  packed,  also  the  number  of  each  species. 

Filling  the  caTw.— Having  passed  through  the  cutter,  the  salmon 
are  now  ready  to  be  received  oy  the  filling  machfne,  which  cuts  the 
sections  longitudinally  into  the  re<]uired  size  and  at  the  same  time  fills 
the  can.  The  Munn  filling  machine  is  about  7  feet  high,  and  is  built 
at  an  angle.  It  is  fed  from  the  top  into  the  hopper,  tiie  mouth  of 
which  is  the  same  shape  as  on  a  hand  coffee  mill.  The  pieces  of  sal- 
mon fall  from  the  mouth  down  a  chute,  and  are  forced  by  two  dogs 
into  a  receptacle  through  which  the  plunger,  or  filler,  passes.  The 
plunger  in  making  a  stroke  cuts  the  salmon  and  at  the  same  time  fills 
the  can  within  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  the  required  weight.  Gen- 
erally the  cans  overrun  in  weight;  occasionally  a  few  are  weighed  to 
see  whether  the  machine  is  working  properly. 

Cans  are  led  to  the  filler  from  tne  floor  above  by  means  of  a  belt, 
attached  to  which  are  wire  racks  about  4  inches  apart,  set  at  an  angle 
to  prevent  the  salt  from  spilling  out.  When  a  can  arrives  opposite 
the  filler  it  is  caught  by  a  clasp  or  hook  and  held  in  front  of  the 
plunger^  which  is  immediately  thrust  forward  through  a  chamber 
filled  with  salmon,  cutting  the  fish  and  at  the  same  time  filling  the 
can.  When  in  good  working  order,  the  machine  will  fill  from  60  to 
65  cans  a  minute,  and  when  running  at  full  speed  can  fill  as  many  as 
80  a  minute.  It  is  quite  complicated  in  construction,  but  is  easily 
kept  in  repair,  and  fills  a  long- felt  want  in  salmon  canning,  perform- 
ing as  it  does  the  labor  of  from  15  to  20  men.  Its  average  guaran- 
teed capacity  per  day  is  800  cases,  or  38,400  cans  of  1  pound  each; 
48,000  cans  have  been  filled  by  one  machine  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession. On  being  released  by  the  clamp  the  cans  roll  on  to  a  long 
table  and  are  picked  up  by  a  man  stationed  there,  who  strikes  each 
one  down  upon  a  square  piece  of  lead  weighing  about  10  pounds,  in 
order  to  settle  the  contents  to  the  bottom,  ana  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  any  deficiency  in  weight.  So  expert  do  these  men  become 
that  the  slightest  variation  in  the  quantity  of  salmon  is  detected. 
Caiis  that  are  not  up  to  the  standard  are  pushed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table,  where  a  man  stands  ready  to  supply  the  requisite  amount 
of  fish  to  fill  them. 

For  the  hand  method  of  filling,  a  large  pile  of  salmon  is  thrown 
upon  a  long  table,  making  a  kind  of  windrow  in  the  middle  from  end 
to  end.  On  either  side  are  from  8  to  10  men,  who  select  and  put  into 
the  cans  large  pieces  of  salmon  at  first,  then  smaller  pieces  to  fill  all 
vacant  spaces.  As  the  cans  are  filled  they  are  pushed  along  the  table 
to  the  can  cleaners  and  weigher. 

The  supply  of  salmon  on  the  table  is  constantly  being  replenished 
by  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  fillers  occupied.  In  some  hand- 
filling  canneries  each  man  has  a  box  at  his  side,  and  as  often  as  it  is 
filled  he  carries  it  to  an  adjoining  table,  where  the  cans  are  washed 
or  wiped,  as  the  case  may  be,  weighed,  pieces  of  scrap  tin  ("  chips  '*) 
put  in,  and  the  tops  put  on.    They  are  then  ready  for  the  soldering 
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machine.  Canneries  were  in  existence  a  long  time  before  any  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  method  of  getting  the  cans  from  the  fill- 
mg  to  the  weighing  and  capping  table.  At  the  present  time,  in  most 
canneries  where  no  filling  machines  are  used,  a  revolving  belt  running 
in  a  wooden  track  about  14  inches  above  the  table  carries  the  filled 
cans  to  the  weighing  and  capping  table,  where  a  man  is  stationed  to 
receive  them.     This  simple  device  is  a  great  saving  of  labor. 

Salting. — R  is  essential  that  all  the  cans  contain  the  same  amount 
of  salt;  otherwise  hardly  two  cases  of  salmon  would  have  the  same 
flavor.  This  is  an  important  feature,  and  one  of  the  earliest  things 
eonsidered  in  salmon  canning.  If  the  eye  were  the  judge  of  the 
amount  of  salt  required  in  the  cans,  there  would  be  little  or  no  system 
connected  with  this  branch  of  the  work;  consequently  mechanical 
means  must  be  employed. 

One  case  of  cans  is  salted  at  a  single  movement  of  the  hand,  thus : 
The  workman  stands  in  front  of  a  table  having  a'trough  connected  on 
the  under  side,  into  which  slides  a  tray  holding  36  or  48  cans.  In  the 
top  of  the  table,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  cans,  are  h^les  ar- 
ranged at  equal  distances  apart,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  table 
were  filled  with  cans  the  center  of  each  would  be  over  one  of  the  holes. 
On  the  under  side  is  a  sheet-iron  plate  which  slides  in  a  groove  at  the 
sides,  and  is  worked  either  by  a  hand  or  foot  lever.  This  plate  is  per- 
forated with  hoVs  corresponding  to  those  in  the  table  above.  A 
quantity  of  salt  is  thrown  on  the  table  and  immediately  scraped  off 
with  a  thin-edged  board  about  2  feet  long  and  3  inches  wide,  each 
hole  being  filled  in  the  scraping  and  the  salt  being  prevented  from 
falling  through  bv  the  iron  plate  underneath.  The  lever  is  then 
pressed,  moving  the  plate,  and  the  salt  falls  into  the  cans  below. 
This  operation  can  be  repeated  four  or  five  times  in  a  minute,  and  one 
man  is  thus  able  to  ke?p  the  filling  machine  supplied  with  cans. 

Weighinfj  and  "icaslnng  the  cans. — A  cannery  that  puts  up  a  hand 
pack  usually  weighs  each  can  of  fish,  a  man  being  stationed  at  one  end 
of  the  filling  table  for  that  purpose.  Where  filling  machines  are  used, 
only  an  occasional  can  is  weighed.  A  simple  device  has  recently  been 
invented  for  weighing  the  cans  as  they  leave  the  filler.  If  they  con- 
tain the  required  amount  of  salmon  they  are  carried  around  6y  the 
machine  and  landed  upon  a  table;  if  a  can  is  light  in  weight  it  is 
carried  only  half\vay  around  and  automatically  forced  to  one  side  to 
another  table. 

Cans  leaving  the  hands  of  the  two  men  stationed  at  the  filling  ma- 
chine are  pushed  along  the  table  to  the  hands  of  6  or  8  men  or  women, 
who  remove  with  dry,  coarse  cloths  the  grease  or  other  material  that 
may  have  collected  on  the  outside.  Until  recently,  however,  in  many 
canneries  this  labor  was  performed  by  a  rotating  washing  machine, 
consisting  of  an  iron  cap  the  diameter  of  a  can  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
small  perpendicular  shaft  revolving  at  considerable  speed.  Directly 
under  the  cap  was  an  iron  rest  or  stand,  on  which  the  cans  were  placed 
one  at  a  time;  the  foot  pressed  a  lever,  which  carried  the  can  to  the 
revolving  cap  above.  It  was  then  forced  into  the  cap  about  one- 
eighth  OT  an  inch,  a  tight-fitting  flange  preventing  the  water  from 
getting  inside.  The  can  was  set  in  motion  by  coming  into  contact 
with  the  revolving  cap,  which  also  sent  a  stream  of  water  against  the 
can  with  sufficient  force  to  remove  the  grease.    For  a  long  time  it  was 
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a  mooted  question  among  cannervmen  whether  wiping  or  washing 
was  the  better  method.  A  single  washer,  however,  performs  the 
work  of  6  or  8  men,  which  is  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor. 

The  use  of  this  machine  soon  led  to  the  invention  of  one  of  larger 
capacity.  Instead  of  one  stand,  there  are  10  joined,  forming  a  circle 
about  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  cans  are  carried  to  the  washer  by  a 
belt  leading  from  the  filling  table,  and  each  can,  as  it  reaches  the  ma- 
^  chine,  is  caught  by  one  of  the  washers  and  the  capjbrought  down 
over  the  top.  Revolving  rapidly  as  it  goes,  the  can  is  carried  until 
the  machine  has  revolved  180  degrees,  then  is  released  and  rolls  out 
upon  a  table.  In  some  canneries  the  grease  is  removed  by  steam  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  as  the  water.  One  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments is  cleaning  the  cans  by  a  cold-air  blast  which  strikes  directly 
on  the  top  edge.  A  set  of  brushes^  against  which  the  cans  revolve  is 
another  method. 

After  being  washed  or  wiped,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  cans  p^ss  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  table,  where  a  small  piece  of  scrap  tin  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  each.  The  pieces  of  tin  are  called  "  cliips,"  and  are 
from  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  shape  is  of  no  particular  im- 
portance so  long  as  the  pieces  are  large  enough  to  cover  the  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  can,  or  cap,  as  it  is  called.  A  ^eat  deal  of  scrap  tin,  which 
would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  is  utilized  in  this  manner.  The 
men  engaged  in  putting  in  "  chips  "  also  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
cans  that  may  be  too  light  in  weignt,  and  occasional  tests  are  made. 

Oavping.— The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  capping,  or  topping, 
whicn  is  done  by  a  machine  set  close  to  the  end  of  the  table  previously 
referred  to.  An  endless  belt,  composed  of  rectan^lar  pieces  of  metal, 
large  enough  for  a  can  to  rest  on  without  falling  while  in  motion, 
conveys  the  cans  from  the  table  to  the  capper.  One  man  places  the 
cans  on  the  belt  and  another  follows  them  along,  on  the  watch  for 
pieces  of  salmon  or  bones  above  the  edge  of  the  can.  Pieces  of  fish, 
if  there  be  any,  are  jammed  down  flush  with  the  top,  and  the  over- 
hanging bones  are  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  On  reaching  the 
machine  the  can  passes  under  a  cap  holding  a  top,  which  immediately 
falls  upon  it  with  just  enough  force  to  put  on  the  top  without  injur- 
ing either.  The  can  is  then  forced  out  irom  under  the  capper  by  the 
rotation  of  the  machine,  and  the  next  capper  is  brought  around  to 
receive  another  can.  The  machine  is  supplied  with  tops  by  means  of 
an  iron  chute.  As  the  cans  revolve  they  are  carried  under  a  crimper, 
situated  directly  opposite  the  capper,  and  while  one  can  is  being 
capped  another  is  being  crimped,  after  which  it  roUs  out  upon  a  belt 
on  its  side  and  is  taken  through  the  acid  trough  and  thence  to  the 
soldering  machine.  The  capper  is  supposed  to  correspond  in  speed 
with  the  filler. 

Soldering, — ^In  the  early  days  of  salmon  canning  the  tops  and  also 
all  other  parts  of  a  can  were  soldered  by  hand,  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  which  has  now  given  way  to  the  soldering  machine.  This  is 
composed  of  an  endless  chain  about  6  feet  long,  revolving  around  two 
shafts  situated  at  either  end  of  an  iron  trough,  under  which  the  heat 
is  supplied.  In  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  the  solder,  kept  at  molten 
heat  by  the  fire  underneath.  The  cans  are  forced  along  the  trough 
by  the  chain  in  contact  with  their  sides.  Between  the  lower  part  of 
the  chain  and  trough  is  just  enough  room  for  a  can  to  pass  without 
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jamming.  The  cana  enter  the  trough  at  an  angle,  their  bottoms 
slightly  inclined,  which  causes  the  top  rim  to  be  submerged  in  solder, 
thus  distributing  it  evenly  all  around  the  edge.  This  method  is 
superior  to  hand  work. 

in  passing  through  the  trough  the  cans  make  about  half  a  dozen 
revolutions,  which  cause  the  tops  to  become  very  hot,  and  it  is  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  blown  off  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  which 
quickly  generates  that  the  center  hole  in  the  top  is  made.  The 
"  chip,"  previously  mentioned,  prevents  the  hole  from  being  choked 
with  salmon. 

Before  the  tops  are  sealed  the  edges  must  be  treated  with  a  solution 
of  muriatic  acid.  This  is  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soldering; 
that  is,  by  being  run  through  an  acid  trough.  At  no  time  are  there 
less  than  three  or  four  cans  under  the  acid  chain,  and  ten  or  twelve 
under  the  soldering  chain.  Much  depends  on  the  operator  of  these 
two  machines,  and  only  those  who  have  had  considerable  experience 
are  intrusted  with  this  work.  A  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  on  all  the 
cans  as  they  pass  through,  to  be  sure  that  the  proper  amount  of  solder 
is  received.  With  all  the  caution  that  is  taken,  an  occasional  top  is 
blown  off,  and  once  in  a  while  a  rim  will  start,  which  necessitates 
repairs  and  a  repetition  of  the  process.  Very  often  several  cans 
require  attention  at  once,  although  to  the  inexperienced  eye  they  may 
be  as  perfect  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  old  style  of  soldering  machine  was  built  over  a  brick  furnace, 
coal  being  used  as  fuel,  and  many  of  this  type  are  still  in  use.  The 
apparatus  is  8  feet,  long,  about  5  feet  high,  and  3  feet  wide,  however, 
and  the  amount  of  space  required  is  an  objection.  The  modern 
machine  occupies  no  more  space  than  the  chain  and  trough  of  the  old 
one;  in  fact,  the  later  improvement  in  this  style  is  the  chain  and 
trough,  minus  the  brick  furnace.  The  heating  apparatus  is  a  row  of 
kerosene  blast  jets  (Y  in  number)  arranged  directly  under  the  trough, 
the  oil  and  air  pi^es  running  parallel  The  machine  can  be  ta^en 
apart  in  a  short  time  and  set  up  again  in  any  part  of  the  building. 

The  improved  chain  soldering  machines,  however,  are  rapidly  being 
supplanted  by  the  spiral  and  finger  sprocket  machines.  Tnese  inven- 
tions are  of  recent  date,  and  ai:e  said  by  cannery  men  to  be  superior  to 
the  old  forms.  The  new  soldering  machines  have  greatly  expedited 
the  work  in  canneries,  and  have  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  leaky  cans  to  a  minimum,  also  of  producing  results  much  neater 
in  appearance. 

Testing. — On  leaving  the  soldering  machine,  the  cans  roll  down  a 
wooden  chute  about  40  feet  long,  passing  under  several  jets  of  water 
to  set  the  solder.  Some  canneries  use  Manula's  revolving  cooler,  a 
recent  invention  which  practically  does  away  with  the  long  trough 
leading  from  the  soldering  machine.  The  disk  upon  which  the  cans 
rest  is  hollow  and  filled  with  running  water.  After  making  two  revo- 
lutions, the  cans  are  forced  into  an  inclined  trough  under  a  stream  of 
water.  At  the  end  of  the  chute  are  stationed  two  men  who  place  the 
cans  in  coolers,  or  crates,  which  are  made  of  flat  strap  iron,  square 
shaped,  and  hold  about  li4  cans.  The  cooler  having  been  filled,  it  is 
placed  upon  a  truck  and  rolled  aside,  where  the  vent  noles  are  stopped 
with  a  drop  of  solder.  Tlie  cans  are  now  ready  for  tJje  test  kettte,  or 
bath,  a  wooden  box  filled  with  water  kept  near  the  boiling  point  by 
steam  pipes  arranged  at  the  bottom.     The  coolers  are  hoisted  into  the 
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test  kettle  by  block  and  tackle  attached  to  an  overhead  track,  w^ich 
permits  the  coolers  to  be  swung  to  any  place  desired.  From  two  to 
three  minutes  is  required  for  the  hot  leak  test. 

This  test  reveals  the  leaks  due  to  imperfect  soldering.  Two  men 
ttuperintend  this  work,  and  they,  like  all  others  connected  with  a  can- 
nery, are  very  skillful.  The  slightest  leak  is  immediately  detected 
and  located  by  small  bubbles  issuing  from  the  cans.  The  spots  are 
marked  and  the  cans  are  taken  out  and  placed  in  small  wooden  treys, 
in  which  they  are  carried  to  the  bench  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  mend 
them.  Cans  that  have  been  mended  are  again  tested  as  before.  In 
lar^e  canneries,  from  20  to  25  men,  stationed  in  front  of  a  long  bench 
at  uie  side  of  the  building,  are  employed  in  mending  cans.  Formerly 
tinsmith's  charcoal  stoves  were  used  for  heating  purposes,  but  these 
are  now  mostly  out  of  use,  the  soldering  irons  being  neated  by  kero- 
sene fire  pots,  each  pot  supplied  with  oil  and  air  led  through  small 
tubes,  the  heat  and  air  being  regulated  by  connecting  valves.  Gaso- 
line has  been  used  as  fuel  to  some  extent. 

A  cooler  of  cans  having  been  tested,  it  is  hoisted  out,  placed  on  a 
low  square  truck,  and  another  takes  its  place  in  the  bath. 

Cooking. — The  cans  are  now  ready  for  the  first  cooking.  It  is  said 
that  in  the  inception  of  the  salmon  industry  the  cooking  was  consid- 
ered by  those  not  initiated  in  the  method  as  an  art  in  itself,  and  in 
consequence  was  guarded  carefully  by  those  possessing  the  knowledge. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  the  method  employed  became  common  prop- 
erty, since  which  time  salmon  have  been  cooked  in  the  main  portion  of 
the"  cannery  instead  of  in  a  separate  room  under  lock  and  key.  The 
first  cooking  was  done  in  common  tubs,  hence  the  term  bathroom  now 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  building  where  the  cooking  takes  place. 
Tlie  early  retorts  were  of  wood,  made  on  the  same  principle  as  a  steam 
box  ih  a  shipyard  for  steaming  plank.  Later,  round  iron  kettles  were 
substituted,  these  set  on  end,  nearly  one-half  consisting  of  cover;  and 
round  crates  were  used  for  holding  the  cans.  ^Tien  a  lot  of  salmon 
was  to  be  cooked,  the  cover  of  the  retort  was  lifted  by  block  and  tackle 
rigged  overhead,  the  retort  filled  with  crates  and  the  cover  lowered 
over  them,  the  top  and  bottom  bein^  fastened  perfectly  tight  by  a  set 
of  screws  and  levers  which  extended  all  the  way  around.  Steam  was 
then  turned  on  until  the  desired  amount  of  heat  was  obtained. 

The  modern  retort  rests  horizontally  in  a  bed,  the  crates  being 
rolled  in  on  a  track.  The  trucks  which  carry  them  hold  six  crates, 
one  piled  upon  another,  and  four  loaded  trucks  are  rolled  in  at  one 
time,  representing  on  an  average  some  2,500  cans. 

The  number  of  retorts  in  a  cannery  is  governed  by  its  capacity ; 
few  canneries  at  the  present  time  have  less  than  four  or  five.  In 
front  of  each  retort  is  a  turntable,  on  which  is  an  iron  track,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  turntables  being  to  receive  the  loaded  trucks  which  come 
on  tracks  from  different  parts  of  the  building;  also  to  facilitate  the 
transferring  of  cans  from  one  retort  to  another,  since  it  is  necessary 
to  cook  the  salmon  twice.  After  the  retort  is  filled  the  door  is 
securely  fastened  and  the  steam  turned  on,  entering  at  the  bottom. 
The  amount  of  pressure  is  about  6  pounds,  sometimes  12  pounds,  the 
heat  250°  F.  In  some  establishments  the  first  cooking  is  continued  40 
minutes,  but  60  minutes  is  considered  by  most  cannery  men  the  proper 
time  for  it. 
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After  the  first  cooking  the  crates  are  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  long 
table,  called  a  "venting  table,"  where  the  cans  are  pricked  to  allow 
the  steam  and  superfluous  water  to  escape.  The  method  of  pricking 
is  to  use  a  small  mallet  with  a  short  brad  in  the  center.  From  30  to 
40  cases  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  some  six  or  eight  Chinese,  with 
mallets  in  hand,  go  over  the  entire  lot  with  great  rapidity,  striking 
each  can  with  a  quick,  sharp  blow.  With  each  stroke  a  jet  of  steam 
and  fluid  issue  forth,  rising  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet.  No  particu- 
lar spot  is  aimed  at;  usually  the  puncture  is  made  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  center  of  the  top,  and  after  the 
pricking  or  venting  has  been  done  the  holes  are  soldered  up.  Dur- 
ing this  proQBSs  an  occasional  defective  can  is  found,  and  these  are  put 
aside  to  oe  repaired,  a  can  which  has  been  mended  being  substitued. 
When  all  the  cans  have  been  gone  over  the  coolers  are  again  loaded  on 
the  trucks  and  rolled  into  the  second  retort,  where  they  are  subjected 
to  the  same  pressure  of  steam  and  heat  as  in  the  first  cooking. 

It  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  cannery  men  that  if  the  cans  were  kept 
in  the  first  retort  lonff  enough  to  complete  the  cooking  the  amount  of 
steam  generate^  would  spoil  the  contents.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
William  Munn,  superintendent  of  the  cannery  at  Alitak,  Kadiak 
Island,  has  successfully  experimented  with  one  cooking,  but  so  far  as 
known  none  of  those  fish  have  been  placed  on  the  market.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Seufert,  however,  owner  of  a  cannery  at  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  has  been 
placing  on  the  maxket  for  the  last  five  years  salmon  which  have  under- 
gone but  one  cooking,  and  says  that  not  a  single  case  has  been 
returned. 

The  same  species  of  salmon  in  different  localities  often  requires  dif- 
ferent treatment,  the  method  to  be  determined  by  observation.  As 
the  same  superintendent  usually  has  charge  of  a  cannery  each  season, 
all  local  difficulties,  which  for  a  time  would  be  serious  obstacles  to  a 
new  man,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum;  but  the  different  opinions 
advanced  regarding  the  cooking  and  handling  of  salmon  in  a  camiery 
are  necessarily  the  result  of  individual  experience  in  different  regions. 

Cooling. — As  soon  as  a  retort  is  emptied  of  cans  it  is  filled  with  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  bath,  and  when  the  cannery  is  operated  at  its 
full  capacity  the  bathroom  men  are  kept  very  busily  employed.  On 
coming  from  the  second  retort  the  coolers  and  contents  are  lowered 
into  aT)ath  of  Ije,  which  removes  from  the  cans  all  grease  and  other 
material.  A  slight  rinsing  and  a  few  rubs  with  a  brush  over  the  top 
of  the  cans  fini^  this  work,  and  the  cans  then  go  into  the  cooling 
room,  where  a  stream  of  water  is  played  upon  them.  If  the  weather 
is  rainy,  they  are  frequently  put  out  of  aoors  upon  the  wharf  and 
there  allowed  to  cool.  During  a  heavy  run  of  salmon  it  often  happens 
that  the  cooling  room  is  blocked,  and  at  such  times  the  wharf  is 
usually  resorted  to.  The  cans  are  tested  during  the  cooling  process, 
and  many  are  noticed  which  require  repair ;  in  fact,  in  every  handling 
more  or  less  defective  cans  are  found,  and  with  all  the  care  exercised, 
there  is  at  the  end  of  each  season  a  considerable  number  of  cases  that 
can  not  be  labeled  as  being  first-class.  These  are  put  into  separate 
lots  and  labeled  according  to  quality. 

While  cooling,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cans  immediately  coin- 
mence  to  contract,  and  for  several  hours  a  sharp  popping  sound  is 
heard.    Here  the  cans  are  again  tested,  this  time  oy  tapping  the  tops 
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with  a  small  piece  of  iron  about  6  inches  long,  a  12-penny  nail  being 
sometimes  used.  The  sound  conveys  to  the  ear  of  the  operator  an 
unmistakable  meaning  as  to  the  condition  of  the  can.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  work  is  done  is  remarkable,  and  the  cans  that  escape 
notice  during  the  other  tests  are  invariably  found  in  this  one. 

Lacquering  and  labeling. — ^From  the  cooling  room  the  cans  are 
transferred  to  another  part  of  the  building,  where  the  lacauering  is 
done.  They  are  piled  on  end  from  18  to  20  tiers  deep^  usually  cover- 
ing a  space  30  by  60  feet.  In  many  large  canneries  douole  tliis 
amount  of  space  is  covered  with  cans  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  feet. 

The  lacquering  and  labeling  are  usually  done  during  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  season,  or  at  times  when  there  is  a  .slack  spell '' 
in  the  run  of  fish.  Generally  two  men  do  the  lacquering.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  however,  when  the  cannery  is  being  cleaned  and  put 
in  order  for  the  winter,  more  men  are  engaged  in  this  work.  Three 
cases  of  salmon  are  immersed  at  one  time.  The  lacquer  is  held  in  a 
box  or  trough  7  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  14  inches  deep.  The  sides 
and  ends  of  the  trough  are  made  of  wood,  the  bottom  of  iron  rods 
running  lengthwise  3  mchcs  apart ;  a  tray  fits  in  at  th^  top.  The  cans 
rest  on  the  rods  at  an  angle,  and  are  placed  to  avoid  contact  with  ea<*h 
other.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  not  touch,  for  if  tlux)wn 
together  in  any  manner  the  lacquer  would  not  present  a  smooth  sur- 
face when  dry.  On  each  end  of  the  trough  is  an  upright  with  block 
and  tacltle  attached,  for  lowering  and  hoisting  the  tray^  which  is  filled 
with  cans.  After  being  lowered  into  the  nquid  it  is  immediately 
raised  to  the  top  edge  of  the  trough,  where  it  remains  until  the  cans 
aire  dry  enough  to  handle.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  labeling  room 
and  stacked  in  tiers  as  before.  From  eight  to  ten  lacquering  troughs 
are  in  operation,  and  as  the  lacquer  dries  very  quickly  the  work  pro- 
ceeds with  great  rapidity. 

The  old  method  of  lacquering  was  to  dip  each  can  separately  by 
hand,  but  the  process  was  slow  as  compared  with  the  present  method. 
A  number  of  long  boxes,  each  containing  about  a  half -barrel  of  lac- 
quer, with  racks  arranged  on  the  side  for  drying  cans,  composed  the 
entire  apparatus. 

The  kcquering  machine  is  among  the  most  recent  improvements 
introduced  in  canneries,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  By  its  means,  however,  it  is  possible  to  lacquer  the 
pack  made  each  day,  thereby  saving  much  time  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  work  of  labeling  the  cans  comes  next.  Machines  have  been 
invented  to  do  this  work,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  done  by  hand, 
and  in  the  following  manner :  From  8  to  10  men  are  seated  in  front  of 
the  row  of  cans,  about  4  feet  apart.  Each  man  has  in  front  of  him  a 
bunch  of  several  hundred  labels,  and  by  bunching  them  on  a  slant,  so 
that  a  small  margin  of  the  bottom  one  protrudes  beyond  the  one  above 
it,  he  can  apply  paste  to  the  entire  number  with  one  stroke  of  the 
brush.  A  can  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  label,  is  quickly  rolled, 
and  the  label  is  on.  The  skill  displayed  by  many  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  this  work  is  remarkable.  Each  man  places  to  his 
right  the  cans  he  labels,  forming  a  pile  of  length  and  width  equal  to 
his  unlabeled  pile.  When  the  entire  lot  has  l^n  labeled  it  has  been 
ehifted  only  about  4  feet    On  the  Columbia  River  and  in  the  Puget 
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Sound  reffion,  where  the  canneries  put  up  fancy  brands  of  salmon^ 
most  of  the  cans  are  wrapped  in  colored  tissue  paper  before  being 
labeled. 

It  should  be  stated  tiiat  while  the  labeling  is  going  on  the  cans  are 
receivinff  another  test.  Each  row  is  ^one  over  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions— ^that  is,  the  cans  are  tapped  with  a  small  piece  of  iron — and 
even  at  this  stage  an  occasional  faulty  can  is  found.  These,  however, 
had  not  been  overlooked  in  former  tests,  but  defects  which  before 
were  too  small  for  observation  have  since  developed. 

Brands  of  salmon. — ^Each  cannery  puts  up  several  brands  of 
salmon,  soine  a  dozen  or  more.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this,  one  being  that  there  is  more  than  one  quality  of  salmon  jpacked 
from  a  single  species;  fish  packed  within  twenty- four  or  thirty-six 
hours  after  being  caught  are  superior  to  those  that  lie  on  the  wharf 
or  in  boats  four  or  five  days.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  pack  fish 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  cannery,  and  in  some  oases  they  are 
much  older  than  they  should  be  when  put  into  the  cans.  Another  reason 
is  in  the  demand  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad.  Even 
one  lot  of  fish,  packed  in  the  same  way,  may  be  split  into  two  or  more 
brands,  which  are  equally  good.  A  certain  brand  of  salmon  with  an 
established  reputation  is  sought  by  merchants  in  certain  localities  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  cases,  and  30,000  or  40,000  cases  of  the 
same  brand  in  another  part  of  the  country.  No  other  brand  will  sell 
as  quickly ;  the  same  fish  under  another  mark  might  lie  in  the  store- 
house uncalled  for  for  an  indefinite  period.  AVhen  the  Alaska  Pack- 
ers' Association  purchased  a  large  number  of  the  canneries  in  AJaska, 
each  packing  salmon  under  many  different  labels,  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  brands  of  each  individual  cannery  in  order  to  hold  the  same 
customers.  This  is  true  also  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation 
Company. 

Alter  labeling,  the  pack  is  put  in  cases  holding  forty-eight  1-pound 
cans  each.  A  few  canneries  put  up  1-pound  "  flats,"  but  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Alaska  salmon  is  packed  in  1-poimd  "  tails."  Frequently 
the  cans  are  labeled  and  casea  at  the  same  time,  which  work  is  carried 
on  chiefly  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  season  by  the  cannery  employees, 
while  the  fishermen  and  crews  of  vessels  are  engaged  in  stripping  the 
seines  and  gill  nets  and  stowing  them  away,  in  taking  up  traps,  haul- 
ing up  and  storing  boats,  scows,  and  lighters,  and  also  m  loading  the 
ship  with  the  pack  and  getting  her  ready  for  sea.  The  cannery 
machinery,  also,  must  be  taken  apart^  overhauled,  oiled,  given  a  coat 
of  white  lead,  and  put  in  good  condition  for  the  next  season,  all  of 
which  requires  considerable  labor.  During  the  winter  months  the 
canneries  are  in  charge  of  watchmeiu 
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Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Division  of  Alaskan  Fisheries, 
Washington^  D.  6%  January  £S^  1905, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on  the 
inspection  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  for  the  season  of  1904. 

Keceiving  on  May  6  my  usual  instructions  for  the  summer's  work 
in  the  field,  and  after  having  prepared  and  forwarded  instructions  to 
the  assistant  agent,  I  left  Washington  en  route  to  the  Pacific  coast,  it 
having  been  arranged  with  the  Treasury  Department  that  a  revenue 
cutter  should  be  in  readiness  to  sail  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  cus- 
tomary cannery  cruise  on  or  about  June  16. 

On  that  date  I  joined  the  revenue  cutter  Perry  at  that  port,  and  on 
the  same  day  began  the  cruise.  The  start  was  made  in  good  season  to 
insure  that  all  tne  canneries  and  principal  fishing  grounds  could  be 
visited  and  inspected,  and  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  Every  cannery 
except  two,  and  all  the  salteries  except  one,  were  visited  by  the  agent 
or  assistant  agent.  The  total  number  found  in  operation  was  55  can- 
neries and  18  salteries.  Of  these  I  personally  inspected  52  canneries 
and  4  salteries. 

There  were  5  canneries  less  in  operation  than  last  year.  The  differ- 
ence in  number  is  accounted  for  by  the  suspension  of  8  old  plants  and 
the  addition  of  3  new  ones. 

The  season's  pack  shows  a  large  loss  from  that  of  1903,  but  in  this 
respect  Alaska  suffered  proportionately  far  less  than  other  salmon- 
paclking  regions.  In  considemble  part  the  Alaska  decrease  was  due 
to  the  suspension  of  plants  and  to  intentional  curtailment  of  the 
output  of  medium  red  and  pink  varieties.  Statistics  show  that  the 
take  of  red  salmon  was  unusually  large  in  several  parts  of  the  district. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory.  But  few 
violations  were  detected,  and  none  of  these  were  of  a  serious  character. 
A  few  cases  were  reported  for  prosecution,  and  others,  due  simply  to 
ignorance,  were  passed  over  with  a  warning  to  delinquents. 

As  reported  a  vear  ago  hatchery  operations,  except  in  afew  instances, 
are  so  trivial  and  valueless  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
expectation  that  the  Government  will  engage  in  this  important  work 
has  encouraged  most  of  the  packers  to  not  even  perfunctorily  observe 
the  regulation,  and  many  or  the  smaller  ones  feel  that  the  pecuniary 
burden  would  be  insupportable.  There  are  only  two  hatchery  plants 
in  Alaska  that  show  respectable  results,  and  both  are  opemted  by  the 
same  company. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  CRUISE. 

The  following  is  a  day  by  day  record  of  the  movements  of  the  agent 
throughout  the  season,  from  tfie  date  of  departure  from  headquarters 
until  the  return  of  the  revenue  cutter  to  Seattle,  Wash.: 

May  16. — Left  Washington  at  7.30  p.  m. ,  en  route  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  join  revenue  cutter  Perry.  Stopped  over  on  trip  to  the  coast  until 
June  4. 

June  7. — Arrived  at  Seattle  at  8.30  p.  m.  The  vessel  was  not  in 
readiness  to  sail. 

June  15, — eToined  the  P<?m^and  got  under  way  for  Alaska  at  12.15 

1).  m.  Came  to  anchor  off  I^ort  Townsend  at  4.40  p.  m.  Distance 
ogged,  38  knots. 

June  16. — Sailed  for  Victoria,  British  Ck>lumbia,  at  4  a.  m.  Beached 
there  at  8.15  a.  m.  Distance  logged,  85  knots.  Sailed  for  Union, 
British  Columbia,  at  4.17  p.  m. 

June  17. — Arrived  at  Union  at  6  a.  m.  Distance  logged,  185  knots. 
Ship  coaled. 

June  18. — Resumed  journey  at  4. 30  p.  m. 

June  21. — Came  to  anchor  off  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  at  3.40  p.  m. 
Distance  logged,  448  knots. 

Jums  22. — At  Ketchikan. 

Jun£  23. — Sailed  for  Sitka  at  6.50  a.  m. 

June  2Jf. — Came  to  anchor  off  Sitka  at  6.25  a.  m.  Distance  loggfed, 
195  knots.  Vessel  remained  here  till  the  28th,  on  account  of  snip's 
business. 

June  28. — Sailed  for  Orca,  Prince  William  Sound,  at  6  p.  m. 

June  30. — Anchored  off  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  at  Orca  at  6  p.  m.     Distance  logged,  374  Icnots. 

July  1. — Visited  cannery  of  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  Odiak, 
5  miles  from  Orca,  in  ship's  steam  launch. 

July  2. — Inspected  Orca  cannery, 

July  3. — Sailed  for  Dutch  Harbor  at  6  a.  m. 

July  6. — Anchored  at  Coal  Harbor,  Unga  Island,  at  6.15  a.  m. 

July  7. — Resumed  trip  at  9  a.  m. 

July  8. — Made  fast  at  wharf  at  Dutch  Harbor  at  1.15  p.  m.  Dis- 
tance logged,  989  knots. 

July  9.— At  Dutch  Harbor  on  account  of  ship's  business. 

July  10. — At  Dutch  Harbor  on  account  of  ship's  business. 

July  11. — At  Dutch  Harbor  on  account  of  ship's  business. 

July  12. — At  Dutch  Harbor  on  account  of  ship's  business. 

Jidy  13.—Sa\\ed  for  Ugashik  (Bristol  Bay,  Bering  Sea)  at  6.30  a.  m. 

July  H. — Anchored  in  Bristol  Bay,  supposedly  off  Ugashik  River, 
at  9.30  p.  m. 

July  15. — Remained  at  anchor  in  fog. 

July  16. — Weighed  anchor  at  5  p.  m.  and  kept  under  way  till  8  p.  m., 
seeking  entrance  to  river. 

July  17. — At  8.30  a.  m.  further  unsuccessful  efforts  were  resumed 
to  find  Ugashik.  Attempt  was  finally  abandoned,  and  orders  were 
iven  to  proceed  to  Naknek.     Anchored  off  Naknek  River  at  4  p.  m. 

istance  logged  from  Dutch  Harbor,  424  knots.  Fifteen  ships  were 
anchored  in  the  ofling  of  Naknek  River. 

J  lily  i^.— Superintendent  Nelson,  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion canneries  at  Naknek,  came  off  in  his  steam  launch  to  the  cutter 
at  6  a.  m.,  and  took  the  agent  into  the  canneries. 
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Jidy  19. — At  Naknek,  visiting  the  canneries  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association  and  the  Naknek  Packing  Company. 

Jvly  SO. — Went  in  Alaska  Packers'  Association  steam  launch  at  6 
a.  m.  to  Koggiung,  30  miles  up  Kvichak  River.  Returned  to  ship  at 
11. 50  p.  m. 

July  il. — Sailed  for  Nushagak  River  at  10.30  a.  m.  Came  to  anchor 
off  the  Johnson  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  9.30 

f).  m.,  being  piloted  into  river  by  Superintendent  Johnson.  Distance 
ogged,  70  knots. 

JvlySS. — Visited  Wood  River  cannery,  in  launch  furnished  by 
Superintendent  Johnson,  at  8  a.  m. 

thdy  23. — At  4  a.  m.  started  to  visit  Clarks  Point  canneries  of 
Alas^  Packers'  Association,  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association 
cannery,  and  North  Alaska  Salmon  Company  cannery.  Returned  to 
ship  at  3  p.  m. 

July  24.. — At  6  a.  m.  went  to  canneries  of  the  Alaska  Fishermen's 
Packing  Company  and  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company. 
Returned  to  ship  at  12  m.  Visited  Alaska-Portland  Packing  Company 
cannery. 

Jvly  25. — Sailed  for  Ugashik  River  at  10.20  a.  m..  Superintendent 
Johnson  piloting  the  vessel  to  sea.  Anchored  off  mouth  of  Ugashik 
River  at  10.20.     Distance  logged,  92  knots. 

Jvh/  26. — Went  into  anchorage  at  8  a.  m.  Was  taken  by  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  steamer  Kodidk  up  to  the  Williams  cannery. 
Superintendent  Williams  took  me  to  the  upriver  canneries,  15  miles 
distant. 

Jvl/y  27. — Was  taken  out  to  the  ship  by  the  steamer  Kodiak  at  11 
a.  m.    The  Perry  sailed  for  Dutch  Harbor  at  11.40  a.  m. 

July  28. — At  sea,  en  route  for  Dutch  Harbor. 

July  29. — Came  to  wharf  at  Dutch  Harbor  at  10.30  a.  m.  Distance 
logged,  386  knots. 

t^jJA/  30. — At  Dutch  Harbor,  on  ship's  business. 

Jwy  31. — At  Dutch  Harbor,  on  ship's  business. 

Aicgvst  1. — At  Dutch  Harbor,  on  ship's  business. 

August  2. — At  Dutch  Harbor,  on  ship's  business. 

Attgust  3. — At  Dutch  Harbor,  on  ship's  business. 

August  4" — At  Dutch  Harbor,  on  ship's  business, 

August  6. — Sailed  for  Chignik  Ba^  at  11  a.  m. 

August  6. — At  sea  en  route  to  Chignik  Bay. 

August  7.— Arrived  off  Chignik  my  at  10  a.  m.  Distance  logged, 
391  knots.  Took  ship's  steam  launch  for  Alaska  Packers'  Association 
cannery,  6  miles  upriver.  Returned  to  ship's  anchorage  at  3  d.  m. 
Visited  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company's  canner^.  Sailed 
for  Karluk  at  5.15  p.  m. 

August  8. — Anchored  off  Karluk  at  11  a.  m.  Distance  logged,  145 
knots. 

August  9. — Sailed  for  Uyak  Bay  at  6  a.  m.  Anchored  off  Pacific 
Packing  and  Navigation  Companj^'s  cannery  at  8  a.  m.  Distance 
logged,  18  knots.     Sailed  for  Kussilof,  Cook  Inlet,  at  9.45  a.  m. 

August  10. — Anchored  4  miles  off  Alaska  Packers'  Association  can- 
nery at  Kussilof  at  9  a.  m.  Distance  logged,  159  knots.  Sailed  for 
Yakutat  at  2  p.  m.    Anchored  for  night  at  5  p.  m. 

Augttst  11. — Got  underway  at  3  p.  m. 

August  12. — At  sea. 
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Atigiist  IS. — Anchored  in  Yakutat  Bay  at  2  p.  m.  Distance  logged, 
566  knota 

AugtL8t  /^. — Sailed  foF  Sitka  at  6  a.  m. 

August  16. — Made  fast  to  wharf  at  Sitka  at  8.10  a.  m.  Distance 
logged,  236  knots.     Sailed  for  Elawak  at  5  p.  m. 

Aupuat  16. — Came  to  anchor  1  mile  off  North  Pacific  Trading  and 
Packing  Company's  cannery  at  Klawak  at  11  a.  m.  Distance  logged, 
155  knots,     ^iled  for  Taku  Blarbor  at  6  p.  m. 

August  17. — Anchored  off  Pacific  Cold  Storage  Company's  cannery 
at  TaKU  Harbor  at  6.45  p.  m.     Distance  logged,  240  knots. 

August  18. — Sailed  for  Juneau  at  6  a.  m.  Anchored  off  Juneau  at 
8.10  a.  m.     Distance  logged,  21  knots. 

August  -?P.— Sailed  for  Pyramid  Harbor,  Lynn  Canal,  at  3.45  a.  m. 
Came  to  off  Alaska  Packers'  Association  cannery  at  Pyramid  Harbor 
at  12  m.  Distance  lodged,  84  knots.  Sailed  for  Chil^at  Inlet  at  1.35 
p.  m.  Came  to  off  Alaska  Fisheries  Union  cannery  at  2  p.  m.  Dis- 
tance lodged,  6  knots.  Sailed  for  Haines  at  3  p.  m.  Came  to  off 
Columbia  Canneir  Company's  cannery  at  Haines  at  5.30  p.  m.  Went 
to  anchorage  at  Haines  at  7  p.  m.  Distance  logged  from  Pyramid  Har- 
bor. 35  knots. 

August  £0. — Sailed  for  Skagway  at  6  a.  m.  Made  fast  to  wharf  at 
7.15  a.  m.     Distance  logged,  16  knots. 

August  £1.—Ssi\ed  for  Funter  Bay  at  6  a.  m.  Anchored  1  mile 
off  cannery  at  the  Thlinket  Packing  and  Trading  Company  at  3.10 
p.  m.     Distance  logged,  75  knots. 

Attgttst  Z2. — Sailed  for  Sitkoh  Bay  at  4.45  a.  m.  Came  to  off  can- 
nery of  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company  at  10.12  a.  m.  Dis- 
tance logged,  55  knots.  Sailed  for  Sitka  at  11.10  a.  m.  Came  to 
anchor  on  Sitka  at  5.30  p.  m.     Distance  logged,  60  knots. 

August  £3. — At  Sitka  on  ship's  business. 

August  H. — At  Sitka  on  ship's  business. 

August  25. — Sailed  for  Pillar  Bay  at  6.30  p.  m. 

August  26. — Came  to  off  cannery  of  Pillar  Bay  Packing  Company  at 
6.30  a.  m.  Distance  logged,  100  knots.  Sailed  for  Tonka  at  7.30  a.  m. 
Anchored  off  Pacific  Coast  and  Norway  Packing  Company's  cannery  at 
Tonka  at  4.40  p.  m.  Distance  logged,  101  knots.  Sailed  for  anchor- 
age at  head  oi  Wrangell  Nan*ows  at  5.15  p.  m.  Anchored  at  6.30 
p.  m.    Distance  logged,  10  knots. 

August  27. — Sailed  for  Point  Highfield  at  8.35  a.  m.  Anchored  off 
cannery  of  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  11  a.  m.  Sailed  for  Fort 
Wrangell  at  1.20  p.  m.     Distance  logged  from  Tonka,  40  knots. 

August  28. — Sailed  for  Lake  Bay  at  5  a.  m.  Anchored  3  miles  off 
cannery  of  F.  C.  Barnes  at  Lake  Bay  at  9  a.  m.  Distance  logged,  ^5 
knots.  Sailed  for  Loring  at  11  a.  m.  Anchored  off  cannery  of  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  at  Loring  at  5.20  p.  m.  Distance  logged,  65 
knots. 

Au{fustS9. — ^Visited  Loring  hatchery,  8  miles  up  Naha  stream,  and 
chain  of  lakes. 

August  JO.— Sailed  for  Ketchikan  at  9.20  a.  m.  Anchored  off 
Ketchikan  at  11.55  a.  m.    Distance  logged,  25  knots. 

August  31. — Sailed  for  Metlakahtla  at  11.05  a.  m.  Came  to  off  can- 
nery of  Metlakahtla  Industrial  Company  at  12.45  p.  m.  Distance 
logged,  20  knots.  Sailed  for  Wales  Island  at  LIO  p.  m.  Anchored 
at  Mary  Island  for  night  at  4.10  p.  m. 


«* 
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September  1. — Resumed  trip  to  Wales  Island  at  1.05  p.  m.  Made 
fast  at  wharf  at  Wales  Island  at  3.15  p.  m.  Distance  logged  from 
Metlakahtla,  50  knots. 

September  2. — Sailed  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  6  p.  m« 

September  3. — At  sea,  en  route  to  Seattle. 

September  ^. — At  sea,  en  route  to  Seattle. 

Septemher  6, — At  sea,  en  route  to  Seattle. 

September  6. — At  sea,  en  route  to  Seattle. 

September  7. — Anchored  off  Seattle  at  6.30  p.  m.  Distance  logged 
from  Wales  Island,  615  knots. 

Total  distance  lodged  on  cruise  from  Seattle  and  return,  6,626  knots. 
Time  occupied,  eighty-five  days.  The  work  included  many  side  trips 
in  steam  launch  and  small  boats,  the  distance  of  which  is  not  included. 

INSPBOnON  OF  OANNEBIES. 

The  inspection  of  canneries  and  salterjes,  and  many  of  the  fisheries 
supplying  the  same,  was  this  season  very  thorough  and  satisfactory. 
The  agent,  as  usual,  undertook  to  cover  the  entire  gi*ound,  barring  the 
smaller  salteries,  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  ship  to  transport 
him.  In  point  of  fact  that  was  exceeded,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
cannery  people  many  places  were  visited  where  the  revenue  cutter  did 
not  go.  The  omissions  were  only  three  canneries,  which  it  was  well 
nigh  impossible  to  reach,  and  in  each  instance  persons  connected  with 
them  were  seen  and  furnished  all  the  information  desired. 

Ketchihm. — The  plant  of  the  Fidalgo  Island  Canning  Company,  at 
Ketchikan,  is  the  first  salmon  canneiy  m  Alaska  to  be  reached  f  rm  the 
southeastward.  I  arrived  there  on  June  21.  As  was  expected  it  was 
not  yet  in  operation,  as  salmon  rarely  run  in  any  volume  m  that  region 
before  July  1.  No  salmon  were  running  at  this  date  in  Ketchikan 
Creek,  and  Superintendent  Jensen  said  he  did  not  expect  to  put  out 
his  boats  for  a  week  or  more.  Last  season  the  plant  was  not  operated 
as  a  cannery,  but  was  leased  to  other  parties,  who  salted  salmon  oellies. 

The  second  visit  to  this  cannery  was  made  August  30.  It  was  found 
that  the  season  had  been  very  favorable.  The  run  of  red  salmon  had 
been  unusually  large,  while  humpbacks  were  plentiful.  Cohoes  were 
running  at  this  date  and  were  expected  to  continue  till  September  10. 
The  first  pack  was  made  July  7.  The  cannery  was  outBtted  to  put  up 
35,000  cases,  with  a  guarantee  of  12,000.  It  had  secured  25,000,  of 
which  10,000  were  rea  salmon,  and  the  superintendent  had  no  doubt 
of  making  the  pack  at  least  30,000.  As  the  canning  is  done  mainly  by 
hand  work  the  results  indicated  a  successful  season. 

Orca. — Inspected  the  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation 
Company  at  this  place  July  2.  The  plant  had  been  in  operation  since 
May  10,  when  the  first  pack  was  made.  While  the  run  of  fish  had 
been  as  good  as  usual  (and  in  Prince  William  Sound  it  varies  little  from 
year  to  year),  there  had  been  so  much  bad  weather  that  the  pack  was 
smaller  than  last  year  at  same  date  by  about  5,000  cases.  There  had 
been  unusually  heavy  rains  and  violent  storms,  which  prevented  fish- 
ermen from  working.  The  pack  at  this  time  was  about  21,000  cases — 
all  red  salmon.  The  outfit  was  for  40,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of 
25,000.  Superintendent  Brownell  did  not  doubt  that  a  full  pack  would 
be  secured,  although  the  season  would  run  later  than  last  year,  when 
operations  had  ceased  early  in  August.  The  j^ack  of  1903  was  36,081 
cases.    A  new  lacquering  machine  was  in  use  m  the  Orca  cannery  and 
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f^ave  great  satisfaction.     It  has  a  cold-blast  attachment  that  dries  the 
acquer  almost  instantly  and  distributes  it  upon  the  can  more  evenly 
than  does  the  dipping  process. 

Odiah — ^TheOdiafc  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers' Association  is 
about  5  miles  distant  from  Orca,  and  was  visited  July  1.  The  condi- 
tions were  the  same  as  those  reported  at  the  latter,  the  two  companies 
fishing  the  same  waters.  The  pack  at  this  time  was  something  over 
20,000  cases — all  red.  The  outtit  was  for  56,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty 
of  36,000  cases.  Superintendent  Story  felt  sure  he  would  make  a  full 
pack.     The  output  for  1908  was  64,394  cases. 

Nahnek. — ^This  place  was  reached  July  18  at  6  a.  m.  Superintendent 
Nelson  came  o£F  to  the  ship,  which  was  anchored  about  5  miles  from 
his  cannery,  and  took  me  in.  It  was  learned  from  him  that  the  seasoa 
had  opened  very  late,  and  the  run  of  fish  had  been  so  light  that  the 

f)ack  would  at  this  point  be  the  smallest  of  recent  years.  The  two 
arge  plants  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  had  been  able  to  run 
at  full  capacity  but  a  few  days,  and  the  run  of  fish,  even  scant  as  it 
was,  had  not  lasted  more  than  ten  days.  At  other  times  during  the 
season  only  desultory  schools  afforded  a  slim  supply  to  keep  the  can- 
neries in  operation,  and  it  had  only  been  possible  to  eke  out  about  half 
a  pack.  Tne  "Guardian"  and  "Arctic  Packing  Company"  plants  of 
this  company,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  6,000  cases  per  day,  or 
200,000  cases  for  a  first-class  season,  had  secured  but  87,000  cases  at 
this  date,  being  46,000  cases  short  of  the  pack  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  The  two  were  outfitted  for  176,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of 
126,000  cases.  Mr.  Nelson  was  hopeful  that  he  would  be  able  to 
scmpe  together  enough  fish  to  fill  the  guaranty,  although  all  semblance 
of  a  steacfy  run  had  already  ceased.  The  pack  of  1903  was  174,709 
cases.    The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  had  about  completed  tele- 

Ehone  connection  between  its  several  canneries  on  Bristol  Bay,  at 
Fgashik,  Naknek,  Igagik,  Koggiung,  and  Nushagak.    This  is  a  big 
undertaking  and  required  more  than  100  miles  of  wire.     It  will  be  of 

freat  value  to  the  company  in  enabling  it«to  take  advantage  of  abun- 
ant  fish  supply^  at  any  point  to  help  out  shortages  elsewhere. 

The  Naknek  Packing  Company,  across  the  river  from  the  above- 
named  plants,  had  fared  even  worse.  It  was  outfitted  for  80,000 
cases,  and  had  put  up  but  20,000  at  this  date.  Superintendent  Peter- 
son had  little  expectation  of  adding  materially  to  tne  number,  as  even 
straggling  schools  were  not  likely  to  continue  more  than  a  week,  and 
the  catch  from  such  sufficed  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion  but  an 
hour  or  two  per  day.  The  pack  of  1903  was  41,000  cases.  The  bad 
condition  in  the  waters  fished  by  these  companies  was  thought  to  be 
due  to  the  unusual  lateness  of  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  river  and 
its  approaches  having  been  blockea  with  ice  until  the  latter  part  of 
June.  The  first  catch  of  a  few  fish  only  was  made  July  2,  and  it  was 
a  week  or  more  later  before  a  full  day's  work  was  possible.  During 
the  height  of  the  run,  though  it  did  not  last  more  than  two  weeks, 
salmon  were  more  abundant  than  could  be  handled  at  the  cannery,  and 
surplus  fish  to  the  number  of  200,000  were  sent  to  canneries  at  Egagek 
and  Ugashik. 

The  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  Naknek  River  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  popular  harbor,  from  the  number  of  ships  lying  there.  These 
to  the  number  of  fifteen,  belonging  to  the  several  packing  companies 
engaged  in  business  at  adjacent  canneries,  are  kept  here  during  the 
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fishing  season  awaiting  the  loading  on  of  the  pack,  which  is  lightered 
off  ix)  them  on  large  scows.  The  distance  covered  in  lightering  in  some 
instances  is  more  than  40  miles. 

Koggiung^—OTi  July  26  at  6  a.  m.  I  went  from  Naknek  on  a  gasoline 
launch  belonging  to  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  which  was  placed 
at  mv  disposal  by  Superintendent  Nelson,  to  the  Koggiung  fisheries — 
the  farther  cannery  being  about  40  miles  from  Naknek.  There  are 
four  concerns  operating  eight  canneries  and  one  saltery  plant  in  this 
region.  A  new  plant  built  by  the  Union  Packing  CJompany  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  formerly  located  at  Kell  Bay,  Kuiu  Island,  southeastern 
Alaska,  made  its  first  pack  on  the  Kvichak  River  this  season.  The 
company  did  not  expect  to  do  much  more  than  make  a  start,  having 
outfitted  for  only  20,000  cases^  with  a  guaranty  of  15,000  cases,  it 
had  packed  10,000  cases  at  this  date,  and  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  secure  the  full  guai-anty.  The  company  had  experienced 
difficulties  in  getting  started,  but  had  overcome  them  with  the  help 
of  other  concerns,  and  with  the  location  of  its  Kvichak  plant  it  is 
confident  it  has 'made  a  good  change  from  Kell  Bay,  where  it  packed 
mainly  pink  fish.  «  ^  y,  y.^ 

The  two  double  plants  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  composed 
of  four  canneries  of  the  largest  size,  at  Koggiung  and  Coffee  Cfreek, 
had  at  this  date  packed  150,000  cases,  on  a  guaranty  of  225,000  cases. 
The  run  of  salmon  was  not  yet  over  at  these  fisheries,  though  they  are 
only  about  SO  miles  from  Naknek,  and  Superintendent  Jensen  was 
confident  the  pack  would  reach  180,000  cases.  As  at  Naknek,  the 
canneries  could  not  handle  the  full  run  of  fish  during  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  season,  which  lasted  about  ten  days,  and  151,000  fish  were  sent 
to  the  associations'  canneries  at  EgagCK  and  Ugashik.  The  jiack  of 
1903  was  254,029  cases. 

The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Company's  plants,  located  about  6  miles 
above  the  last  named,  made  its  first  pack  at  the  new  cannery  which 
WBJB  added  to  its  plant  last  season,  but  this  addition  had  not  enabled  it 
to  equal  its  output  of  1903.  It  had  secured  but  55,000  cases  at  the 
three  canneries,  which  had  been  outfitted  for  120,000,  with  a  guaranty 
of  100,000  cases.  Superintendent  Hale  was  hopeful  that  the  pack 
would  reach  75,000  cases.    The  pack  of  1903  was  72,397  cases. 

The  Northwestern  Packing  Company's  saltery  had  put  up  about 
1,000  barrels  of  salted  salmon,  less  than  half  its  pack  of  1903.  The 
proposed  cannery  of  this  company  had  not  been  completed  for  opera- 
tion this  season. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Koggiung  fisheries  was  practically  the 
same  as  at  Naknek — a  very  late  beginning  of  the  run,  fish  in  the  great- 
est profusion  for  ten  days  or  thereabouts,  a  sudden  cessation  of  all 
semblance  of  a  run,  and  tnence  up  to  this  time  a  straggling,  unreliable 
succession  of  variable-sized  schools.  During  the  heignt  of  the  season 
salmon  were  sent  from  these  fisheries  to  less  favored  ones. 

The  ship  was  reached  on  my  return  from  Koggiung  at  about  12 
midnight.  It  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  have  safely  completed  the 
Kvichak  River  inspection,  which  necessitates  a  very  hazardous  trip. 
Navigation  is  so  intricate  that  it  can  not  be  undertaken  by  any  but  those 
with  a  thorough  local  knowledge  of  the  twisting  channels  and  quick- 
sand shoals,  and  but  for  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nelson,  superintendent  of  the 
Naknek  canneries  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  I  would  never 
have  gotten  there.     Each  year  he  has  come  to  my  relief  in  this  respect. 
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This  valuable  assistance  in  my  work  can  always  be  accepted  ^  ith  pro- 
priety, for  the  reason  that  in  this  region  there  is  never  even  a  possi- 
bilitv  of  violations  of  law  by  the  fishermen,  as  the  physical  conditions 
amply  protect  the  ascent  of  salmon  to  the  spawning  grounds.  It  may 
be  noted  as  an  evidence  of  this  fact  that  at  Koggiang  the  river  was  so 
full  of  salmon  fry  making  from  the  lakes  to  deep  water  that  bushels  of 
them  were  daily  scooped  up  in  fine-meshed  nets  and  used  by  the  work- 
men as  a  food  delicacy.  The  round  trip  on  the  gasoline  launch  cov- 
ered about  80  miles. 

Niishagak, — ^The  Perry  reached  the  upriver  anchorage  at  Nushagak 
at  9.30  p.  m.,  July  21.  She  was  piloted  into  the  river  as  usual  bv 
Superintendent  Johnson,  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association.  All 
facilities  for  visiting  the  many  canneries  on  the  river,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  distances  of  more  than  25  miles,  were  also  furnished  by  him. 
A  steam  launch  and  local  pilot  were  placed  at  my  disposal  until  the 
work  was  concluded.  But  for  this  assistance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
inspect  the  several  plants  in  this  locality,  the  tortuous  channel,  exten- 
sive shoals,  and  confusing  tides  rendering  navigation  extremely  per- 
plexing to  a  stranger. 

As  at  all  the  other  fisheries  in  Bristol  Bay  the  run  of  salmon  in  the 
Nushagak  had  been  disappointing.  The  opening  of  the  season  had 
been  very  late,  and  when  tne  run  set  in  it  had  been  of  brief  duration. 
The  river  was  not  free  of  ice  till  June  27,  and  the  first  pack  was  made 
July  5. 

On  the  22d  I  started  on  the  launch  at  6  a.  m.  for  the  Wood  River 
cannery  of  the  Alaska  Salmon  Company,  about  6  miles  from  the 
anchorage.  A  larger  pack  than  usual  nad  been  expected  at  this  plant, 
which  was  outfitted  for  45,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  40,000.  At 
this  date  28,000  cases  had  been  put  up,  and  though  few  salmon  were 
now  running,  Superintendent  Nichols  believed  he  could  get  80,000 
cases  in  all.    The  pack  of  1903  was  29,900  cases. 

On  July  23,  at  6  a.  m..  Superintendent  Johnson  took  me  on  his 
launch  to  the  down-river  canneries,  about  20  miles  from  the  ship's 
anchorage.  These  are  the  Clarks  Point  canneries  of  the  Alaska  Pack- 
ers' Association,  the  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association,  and  the 
North  Alaska  Salmon  Company.  The  figures  of  the  former  are  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  other  Nushagak  plants  of  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association.  The  Columbia  River  Packers'  Association  had  outfitted 
for  45,000,  with  a  guaranty  of  42,000  cases.  It  had  packed  at  this 
date  28,500  cases  and  expected  to  get  30,000.  Its  pack:  of  1903  was 
29,590  cases.  The  first  pack,  of  a  few  cases  only,  had  been  made  on 
June  18,  but  running  ice  prevented  further  fishing  till  the  first  week 
of  July. 

The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Company  plant  was  outfitted  for  86,000 
cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  42,000  cases,  it  having  had  much  material 
left  over  from  last  season.  Only  19,000  cases  had  been  secured  thus 
far,  and  it  was  not  expected  the  season's  total  would  exceed  21,000 
cases.    The  pack  of  1903  was  20,600  cases. 

On  the  24tn,  at  6  a.  m.,  I  went  across  the  river,  which  at  this  point 
is  about  6  miles  wide,  and  visited  the  canneries  of  the  Pacific  Packing 
and  Navigation  Company  and  the  Alaska  Fishermen's  Packing  Com- 
pany. The  latter  had  outfitted  for  67,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of 
53,000.  It  had  packed  35,000  cases,  and  was  about  re^y  to  close 
down.    The  pack  of  1908  was  42,131  cases. 
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The  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company  had  been  particularly 
unfoi*tunat§,  having  lost  its  best  steamer  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son, it  having  run  aground  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  bringing 
salmon  from  Koggiimg,  where  the  company  had  operated  a  fishing 
gang  before  the  run  at  Nushagak  set  in.  By  this  accident  it  lost  the 
best  run  at  the  former  place,  which  otherwise  would  have  greatly 
helped  out  its  pack.  The  large  plant  was  outfitted  for  65,000  cases, 
witn  a  guaranty  of  the  same.  At  this  date  it  had  packed  52,000  cases, 
and  Superintendent  Brunbrook  hoped  to  make  the  total  55,000  cases. 
The  pack  of  1903  was  66,600  cases. 

On  the  24th  the  plant  of  the  Alaska-Portland  Packing  Company 
was  inspected.  It  was  outfitted  for  50,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of 
46,000.  The  pack  at  this  date  was  30,500  cases,  with  an  expectation 
of  securing  32,000.    The  pack  of  1903  was  37,762  cases. 

The  four  larger  plants  of  the  Alaska  Packers^  Association,  composed 
of  six  canneries,  with  14  lines  of  machinery  in  all,  having  a  daily 
capacity  of  12,000  cases  (all  under  the  management  of  Captain  John- 
son), is  the  largest  concern  at  one  fishery  in  Alaska,  being  one  line  of 
machinery  ahead  of  the  Kog^ung  plants  of  the  same  company.  The 
united  outfit  was  for  360,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  294,000.  The 
pack  at  this  time  was  208,000  cases,  and  it  was  confidently  believed 
that  a  total  of  230,000  cases  would  be  reached.  A  good  many  red 
salmon  were  still  being  taken  from  the  Wood  River  traps,  and  a  trap 
in  the  Nushagak,  close  to  the  cannery,  was  taking  plenty  of  hump- 
backs, which  were  being  packed  to  eke  out  the  guaranty.  CTsually  few 
pink  salmon  are  packed  in  Bristol  Bay.  The  pack  of  1908  was  25^,325 
cases. 

The  saltery  of  Peter  Nelson  was  not  visited,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
located  at  a  point  about  20  miles  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  river — a 
very  hazardous  trip  for  a  small  boat,  and  not  a  place  where  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  attempt  to  take  the  revenue  cutter  without  a 
local  pilot,  who  was  not  to  be  had.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Nel- 
son's pack  would  be  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

With  the  exception  of  traps  in  Wood  Kiver,  a  tributarv  of  the 
Nushagak,  and  a  few  small  ones  in  the  Nushagak,  all  the  nshing  in 
this  region  is  done  with  gill  nets.  The  traps  in  Wood  River  are  a 
serious  menace  to  this  great  fishery,  and  should,  I  think,  be  prohib- 
ited. Aside  from  this  the  perpetuity  of  the  salmon  supply  of  the 
locality  seems  to  be  assured  b^  natural  conditions  which  render  it 
practically  impossible  to  materially  impede  the  ascent  of  the  fish  to 
the  spawning  grounds. 

jEbagek.—i  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Mr.  Wetherby,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  cannery  at  Egagek,  at 
Nushagak,  which  made  it  unnecessary  to  visit  that  most  inaccessible 
place.  He  reported  that  the  season  there  had  been  almost  a  total 
failure.  There  was  no  real  run  of  salmon  in  the  river  at  any  time 
during  the  season,  and  the  few  fish  that  were  taken  were  from  random 
small  schools.  The  two  canneries  there,  with  a  joint  capacity  of 
100,000  cases,  had  together  packed  less  than  10,000.  Notning  like 
this  was  ever  before  known.  The  plant  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation was  outfitted  to  pack  30,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  25,000, 
had  packed  less  than  5,000  cases,  and  the  North  Alaska  Salmon  Com- 
pany, with  about  the  same  equipment  and  guaranty,  had  even  less. 
The  former  packed  29,682  cases  and  the  latter  24,700  in  1903.    The 
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above-named  stream  in  the  past  has  been  absolutely  reliable  for  a 
moderate  pack. 

Ugashik. — ^The  Perry  went  into  anchorage  in  the  Ugashik  River 
about  5  miles  from  the  first  cannery,  being  piloted  by  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  steamer  Kodiak  (which  was  followed  over  from 
Nushagak)  at  about  8  a.  m.,  July  26.  Superintendent  Williams  at 
once  came  off  to  the  ship  and  took  mc  to  the  upriver  canneries,  located 
about  15  miles  from  the  lower  cannery.  This  fishery  had  fared  very 
badly  in  tiie  general  Bering  Sea  scarcity  of  salmon.  The  ice  here  was 
worse  than  anywhere  else  in  Bristol  Bay  and  did  considemble  damage 
to  shipping,  which  found  it  impossible  to  enter  the  river  until  well 
along  in  June.  Arctic  bergs,  wnich  grounded  in  4  fathoms,  filled  the 
stream  up  to  almost  the  last  of  that  month,  and  in  finally  passing  out 
with  the  current  tore  large  ships  away  from  their  anchorage,  and  in 
two  instances  carried  away  their  massive  stern  posts  and'  rudders. 
No  worse  season  was  ever  experienced  at  Ugashik  (which  has  had  bad 
luck  several  3'ears  in  succession),  and  although  considerable  numbers  of 
fish  were -sent  here  from  Naknek  and  Koggiung,  the  pack  was  almost  a 
total  failure.  The  two  extensive  plants  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Asso- 
ciation, with  a  capacity  of  3,600  cases  per  day,  had  not  had  a  single 
day's  run  up  to  the  limit.  They  were  outfitted  for  108,000  cases,  with  a 
guaranty  of  105,000.  Only  38,500  cases  had  been  packed  at  this  date, 
and  the  end  of  the  season  was  at  hand.  The  pack  of  1903  was  84,593 
cases. 

The  Bed  Salmon  Packing  Company  had  made  a  dismal  failure,  hav- 
ing put  up  but  5,500  cases,  though  outfitted  for  45,000,  with  a  guar- 
anty of  40,500.  In  1903  the  pack  was  29,590  cases.  Superintendent 
Anderson  considered  the  season  closed,  though  still  picking  up  a  few 
fish  from  small  fugitive  schools. 

The  Bristol  Packing  Company  had  outfitted  for  35,000  cases,  with  a 
guaranty  of  that  number.  Only  4,500  cases  had  been  secured  and 
further  effort  had  been  abandoned.  In  1903  this  cannery  packed 
16,000  cases.  The  company  had  experienced  much  difficulty  in  getting 
its  ship  into  the  river,  and  the  drifting  ice  had  come  near  to  completely 
Wrecking  it  afterwards.  The  sternpost  and  rudder  had  been  carried 
away,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  question  how  adequate  repairs 
could  be  made  to  render  the  vessel  seaworthy  for  the  return  trip  to 
San  Francisco.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  she  became  unmanage- 
able at  sea,  and  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  a  revenue  cutter  would 
probably  have  become  a  complete  wreck. 

The  scant  run  of  fish  at  Ugitshik  was  attributed  by  all  to  the  persist- 
ent unfavorable  wind  that  kept  the  ice  in  the  river  and  the  salmon  out 
of  it.  As  this  is  the  fourth  consecutive  season  that  these  conditions 
have  been  experienced  by  Ugashik  packers  they  are  greatly  disheart- 
ened, and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  they  should  despair  of  making 
another  successful  pack  there.  The  resources  of  the  stream  have 
certainly  not  been  impaired  by  excessive  fishing  or  unlawful  methods 
employed.  The  river  is  wide  and  has  never  been  trapped  to  any  seri- 
ous degree.  An  explanation  of  the  repeated  failures  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  m  meteorological  conditions.  An  excellent  hatchery  site  could 
be  found  on  King  Salmon  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Ugashik. 

The  Bristol  Bay  salmon  fisheries,  which  embrace  those  at  Ugashik, 
Egagek,  Naknek,  Koggiung,  Kvichak,  and  Nushagak,  furnish  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  red-salmon  pack  of  Alaska,  that  variety  being  almost 
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exclusively  taken  there.  There  also  is  to  be  foand  a  larger  number  of 
first-class  packing  plants  in  a  relatively  small,  compact  area  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  district.  The  region  contributes  more  than 
one-half  the  entire  Alaska  salmon  product  of  all  varieties.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  bay  shows  this  season  a  falling  off  in  the  out- 
put, which  in  the  past  has  been  in  a  steadily  ascending  scale.  The  loss 
this  year  from  the  pack  of  1903  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total 
pack  of  Bristol  Bay  in  1897. 

On  the  Bering  Sea  coast,  between  Bristol  Bay  and  Dutch  Harbor, 
there  are  salmon  salting  plants  at  Bear  River  and  Nelsons  Lagoon. 
I  have  never  been  able  k>  get  to  either  place  with  the  means  of  trans- 
portation at  my  command.  At  Bear  Kiver  the  Peninsula  Packing 
Ciompany,  of  San  Francisco,  had  a  crew  with  a  large  outfit  for  salting 
fish,  and  it  was  understood  that  if  the  situation  warranted  it  they  would 
erect  a  cannery  in  the  near  future.  It  was  reported  that  the  company 
was  prepared  to  salt  10,000  barrels  this  season,  but  had  fallen  very 
far  snort  of  its  expectations.  At  Nelsons  Lagoon  the  Lagoon  Packing 
Company  did  not  salt  this  season. 

Chignik  Bay. — Arrived  here  on  August  T,  at  10  a.  m.  The  ship's 
steam  launch  was  dropped  before  the  vessel  went  into  anchorage,  and 
1  proceeded  to  the  plant  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  about  6 
miles  up  the  Chignik  Lagoon.  The  season  at  this  place  had  been 
unusuallV  good.  There  had  been  a  great  abundance  of  fish,  and  they 
were  still  running  in  large  numbers.  The  first  pack  was  made  June 
13  and  the  heavy  run  set  in  about  July  11.  It  had  kept  up  uninter- 
ruptedly. Besides  a  steady  supply  for  the  full  capacity  of  the  cannery 
here,  180,000  fish  had  been  sent  to  Karluk  and  Alitak.  On  the  day  of 
my  arrival  22,000  were  sent  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the  run  ceasing. 
The  plant  could  have  put  up  twice  the  pack  it  did  had  it  been  outfitted 
to  do  so.  All  material  had  been  used  up,  and  additional  cans  had  been 
procured  from  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  canneries  at  other 
points.  The  Chinese  operatives  were  worn-out  and  insisted  upon 
stopping  work,  or  10,000  more  cases  could  easily  have  been  added  to 
the  output  The  plant  was  outfitted  for  60,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty 
of  42,000.  The  pack  at  this  date  was  64,000  cases,  which  would  be 
rounded  out  to  65,000.     The  output  of  1903  was  50,627  cases. 

On  the  same  day  I  visited  the  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and 
Navigation  Company.  The  same  story  was  told  here.  All  material 
had  been  worked  up.  There  could  easily  have  been  a  much  larger 
pack  made  had  tin  and  solder  been  at  hand.  The  run  was  declared  to 
nave  been  the  heaviest  and  longest  in  duration  ever  known  at  Chignik. 
The  fish  were  of  mixed  varieties,  which  is  not  common  here.  The 
Chignik  fish  are  large  and  uniform,  but  this  season  there  were  great 
numbers  of  a  smaller  sort,  believed  to  have  been  diverted  from  other 
streams.  Many  of  them  were  like  the  Karluk  fish.  At  that  point, 
about  150  miles  across  Shelikof  Strait,  there  bad  been  a  singularly 
light  run.  This  company  had  used  only  four  of  its  fourteen  tmps, 
as  that  number  was  ample  to  supply  the  cannery.  The  company  had 
also  sent  surplus  fish  to  its  cannery  at  Uvak  Bay.  The  first  big  catch 
was  earlier  tnan  at  the  upriver  plant,  which  was  probablj  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  traps  were  in  readiness  earlier.  This  region  is  the  marvel 
of  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  traps  in 
the  river.  Tractically  no  other  mode  of  fishing  is  used,  and  the  traps 
interlace  so  as  to  make  it  apparently  impossible  for  salmon  to  get  by 
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them  and  ascend  to  the  spawning  grounds.  Nevertheless  one  season 
with  another  Chignik  is  a  most  reliable  fishery,  and  at  times,  like  this 
year,  the  profusion  is  phenomenal.  The  lakes  were  reported  to  be 
full  of  fish  this  summer.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  high  tides  raise  the  lead  line  of  the  trap  webbing  3 
or  4  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  the  salmon  have  free  passage  under 
it.  The  outfit  of  this  cannery  was  for  67,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty 
of  60,000.  It  now  had  66,000  and  expected  to  fill  about  1,000  more, 
all  the  tin  remaining.     The  pack  of  1903  was  60,800  cases. 

AlUak. — The  outfit  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  plant  here 
was  for  60,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  34,000.  It  had  at  this  date 
about  30,000,  and  expected  to  get  at  least  40,000.  The  pack  of  1903 
was  26,470  cases. 

Kartak, — ^Reached  this  place  August  8,  at  11  a.  m.^nd  immediately 
went  ashore  and  visited  the  canneries  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion. The  season  had  been  an  extremely  bad  one.  Scarcely  an}*^ 
^'spring"  salmon  ran.  The  first  pack  was  made  June  3.  A  good 
share  of  the  fish  packed  to  date  were  received  from  Alitak  and  Chig- 
nik Bay.  It  was  hoped  that  there  might  be  a  heavy  fall  run,  but  the 
indications  were  not  flattering.  The  pack  amounted  to  about  64,000 
cases.  The  two  large  canneries  were  outfitted  for  200,000  cases,  with 
a  guaranty  of  90,000.  It  seemed  probable,  unless  there  should  be 
practically  no  fall  run,  that  the  season's  output  would  reach  86,000. 
The  pack  of  1903  was  90,000  cases,  and  that  was  considered  a  very 
blacK  eye  for  Karluk.  Of  late  years  this  has  been  an  extremely  varia- 
ble fishery,  fluctuating  from  more  than  200,000  cases  to  the  catch  of 
last  year,  which  was  the  smallest  in  its  history.  It  was  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  this  season  there  were  a  great  many  small  fish,  run- 
ning 20  to  the  case,  something  unknown  in  the  past.  The  most  expe- 
rienced fishermen  were  unable  to  account  for  the  fact. 

Later  I  visited  the  hatchery  plant  of  the  company,  situated  several 
miles  up  the  Karluk  Kiver.  Large  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
hatchery,  consisting  of  a  new  hatching  house,  32  by  76  feet,  and  a 
filter  house,  20  by  60  feet  in  size.  About  100,000  spawning  salmon 
would  be  used  for  the  season,  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number 
necessary  in  former  years.  There  had  been  unusual  losses  of  the  fish 
by  death  before  they  reached  the  stripping  state,  which  was  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  low  water  in  the  river  that  had  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  summer.  Superintendent  Richardson  had  become 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  hatchery  plant  should  be 
removed  to  the  lake  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  repeated  handling 
of  the  fish,  which  is  necessary  under  present  conditions,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  fry  a  longer  run  to  salt  water.  Under  existing  methods 
many  fish  are  killed  by  being  dragged  in  the  seines  over  muddy 
bottoms;  the  live  ones  are  then  lifted  into  the  water  boats,  from  these 
into  the  first  retaining  pond,  thence  from  one  ripening  pond  to  another 
as  they  progress  toward  fitness  for  stripping,  and  then  handled  over 
and  over  again  for  testing.  It  results  that  the  spawners  are  inter- 
fered with  as  often  as  twenty  times,  inevitably  to  their  injury.  Large 
numbers  die  in  the  process.  With  the  hatchery  at  the  lake  much  of 
this  repeated  handling  could  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  ripe  fish  could 
be  taken  directly  from  the  lake  into  the  stripping  stations.  There 
would  undoubtedly  be  also  a  marked  advantage  in  liberating  the  fry 
at  the  head  of  the  river  and  giving  them  opportunity  to  grow  in  size 
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and  strength  before  reaching  the  haunts,  lower  down  the  stream^  of 
their  terrible  enemy,  the  salmon  trout.  This  hatchery  is  finely 
equipped  in  all  respects,  and  if  not  moved  will  be  still  further  improved 
in  facilities  for  the  best  results.  Plans  are  now  under  consideration 
to  perfect  the  fresh-water  supply  by  extending  the  flume  several  miles 
into  the  hills,  where  there  are  fine  springs.  From  20  to  25  hands  are 
engaged  in  the  work  during  the  summer  and  11  throughout  the  winter. 
The  expense  to  the  company  is  heavy,  and  in  view  of  the  severe  losses 
it  has  sustained  repeatedly  at  its  Elarluk  packing  station,  its  unfalter- 
ing liberality  in  keeping  up  the  -outlay  is  most  creditable. 

Oyak. — Visited  the  canneries  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation 
Company  at  this  place  August  9,  at  8  a.  m.  The  season  haa  been 
quite  good,  and  with  the  aid  it  had  received  from  Chignik,  and  the 
good  run  at  AUtak,  where  a  fishing  gan^  was  kept,  a  full  pack  was 
made.  Even  more  could  have  been  done  had  material  been  provided. 
The  outfit  was  for  45,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  36,000.  At  this 
time  40,000  cases  had  been  secured,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  all  the 
tin  being  filled  with  red  fish.    The  pack  of  1903  was  36,321  cases. 

Kvsauof. — Inspected  the  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion at  Kussilof ,  August  10,  at  10.40  a.  m.  No  better  season  was  ever 
experienced  in  Cook  Inlet.  Perhaps  this  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  but  one  cannery  waH  in  operation,  where  there  had  formerly 
been  three;  but  that  fact  did  not  largely  influence  the  result,  as  the 
waters  fished  are  so  extensive.  A  full  pack  had  already  been  secured 
at  this  date  and  every  scrap  of  tin  worked  up.  The  first  pack  was 
made  May  29,  but  there  was  no  good  run  till  July  16.  It  stopped 
August  4.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  first  heavy  run  came  down  the 
inlet,  having  apparently  gone  up  so  far  from  the  coast  as  to  evade  the 
traps  when  coming  in  from  the  sea.  Superintendent  Wetherby  said 
he  never  before  knew  of  such  a  circumstance.  Ked  salmon  were  never 
before  so  plentiful  in  the  inlet,  and  this  cannery  had  never  put  up  so 
many  of  tnem.  The  superintendent  believed  that  Karluk  fish  nad 
strayed  up  into  that  water,  as  very  many  of  the  fish  were  not  half  the 
size  of  ordinary  Cook  Inlet  salmon.  The  outfit  of  the  cannery  was 
for  46,500  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  38,000.  The  pack  was  46,600 
cases.    That  of  1903  was  45,888. 

Yakuta/t. — Inspected  the  packing  plant  of  the  Yakutat  and  Southern 
Railroad  at  Yakutat  Bay,  August  18,  at  2.30  p.  m.    This  is  a  new 

Elant,  making  its  first  pack  this  season.  It  is  of  moderate  dimensions, 
aving  a  capacity  of  800  cases  per  day.  It  did  not  get  into  operation  in 
time  to  avail  itself  of  the  first  run  of  the  season,  but  nevertheless  bad 
been  fairly  successful.  ^  It  was  outfitted  for  80,000  cases,  with  a  guar- 
anty of  20,000.  At  this  date  14,500  cases  had  been  packed,  and  there 
was  confidjence  that  the  number  would  reach  25;000.  The  red  fish 
run  was  over,  and  the  pack  of  these  was  12,000.  The  cohoes,  or  sil- 
ver salmon,  are  exceptionally  fine  in  these  waters,  and  the  company 
expected  to  finish  its  pack  profitably  with  these.  The  waters  fiished 
are  the  Ankow  and  Setuck  rivers.  A  railway  9  miles  long  extends  to 
the  latter,  and  it  is  the  expectation  that  the  line  will  be  extended  to 
the  Alsek,  46  miles  distant  from  the  bay.  It  was  stated  that  when  the 
road  is  available  fish  can  be  handled  much  cheaper  by  rail  than  b}'^ 
steamer.  The  Alsek  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  great  red-salmon 
stream,  but  has  never  been  fished,  for  the  reason  uiat  the  water  is 
shoal  at  its  mouth  and  inaccessible  to  suitable  vessels.    The  company 
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has  a  sawmill  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  feet,  and  a  planing 
mill  with  a  6,000  daily  capacity.  It  is  also  equipped  for  making  boxes 
for  its  owners  and  the  trade.  The  lumber  is  a  nigh  quality  of  spruce, 
for  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  good  market.  Fishing  for  the  cannery 
is  done  wholly  with  seines.  No  traps  have  been  in  use.  There  was  a 
complaint  by  Indians  that  seining  nad  been  done  so  as  to  partially 
obstruct  the  passage  of  fish  into  Ankow  River,  but  as  operations  had 
ceased,  for  the  time  being,  when  I  was  there,  it  was  not  possible  to 
verify  the  alle^tion.  The  oflScers  of  the  company  are:  F.  S.  Stimson, 
president;  E.  JE.  Caine,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Clise,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  headquarters  are  at  Seattle,  Wash.  The  cannery 
superintendent  is  Ah  Seung,  a  Chinaman.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
concern  and  has  full  charge  of  cannery  operations. 

KlawaJc. — Arrived  at  the  cannery  of  tne  North  Pacific  Trading  and 
Packing  Company  at  Klawak  at  11  a.  m.,  August  16.  This  plant  was 
the  first  to  pack  salmon  in  Alaska  in  1878.  Tne  first  pack  this  season 
was  made  June  8.  The  run  was  very  light  until  about  July  1,  and 
was  at  no  time  heavy.  The  machinerv  was  kept  in  motion  but  three 
days  each  week.  Cohoes  were  at  tfiis  date  just  beginning  to  run 
freely.  They  usually  continue  to  do  so  till  November.  All  the  fisher 
men  employed  by  this  company  are  native  Indians.  They  are  excellent 
workers,  and  next  to  Doctor  Duncan's  Metlakahtla  people,  are  on  a 
higher  plane  of  civilization  than  any  of  the  Alaska  tribes.  The  villapB 
has  a  brass  band,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  belong  to  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  women  and  children  also  are  employed  in  the 
cannery.  The  outfit  was  for  30,000  cases  and  the  guaranty  25,000. 
At  this  date  26,000  cases  had  been  packed,  of  which  11,000  were  red 
salmon.  With  the  run  of  silver  salmon  to  depend  on,  it  was  not 
doubted  that  a  full  pack  would  be  made.  The  pack  of  1903  was 
22,640  cases. 

The  hatchery  of  this  company,  located  at  the  lake  about  6  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  cannery,  was  just  beginning  to  strip.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  3,000,000  fry,  and  Mr.  Swift,  the  superintendent,  expected  to  turn 
out  that  number. 

Tahi  Harbor, — Visited  the  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Cold  Storage 
Company  at  this  place,  August  17,  at  6.45  p.  m.  Although  the  season 
began  late  and  no  first-class  run  of  fish  was  had  all  summer,  a  fair 
pack  will  be  made;  indeed  a  better  one  than  was  expected,  for  while 
the  usual  outfit  was  provided,  the  company  had  become  rather  dis- 
couraged with  this  location  and  contemplated  moving  the  plant.  The 
outfit  was  for  28,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  8,500.  At  this  date 
23,000  cases  had  been  secured,  and  Manager  Keegan  did  not  doubt  he 
would  get  26,000  cases  in  all.  The  red-fish  pack  numbered  8,500 
cases.  In  addition  to  the  fish  canned,  there  has  been  put  up  550  barrels 
of  baited  king  salmon;  also  76  boxes  (250  pounds  eacn)  of  frozen  fish, 
mainly  king  salmon;  70  tons  of  dry -salted  dog  salmon,  for  the 
Japanese  trade;  3i  tons  of  frozen  trout  and  5  tons  frozen  halibut;  5 
tons  of  dry  salted  halibut  and  50  barrels  pickled  halibut  It  was 
intended  to  put  up  70  tons  more  dry-salted  dog  salmon  and  the  same 
quantity  of  salted  halibut.  The  first  catc»h  was  made  about  May  1, 
but  fisfiing  did  not  amount  to  much  till  July  1.  King  salmon  for 
freezing  were  taken  early  in  the  season.  Fishing  would  be  continued 
till  about  September  10, 
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Pyramid  irarI>r)r.—InHpGcted  the  cannery  at  the  Alaskan  Packers' 
Association  at  Pyramid  IIarl)or  (Lynn  Canal)  at  12.10  p.  ni.  August 

19.  The  first  pack  was  made  here  June  28,  and  fishing  would  be  con- 
tinued till  September  30.  There  had  been  extremely  bad  weather 
nearly  all  the  season,  with  such  continuous  violent  storms  that  fishing 
was  impossible  much  of  the  time.  Seven  boats  were  wrecked  in  a  sin- 
gle day  and  one  fisherman  was  drowned.  Fishing  in  Chilkoot  River  was 
almost  a  total  failure  on  account  of  the  high  wmds  and  muddy  condi- 
tion of  the  water.  This  stream,  which  is  usually  good  for  about  60,000 
red  salmon,  furnished  only  about  12,000  this  season.  The  Indians 
have  a  peculiar  method  of  catching  fish  in  the  rapids  of  this  stream  with 
gaff  hooks  and  were  powerless  to  do  so  successfully  against  the  pre- 
vailing bad  weather.  The  (tannery  was  outfitted  for  50,000  cases,  with 
a  guaranty  of  33,000.  It  had  now  23,000  cases,  all  red  salmon.  Super- 
intendent Murray  expected  to  make  a  pack  of  40,000  cases,  10,000  of 
which  would  be  cohoes.    The  pack  of  1903  was  30,782  cases. 

Chilkat  Irdet. — ^Visited  the  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Fisheries  Union  at 
this  point  at  2  p.  m.  August  19.  Tne  cannery  is  but  a  few  miles  from 
Pyramid  Harbor  and  is  supplied  from  the  same  waters.  Though  it 
had  had  the  same  general  unfa  voidable  conditions  to  contend  with  there 
had  been  so  considerable  an  enlargement  of  its  facilities  that  the  season 
would  prove  the  best  it  ever  had.  It  was  outfitted  for  60,000  cases 
with  a  guarantv  of  40,000.  At  this  date  it  had  packed  40,300  cases  of 
red  salmon.  The  total  pack  was  expected  to  reach  55,000  cases,  of 
which  about  12,000  would  be  cohoes.  The  pack  of  1903  was  30,782 
cases.  The  first  pack  was  made  June  22,  and  fishing  would  be  kept  up 
till  September  30.      , 

Hmnea. — ^Inspected  the  cannery  of  the  Columbia  Oanning  Company 
at  this  place  at  5.16  p.  m.  August  19.  The  season  had  been  very  favor- 
able, and  the  plant  had  made  the  best  pack  in  its  history.  It  is  a 
small  concern  and  in  the  past  has  put  up  a  few  thousand  cases.  It  was 
outfitted  for  25,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  18,000.  At  this  date  it 
had  19,000  cases  of  red  fish.  It  will  make  a  pack  of  at  least  24,000 
cases,  of  which  about  2,000  will  be  medium  reds.  In  1903  it  put  up 
13,00*0  cases.  The  first  catch  was  made  on  June  22,  and  it  was  intended 
to  continue  fishing  until  September  30.  Having  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  its  white  fishermen  in  the  past,  it  made  a  very  satisfactory 
change  to  Indians  this  year. 

Funter  Bay. — Visited  the  cannery  of  the  Thlinket  Trading  and  Pack- 
ing Company  at  Funter  Bay,  August  21,  at  3.10  p.  m.  The  season  had 
been  a  most  favorable  one.  The  cannery  had  been  run  sixteen  hours 
per  day  throughout  the  season,  fish  being  plentiful  at  all  times,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  run  on  June  15.  l^ish  are  all  taken  in  traps, 
which  are  located  in  open  water.  Seining  and  gillnetting  has  not  been 
successfully  practiced  at  this  fishery.  The  humpbacks,  which  were  so 
profuse  last  year  as  to  be  something  of  a  nuisance,  were  singularly 
scarce  this  season.     Fishing  was  to  be  continued  until  about  September 

20,  up  to  which  time  cohoes  were  expected  to  be  plentiful.  The  outfit 
for  the  season  was  for  45,000  cases,  with  a  guarantj'^  of  30,000.  At 
this  date  34,000  cases,  of  which  19,000  were  red  salmon,  had  been 
packed.  Manager  Barron  had  no  doubt  of  making  a  full  pack.  That 
of  1903  was  26,970  (»ses. 

Sitkoh  Bay. — Visited  the  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navi- 
gation Company  at  this  place  August  22,  at  10.15  a.  m.    The  season 
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bad  been  exceedingly  good,  although  humpbacks  were  much  scarcer 
than  usual;  the  precious  red  salmon  had  been  unusually  plentiful  in 
this  region.  A  full  pack  had  about  been  secured,  and  packine"  was 
nearly  concluded.  The  first  pack  was  made  June  16,  but  red  fish  did 
not  become  abundant  till  about  July  8.  The  cannery  was  outfitted  for 
41,500  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  30,000.  It  bad  now  38,150  cases,  of 
which  16,050  were  red  salmon.  The  full  estimate  would  be  reached. 
The  pack  of  1908  was  35,780.  An  innovation  in  the  use  of  canning 
machinery  was  made  by  Superintendent  Bell  this  year  and  proved  a 
brilliant  success.  He  attached  two  filling  machines  to  one  ordinary  line 
of  other  machines,  and  was  enabled  thus  to  pack  1,600  cases  in  twelve 
hours,  or  about  the  limit  for  two  full  lines. 

PiUa/r  Bay. — ^Visited  the  cannery  of  the  Pillar  Bay  Packing  Com- 
pany at  6.80  a.  m.  August  26.  The  concern  had  enjoyed  a  very  sat- 
isfactory season,  and  had  doubled  the  last  season's  pack  of  red  salmon. 
Humplmcks  had  been  slack,  and  echoes  were  just  beginning  to  run. 
A  good  catch  of  the  latter  was  ejected.  At  this  date  the  reds  had 
ceased.  The  first  pack  was  made  June  22,  and  it  was  intended  to  fish  up 
to  about  September  20.  The  outfit  was  for  18,000  cases,  with  a  guar- 
anty of  12,000.  At  this  date  15,000  cases  have  been  secured,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  the  full  estimate  would  be  reached  and  probably 
considerable  more  if  tin  could  be  had.  The  pack  of  1903  was  18,589 
cases. 

Tonka. — Visited  the  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Cioast  and  Norway  Pack- 
ing Company  at  Tonka  (Wrangell  Narrows)  at  4.40  p.  m.  August  26. 
The  company's  success  had  quite  come  up  to  expectations,  it  had  out- 
fitted for  32,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  30,Q00.  At  this  date  it 
had  packed  26,000  cases,  of  which  10,700  were  red  salmon.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  a  full  pack  would  be  secured.  In  1903  it  put  up 
14,569  cases.  The  first  catch,  which  was  king  salmon,  was  made  May 
28.  Reds  beran  to  run  June  24  and  were  still  running.  Humpbacb 
were  plentiful  in  some  places,  while  there  were  none  m  others  where 
they  had  been  profuse  last  season.  Cohoes  were  just  beginning  to 
run,  with  a  promise  of  becoming  abundant.  More  red  salmon  were 
packed  this  year  than  ever  before  in  one  season  by  this  company.  It 
was  intended  to  cease  packing^  about  September  5. 

WranaeU. — Reachea  the  Point  Hignfield  cannery  of  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association  at  11.10  a.  m.  August  27.  A  very  satisfactory 
season  had  been  experienced  here,  although  fish  had  been  unusually 
scarce  in  the  Stikine  River,  which  has  ordinarily  been  good  for  10,000 
cases.  This  year  less  than  5,000  cases  had  been  taken,  and  but  1,000 
of  these  were  reds,  when  usually  5,000  are  had.  Silver  salmon,  which 
are  extra  large  in  these  waters,  were  not  yet  plentiful.  The  outfit 
was  for  80,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  42,000.  At  this  date  78,000 
eases,  of  which  8,000  were  red  fish,  had  been  packed.  The  pack  of 
1903  was  70,634  cases.  A  few  days  would  complete  the  anticipated 
pack.  Fishing  began  June  26.  Humpbacks  had  been  generally  plen- 
tiful, although  some  fishing  grounds  usually  relied  upon  were  a  disap- 
pointment this  year. 

Lake  Bay. — Visited  the  Lake  Bay  cannery  of  F.  C.  Barnes  at  9  a.  m., 
August  28.  This  is  quite  a  small  plant,  which  last  year  did  not 
operate,  and  the  meager  results  accomplished  this  season  seem  scarcely 
to  have  warranted  resumption.  The  outfit  was  for  15.000  cases,  with 
a  guaranty  of  that  number.    The  cannery  had  packed  7,000  cases,  of 
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which  1,200  were  red  salmon.  It  was  believed  that  in  all  11,000  cases 
would  he  secured.  Fish  were  very  scarce  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
first  pack  was  not  made  till  August  1.  It  was  intended  to  fish  until 
September  20,  silver  salmon  being  now  plentiful. 

jjoring. — ^Visited  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  at  this 
place  at  6.30  p.  m.,  August  28.  This  plant  is  the  largest  pink-salmon 
cannery  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  past  the  catch  of  red  salmon  has  been 
regarded  as  merely  incidental.  It  was  different  this  year,  when  36,000 
cases  of  the  latter  were  put  up.  Nothing  like  this  was  ever  known 
before.  Humpbacks  also  were  very  plentiful.  The  outfit  was  for 
110,000  cases,  with  a  guaranty  of  60,000.  At  this  time  the  pack  was 
85,000  cases,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  the  full  estimate  would 
be  reached,  as  fish  were  still  to  be  had  in  abundance.  The  first  pack 
was  made  June  25,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  cannery  would  con- 
tinue in  operation  up  to  September  15. 

A  day  was  given  to  a  visit  to  and  inspection  of  the  hatchery  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  this  cannery,  situated  at  the  third  lake  above 
Naha  stream. 

Extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  this  hatchery  were  begun 
in  the  summer  of  1903,  but  as  the  salmon  season  of  that  year  proved 
a  comparative  failure,  the  work  was  suspended  until  the  spring  of 
1904,  when  it  was  resumed.  The  capacity  of  the  hatchery  proper  was 
more  than  doubled  by  building  alongside  it  another  builaing,  32  by 
260  feet,  with  an  extension  connecting  the  two.  The  heating  and 
lighting  plants  are  located  in  this  extension,  thus  leavinjg  the  main 
buildings  entirely  clear  for  the  handling  of  the  eggs  ana  fry.  The 
capacity  of  the  hatchery  is  now  about  110,000,000  eggs  in  a  season. 
A  sawmill  has  also  been  erected,  thus  saving  tiie  long  and  expensive 
hauling  of  lumber  from  Loring  to  the  hatchery.  A  flume  was  built 
from  a  point  on  the  stream  a  snort  distance  above  the  hatchery,  and 
the  water  brought  down  in  this  is  used  by  means  of  a  water  wheel  to 
f^irnish  power  to  operate  the  sawmill  and  also  to  rmi  an  electric- 
lighting  plant  which  has  been  installed.  As  the  water  used  in  the 
hatchery  has  proven  unsatisfactory  on  several  occasions,  it  was  decided 
to  secure  an  improved  supply  from  an  entirely  new  source.  Extended 
investigation  brought  to  light  a  spring  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
surrounding  Patchen  Lake,  the  one  of  the  chain  next  above  Heckman 
upon  which  the  hatchery  is  located.  A  line  of  pipe  18,000  feet  in 
length  was  laid  from  this  spring  to  the  hatchery,  and  as  the  spring  is 
at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  the  latter  a  good  pressure  is  obtained. 
A  half  mile  of  new  tramway  was  also  constructed  to  connect  Heckman 
and  Patchen  lakes.  Sixty  persons  were  employed  at  the  hatchery  this 
season  in  making  these  improvements  and  m  attending  to  the  routine 
work.  The  cost  of  the  new  improvements  has  been  approximately 
$25,000,  and  as  a  result  the  hatchery  is  now  in  a  position  to  handle  as 
many  eggs  as  thev  are  likely  to  be  able  to  rather. 

MetlakalUla. — Visited  the  cannerv  of  the  Metlakahtla  Industrial 
Company  at  11  a.  m.,  August  31.  This  is  a  small  concern,  conducted 
b^  Rev.  William  Duncan  as  an  adjunct  of  the  industries  of  his  Indian 
village.  No  white  men  are  employed  in  the  cannery  or  in  fishing, 
which  furnishes  occupation,  durmg  the  fishing  season,  to  the  entire 
working  population.  The  outfit  was  for  20,000  cases.  At  this  time 
there  haa  been  packed  15,500  cases,  of  which  8,500  were  red  salmon- 
It  was  expected  the  pack  would  reach  18,000.    That  of  1903  was  9,2^ 
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cases.    The  first  pack  was  made  July  12.     Humpbacks  were  late  and 
scarce.     It  was  intended  to  close  about  September  15. 

This  concluded  the  cruise  of  inspection,  which  embraced  a  visit  by 
the  agent  to  every  cannery  except  two  (as  noted  elsewhere),  and  neces- 
sitated the  constant  movement  of  the  vessel.  Not  a  day  was  lost,  Sun- 
days included,  when  the  revenue  cutter  was  not  otherwise  engaged. 
The  canneries  and  salteries  in  southeastern  Alaska,  which  were 
assigned  to  the  assistant  agent,  were  In  addition  repeatedly  visited  by 
him,  as  is  shown  in  his  subjoined  report. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LAST  SEASON'S  PACKING  PLANTS. 

The  Yakutat  and  Southern  Railroad  Company,  which,  despite  its 
misleading  title,  is  not  a  railroad  enterprise  but  a  salmon-canning 
venture,  built  and  put  in  operation  this  year  a  cannery  at  Yakutat 
Bay.  Its  railroad  is  a  line  of  9  miles  long,  running  from  the  cannery 
site  to  the  principal  fishing  ground.  The  organization  of  the  company 
is  given  elsewhere. 

The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Company  added  another  cannery  to  its 
group  of  plants  at  Hallerville  in  the  Koggiung  region. 

The  Ketchikan  cannery  of  the  Fidalgo  Island  Canning  Company 
resumed  canning  operations  this  season.  Last  year  the  plant  was  used 
by  other  parties  as  a  saltery. 

F.  C.  Barnes  resumed  canning  this  season  at  his  Lake  Bay  canneiy, 
which  was  idle  last  year. 

The  Muir  Glacier  Packing  Company,  which  discontinued  the  busi- 
ness of  dry  salting  king  salmon  at  Ideal  Cove  last  year,  resumed  opera- 
tions on  a  small  scale  this  season. 

An  addition  to  the  number  of  plants  at  Bristol  Bay  (Bering  Sea)  was 
made  by  the  removal  of  the  Kell  Bay  cannery  of  the  Union  Packing 
Company  to  Kvichak  River. 

SUSPENSIONS  OF  CANNERIES  AND  SALTERIES. 

The  number  of  suspensions  of  canneries  and  salteries,  as  affecting 
the  magnitude  of  former  operations,  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  addi- 
tions. The  canneries  whicn  put  up  packs  last  year  and  did  not  do  so 
this  season  are: 

The  Hunters'  Bay  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation 
Company. 

The  Yes  Bay  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

The  Taku  Inlet  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chilkoot  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. 

The  Dundas  Bay  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation 
Company. 

The  Kenai  canneirof  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company. 

The  Kasaan  Bay  Company's  cannery  at  Kasaan  Bay. 

The  Shakan  cannery  of  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Lumber  Company. 
The  latter  put  up  a  small  pack  of  salted  fish  this  season. 

The  aggregate  pack  of  tnese  canneries  last  year  was  191,879  cases. 

The  Ekuk  Point  saltery  of  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Packing  Company. 

The  Holbrook  saltery  of  the  Alaska  Coast  Fish  and  Packing  Com- 
pany. 
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The  Kuiu  Island  saltery  of  the  Beauclere  Salting  Company. 

The  Snug  Harbor  saltery  of  the  Seattle-Scandinavian  I  ish  Company. 

The  South  Arm  saltery  of  Jacob  Louth. 

The  Thorne  Bay  saltery  of  the  United  Fish  Company. 

BNFOROEMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  prevailing  usages  and 
methods  of  those  engaged  in  salmon  fishing  in  Alaska  were  found  this 
season  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  infractions  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  enactment  and  regulations,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  the  steady 
improvement  in  this  regard  which  has  been  witnessed  from  year  to 
year  gave  no  sign  of  retrogression  in  1904.  The  few  violations  which 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  officials  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  did  not  embrace  any  that  indicated  a  willful  purpose  to  ignore  it. 
There  may  have  been  some  such  at  places  where  it  might  be  possible 
to  practice  them  with  practical  impunity,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
even  that  is  true  in  any  important  degree.  It  will  be  understood  that 
with  the  very  small  force  engaged  in  the  work  of  surveillance,  and  the 
vast  area  of  country  over  which  fishing  operations  are  engaged  in,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  constantly  police  every  fishing  ground. 
Indeed,  with  the  circumscribed  means  of  transportation  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  officials,  there  are  many  fisheries  that  may  escape  inspec- 
tion one  year  or  another.  At  such  it  would  be  possible  to  barricade 
streams.  But  that  practice,  which  within  a  ex)mparatively  few  years 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  southeastern  Alaska,  may  be 
said  to  be  substantially  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  last  that  were  dis- 
covered was  the  work  of  natives  fishing  at  out  of  the  way  places  on 
their  own  account.  Even  the  Indians  have  become  pretty  well  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  get  them  into  trouble,  and  as 
a  rule  they  have  ceased  to  offend.  On  the  part  of  the  responsible 
companies,  and  their  white  employees  under  their  instructions,  in  a 
general  way  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  question  their  good  faith. 
Outside  of  southeastern  Alaska,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as 
that  part  of  the  district  from  Cross  Sound  to  Portland  Canal,  the  com- 
mon physical  conditions  afford  their  own  protection  against  disregard 
of  the  existing  law.  The  wide  streams,  fierce  currents,  and  tremen- 
dous tides  f  uUv  protect  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Bering  Sea  country. 

Whatever  the  decimation  of  the  salmon  supply  that  is  discoverable 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  continual  growth  of  the  forces  and  machin- 
ery employed  in  the  industry,  operating  wholly  within  the  legal  restric- 
tions, and  not  in  the  petty  lawlessness  that  is  occasionally  exposed. 
This,  even  if  undisturoed,  would  never  appreciably  affect  the  salmon 
supply.  If  there  is  a  menace  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  great  interest 
it  is  to  be  met  hj  new  safeguards  that  shall  operate  to  husband  the 
salmon  supply  as  it  now  is,  by  fixing  a  limit  to  the  output  of  the  sal- 
mon packers  and  at  the  same  time  by  establishing  an  efficient  system 
of  reinforcing  nature  with  artificial  propagation.  I  am  convinced  that 
thus  far  there  is  no  evidence  of  irreparable  injury  to  this  second 
greatest  of  Alaskan  resources,  but  am  equally  well  assured  that  the 
present  drain  must  inevitably  be  disastrous  in  the  not  remote  future 
unless  very  soon  largely  curtailed,  or  the  natural  reproduction  be 
augmented  on  a  liberal  scale. 
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The  following  complaint,  which  came  to  me  from  the  honomble 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  was  referred  to  the  assistant  agent  for 
investigation.     His  report  is  given  herewith: 

JuNBAU,  Alaska,  May  f ,  1904, 
Hon.  Gborgb  M.  Bowers, 

United  States  Fish  Commisnonerf  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  I  arrived  at  Juneau  to-day,  coming  here  at  the  rec^uest  of  my  people  to  see  the 
fishing  inspectors  or  agents,  in  order  to  have  them  visit  our  place  at  Pleasant  Bay, 
near  Mole  Harbor,  Grass  Peninsula,  Alaska. 

Last  season  a  company  represented  by  one  Fred  Galvas  fished  in  our  locality,  and 
with  dragnets,  seines,  and  other  gear  practically  barricaded  the  stream  up  which  the 
dog  and  humpbacks  run,  and  upon  which  our  people  here  principally  depend  for  their 
fo<xl  supply.  Last  season  through  their  agency  thousands  of  such  nsh  were  uselessly 
destroyed.  There  are  several  small  lakes  back  of  this  stream,  but  there  are  not  many 
red  fisn  or  sockeyes  visiting  it  But  our  people  have  long  resided  thereabout  and 
depended  upon  the  fish  of  the  small  Pleasant  Bay,  such  as  the  king  salmon  that 
follows  the  herring  and  the  dog  or  chum  and  humpback  salmon  for  their  supply. 

Now  this  man  Galvas  is  preparing  to  put  in  a  trap  in  these  waters,  and  has  already 
beffun  putting  up  a  warehouse,  and  will  nuild  a  wharf  in  close  proximity  to  my  house 
and  my  old  other's  premises.  I  wish  that  you  would  cause  your  agents  to  look  into 
this  matter,  and  as  I  will  be  in  Pleasant  Bay  from  now  until  about  July  4,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  show  him  personally  what  our  people  claim  in  these  respects  and  what 
protection  we  need.  Please  write  to  Frank  Mason  (native),  care  oi  p.  o.  box  194, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 


DSPABTliSNT  OV  GOMHERCB  AND  LaBOR, 

Division  of  Alaskan  Fishbribs, 

Office  of  AssisrrANT  Agent, 
Port  of  Ketchikan^  Alaska,  September  4, 1904. 

Mr.  H.  M.  KuTCimr, 

Agent  at  Alaska  Salmon  Fisheries, 

Dbar  Sir:  Your  communication  of  August  25,  also  copy  of  complaint  from  Frank 
Mason,  of  Juneau,  in  regard  to  the  fishery  at  Pleasant  Bay,  was  received. 

Mr.  F.  A.  J.  Gralvas,  of  Douglas,  is  manager  of  the  Alaska  Fish  and  Development 
Company,  which  formerly  operated  at  Mole  Harbor,  but  removed  this  year  to 
Pleasant  Bay.  As  the  company  had  suspended  salmon  fishine  before  the  complaint 
reached  me,  I  did  not  visit  the  bay,  which  is  quite  difficult  of  access.  I  understand 
they  have  a  trap  in  operation  and  are  slowly  erecting  buildings,  wharf,  etc.  They 
have  done  little  with  salmon  this  season,  most  of  their  attention  having  been  devoted 
to  halibut  fishing,  while  they  expect  to  engage  in  herring  salting  this  fall. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  N.  Cobb, 
AsMtAant  Agent  at  Alaska  Salmon  Fisheries, 

A  farther  investigation  of  the  complaint  will  be  made  the  coming 
season. 

The  following  complaint  was  received  by  the  hand  of  Lieutenant 
Emmons,  at  Sitka,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  for  presentation  to  the 
authorities: 

Taktttat,  Alaska,  August  1, 1904* 
To  UirrnED  Stathb  Gtoviernmbnt: 

We,  the  undersigned  Indians  of  Yakutat,  AlaskiL  do  hereby  send  to  United  States 
Government  a  strong  protest  against  unlawful  fisning  in  S^tuck  Biver,  etc.  We 
have  seen  the  rivers  dammed  rignt  across  with  seines  and  so  by  hindering  the  salmon 
to  run  up  the  river  and  spawn.  We  are  dependent  on  fish  for  our  uving  in  the 
future,  and  if  thev  fish  like  the  Yakutat  and  Southern  Bailway  Company  have  done 
this  summer  all  the  salmon  in  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  inlets  will  be  gone  and  destroyed. 
Thus  we  send  in  our  protest  against  the  Yakutat  and  Southern  lUilway  Company  for 
onlawiul  fishing  and  damming  rivexsy  and  fishing  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

(Signed)  Chisf  Gborgb. 

D.  8.  BiNSON. 
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After  consultation  with  Governor  Brady  and  United  States  Commis- 
sioner DeGrotf  in  regard  to  a  prosecution,  I  dispatched  the  following 
reply  to  the  complainants: 

Department  of  Gommeuob  and  Labor, 

Division  of  Alaskan  Fisheries, 

SUka,  Alaska,  August  f5, 1904. 
Chief  George  and  D.  S.  Benson, 

YakiUcU,  Alaska, 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  August  1,  addressed  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  handed  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Emmons,  alleging  that  certain  persons  are  violating 
the  laws  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  consultations  by  me  with  Governor  Brady  and  United  States  Com- 
missioner DeGroff. 

As  the  special  agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  it  is  my  duty  to 
see  that  these  laws  are  enforced,  and  it  is  as  well  my  especial  desire  to  encourage  all 
private  citizens  in  the  laudable  effort  to  contribute  to  such  enforcement.  Regarding 
your  communication  mentioned  as  of  importance  in  that  direction,  I  have  to  say: 

I  was  in  Yakutat  on  August  13,  and  talked  with  Mr.  Robinson,  the  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Yakutat  and  Southern  Railway  Company  in  relation  to  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  fishing  law  and  regulations.  He  assured  me  that  it  was  his  wish  and 
purpose  to  comply  with  every  requirement  in  the  premises.  If  the  people  emploved 
by  his  company  have  failed  to  carry  out  his  expressed  viewe^  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  detected  and  punished  as  the  law  provides. 

To  acoomplish  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  definite  evidence  of  violations  of 
law  should  be  secured  and  presented  to  the  proper  authorities.  A  complaint  should 
be  formulated  and  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  stating  specific  acts  with  dates  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  committing  tnem,  and  witnesses  who  are  competent  to  prove 
the  allegations  should  be  secured  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  appear  before 
the  said  body  and  eive  evidence  in  the  case.  If  possible  white  men  as  well  as  natives 
should  be  among  the  number  of  said  witnesses  in  order  to  disarm  possible  prejudice. 

If  a  case  can  be  made  and  the  all^ations  in  your  complaint  are  proven  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  will  be  striotly  enforced  and  guilty  persons 
suitably  punished. 

At  the  date  of  my  visit  to  Yakutat  fishing  had  been  suspended  for  the  time  beine 
and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  me  to  discover  the  conditions  you  complain  oi. 
Had  I  done  so  the  matter  would  have  received  prompt  attention  without  your  sug- 
gestion. At  this  time  it  is  impracticable  for  me  to  revisit  Yakutat  to  investigate  the 
case,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  you  will  pursue  the  matter  and  bring  it  to  a  just  and 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Governor  Brady  and  Judge  DeGroff  will  both,  I  am  sure,  give  you  all  needed 
advice  and  assistance  that  you  may  require. 

Respectfully,  Howard  M.  Kutchin, 

Special  Agent,  etc. 

Certain  Chilkoot  River  Indians  lodged  a  complaint  with  United 
States  Commissioner  Stout,  at  Haines,  that  fishermen  from  the  canner- 
ies had  been  taking  fish  with  nets  within  the  prescribed  limit  at  the 
mouth  of  Chilkoot  Kiver.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  United  States 
district  attorney,  and  after  the  arrest  of  several  boat  crews  implicated, 
all  except  two  natives  were  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
to  hold  the  others  for  trial. 

Sometime  during  the  year  1903  an  application  was  received  from 
certain  parties  requesting  permission  to  erect  a  salmon  hatchery  plant 
on  Auk  stream.     The  application  was  denied  for  the  reason  that  the 

Eersons  interested  in  the  proposed  hatchery  were  not  engaged  in  the 
usiness  of  packing  salmon  and  were  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
the  sole  use  of  a  stream  for  hatchery  purposes,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  within  the  purview  of  the  law 
for  the  encouragement  of  artificial  propagation.  From  all  evidence 
at  hand  it  appeared  that  the  application  was  simply  in  furtherance  of 
a  speculative  enterprise  and  would  impair  the  rignts  of  other  persons. 
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Despite  the  instructions  to  the  applicants  that  all  obstruction  of  Auk 
stream  for  the  purpose  declared,  or  otherwise,  would  he  in  violation 
of  law,  it  appears  tnat  the  work  has  gone  forward  nevertheless.  On 
a  visit  of  the  assistant  agent  to  the  locality  in  August  last,  he  discov- 
ered that  ^' A  dam,  with  tishway,  has  been  built  on  the  stream  about 
100  yards  below  Auk  Lake,  ana  a  pool  for  the  reception  of  youn^  fry 
is  to  be  built  a  little  later  on.  As  none  of  the  parties  interested  has 
any  connection  with  the  salmon-packing  business,  I  was  anxious  to 
know  why  they  had  built  a  hatchery  (a  building  20  by  24:,  with  space 
for  70  trays)  and  on  inquiry  found  that  they  expected  to  either  get  an 
exclusive  right  to  fish  ascending  the  stream,  to  sell  the  hatchery  to  the 
Government,  or  to  sell  fry  to  canneries  and  salteries  which  are  not  at 
present  operating  hatcheries  as  required  by  law.''  The  case  seems  to 
be  a  willful  disregard  of  law  and  the  special  instructions  received  from 
this  Department.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  fishing  season  was 
about  closed  at  the  date  when  the  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
agent,  and  it  not  being  apparent  that  any  serious  injury  to  the  fisheries 
or  infringement  of  public  rights  had  thus  far  ensued,  no  formal  com- 
plaint was  filed  with  the  prosecuting  ofiicer.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  correct  the  evil  before  the  opening  of  the  next  fishine  season. 

The  Water  Company  of  Ketchikan  had  partially  obstructed  Ketchi- 
kan Creek,  a  humpbacked  salmon  stream,  in  the  interest  of  its  water 
supply.  The  company  was  informed  that  its  act  was  in  violation  of 
law,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  obstruction  should  be  promptly 
removed. 

There  was  an  intimation  that  some  seining  of  humpbacked  salmon  had 
been  done  within  the  hatchery  reserve  waters  of  Naha  stream,  either 
for  the  Loring  cannery  or  by  outside  parties.  The  act  was  technically 
unlawful,  as  fishing  within  the  stream  for  commercial  purposes  by  any 
person  is  unquestionably  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the  reservation 
order.  The  mtent  of  the  order  is,  of  course,  to  preserve  red  salmon 
for  propagating  purposes,  but  it  would  not  do  to  make  distinctions  in 
such  a  case.  Any  violation  that  may  have  occurred  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  a  misconception  of  the  scope  of  the  reservation  order,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  abuse. 

A  complaint  was  received  late  in  the  year  that  obstructions  had 
been  placed  by  a  mining  concern  in  the  north  fork  of  the  Yukon  River, 
which  operated  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  salmon  and  to  work  a  conse- 
quent hardship  upon  persons  who  depended  upon  the  fish  supply  for 
food.  As  the  region  where  the  alleged  violation  occurred  is  practically 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  officials  of  the  Department,  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

ABTIFIOIAL  PBOPAGATION. 

The  hatchery  situation  in  Alaska  is  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  salmon  fish- 
eries prescribe:  "Each  person,  company,  or  corporation  taking  salmon 
in  Alaskan  waters  shall  establish  and  conduct,  at  or  near  the  fisheries 
operated  by  him  or  them,  a  suitable  ai*titicial  propagating  plant  or 
hatchery,  and  shall  produce  yearly  and  place  in  the  natural  spawning 
waters  or  each  fishery  so  operated  red  salmon  fry  in  such  numbers  as 
shall  be  equal  to  at  least  ten  times  the  number  of  salmon  of  all  varie- 
ties taken  from  the  said  fisheries  by  or  for  him  or  them  during  the 
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preceding^  fishing  season."  Thus  the  reenforcement  and  perpetuation 
of  the  fisheries  is  committed  to  the  hands  of  private  parties  who  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  invariably  possess  the  public  spirit,  financial 
resources,  and  expert  knowledge  necessary  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  fish  breeding.  With  the  large  and  opulent  concerns,  it  is 
true,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  work  can,  in  most  particulars, 
be  carried  on  as  well  as  it  would  be  even  in  charge  of  the  trained 
experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Whatever  weakness  there  is  in 
these  exceptional  cases,  where  the  regulation  is  even  partially  observed, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  required  ratio  or  production  is  far 
from  realized  and  the  distribution  of  the  f rv  when  liberated  from  the 
hatcheries  makes  no  pretense  of  meeting  the  exaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  it  shall  be  placed  ^^in  the  nakiral  spawning  waters  of  each 
fishery  so  operated."  On  the  contrary,  the  single  company  that  makes 
a  bona  fide  attempt  to  propagate  salmon  in  Alaska,  has  two  first-class 
hatchery  plants,  and  these  produce  considerable  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  fry  called  for;  and  instead  of  being  liberated  in  proper  propor- 
tion in  the  multitudinous  streams  and  waters  fished  by  the  company, 
the  product  of  the  hatcheries  is  all  released  in  the  two  streams  where 
the  plants  are  situated,  which  ^re  propagating  reservations  and  not 
fisheries  operated  for  the  support  of  the  canneries.  In  a  general  wav 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  course,  that  the  turning  out  of  the  young  fish 
will  inure  to  the  enrichment  of  all  the  closely  adjacent  waters,  despite 
the  common  theory  that  salmon  unerringly  return  to  the  stream  where 
they  are  hatched.  This  one  concern  (the  Alaska  Packers'  Association) 
Witt  enlarged  facilities  for  hatching  salmon  and  a  suitably  equipped 
vessel  for  the  transportation  of  the  fry,  could  undoubtedly  conform  to 
the  regulation  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  without  feeling  the 
expense  burdensome.  It  is  now  employing  expert  labor  and  has 
proven  in  the  past  its  ability  to  successfully  cope  with  the  scientific 

Sroblems  involved.  But  it  is  the  only  concern  now  operating  in  the 
istrict  competent  to  meet  the  demand  without  suffering  a  hardship, 
and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  that  has  ever  made  any  show  of  real 
earnestness  in  the  premises  and  accomplished  results  worthy  of  respect. 
Except  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  with  its  23  plants,  dotting 
the  coast  from  Loring  to  Bristol  Bay  (Bering  Sea),  there  is  but  one 
concern  operating  as  manj^  as  five  canneries,  and  that  one  is  now 
insolvent  and  in  tne  courts  in  liquidation.  The  next  in  size  has  three 
canneries,  and  from  this  they  range  downward  to  the  small  Salter 
putting  up  perhaps  less  than  100  barrels.  The  propagation  of  fish 
try  is  a  business  apart,  and  the  operation  of  a  hatchery  of  even  small 
dimensions  can  not  be  a  mere  adjunct  of  another  line  of  industry.  It 
is  exacting  and  costly.  Probably  it  is  within  bounds  to  estimate  that 
a  fit  plant  of  the  smallest  capacity  would  require  an  initial  investment 
of  $10,000  at  least,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $2,500; 
while  an  establishment  capable  of  turning  out  5,000,000  to  10,CK)0,000 
fry  per  year  meaAs  the  investment  and  regular  disbursement  of  two 
or  three  times  as  much.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  separate  can- 
neries that  produce  less  than  30,000  cases  of  salmon  each  season,  and 
the  major  part  of  these  put  up  pink  fish  that  afford  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit.     Under  the  regulation  such  plants  would  have  to 

Eroduce  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  fry  annually,  which  would  require  a 
atchery  plant  that  would  cost  not  less  tnan  $5,000  annually  to 
operate.    The  burden  would  be  heavier  than  the  business  could  stand. 
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In  addition  to  the  smaller  canneries  there  are  a' dozen  or  more  salters 
who  do  not  average  a  pack  of  500  barrels  and  who  do  well  to  net  $1 
per  barrel  profit.  To  such  the  enforcement  of  the  hatchery  regulation 
IS  simply  to  drive  them  out  of  business,  which,  in  many  cases,  helps 
them  to  eke  out  a  not  too  luxurious  livelihood. 

While  the  inception  of  the  regulation  was  based  upon  the  probabil- 
ity that  it  would  tend  to  give  a  much-needed  impetus  to  propogating 
effort  among  such  packers  as  could  afford  to  engage  in  the  work,  and 
thus  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries, 
experience  proves  that  it  is  not  to  be  depisuded  upon  at  the  best  and  is 
totally  impossible  of  uniform  enforcement  without  in  a  large  measure 
destroying  the  business  and  inflicting  unmerited  injury  upon  a  hard 
working  and  worthy  class  of  people.  It  would  be  particularly  severe 
upon  those  who  do  not  expect  more  than  a  portion  of  their  living 
expenses  from  their  fishing  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that  nature  must  be 
assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries.  This  can 
be  done,  and  well  and  surely  done,  by  the  operation  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  first-class  hatcheries  by  the  Government.  There  should  be 
at  least  two  in  southeastern  Alaska,  one  or  more  in  central  Alaska,  and 
two  in  Bering  Sea.  The  original  expense  could  be  most  liberally  met 
with  the  funds  that  have  already  been  collected  as  a  tax  upon  the 
salmon-packing  business.  The  cost  of  maintenance  could  be  provided 
for  by  a  charge  upon  each  person  interested  for  his  ratio  of  fry  and 
the  proper  planting  of  the  same.  The  expense  to  the  packer  could  not 
fail  to  be  much  lighter  than  for  him  to  do  tliis  for  himself,  the  large  and 
small  alike  would  find  the  pecuniary  burden  not  oppressive  and  in  fair 
propoi*tion  to  his  operations,  and  the  work  would  be  accomplished 
unfailingly  and  scientifically.  Of  course  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  permitting  a  concern  like  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  with  suc- 
cessful hatchery  plants  already  in  operation  and  financially  capable  of 
enlarging  its  output  of  fry  to  the  full  ratio  required,  or  any  packer 
competent  and  willing  to  produce  salmon  fry  on  his  own  account,  to 
do  so  if  desired. 

All  my  observations  since  the  regulation  was  promulgated  confirm 
me  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  impossible  of  uniform  enforcement,  and 
would  be  so  even  were  it  not,  for  the  reasons  here  given,  oppressive 
and  in  many  instances  fatal  to  persons  subject  to  its  exactions. 
Unskillful  methods,  scarcity  of  suitable  sites  and  pure  water  supply, 
difficulty  of  transporting  fry,  and  the  apparent  nonexistence  of  any 
penalty  under  the  law  for  deliberate  disregard  of  the  requirement, 
must  inevitably  operate  to  defeat  its  intended  scope  and  full  effect. 

Such  operations  and  the  results  secured  by  the  few  concerns  that 
have  made  any  attempts  in  this  direction  are  reported  herewith  : 

Pagifio  Packing  and  Navigation  Ck)MPANY, 

BeUmghamy  Wash,^  December  SI,  1904* 

DbPABTVENT  of  COMICERCB  AND  LABOR, 

Division  of  Alaskan  Fishbribb, 

Washington,  D.  CL 

Gentlemkn:  Replying  to  request  of  the  12th  instant  for  report  of  hatching  opera^ 
tions  during  1904,  the  only  hatchery  operated  at  Hetta  Bay  took  5,127,500  eggs,  and 
we  believe  they  were  all  hatched.  This  was  nearly  2,000,000  more  than  previous 
season.  The  eggs  were  all  taken  and  hatched  between  August  17, 1903,  and  June  30, 
1904.  No  eggs  were  taken  this  fall. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

BaosiyjBBa  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Cohpaht. 
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North  Paoifio  Tbadimo  and  Packino  Company, 

8om  J^aneiscOf  December  19, 1904, 

Mr.  H.  M.  KuTCHiN,  Washington^  D.  C. 

DsAR  Sir:  Our  hatchery  at  Klawak  for  season  of  1904  will  tarn  in  about  2,000,000 
salmon  fry,  as  nearly  as  I  can  estimate.  At  last  report  from  there  the  e^  had  com- 
menced hatching  out  and  eggs  in  hatchery  were  all  in  fine  condition.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  storms  in  September,  that  washed  out  our  fences  and  dams,  we  did  not  fill  all 
our  baskets,  though  there  was  a  very  large  run  of  salmon  in  the  lake. 
Yours,  very  trulyi 

H.  F.  Swift,  SuperintendetU. 


Alaska  Packsbs'  Association, 
San  FramciscOy  December  tS,  1904. 

Mr.  H.  M.  KuTOHiNy 

AgeTit  of  Salmon  PUHuriet  of  AUuha, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  LcHbor,  Washington,  D,  C 

Dbab  Sib:  The  association  begs  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the 
Det>artment,  the  data  relating  to  the  operations  of  tiieir  hatchery  plants  in  Alaska 
durinff  the  season  of  1904. 

In  Uie  report  of  the  special  agent  for  1903  it  is  noticed  with  surprise  that  employees 
of  the  Loring  cannery  of  this  organization  were  accused  of  obstructing  the  Quadra 
stream,  and  thereby  causing  a  fauure  of  the  Quadra  hatchery  of  the  Pacific  Packing 
and  Navigation  Company.  The  instructions  of  the  association  to  all  of  its  employees 
are  to  obe]^  the  law  absolutely,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  offense,  if  any,  the  matter 
was  investigated  and  it  was  found  that  the  character  of  the  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quadra  was  within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment A  co^y  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Heckman,  the  superintendent  of  the  asso- 
ciation's Lonng  cannery,  is  appended  marked  "A,"  and  it  is  requested  that  this 
reply  be  given  equal  publicity  with  the  charge. 

As  previously  informed,  the  Karluk  hatchery  at  Karluk  and  the  Fortmann  hatchery 
at  Nana  Lakes  have  all  been  greatly  increased  in  capacity  and  they  are  in  full  run- 
ning order  and  active  operation.  The  Karluk  hatchery  now  has  a  capacity  of 
65,000,000  eggs  and  the  Fortmann  hatchery  106,000,000  eggs. 

One  of  the  most  marked  improvements  made  during  the  season  in  the  plants, 
aside  from  the  hatchery  extension,  was  in  the  Fortmann  hatchery  where  the  spring 
formerly  supplying  tiie  water  became  unreliable  by  occasionally  running  mud,  and 
necessitated  seeking  a  new  source.  A  spring  was  found  bordering  the  slopes  of  the 
Fourth  or  Patching  Lake,  which  upon  trial  proved  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality. 
It  was  learned  by  observation  that  it  flowed  300  gallons  a  minute  of  pure  water, 
free  from  fungus,  at  a  temperature  of  40^  F.  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  tne  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  was  10^  below  zero,  and  not  rising  above  43^  during  the  summer.  A 
test  was  made  of  the  water  with  a  basket  of  ^^gs,  which  proved  very  satisfactory. 
This  spring  is  elevated  134  feet  above  the  hatchery,  distant  3}  miles,  and  a  thorough 
reconnoissance  indicated  that  it  was  feasible  to  connect  this  water,  but  very  expen- 
sive. As  the  association  desired  to  make  this  hatchery  a  success  and  fully  comply 
with  the  Government  requirements,  in  spite  of  the  ^reat  expense  attending  it,  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  connect  the  spring  water,  which  was  accomplished  during  the 
present  season  and  the  water  turned  in  for  the  eggs  taken  this  year. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  preliminary  to  laying  the  pipe,  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  a  tramway  5,524  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide  for  the  transportation  of 
material.  Eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  8-inch  and  6-inch 
wood  pipe  was  used.  Two  thousand  feet  of  trestle,  some  of  it  30  feet  high,  was 
erected  to  carrv  the  boxing  in  which  the  pipe  was  laia,  embedded  in  earth  and  moss, 
around  rocky  bluffs  and  projections.  In  crossing  Naha  River,  a  bridge  and  trestle 
300  feet  long  was  constructed  and  the  divide  between  Patching  and  Heckman  lakes 
was  passed,  partly  by  a  tunnel  and  partly  by  a  cut  22  feet  deep. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Alaska  Packers*  Association,  not  only  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government  but  to  develop  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Alasxa,  it  may  be  said  that  about  |250,000  has  been  exjpended  for  hatchery  work 
since  1896,  of  which  amount  nearly  |200,000  was  made  since  1901.  The  results  of 
this  outlay  have  been  most  gratifying,  as  the  output  for  1904  shows  110,000,000  sal- 
mon ^igs  in  the  baskets  of  the  association  hatchery.  These  plants  are  without  doubt 
the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  directed  by  the  highest  skill  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  caSed  for  by  the  best  attendants,  who  in  the  unbroken  forests  of  Alaska  during 
a  rigorous  winter  are  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for. 
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The  Alaska  Packers'  Association ,  with  all  dae  respect,  believes  that  this 
year's  result  surpasses  the  salmon  hatchery  work  of  all  the  hatcheries  of  any 
one  State  or  of  the  United  States  with  its  combined  salmon  hatcheries  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  It  may  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
States  bordering  the  Pacific  tax  the  fisheries,  but  return  the  tax  doubly  in 
hatchery  work,  m  which  they  are  assisted  by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
receives  no  return  except  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  an  important  commercial  industry 
of  its  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Government  levies  a  tax  on  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  amounting  yearly  from  |75,000  to  |100,000  and  has  never 
yet  expended  one  cent  for  the'  practical  extension  or  development  of  the  Alaska  sal- 
mon. Ttiis  seems  doubly  unjust  when  it  is  known  that  tne  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
established  and  wholly  maintained  without  special  tax  by  the  General  Government, 
assists  the  commercial  interest  of  the  States  by  producing  for  its  waters  yearly  about 
fifteen  thousand  million  eggs  and  fry  of  all  species  of  fish. 

The  association  is  justly  proud  of  the  success  attending  its  work,  and  believes  that 
private  hatcheries  administered  with  an  honest  purpose  will  give  better  returns  for 
less  expenditure  of  money  than  Government  hatcheries,  but  it  also  holds  that  private 
organizations  undertaking  this  work  should  have  some  substantial  recompense,  and 
should  have  a  prior  right  to  its  own  product  the  same  as  the  stock  raiser  or  the  tiller 
of  the  soil. 

The  tax  on  the  Alaska  product  is  unjust.  It  is  the  only  fisherv  taxed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  it  receives  absolutely  no  return.  As  it  is  believed  the  tax  was 
a  war  measure  for  the  increase  of  revenue  during  the  Spanish  war,  it  should  be 

Eromptly  repealed,  as  all  other  measures  of  this  kind  have  long  since  been  stricken 
'om  the  statute  books. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Alaska  Packers'  Association, 

0.  W.  Dorr,  Secretary, 


LoRiNG,  Alaska,  October  5, 1904. 
Alaska  Packers'  Association, 

308  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  report  of  Special  Agent  Howard  M.  Kutchin  on  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  for  1903,  it  is  noticed  on  pages  23  and  24  that  a  serious 
reflection  is  cast  upon  the  Loring  cannery  of  the  association,  of  which  I  am  superin- 
tendent. In  the  published  letter  from  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company, 
under  date  of  November  3,  1903,  the  reason  assigned  for  not  operating  the  Quadra 
hatchery  of  that  company  is  given  as  follows:  *'Mr.  Kittlesby  (the  superintendent 
of  the  Quadra  hatchery)  informs  me  that  the  Loring  people  obstructed  Quadra  stream 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  fish  went  into  the  lake,  ana  he  was  unable  to  secure  a 
greater  number  of  eggs  than  stated  in  his  report  (600,000  eggs)."  In  the  published 
report  of  Mr.  Kittlesby,  under  date  of  November  3,  1903,  he  stated  as  an  excuse  for 
his  failure,  '^The  cause  of  this  is  the  fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river."  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  briefiy  as  follows:  The  approach  to  Quadra  stream,  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  quoted  reports,  was  fished  by  three  canneries,  the'  Wales  Island  Pack- 
ing Company,  using  five  purse  seines;  the  I^oring  cannery  of  the  association,  using 
six  purse  seines,  and  the  Quadra  cannery  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  complainant,  using  six  purse  seines.  The  fishing  was  carried  on  outside  of 
the  immediate  approach  to  the  stream,  for  it  is  clearlv  impracticable  to  use  a  purse 
seine  near  the  mouth.  The  fishing  appliance  of  the  t'acinc  Packing  and  Navigation 
Company,  the  complainants,  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  any  other  company,  and  if 
there  was  any  obstruction,  of  which  I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge,  the  Pacific  Pack- 
ing and  Navigation  Company  was  equally  culpable. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  acquainted  with  the  situation  at  the  time  referred  to  in 
the  reports  that  the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company 
made  no  decided  effort  and  did  not  wish  to  comply  with  the  hatchery  order,  and  he, 
therefore,  was  obliged  to  submit  some  excuse  for  his  failure. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Heckman, 
Superintendent  Loring  Cannery,  Alaska  Packers^  AssociaHofL 
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FoKncAKK  Hatchbbt  of  ths  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  Located  on  Naha 

Lakes,  Rbvillagiobdo  Island,  Alaska,  Season  1904. 

NUMBER  of  salmon  EGGS  TAKEN  DURING  THE  SEASON. 

Hfttchfirv  No.  1* 

Red  sal nion,  August  23  to  October  15 89, 999, 000 

Hatchery  No.  2* 

Red  salmon,  October  16  to  November  15 23,121,000 

Total  red  sal  mon  eggs 63, 1 20, 000 

Hatchery  No.  2: 

Ck>hoe8,  October  17  to  November  15 1,890,000 

Total  sahnon  eggs 65,010,000 

Estimate  of  fry  for  the  season 60, 000, 000 

Stock  salmon  (red^,  females 25, 355 

Stock  salmon  (red),  males 24,664 


Total 

Stock  salmon  (cohoes),  females . 
Stock  salmon  (cohoes),  males . . . 


513 
269 


Total 


60, 019 


782 


Cbmparaiive  statemeni  of  red  salmon  eggs  taken  at  Ibrtniann  hatchery. 


1901 11,460,000 

1902 40,050,000 


1903 16,536,000 

1904 65,010,000 


About  20,000,000  more  eggs  would  have  been  taken  had  not  unusual 
high  water  during  the  time  when  fish  were  running  at  the  best  pre- 
vented seining  in  the  river.  This  necessitated  taking  the  stock  fisn  in 
the  lake  and  permitted  many  ripe  fish  to  ascend  to  the  natural  spawn- 
ing grounds. 

Karluk  Hatchrry  of  the  Alaska  Packers*  Association,  Located  at  the  Mourn 
0¥  Karluk  Biver,  Kodiak  Island,  Alaska,  Season  1904. 


EfJCfS  TAKEN. 

Number  of  red  salmon  eggs  taken  during  the  stni.«on 45, 600, 000 

Estimate  of  fry  for  the  season 41, 000, 000 

Number  of  female  salmon  spawned 15, 061 

Number  of  eggs  to  the  fish 3, 021 

Comparative  statement  of  red  salmon  etygs  Uden  at  Karl  a  J:  lialchery. 


1890 3,200,000 

1897 7,600,000 

1898 5, 500, 000 

1890 6,000,000 

1900 19,334,000 


1901 32,800,000 

1902 20,553,000 

1903 28,113,000 

1904 45,500,000 


The  large  increase  this  year  at  Karluk  is  due  to  improved  facilities 
and  exceptionally  good  weather. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  at  least  60,000,000  eggs  would  have 
been  secured  had  not  a  break  in  the  corral  permitt^  about  85,000 
stock  fish  to  escape. 

The  number  ot  fry  released  during  the  season  hatched  from  the  eggs 
taken  during  1903  was  upward  of  22,000,000,  or  about  80  per  cent. 
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Mr.  John  C.  Callbreath,  who  has  for  many  years  operated  a  hatchery 
on  Etolin  Island,  and  produced  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  fry  annu- 
ally, makes  no  report  this  season.  The  hatchery,  however,  is  known 
to  nave  been  in  operation  and  it  was  expected  that  the  output  would 
not  fall  materially  below  that  of  fomier  years. 

The  estimated  aggregate  output  of  fry  for  the  season  of  1004  is  here- 
with shown  to  be  alSut  110,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  40,000,000 
over  that  of  1903.  On  the  basis  of  ten  times  the  number  of  salmon 
packed  this  is  about  170,288,410  short  of  the  number  called  for  by  the 
regulation. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  total  number  of  corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  engaged  in 
packing  and  salting  salmon  in  Alaska  during  the  season  of  1904  was 
40,  the  same  as  the  preceding  year.  These  operated  56  canneries  and 
18  salteries,  as  against  64  canneries  and  the  same  number  of  salteries 
in  1903.  New  plants  this  year  went  into  operation  at  Yakutat  Bay 
and  Koggiun^,  and  several  that  suspended  in  1903  resumed  this  season. 
A  considerable  number  of  salteries  made  their  first  pack  and  were 
offset  by  an  equal  number  of  suspensions. 

The  aggre^te  capital  stock  of  the  industry  is  $13,943,500,  as  against 
$25,531,000  m  1903.  This  noticeable  shrinkage  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  a  readjustment  of  the  reported  capital  stock  of  the  Pacific  Packing 
and  Navigation  Company,  which  is  cut  down  from  $12,500,000  to 
$1,000,000  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  corporation  is  insolvent  and 
in  process  of  liquidation.  Much  of  the  property  has  been  disposed  of, 
ana  it  is  understood  that  that  remaining  unsold  will  not  exceed  in 
value  the  figures  here  given. 

The  total  valuation  of  plants  is  fixed  at  $5,472,100,  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  In  all  cases,  except  that  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  Associa- 
tion, the  valuations  are  furnished  by  the  companies.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  figures  are  estimated,  and  are  believed  to  be  extremely 
conservative.  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  valuations,  as  in 
some  cases  the  amount  reported  includes  the  shippine  connected  with 
the  business  and  in  others  evidentlj'^  not.  Inasnmch,  however,  as  there 
are  instances  where  the  valuation  is  believed  to  be  excessive  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  is  fairly  representative  of  the  actual 
investment. 

The  Alaska  Packers'  Association  overshadows  all  other  concerns  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000  and 
23  plants  out  of  a  total  of  66.  The  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation 
(Company  comes  next  with  7  plants.  It  operated  13  in  1903  and  18  in 
1902.  The  North  Alaska  Salmon  Company  operated  6  plants  this 
season,  one  more  than  last  year.  All  other  concerns  in  the  list  operate 
single  canneries. 

The  season's  pack  is  1,963,746  cases  of  canned  salmon,  15,407  bar- 
rels and  half  barrels  of  salted,  and  1,008,239  pounds  of  dry  salted, 
equivalent  to  2,012,728  cases.  The  output  of  1903  was  2,274,137  cases 
and  31,588  barrels,  amounting  to  2,361,y82  cases.  The  falling  off  for 
the  season  of  1904  is  320,391  cases  and  16,181  barrels,  showing  an  aggre- 
gate loss  on  the  combined  product  (including  frozen  and  dry-salted 
nsh)  of  349,054  cases,  or  about  15  per  cent.  This  is  just  about  the 
same  percentage  of  loss  of  1903  from  the  pack  of  1902,  and  the  two 
years  together  show  a  decrease  of  more  than  25  per  cent  from  the  pack 
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of  1901.  The  year's  product  of  the  several  grades  of  fish  is  divided 
approximately  as  follows:  Bed  salmon,  1,695,910  cases;  silver,  67,960 
cases;  pinks,  286,160  cases.  It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  75  j)er 
cent  of  the  season's  loss  is  in  the  cheaper  grades.  In  many  localities 
there  were  conspicuous  gains  of  red  salmon,  and  particularly  in  south- 
eastern Alaska  the  run  of  this  variety  was  almost  unexampled.  The 
total  weight  of  canned  and  salted  salmon  is  97,718,744  pounds. 

With  me  exception  of  the  Puget  Sound  region  all  salmon  fisheries 
outside  of  Alaska  had  a  prosperous  season,  nandsome  gains  having 
been  made  on  the  Columbia  River  and  the  salmon  streams  of  Wash- 
ington, Ore^n,  and  California.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  outlook 
about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  but  it  transpired  that  the  later  runs 
were  profuse  and  packing  was  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  usual. 
The  Puget  Sound  canneries  suffered  severely,  meeting  a  loss  from  last 
year  of  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  product  of  the  several  regions  is  as 
follows: 


Fishing  regions. 


Biitiflh  Columbia 

Paget  Soand 

Coltimbla  River 

Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  rivers 

Total 

Alaska  pack 

Grand  total 


1908. 


8,722,625 


1904. 


Oases. 

473,674 

456,898 

838,158 

96,618 

Cases. 
465,894 
276,920 
423,078 
184,669 

1,860,848 
2,861,782 

1.850,566 
2,085,708 

8,886,259 


There  is  shown  a  loss  on  the  world's  total  pack  of  336,366  cases, 
wholly  accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  Alaska. 

While  the  Alaska  fisheries  that  show  gains  outnumber  those  where 
losses  were  experienced,  the  volume  of  loss  at  some  places  was  so 
heavy  as  to  amount  to  almost  total  failure.  Bristol  Bay  (Bering  Sea), 
where  the  pack  has  uniformly  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  this 
season  suffered  very  heavily.  In  point  of  fact,  more  than  the  entire 
loss  in  Alaska  is  found  to  have  occurred  there.  The  pack  of  Bristol 
Bay  is  351,725  cases  less  than  last  year.  The  material  changes  at  the 
several  fisheries  were  as  follows: 


Fisherios  and  operating  companien. 


Ntuhagak  River: 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 

Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Co. 

Nortb  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Alaska  Fishermen's  Packing  Co  — 
XTgaahik*  River: 

Alaska  Packen*  Association 

Bristol  Packing  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Naknek  River: 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Kogginng: 

Alaska  Paokexsf  AoMXdation 

Northwestern  Packing  Co 

Kvichak  River: 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

XTnion  Packing  Co 

Sgagak: 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

ChignikBay: 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 

Ptadfle  Packing  and  Navigation  Co. 


GainSi* 


Oases, 


18.682 
6,948 


Oases. 

9,211 
1.499 
6,248 

48,218 
11,000 
23,461 

62,626 
15,600 

78,102 
2,400 

16,620 
17,006 

24,660 
18,188 
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Fiaherles  and  operating  oompanlei. 


Gains. 


Alitak  Bay: 

Alaska  Packen^  Anooiation 

Karlok: 

Alaska  Paoken*  Association 

XTyak  Bav: 

Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Co 

Lynn  Canal: 

Alaska  Packers'  Assooiatlon 

Colombia  Canning  Co 

Alaska  Tisheiles  u  nlon 

Wrangell: 

Alaska  Packers'  Association 

Pacific  Coast  and  Norway  Packing  Co 

Loring,  Alaska  Packers'  Association 

Sitkoh  Bay,  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Co 

Klawak,  North  Pacific  Tiaalng  and  Packing  Co 

Ketchikan,  Fidalgo  Island  Canning  Co.  (resumed) 

MeUakahtla,  BfetJakahtla  Industrial  Co 

FunterBay,  Thlinket  Trading  and  Packing  Co 

Point  Ellis,  Pillar  Bay  Packing  Co 

Yakutat  Bay,  Yakutat  and  Southern  Railway  Co.  (new) 

Lake  Bay,  F.  C.  Barnes  (resumed) 

Taku  Harbor,  Padflo  Cold  Storage  Co 


Oises. 
2S»9B7 

42p»8 

10,024 


4,999 

28,815 

V,  OOO 

17,fi70 
2,101 
4,167 
5,837 

81,006 
7,660 

13,710 
8,201 

24,849 

10,188 


Qua, 


»••■•■ ■«•« 


6,303 


The  total  value  of  the  Alaskan  output,  at  the  figures  furnished  by 
the  packers  in  all  cases  but  one,  is  $7,735,782.  In  that  case  the  amount 
was  calculated  on  the  basis  of  quotations  obtaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  figures  show  a  loss  of  $2,553,853  from  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  the  pack  for  1903.  Allowing  for  the^  shortage  m  the  pack 
there  would  still  be  a  difference  of  something  like  a  million  dollars  to 
be  accounted  for,  which  is  probably  due  to  lower  prices  than  were 
received  last  season.  Of  the  total  market  value  the  Alaska  Packers' 
Association,  with  23  canneries,  is  credited  (on  estimated  figures)  with 
$4,508,624;  the  Pacific  Packing  and  Navigation  Company,  with  7  can- 
neries, makes  a  gross  earning  of  $992,229;  the  North  Alaska  Salmon 
Company,  with  5  canneries,  snows  $321,468  as  its  proportion.  Other 
packers,  with  single  canneries  and  saltefies,  run  from  $219,039  to  $400. 

The  aggregate  number  of  salmon  of  all  varieties  taken  is  28,028,841, 
against  84,615,818  in  1903— a  loss  of  6,586,990.  The  catch  is  separated 
as  follows:  King,  174,528;  red,  20,746,887;  silver,  747,563;  hump- 
back, 5,984,554;  dog,  375,309.  In  1903  the  numbers  of  the  different 
varieties  were:  King,  202,292;  red,  23,906,976;  silver,  1,161,004; 
humpback  and  dog,  9,345,541.  This  shows  a  loss  of  27,764  king; 
8,160,089  red;  413,441  silver;  2,985,678  pinks.  The  major  part  of 
the  loss'in  the  pack  is  demonstrated  to  be  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  fish. 

The  total  number  of  hands  employed  was  12,867,  made  up  of  5,645 
whites,  2,002  natives,  3,499  Chinese,  and  1,721  Japanese,  being  a  slight 
increase  over  last  year.  The  introduction  of  Japanese  labor  is  prac- 
tically new  this  year,  and  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  difiiculty  of 
procuring  enough  Cninamen  to  man  the  canneries.  A  considerable 
number  of  Filipinos  and  Porto  Bicans  were  also  employed  in  work 
heretofore  done  by  Chinese. 

The  total  disbursement  for  wages  is  $2,890,934,  against  $2,927,745 
last  season. 

The  tax  payable  on  the  product,  at  4  cents  per  case  and  10  cents  per 
barrel,  is  $79,690.54,  against  $92,628.09  in  1903. 

The  shipping  and  small  boats  employed  in  the  fishing  are  123  steam- 
ers and  launches,  56  sailing  vessels,  and  2,248  lighters  and  boats. 

The  gear  used  comprises  67  stationary  traps,  218  seines,  and  1,686 
gill  nets. 
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ScHEDULB  0.— Qnnparatiw  ita(«m«n(  ofpadt  of  190S  and  1004- 


Nusliank  Rivet 

1 

St 
82 

08 
88 

a 

so 

81 

fig 

Sb.tIK 

IS 

ass 
ans 

11,840 

Ain. 

as 

AS 

18,308 

l8,08^Sn 

1.W.M0 

BtCUt 

1M.0W 
84,000 

2ima 

7?: 161 

184,  GOD 

7,187 
101,801 

ufl,wo 

182,467 

6,970 
M,2« 

78,000 

gj 

Sa?^'^;;;;: 

PMfIc  Packing  and  Navlga- 

CMlkoot  RlTec 

Horg,Ala«ka  Salmon  Co 

elation.      "^           on     MO- 
Alagka  FIdi  and  Packing  Co.. 
Pa^cCoartand  NonrayKck- 

Nmtugak&lTer 

Niubagak  KlTcr 

WmngellNaooWB... 

s.aoo 
S7,7sa 

Kino 
11 

12,  JW 

SbIooo 

112.727 

assasy;'"^'"- 

Niahagak  River 

NelKnuLuoon 

NiahMakRiver 

Utoa 

4|aoo 
siooo 

8,888 

s 

1,600 

11 

John  C.  Fray  (John  Huith, 

Oeoige  Whitman  A  Co 

83 

TO 
86 

S 

12 
40 
38 

H,Ue,B24 

mas 

821,488 

'ass 

88,888 

142,177 

<>Bi,i»e 

1:1 

118,787 
121,886 

83,180 

1. 760 

105,078 

45710 

44,800 
30  668 
61  Ml 

148.848 

64,6»7 
21,740 

.2„ 

211,0W 

74,(60 

88,018 

'Is 

■■■■m;4« 

4,  en 

7,400 

"•" 

18,888 

"^47 

687 

1,4» 
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SoHEDULB  G. — OomparaHve  statement  of  pack  of  1908  and  1904 — OontinTied. 


Name  of  owner. 


ChicbBgof  Biih  Packing  Co. . . . 

Thomas  Heckman 

Kake  Development  Go 

Knyffd^Bwindseth 

AlaaKa^Arctic  Fiah  Co 

Bngeed^Co 

Peninaola  Packing  Co 

Sundry  (small  ealteries  not 
reported). 


Total 


Location. 


Tenakee  Inlet . 

Yes  Bay 

Saginaw  Bay . . 

Ideal  Cove 

Qirard  Point... 
Stikine  River. . 
Bear  River.... 


190B. 


Cases. 


{ 


6,000 
20,000 


2,861,782 


Values. 


114,000 
60,000 


10.289,05 


1901. 


Gases. 


a9e0 
al,800 

a  150 

a  120 
a68 

o  120 
a  8, 120 


2,012,928 


Values. 


tl.280 
8,000 
400 
400 
580 
400 
7,280 


7,785,782 


aPlxst  pack  this  season. 
BcHEDULB  D. — Hands  employed  and  wages  paid. 


Name  of  owner. 


Alaska  Packers'  Association  .. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pacific  Packing  and  i/aviga- 
tionCo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

North  Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Do 

Do 

Naknek  Packing  Co 

Bristol  Packing  Co 

Northwestern  Packing  Co 

North   Pacific  Trading  and 
Packing  Co. 

Alaska  ^shermen'a  Packing 
Co. 

Fidalgo  Island  Canning  Co 

Pacific  Cold  Storage  Co 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co 

Columbia  River  Packers'  As- 
sociation. 

Pacific    Coast   and    Norway 
Packing  Co. 

Union  Packing  Go 

Metlakahtla  Industrial  Co 

Alaska-Portland  Packing  As- 
sociation. 

Alaska  Salmon  Go 

Columbia  Canning  Co 

Thlinket  Packing  and  Trad- 
ing Co. 

Alaska  Fisheries  Union 

Pillar  Bay  Packing  Go 

Yakutat  and  Southern  Rail- 
way Co. 

F.C.  Barnes 

Alaska  Fish  and  Packing  Go . . 

Peter  Nelson 

A.  E.  King 

John  Mantle 

Qeorge  Whitman  d^  Co 

Millar  Brothers 


Location. 


Nushagak  River 

(6). 
Naknek  River  (2). 
UgashikRiver(2). 

Koggiung(4) 

l^egak 

Chlgnik 

AlitakBay 

Karluk(2) 

Kussilof 

Odlak 

Pvramid  Harbor . 

Wrangell 

Loring 

Orca 


ChignikBay(2). 
Uyak  Bay  (2) 


Nushagak  River. . 

SitkohBay 

KvichakRiver(8) 

Kgegak  River 

Nashagak  River  . 
Naknek  River  (2). 
Ushaffik  River.... 

Koggiung 

Klawak 


Nushagak  River. . 

Ketchikan 

Taku  Harbor 

Ugashlk  River 

Nushagak  River.. 

Wrangell  Narrows 

Kvichak  River.. 

Metlakahtla 

Nushagak  River. 


....do 

Haines  Mission. 
FunterBay 


Chilkat  Inlet. 
Point  Ellis... 
Yakutat  Bay . 


Lake  Bay 

Ekuk  Point 

Fgnshak  River 
Bunny  Point... 
Etolin  Island.., 
ShinehaBay .., 
HuntenBay ... 


Hands  employed. 


Whites. 


788 

408 
244 
530 

97 
161 

72 
815 

69 
148 
168 

90 
195 

93 

129 

121 

278 

88 

223 

79 

87 

104 

50 

40 

88 

130 

80 
96 
83 
92 

78 

89 


81 

92 
81 
27 

184 
28 
82 

20 
6 
21 
07 
2 
1 
8 


Na- 

Chi- 

Japan- 

tives. 

nese. 

ese. 

100 

576 

160 

50 

235 

151 

64 

106 

147 

75 

861 

814 

10 

67 

87 

15 

61 

40 

86 

64 

20 

51 

196 

87 

10 

65 

80 

7 

44 

20 

200 

62 

21 

64 

105 

8 

116 

180 

88 

6 

40 

28 

45 

80 

8 

88 

19 

107 

62 

104 

31 

14 

210 

75 

75 

25 

70 

25 

8 

62 

115 

5 

35 

40 

85 

35 

1 

20 

90 

60 

122 

25 

7 

86 

15 

16 

75 

25 

65 

35 

85 

85 

11 

10 

29 

18 

227 

25 

75 

86 

70 

81 

64 

20 

10 

23 

80 

20 

108 

54 

10 

118 

16 

6 

40 

60 

10 

22 

20 

8 

7 

11 

86 

i' 

Total. 


1,564 

839 
561 
1,280 
211 
277 
192 
599 
174 
219 
441 
262 
479 
162 

204 
186 
437 
187 
506 
179 
182 
289 
190 
40 
159 

290 

184 
168 
183 
192 

200 

91 
227 
217 

193 
125 
100 

801 
168 
142 

62 
6 
21 
45 
9 
12 
45 


Wa^es 
paid. 


1960,867 

209,256 

109,805 

802,476 

44,004 

100,514 

61,691 

189,565 

67,741 

78,686 

65,282 

82,184 

150.470 

30,000 

80,000 
60,000 
65.000 
80,000 
60,000 
16,000 
20,000 
66,000 
85,000 
10,000 
81,000 

67,898 

45,000 
85,480 
86,873 
49,228 

28,000 

19,000 
21,960 
51,680 

50,000 

5,606 

27,000 

48,848 
24,260 
17,600 

10,000 

80O 

6,500 

6,805 

400 

79 

1,800 
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BCBEDUT.S  D. — Handi  employed  and  Koge*  pau{~<1oiiHnued. 


LocsHoD. 

Hands  emplored. 

■Sir 

HuMOIoiniw. 

WbltM. 

N«r 

tlTea. 

Chf- 

JapM- 

T<^. 

fill 

IS 
8 

1 

t 
1 

15 
8 
0 

,S 

2 

Co. 

sEkssI;':?;;;; 

1 

13 

ff! 

10 
ID 

fS 

i,«0 

G,64S 

a.oo2 

a,*» 

I.TO 

12,897 

2.8W.SM 

E. —  Fiaseii,  boali,  and  Jithing  gear  tued. 


Alaska  Facken'  Aaaocla- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ik"1'"^"'.'.'.'.'.'".'.'. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Faclflo  l-nifkins  and 
KftTlgaliuii  Co. 

Do";::;;:;:;::::;::: 

Do 

Do 

Nonb  Alaaka Salmon  Co. 

Do 

Do ■-,.,. 

Naknek  PacklnR  Co 

Bristol  Packing  Co 

NorthweBtem    Packing 

Co. 
North    Pacific   Trading 

and  Packing  Co. 
Alaska     Fishermen -1 

Pldalgo  ttland  Canning 
Co. 

Faotfle  Odd  Storage  Co. . 

Red  Salmon  Canning  Co . 

Colombia  River  Paek- 
erV  Aaodation. 

Paclfle  Coart  and  Nor- 
way Packing  Ca 

Dalmi  Packing  Co 

If  etlakatla  IndugtrlalCo . 

Alaaka-Fortland  Pack- 
ing Anodatlan, 

Alaska  Salmon  Co 

Columbia  Canning  Go... 

Thllnket  Packing  and 
Tnding  Co. 

Alaska  FLdiertes  Union . . 


Naknek  Rive 
rgashik  Hive 
Koglung  (4). 


ClilgnfkBa7(2)-. 

UyaliBavgl 

Nushagak  tUTcr. . 

Sltkoh  Bay 

EC  irubak  River  (S). 


,kQ^R 


Rive 


Koglung 

Klanak 

Mnshagak  River. 
Ketchikan 

Taku  Harbor  ... 

tlgashlk  River... 
Nuabagak  River. 

WrangellNarrows 


7 

IM 

* 

^ 

1 

I'» 

10 

"It 

I:;' 

3 

IB 

::i. 

i 

12 

1. 

, 

IB 

48 

" 

1 

5?_ 

!S 

J 

10 

ts 
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ScHBDULB  £. — VeadSj  boats,  cm 

idfisfdng  gear  tued — Continued. 

- 

Location. 

Steamers 

and 
laonches. 

Sail  tog  vee- 

Tiight^ 

en  and 

boati. 

Fishing  gear. 

Name  of  owner. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Traps. 

Seines. 

om 

nets. 

Num- 
ber. 

Num- 
ber 

Num- 
ber. 

Pillar  Bay  Packlns  CSo. . . 

Point  Ellis 

YakutatBay 

Lake  Bay 

2 

1 

1 

65 
20 

16 

84 

14 

7 

4 

10 
8 
6 
1 
6 
4 

16 
2 

6 

4 

4 

8 

6 
6 

14 
12 

4 

Yakatat  and  Southem 

10 

Ballway  Co. 
F.  C.  Barnes 

2 

Alaska  Fish  and  Pack- 

EkukPdnt 

4 

ingOo. 
Peter  Nelson 

Egoaahik  River .. 

Sunny  Point 

Etolin  Island 

1 
1 

16 
24 

1 
1 

286 
8 

12 

A.  B.  King 

2 

1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 

8 

1 

Jnhn  Maotie 

Shineha  Bay 

Millar  Brothers 

HunteisBay 

Skowl  Arm 

Pleasant  Bay 

ShakanBay 

Tenakee  Inlet 

Ssglnaw  Bay 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

18 
5 
2 

20 

10 

A.  8.  Millar 

Alaska  Fish  and  Deyel- 

opment  Go. 
A.  Ameson  A  Co 

Chichagof  Fish  Packing 
Co. 

Kake  Development  Co . . 

Kuyg  A  Swlndseth 

Bngee  A  Co 

Ideal  Cove 

8 

North  Arm  of  sa- 

kine  River. 
Near  Glrard  Point 
BearRiTtf 

7 

Aliwflra  Arctic  Fish  Co. 

5 

Peninsula  Packing  Co. . . 

1 
123 

10 

1 

225 

6 

*• 

Total 

7,481 

56 

72,494 

2,248 

67 

218 

1.635 

A,VWV 

HERBIKO,  HALIBUT,  AND  FEBTHJZBB. 

The  Alaska  herring  fisheries  seem  not  to  have  attracted  the  activi- 
ties of  men  engaged  in  fishing  enterprises  to  a  degree  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  promise  they  afford  of  successful  business.  Herring  are 
vastly  abundant  and  widely  distributed  throughout  Alaskan  waters, 
and  m  many  regions  the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  Nevertheless  little 
use  is  made  of  them  except  for  conversion  into  oil  and  fertilizer,  and 
this  by  no  means  on  an  extensive  scale.  One  concern  which  formerly 
put  up  several  thousand  barrels  in  salt  has  ceased  to  handle  them  in 
that  way. 

The  Alaska  Oil  and  Guano  Company,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  works 
at  Killisnoo,  Alaska,  reports  its  operations  for  the  past  season  as 
follows: 

Total  catch,  76,005  barrels;  oil  made,  152,500  gallons;  guano  made, 
1,520  tons;  salmon  salted,  15  barrels;  herring  salted,  150^  barrels; 
value  of  product,  $80,000.  Labor  employed:  Whites,  80;  Japanese, 
12;  Chinese,  1;  Indians,  40.  Wages  paid.  $55,000.  Operations  are 
carried  on  during  about  seven  months  of  tne  year.  Three  steam  ves- 
sels are  in  use  for  transporting  the  catch  from  the  several  fishing 
grounds — some  of  them  75  miles  from  the  plant  to  the  works. 

Compared  with  the  business  of  1903,  the  figures  are: 


Output 


Fish  taken barrels. 

Oilprodneed gallons. 

Ouanomade tons. 

Salmon  salted barrels. 

Henlar  salted half  bamls. 

Gross 


1904. 


76,006 

lfi2,6Q0 

1,800 

15 

160 

180,000 
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Another  fertilizer  and  oil  plant  was  installed  this  season  on  Dall 
Island,  southeastern  Alaska,  by  the  North  Pacific  Fish  and  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  has  its  headquarters  in  Seattle,  Wash.  The  followinj^ 
information  of  its  scope  and  purposes  was  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  J. 
Farmer,  manager:  The  site,  buildings,  etc.,  cost  $12,000.  The'number 
of  hands  employed  are  22.  One  stumer  and  two  sailboats  were  used 
in  gathering  fish.  Fishing  gear  consisted  of  two  drag  and  two  purse 
seines.  It  was  intended  to  use  dog-fish  and  refuse  from  salteries  and 
canneries  in  the  business,  and  neither  herring  nor  salmon.  At  the  date 
of  the  visit  operations  had  not  yet  begun,  and  no  report  has  been 
received  since.  It  did  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  much  more 
than  to  get  the  business  into  smooth  running  order  would*  be  accom- 
plished this  year. 

The  Alaska  halibut  business  has  made  a  ^eat  stride  forward  during 
the  past  season,  and  is  undoubtedly  still  in  its  infancy.  The  waters  of 
the  passages  between  the  multitude  of  islands  from  the  boundary 
northward  clear  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  teem  with  this  valuable  filsh, 
which  attain  to  a  very  large  size,  200-pounders  being  not  uncommon 
and  still  larger  ones  oeing  frequently  taken.  The  method  of  fishing 
for  them  is  simple,  and  any  one  with  a  boat  and  a  strong  hand  line  can 
find  a  lucrative  occupation  in  taking  them.  They  are  shipped  first  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  from  that  port  distributed  eastward  in  refrigerator 
cars.  As  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  the  industry,  it  is  noted  that 
during  the  last  four  months  of  1904  the  output  grew  from  832,500 

?3und9,  valued  at  $28,596,  in  1903,  to  2,412,876  pounds,  worth  ^2,154. 
he  industry  is  rapidly  expanding,  and  being  highly  profitable  with 
slight  requirement  of  capital  is  a  most  valuable  and  reliable  resource 
for  poor  men.  The  marKet  price  has  gone  up  during  the  past  season 
from  2i-  cents  per  pound  to  8|  cents  to  first-hand  ouyers.  In  the 
Middle  West  and  Eastern  markets  the  fish  retails  at  n*om  20  to  S5 
cents.  Much  of  the  supply  for  even  Atlantic  coast  cities  now  comes 
from  Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  regions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  was  a  singular  prevalence  of  small  salmon  at  nearly  all  Alaska 
fisheries  this  season,  and  the  most  experienced  fishermen  were  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  them.  At  Chignik  and  Cook  Inlet  they  were  thought 
to  be  fish  hatehed  at  Earluk,  which  are  perhaps  the  smallest  of  Alaska 
salmon.  At  the  latter  place,  also,  almost  the  entire  summer  run  was 
made  up  of  unusually  small  fish,  averaging  20  to  the  case,  against  the 
common  average  of  13  or  14.  It  may  be  that  the  Earluk  hateh  is 
getting  back  and  diffusing  itself  through  adjacent  waters.  But  the 
fact  that  these  fish  were  below  the  normal  size  of  Earluk  salmon  and 
were  found  at  points  much  farther  away  than  the  places  mentioned, 
makes  this  explanation  questionable. 

A  consideraole  number  of  what  appeared  to  be  genuine  fresh-water 
white-fish  were  taken  in  Bristol  Bay  this  season. 

For  several  years  Superintendent  Wetherby,  at  Eussilof,  Cook 
Inlet,  has  offered  a  reward  to  the  fisherman  wno  brought  in  a  shad, 
having  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  sooner  or  later  that  species 
of  fish  would  make  its  way  from  the  Sacramento  River  into  the  waters 
of  the  North  Pacific.  This  smnmer  his  expectation  was  realized,  and 
a  fine  female  shad  full  of  roe  was  brought  in.  But  a  single  one  was 
caught 
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The  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  nombers  of  Chinamen 
for  the  operation  of  the  canneries,  mentioned  in  former  reports,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  packers  this  season,  and 
various  experiments  for  relief  were  resorted  to.  Many  more  Japs 
than  usdal  were  employed.  While  the  latter  were  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory if  employed  in  gangs  of  mixed  nationalities,  by  themselves  they 
proved  excellent  workers.  In  addition  to  the  Jap^  at  different  places 
there  were  found  Mexicans,  Porto  Ricans,  Filipinos,  and  bouth 
Americans.  It  has  come  to  be  almost  impossible  to  supply  the  very 
large  plants  with  Chinese  fi^ngs  only,  and  the  problem  ox  filling  their 
places  with  an  equally  good  class  of  workers  ia  bound  to  be  perplexing 
for  some  tiaie  to  come. 

The  putting  up  of  dry-salted  salmon  for  the  Japanese  trade  is  a  grow- 
ing branch  of  the  Alassa  fish  industry,  and  is  important  in  that  it  util- 
izes the  dog  or  ^^chum"  variety,  of  which  the  supply  is  practically 
unlimited,  but  which  is  undesirable  for  either  canning  or  salting  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  Japanese  demand  for  this  product  already  exceeds 
the  present  supply,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  market  would  steadily 
keep  pace  with  an  enlarged  production.  A  packer  who  has  been  giv- 
ing nis  attention  to  this  line  of  the  business  says:  ^'  We  and  all  who 
have  tried  dry-salting  dogs  or  '  chums '  regard  them,  without  exception, 
the  very  best  kind  of  salmon  we  have  ever  seen.    If  the  American 

Eublic  could  only  know  how  good  a  fish  the;^  are,  I  feel  sure  a  large 
ome  market  would  be  opened  for  a  fish  with  which  Alaska  waters 
are  teeming,  and  for  which  there  has  been  heretofore  little  use." 

REGOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  there  be  a  general  revision  of  existing  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  fisheries.  This  suggestion  lias  been 
made  by  me  in  each  succeeding  annual  report  since  my  connection 
with  the  work.  Though  the  matter  has  been  more  or  less  considered 
in  Congress  from  time  to  time,  no  changes  thus  far  have  been  accom- 
plished, despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dissent  that  the  crudities  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  act  urgently  demand  a  cure. 

2.  That  the  tax  on  cannea  salmon,  which  now  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  more  valuable  and  the  cheaper  grades — in  which  there  is 
a  difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  market  value — be  modified  to  rec- 
ognize this  condition.  Toe  present  rate  of  taxation  has  been  peculiarly 
burdensome  upon  the  packers  of  so-called  ^^pink"  fish,  who,  of  late 
years,  have  had  a  struggle  for  existence. 

3.  That  an  appropriation  sufficiently  liberal  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  not  less  than  four  first-class  hateheries — ^say 
$200,000— be  asked  for. 

4.  That,  for  the  reasons  given  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  regula- 
tion requiring  the  maintenance  of  hateheries  by  all  persons  taking 
salmon  for  commercial  purposes  in  Alaska  waters  b^  rescinded. 

The  season's  report  of  the  assistant  agent  is  given  herewith. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Howard  M.  Kutohin, 
Agent  at  Salman  JFhheriea  qf  Alaska* 

The  Seoretart  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  NAVIGATION. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Washingto7i^  November  5,  190 Ji.. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  comprising  statistics  and  recommendations,  as 
prescribed  by  law. 

On  July  1,  1903,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  became  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  February 
14,  1903,  which  created  that  Department.  The  severance  of  estab- 
lished relations  and  the  establishment  of  new  relations  necessarily  was 
attended  with  some  embari'assments.  Probably  more  than  any  other 
Bureau  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  at  the  outset  experienced  the  effects  of  changed  relations. 
Its  daily  duties  in  respect  oi  the  movements  of  vessels,  transpoi*tation 
of  cargoes  and  passengers,  entry,  clearance,  etc.,  requiring  prompt 
performance  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  involved  close  relations 
with  the  collectors  of  customs  and  cooperation  at  times  with  the  cus- 
toms division,  special  agents,  and  other  branches  of  the  Ti'easury 
service.  When  those  relations  were  severed  it  was  not  entirely  clear 
just  what  portion  of  some  details  of  work  were  intrusted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  what  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  new  Department  was  necessarily 
broad  in  its  terms,  and  left  the  readjustment  of  details  to  administra- 
tive officers.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  considered  that  the  purpose 
of  Congress  in  creating  a  Department ''  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  *  *  *  shipping  *  *  * 
and  transportation  interests  of  the  United  States  "supplied  the  princi- 
ple of  readjustment,  and  that  matters  involving  shipping  were  within 
the  province  of  the  new  Department  and  outside  tne  province  of  the 
Treasury.  Various  questions  of  construing  the  act  were  sent  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  an  opinion  to  guide  the  DeMrtments.  In  one 
of  these  opinions  (August  13,  1903)  the  Attorney-General  held: 

The  general  line  of  cleavage  established  by  the  act  creating  your  Department 
between  it  and  the  Treasury  Department  leaves  ^'navigation''  with  you  and  little 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  which  does  not  concern  the  collection,  keeping, 
minting,  and  disbursing  of  the  public  treasure.  Accounts  relating  to  '* navigation'' 
are  accounts  relating  to  ''business  within  the  jurisdiction"  of  your  Department. 

In  case  of  doubt  we  are  accordingly  justified  in  saying  that  a  matter  which  belongs 
to  navigation,  as  this  does,  has  been  transferred  to  you. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  many  of  these  matters  of  administrative 
detail  have  been  settled,  partly  under  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  partly  by  agreement  with  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury 
formerly  printed  2,358  forms  and  blanks,  which  had  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  Departments.  To  divide  these  blanks  correctly  was 
the  task  assigned  to  a  commission  of  representatives  of  the  two 
Departments.  It  was  perplexing,  as  the  duty,  under  the  laws  as  they 
now  exist,  to  furnish  blanks  in  most  cases  carries  with  it  jurisdiction 
over  the  work  to  which  they  relate.  That  work  often  is  connected 
not  only  with  cases  of  shipping,  navigation,  etc.,  transferred  bv  the 
act  of  February  14,  1903,  to  the  DeMrtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
with  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Inmiigration 
Service,  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  but  also  with  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  which  remains  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  many 
instances  the  jurisdiction  was  so  dovetailed  together  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  disentangle  the  portions  remaining  in  the  Treasurv  Depart- 
ment from  those  transferred  to  the  new  Department.  Such  matters 
for  several  months  delayed  somewhat  the  regular  work  of  the  Bureau 
and  imposed  extra  work.  They  are  now  disposed  of  or  in  the  way  of 
early  adjustment. 

SUMMARY  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 


The  documented  tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  June  30, 1904, 
comprised  24,558  vessels  of  6,291,535  gross  tons.  These  figures  do 
not  include  1891  yachts  of  78,452  gross  tons  which  do  not  engage  in 
trade. 

The  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1903  was  20,452  vessels 
of  15,778,002  gross  tons,  these  figures  not  including  15,954  vessels  of 
1,662,835  net  tons  belonging  to  British  possessions.  The  total  ship- 
ping of  the  German  Empire  on  January  1,  1903,  was  6,153  vessels  of 
3,704,697  gross  tons.  The  American  increase  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  204,190  gross  tons;  for  the  latest  year's  returns  available  the 
German  increase  was  201,146  gross  tons,  the  British  420,950  gross 
tons.  British  and  German  shipping  is  almost  wholly  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade;  the  increase  in  registered  American  tonnage  was  only 
9,992  gross  tons.  The  recent  development  of  American  shipping  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  for  quadrennial  periods: 

Total  American  merchant  shipping. 


On  June  80— 


1»2 
1896 
1900 
1904 


Foreii^n 
trade. 

Coasting 
trade. 

Sea  fish- 
eries. 

977,624 
829,833 
816,795 
888,628 

8,700,778 
3,790,296 
4,286,516 
6,886,164 

86,S24 
88,751 
61,628 
67,748 

Total. 


4,764,921 
4,703.880 
5,164,839 
6,291.535 


Oain  or  los8  in  four  years. 


Period. 


1898-1896 
1897-1900 
1901-1904 


Foreign 
trade. 


-147,791 

-  18.088 

71,888 


Coasting 
toade. 


89,528 

496,220 

1,048,648 


Sea  fish- 
eries. 


—  2,773 

-22,223 

6,215 


Total. 


-61,041 

460.959 

1,126,606 
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The  American  tonnage  built  during  recent  periods  of  four  fiscal 
years  has  been  as  follows: 


Period. 


1893-1996,  InclasiTe 
1897-1900,  inclusive 
1901-1904,  inclosiYe 


Grofls  regis- 
tered tons. 


681,682 
1,106,518 
1,767,014 


8TATISTIGS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

On  June  30, 1904,  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  documented  shipping,  comprised  24,558  vessels,  of 
6,291,535  gross  tons.  On  June  30,  1903,  it  comprised  24,425  vessels, 
of  6,087,345  gross  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  geographical 
distribution,  motive  power  and  material  of  construction,  and  trade  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  1903,  and'also  the  construction  for  the  two  years: 

Comparison  of  1903  and  1904* 


Olasoificatlon. 


Geographical  ditiributitm. 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  coojBts. 

Porto  Rico 

Pacific  coast 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Northern  lalces 

Western  rivers 


Total. 


88U:a 

Wood 

Iron  and  steel. 


Power  and  material. 


Total. 


steam: 

Wood 

Iron  and  steel. 


Total.. 
Canal  boats. 


Total. 


Trade. 
Registered: 

Steam,  iron  and  steel , 

steam,  wood. i., 

Sail,  wood  and  iron  and  steel  a 


Total. 


Enrolled  and  licensed: 

Steam,  iron  and  steel 

Steam,  wood 

Sail,  wood  and  iron  and  steel  a 


Total. 


1908. 


Number. 


17,218 

59 

2,575 

69 

3,110 

1,894 


24,425 


16,187 
184 


16,871 


6,675 
1,879 


8,054 


685 
2,840 


3,585 


156 
201 
813 


1,170 


1,223 

6,474 

15,558 


23,255 


Gross 
tonnage. 


3,149,711 

7,662 

775,859 

86,820 

1,902,696 
215,095 


6,067,845 


2,891,017 
288,240 


1904. 


Number. 


17,830 

66 

2,542 

61 

8,075 

1,484 


24,558 


15,900 
195 


2,679,257 


16.095 


Gross 
tonnage. 


1.256,061 
2,152,007 


8,418.068 


78,406 
634,927 


7,012 
1,451 


8,468 


692 
2.917 


718,883  I       8,609 


464,282 

68,178 

361,366 


868,776 


160 
196 
856 


1,204 


1,687,775 
1.192,906 
2,317,891 


5,198,569 


1,301 

6,814 

15,289 


28,354 


a  Including  canal  boats  and  baxges. 


8,244,928 

7,488 

775,255 

31,822 

2,019,208 

213,364 


6,291,585 


2,889.181 
806,986 


2,696,U7 


1,288,625 
2.861,598 


8,505,418 


77,583 
678,578 


751,161 


491,456 

62,700 

844.612 


808,768 


1,870,187 
1,171,125 
2,851,505 


5,892,767 
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Comparuion  of  1903  and  1904 — Continued. 


Classiflcation. 


OONSTBUCriON  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Geographical  dittrtbulion. 


Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

Pacific  coast 

Northern  lakes 

Western  rivers 


Total. 


Sail: 

Wood 

Steel 

Steam: 

Wood 

Iron  and  steel. 

Canal  boats 

Barnes: 

Wood 

Steel 


Power  and  material. 


1908. 


Number. 


a  847 

0191 

123 

150 


1,311 


466 

4 

451 

100 

19 

267 
4 


Total. 


1,311 


Gross 
tonnage. 


244,860 
43,386 

136,844 
11,112 


486,152 


77,796 
12,184 

81,674 

240.107 

2,216 

66,249 
5,928 


436,152 


1904. 


Number. 


6702 

176 
119 
187 


1,184 


826 

4 

625 
88 
25 

210 
6 


1,184 


Gross 
tonnage. 


186,680 
21,608 

159,433 
10,821 


878,542 


49,616 
15,290 

83,437 

222,307 

2,758 

51,654 
3,483 


378,542 


a  Including  10  vessels  of  112  tons,  Porto  Rican. 
b  Including  7  vessels  of  121  tons,  Porto  Rican. 
0  Including  4  vessels  of  41  tons,  Hawaiian. 


Tonnage  registered  for  the  foreign  trade  (and  whale  fisheries)  shows 
a  slight,  but  satisfactory,  increase  of  9,992  gross  tons  over  the  returns 
for  1903.  The  change  since  1900  in  the  character  of  our  registered 
tonnage  is  shown  at  a  glance  by  the  following: 


Date; 

Sail. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

June  30. 1900 

992 
856 

485,352 
344,612 

338 
348 

841,842 
554,156 

1,830 
1,204 

826,694 

June  30, 1904 

898,768 

Gain  ( +)  or  loss  ( - ) 

-186 

-140,740 

+10 

+212,814 

-126 

+72,074 

The  increase  in  registered  tonnage  for  the  four  years  is  not  large, 
but  the  increase  in  efficiency,  due  to  the  change  from  sail  to  steam,  is 
considerable.  It  is  reflected  in  our  trade  returns,  the  percentage  of 
exports  and  imports  carried  in  American  vessels  last  year  being  10.3 
per  cent,  compared  with  9.3  per  cent  in  1900.  Besides  the  change  in 
motive  power^  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average 
size  of  American  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  and  this  carries  with  it 
economy  in  construction  and  operation.  The  average  size  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  foreign  trade  has  changed  during  the  four  years  as 
follows: 


Date. 

Sail, 
average 
tonnage. 

Steam, 
average 
tonnage. 

General, 
avenge 
tonnage. 

June  30. 1900 

489 
408 

1,010 
1,692 

622 

June  80. 1904 

746 

Gain  (+)  or  loss  (— )  ... 

-86 

+682 

+124 
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During  the  four  years  have  been  built  the  three  groups  of  sister 
ships:  Manchuria  and  Mongolia^  each  13,638  gross  tons;  Finland  and 
KroonUmd^  each  12,760  gross  tons;  and  Korea  and  Siberia^  each  of 
11,276  gross  tons.  To  these  will  probably  be  added  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  Minnesota  and  Dakota^  each  of  20,718  tons.  The  addition 
of  these  two  steamers  will  probably  maintain  our  registered  tonnage 
at  the  end  of  the  current  hscal  year  at  nearly  the  present  figures, 
as  they  will  suffice  to  offset  the  normal  annual  decrease  in  registered 
sail  tonnage.     As  no  new  steamers  for  foreign  trade  are  building  at 

S resent,  the  decline  in  registered  tonnage,  temporarily  checked,  will 
oubtless  be  resumed  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1905. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  YEAR's  CONSTRUCTION. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  1,184  vessels  of  378,542  gross  tons  have 
been  built  and  documented  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  1,311 
vessels  of  436^152  gross  tons  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  of  all  vessels  of  1,000  tons  or  upward,  built 
and  officially  numbered  during  the  past  year  shows  the  salient  features 
of  the  year's  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States,  for  though  only  77 
vessels  are  mentioned,  they  aggregate  275,461  gross  tons,  or  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  construction. 


Vesgds  over  1,000  gross  ions  buiU  in  the  United  SLalea  and  officially  numbered  during  tlie 

year  ended  June  SO,  1904- 

I  Note.— Six  of  the  vessels  mentioned  below,  though  ofBclally  numbered,  did  not  take  out  docu- 
ments until  after  July  1, 1904,  and  accordingly  are  not  included  In  the  statistical  tables  of  documented 
vefwels  at  the  end  of  this  volume.    They  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.] 


Name. 

Gross 
ton- 
nage. 

Where  built. 

Name. 

Gross 
ton- 
nage. 

Where  built. 

SK^BOAltD. 

Steel  steamers. 

Minnesota* 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

20,718 
13,688 
13,638 
7,914 
6,069 
5,438 
5,483 
3,905 
3,626 

New  London,  Conn. 
Camden,  N.J. 

Do. 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Cnester,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Camden,  N.J. 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Do. 
PortRichmond,N.  Y. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Tacoma,Wa8fa. 
Alameda,  Cal. 
Do. 

8EABOABD — COU. 

Wooden  schooners. 

Elizabeth  Palmer. . 
Singleton  Palmer. . 
Margaret  Haskell*. 
Edward  H.  Cole  . . . 
Magnus  Manson . . . 
Frontenac 

8,065 
2,859 
2,114 
1,791 
1,751 
1,704 
1,481 

1,470 
1,448 
1,876 
1,260 
1,197 
1,168 
1,114 

Bath,  Me. 
Waldoboro,  Me. 
Camden,  Me. 
Rockland,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Do, 

Missouri 

SanJacinto 

City  of  Atlanta  *. . . 

City  of  ColuTv.bua. . 
Lewis  Luckenbach 
Boston* 

Winfield  8.  Schus- 
ter. 

Helen  Thomas 

Crescent 

Rockport,  Me. 

Tbomaston,  Me. 

Fairhaven.Cal. 

Brewer,  Me. 

Bath,  Me. 

Tbomaston,  Me. 

Bath.Me. 

East  Boothbay,  Me. 

Total  (9) 

80,374 

Horace  A.  Stone . . . 
Henry  r.Kreger... 

HelenE.Tafl* 

James  B.Drake 

Eleanor  F.  Bartram 

Total  (14).... 

Steel  schooner. 

William  L.  Doug- 
las. 

Rigged  barges. 

B.  0.  Co.  No.  94 

(steel). 
8.  0.  Co.  No.  96 

(steel). 
8.  0.  Co.  No.  92 

(steel). 

Steel  ferry,   river, 
and  bay  tteamera. 

4,307 
1,488 
1,446 
1,225 

C.W.Mone 

Tuxedo 

23,768 

Ariinirton 

8,708 

piiL<n))eiii  . 

Total  (4) 

8,461 

Quincy,  Mfus. 

Wooden  tteamen. 
Jefferson  * 

1,615 
1,115 
1,115 

4,167 
4,167 
3,248 

Shooter  Island,  N.Y. 

San  Jose 

YerbaBuena 

Do. 

Total(8) 

3,845 

Port  Richmond,N.Y. 

*  Documented  after  June  80, 1904. 
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AortiMtat  B 


WiBcoTutn 

Umbrla 

Bdirlii  F.  Holmes . 

WeMem  Star 

Joseph  C.OIlchrlat, 
Henry  S.etn 


Levlj  Woodrnfl . 
Francis  Wldtar,. 


Frank  W.GUchriat. 


Wrin^otle,  Hlch 
Lonln.  Ohio. 
Superior.  Wis. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Loisln,  Ohio. 


Chicago,  ni. 
Port  Huron.  MUb, 
WeBtBs^^CltT.Uich 


...  4,31> 

'.'.  sisw 

..I  s,He 

..  s.Taz 

».|  1.626 

i^Marqaetteill!  2^581 


John  G.  HoimMl.. 
Total (87)... 


Wfan^tle.  HIcb. 

Ecotse.  Ulch, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Wrandotte.  Uich. 
Chicago,  111. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 
Port  Huron.  Hlch. 
BuOalo,  N.  Y. 

Wyandotte,  If  ioh. 


Toledo,  Ohio. 

BI.  Clair,  Ulch. 


"fiultt  for  seaboard  trade. 


The  followiog  unrigged  steel  vessels  over  1,000  gross  tons  were  built 
during  the  year: 


i.™,. 

Tonnage 

Where  bnllt 

1,42S 

1:SS 

a,ia5 

The  following  summarv  of  the  vessels  just  named  and  of  vessels 
of  over  1,000  gross  tons  built  during  the  three  preceding  fiscal  years 
shows  the  changes  in  the  larger  forms  of  construction  for  the  four- 
year  period. 
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1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

Type. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Orofls 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

BEABOAKD. 
0<M¥ft11  flte^^l  fftPAm^Tfl 

9 

4 
8 

80,874 

8,461 
8,846 

18 

8 

8 

2 

fr20 

7 

101,471 

8,849 

4,606 

2,688 

36,829 

10,947 

16 
6 

95,106 
5,479 

1 

16 

9 

2 

6 

22 

10 

76,874 

18,907 
8,284 
11,267 
40,278 
13,077 

steel  ferryboats,  steam  dredger, 
and  bay  steamers 

Wooden  steamers 

Sauare-rifTired  vessels 

7 

0  21 

4 

12,866 

36,122 

7,369 

Wooden  scnoonezs 

a  16 
6 
8 

27,476 

16,677 

8,616 

Rijrired  banres 

Unrlinred  vessels 



Total 

40 

139,248 

68 

169,839 

63 

166,431 

66 

168,172 

GREAT  LAKES. 

Rteel  steamers 

37 

136,213 

37 

131,283 

41 

168,681 

40 
2 

1 
4 

189,102 
8,268 
2,790 
8,446 

Wooden  steamers 

Scliooners • 

2 

5,426 

Rigged  bcu^es - . . ' 

Total 

37 

186,213 

39 

136,709 

41 

158,631 

47 

163,606 

Grand  total 

77 

275,461 

92 

296,648 

94 

816.062 

112 

811,778 

a  Including  steel  schooner  William  L.  Douglas,  3,708  tons. 

b  Including  steel  schooners  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  5,218  tons,  and  Kineo,  2,128  tons. 

« Including  steel  schooner  barge  Providence,  1,661  tons. 

The  causes  which,  during  the  calendar  year  1900,  led  to  the  letting 
of  contracts  for  the  construction  in  the  United  States  of  a  number  of 
large  ocean  steamers  and  stimulated  shipbuilding  here  and  abroad  dur- 
ing the  following  years  have  been  considered  in  former  reports.  In 
this  country  those  causes  soon  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  construction 
of  ocean  Steamers  on  the  American  seaboard  has  been  confined,  in  the 
main,  for  three  j'ears  to  the  completion  of  those  contracts. 

The  steamship  3ftmie8ota,  of  20,718  gross  tons,  built  for  trans-Pacific 
trade  in  connection  with  a  transcontinental  railroad  system  termi- 
nating at  Puget  Sound,  was  almost  completed  the  past  fiscal  year,  and 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  sister  ship  Dakota  will  probably  be 
completed  and  documented.  These  two  steamers  are  by  far  the  largest 
ever  built  in  the  United  States  and  by  far  the  largest  ever  employed 
under  any  flag  on  the  Pacific.  In  tonnage  they  are  exceeded  at  present 
by  the  White  Star  liners  Cedric^  of  21,035  gross  tons,  and  Celtic^  of 
20,904  gross  tons.  Certain  minor  spaces,  excluded  under  the  Ameri- 
oan  law,  would  bring  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  abreast  of  the  two 
steamers  under  the  British  flag,  just  named.  The  White  Star  liner 
Baltic,^  recently  put  in  commission,  measures  23,876  gross  tons.  The 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  11^  of  19,360  gross  tons,  is  the  largest  German  steam- 
shipafloat.  The  JUinnesotasina  Dakota^  if  forerunners  of  similarsteam- 
ers,  would  foretell  the  predominance  of  American  merchant  shipping 
on  the  Pacific.  Under  present  conditions,  however,  other  such  steam- 
ers are  not  likely  to  be  built.  The  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  has  stated: 

I  had  an  experience  in  the  building  of  two  very  larva  ships,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I 
do  not  want  any  more.  They  are  the  two  largest  ireight-canying  ships  in  the  world. 
We  expected  to  finish  them  in  two  years,  and  it  has  taken  nearly  four,  strikes  and 
other  aiflSculties  following  one  another.  I  would  rather  undertake  to  build  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad  than  two  ships. 

The  Mongolia  and  Manchuria^  each  of  13,638  gross  tons,  were  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  but  were  taken  over  by  the 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  for  trade  with  the  East  by  way  of 
Hawaii.  The  completion  of  the  four  large  steamers  for  trade  with 
Asia,  just  named,  together  with  the  trans- Atlantic  steamer  Mia^uri^ 
delayed  in  building  by  fire,  will  bring  to  an  end  the  work  begun  under 
the  contracts  of  1900  and  thereabouts.  There  is  no  work  m  sight  at 
present  to  take  its  place  in  furnishing  employment  to  labor  and  capital 
in  the  seaboard  shipyards. 

OONSTRUCTION   DURING  THE   CURRENT   FISCAT.  YEAR. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  outlook  for  steel  ship- 
building on  the  seaboard  was  less  satisfactory  than  at  any  correspond- 
ing period  since  July  1, 1899.  In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated:  "By 
next  summer  our  shipyards  on  the  sealK)ard  will  probably  be  able  to 
work  to  barely  one- third  of  their  capacity,  or  less."  Completion  of 
contracts  and  the  lack  of  new  orders  for  steamers  have  left  our  prin- 
cipal yards  with  little  work,  except  on  ferryboats  for  railroads  and  on 
Government  construction. 

American  builders  of  steel  vessels  were  requested  to  make  a  return 
showing  steel  merchant  vessels  on  July  1,  1904,  under  construction  or 
under  contract  at  their  respective  establishments.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Revenue-Cutter  Service,  and  Light-House  Board  furnished 
statements  of  vessels  building  or  under  contract  in  private  yards  for 
their  services  on  that  date.  Following  is  a  summary  of  those 
statements: 

MERCHANT  AND  GOVERNMFINT. 


Name. 


Capital. 


Newport    News    Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  ! 


News,  Va, 
Wm.  Craznp  &  Sons  Ship  and 

Engine  Building  Co.,  Phi  la 

delphia.  Pa 

Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co., 

Qulncy,  Ma£S 

New   York   Shipbuilding   Co., 

Camden,  N.  J 


Neafie  ic  Levy  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


WilliamR.Tiigg  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  Wil- 
mington, Del 

Townsend-Downey  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Shooters  Island,  N.  Y. 

Total 


tM.  800, 000 


800,000 


2,500,000 


8,100,000 


Men. 


7,500 

6,000 
2,400 
2,600 

1,600 


2,000 
600 


Ships  building 
July  1,  1901. 


Num- 
ber. 


21,400 


1 
4 

1 

6 
1 
3 
1 


Ton- 
nage. 


4,000 

2,266 
7,686 
8,600 

1,236 
2,600 
3,557 


21 


24,633 


Government 

vessels 

building. 


Merchant 
capacity. 


6 

5 
3 

7 

1 
1 
1 
1 


26 


Ton-    I  Num- 
nage.    ,    bcr. 


84,008 

67,860 
45,896 
83,605 


246,235 


10 


6 


Ton- 
nage. 


60,000 


100,000 


40,000 


8,000 


86      212,000 
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MERCHANT  ONLY. 


Name. 


Eastern  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Maryland  Steel  Co..  Si>arrow8  Point,  Ma 

John  H.  Dialogue  &  Son,  Camden,  N.  J 

T.  8.  Marvel,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 

Burlee  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y . . . 

Merrill-Stevens  Engineering  Co. ,  Jackaonville, 

Fla 


Baltimore  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md 

Pnsey  &  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del 

Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding  and  En- 
gine Works,  Chester,  Pa 


Total. 


Capital. 


$1,000,000 


200,000 

460,000 

"766*666' 


2,350,000 


Men. 


1,600 

1,600 

700 

360 


250 

000 
560 

400 


Ships  building 
July  1, 1904. 


Merchant 
capacity. 


Num- 
ber. 


8 
6 
7 
6 
4 


4 

2 


5,960 


35 


Tonnage. 


42,583 
8,080 
4,620 
3,694 
2,660 

1,400 

1,180 
805 

5,438 


69,955 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
6 


:J 


6 
4 


28 


Tonnage. 


20,000 
36,000 


4,000 


2,500 
G,000 


68,500 


GOVERNMENT  ONLY. 


Name. 


Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Moran  Brothers  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 

Wolff  &  Zwicker  Iron  Works,  Portland  Oreg  .. 

Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath  Me 

Oas  Engine  and  Power  Co.  and  Chas.  L.  Sea- 
bury  &  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.  Y 

Spedden  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md.... 

Oeo.  Lawley  &  Son  Corporation,  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass 

The  Crescent  Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.  J. . . . 


Total. 


Capital. 


9300,000 


600,000 


900,000 


Men. 


1,200 


800 


2,000 


Government 

vessels 

building. 

Num- 
ber. 

4 

1 
1 
1 

Ton- 
nage. 

49,500 

14,948 

248 

14,948 

2 

1 

2,170 
175 

1 
1 

166 
3,548 

12 

85,700 

Merchant 
capacity. 


Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

3 

18,000 

1 

1 

3 


18,000 


GREAT  LAKES  AND  WESTERN  RIVERS. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Men. 

Ships  building 
July  1, 1904. 

Government 

vessels 

building. 

Merchant 
capacity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Howard's  Shipyard,  Jefferson- 
ville.Ind..... 

9100,000 

300 

1 

400 

1 

500 

NO  MERCHANT  OR  NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION. 


Name. 


American  Shipbuilding  Co.: 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Detroit 

Chicas^o 

West  Superior,  Wis 

Buffalo 

West  Bay  City,  Wis 

Arthur  Sewall  &  Co.,  Bath,  Me 


Capital. 


Men. 


1.500 
1,200 


400 


Merchant 
capacity. 


Num- 
ber. 


4 
8 


Tonnage. 


5,000 
32,000 


10,000 
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NO  MERCHANT  OR  NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION— Continued. 


Name. 


Atlantic  Works,  East  Boston,  Mass 

Continental  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

David  Bell  Engineering  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Duluth  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn 

Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I 

Iowa  Iron  Works,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Jenks  Snipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich 

Johnson  Bros.,  Ferrlsburg,  Mich 

Kensington  Shipyard  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pacific  Steel  Barge  Co.  .Everett,  Wash 

Peoples'  Machine  and  Boiler  Works,  Baltimore,  Md 

Quintard  Iron  Works,  New  York 

Rlsdon  Iron  Works.  Ban  Francisco,  Cal 

Ship  Owners'  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Starin  Shipyard  and  Iron  Works,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y 
Wm.  Skinner  <b  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md 


Total. 


Capital. 


$750,000 


100,000 
65,000 


900,000 


1,815,000 


Men. 


Merchant 
capacity. 


Num- 
ber. 


860 


200 


500 
75 


200 
150 


4,575 


Tonnage. 


25 


3,000 


12,000 
1,000 


15,000 


78,000 


SUMMARY. 


Merchant  and  Government. 

Merchant  only 

Government  only 

Great  Lakes 

No  construction 


Capital. 


98,100,000 

2,360,000 

900,000 

100,000 

1,815,000 


Total ,  13,265,000 


Men. 


21,400 

5,960 

2,000 

800 

4,576 


84,225 


Ships  building 
July  1,  1904. 


Num- 
ber. 


21 
85 


57 


Ton- 
nage. 


24,683 
69,965 


400 


01  QSft 
•Tl,  two 


Government 

vessels 

building. 


Mercliant 
capacity. 


Num- 
ber. 


25 


Ton- 
nage. 


245,235 


12 


88 


85,700 
500 


331,435 


Num- 
ber. 


36 

23 

3 


Ton- 
nage. 

212,000 
68,500 
18,000 


25        78,000 


87  ;    876,500 


Contract  price  of  Government  construction,  986,561,366. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  the  principal  shipbuilding 
yards  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  without  work  and  without  contracts. 
As  late  as  August  24  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company,  owning  the 
principal  yaros  on  the  lakes,  was  virtually  closed  down  and  construc- 
tion conditions  were  reported  discouraging.  In  September,  however, 
several  Jarge  orders  were  placed,  but  the  output  on  the  lakes  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  probably  will  be  less  than  during  recent  years  in 
spite  of  good  orders  in  the  late  autumn. 

On  the  seaboard,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  following 
steel  ocean  steamers,  of  1,000  tons  or  upward,  were  under  construction: 

Ocean  Heel  screiv  steamships  over  1^000  Urns  building  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 j  1905. 


Vessel. 

Owner. 

Gross 
tonnage. 

Where  building. 

Minnesotii 

Foreign  {tran^-Paci/Ui  direct). 
Great  Northern  S.  S.  Co 

20,718 
20,718 

New  London,  Conn. 

Dakota 

do 

Do. 

Total 

41,436 
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Ocean  sted  screw  steamships  over  1,000  tons  building,  etc. — Continued. 


Vessel. 


City  of  Atlanta 

Pioyidence 

Boston 

Ontario 


Mohican 


Total  coasting. 
Total  foreign . . 


Grand  total. 


Owner. 


OcHuHng. 


Oceans.  8.  Co 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

do 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Co. 

Clyde  Steamship  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co 


Gross 
tonnage. 


5,433 
3,960 
3,626 
3,082 

2,256 
2,500 


20,856 
41,436 


62,292 


Where  building. 


Chester,  Pa. 
Qnincy,  Mil«8. 

Do. 
<!amden,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Of  these  eight  steamers,  however,  the  Minnesota^  City  o/ Atlanta^ 
and  Boston^  aggregating  29,777  tons,  were  officially  numbered  last 
year,  and  are  now  in  commission,  so  that  the  table,  in  effect,  over- 
states the  work  on  hand. 

The  present  and  recent  conditions  of  steel  shipbuilding  in  the  United 
States  are  most  concisel}^  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  steel  vessels  under  construction  or  under  con- 
tract at  the  dates  named: 


Date. 


August  15, 1900 
June  15, 1901 . . 
July  1,1902... 

July  1,1903 

July  1,1904... 


Merchant. 

Government. 

Tot 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

68 
89 
101 
88 
57 

277,680 
355,645 
347,486 
255,675 
94,988 

47 
71 
67 
47 
88 

113,329 
281,148 
269,890 
834,147 
881,435 

115 
160 
171 
185 
95 

Tons. 


391,009 
636,793 
617,376 
589,822 
427,121 


In  addition  to  331,435  tons  (displacement)  under  construction  for  the 
Government  at  private  yards,  four  vessels  of  19,946  tons  are  building 
for  the  Navy  at  Government  navy -yards,  for  which  J5,002,000  have 
been  appropriated.  At  the  present  time  tne  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  construction  of  the  larger  types  of  ocean  steam  tonnage  is  thus  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  appropriations  by  Congress  and  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue so  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ocean  steel 
steamers,  each  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  upwards,  built  during  each  fiscal 
year  named  and  under  construction  on  efuly  1, 1904,  classified  according 
to  the  trade  for  which  they  were  built: 


1901.a 

1902.a 

1908.a 

1904.a 

1905.fr 

Trade. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gmns 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Num- 
ber. 

Gross 
tons. 

Foreign,tran»-Atlantic. 
Foreign,  trans- Pacific 
(direct) 

1 
2 

1 

8 

2 

12 

12, 760 

19,212 

11,276 

5,858 
18,079 
47,095 

4 

36,500 

1 

7,914 

2 

41,436 

Foreign,  trans-  Pacific 
(via  Hawaii) 

3 

4 

4 

14 

18,405 

17,121 
22,492 
87,134 

1 

11,284 

2 

27,276 

Foreign,  West  Indies, 
Mexico.  Venezuela . . 

Coasting  (Hawaii) 

Coasting 

2 
11 

17,286 
86,401 

3 

15,407 

6 

20,856 

Total 

25 

95,242 

21 

108, 775 

18 

101,471 

6 

60,597 

8 

62,292 

a  Vessels  built  and  documented. 


fr  Vessels  building  or  under  contract  on  July  1, 1904. 
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The  vessels  building  on  July  1, 1904,  are  in  conunission  or  probably 
will  be  before  July  1,  1905,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Dakota^ 
of  20,718  gross  tons. 

At  the  late  session  Congress  provided,  as  generally  understood, 
that  after  June  30,  1906,  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  shall  be  restricted  to  vessels  of  the  United  States.  To 
conduct  that  trade  satisfactorily  some  new  steel  steamers  must  be 
ordered  in  the  near  future  in  American  3^ards,  especially  for  the  Suez 
route. 

DECLINE  IN    SQUARE-RIGGED  SHIPPING. 

For  the  first  time  since  1812  a  fiscal  year  has  passed  without  the 
building  of  a  square-rigged  ship  in  the  United  States.  Our  square 
rigged  tonnage  now  amounts  to  only  320  vessels  of  360,780  gross 
tons,  a  decline  of  9  per  cent  in  numbers  and  tonnage  during  the  year. 
At  the  present  rate  of  decrease  this  fleet  will  have  totally  disappeared 
in  less  than  twent}'^  years.  The  prospect  of  the  early  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  affords  a  new  reason  for  not  building  sucn  ships  as 
a  commercial  investment.  While  the  steady  disappearance  of  this 
fleet  does  not  materially  affect  commerce,  it  deserves  attention  for 
other  reasons.  The  best  nautical  authorities,  naval  and  mercantile, 
are  agreed  that  training  on  a  sailing  ship  is  an  essential  qualification 
for  the  deck  oJ95cer  of  an  ocean  steamer.  Congress  recentlj'  has 
accepted  this  view  by  appropriating  $370,000  each  for  the  building  of 
two  sailing  ships  as  school  ships  for  the  future  oflEit^ers  of  the  Navy. 
Abroad  the  North  German  Llo3^d  Steamship  Company  operates  two 
four-masted  barks  as  school  ships  for  the  future  deck  oflicers  of  its 
steamers. 

Probably  no  American  company  has  a  fleet  of  steamers  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  building,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  a  full-rigged 
ship  for  the  sole  purpose  of  training  its  future  oflicers.  Though  help- 
ful, the  cadet  system  on  American  contract-mail  steamei's,  provided 
by  Congress,  can  not  serve  all  purposes  of  nautical  training.  While 
tfie  school  ships  Enterprise  and  St,  Marii^s^  provided  by  Congress  for 
some  years  past,  are  reported  to  be  admirable  institutions,  they  do 
not  train  in  tne  handling  of  cargo,  and  the  essentially  naval  character 
of  the  education  acquired  on  them  is  not  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
education  and  habits  of  thought  and  action  required  in  the  deck  officer 
of  a  merchant  steamer.  The  need  of  training  ships  for  officers  of  the 
merchant  marine  will  be  more  keenly  felt  each  year,  and  in  a  short 
time  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  it.  To  answer  ade- 
quately the  purpose,  such  ships  must  actually  engage  in  commerce. 
Cargoes  must  be  handled,  and  the  commercial  regulations  and  customs 
of  ports  must  be  actually  learned  and  followed  in  pmctice.  It  may  be 
questioned,  therefore,  whether  such  training  ships,  if  provided  by 
Congress,  as  probably  will  be  necessary  in  a  few  years,  should  not  be 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  rather  than  to 
the  Navy  Department.  Such  an  administrative  detail  need  not  delay 
action  when  Congress  shall  be  convinced  of  its  necessity.  The  subject 
is  submitted  this  year  for  consideration,  and,  if  desired,  a  specific  plan 
may  be  offered  in  a  later  report.  Such  a  plan  must  avoid  the  objec- 
tions in  principle  to  the  conduct  l)y  a  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  ocean  transportation  business  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise, yet  at  the  same  time  must  provide  for  training  in  such  business. 
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TOTAL  LOSSES  OF  AMERICAN   VESSELS. 

The  American  vessels  reported  by  collectors  of  customs  during  the 
jMist  fiscal  year  as  total  losses  number  373,  of  122,356  gross  tons.  The 
list  of  total  losses  is  probably  not  complete.  In  some  instances  marine 
casualties  are  not  omcially  reported  until  some  time  after  the  occur- 
rence, as  in  the  list  printed  are  a  few  disasters  which  occurred  before 
last  year. 

The  vessels  lost  are  classified  as  to  rig  and  cause  of  disaster  as 
follows: 

Number  and  rig  of  lost  vessels. 


Rig. 

Stranded 

Colli- 
sion. 

Fire. 

Foun- 
dered. 

Aban- 
doned. 

Total. 

SteAm 

32 

129 

9 

2 

20 

51 
8 
6 

27 
66 
16 

'112 

Sail 

6 

229 

UnrifiiKed - -  -  - 

80 

Total 

170 

22 

65 

106 

6 

371 

Of  two  other  sail  vessels  the  cause  of  loss  was  not  stated. 


The  number  of  steam  vessels  lost  (112)  is  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  (8,4:63)  of  such  vessels  on  June  30,  1904;  the  number  of  sail 
vessels  lost  (229)  is  1.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  (12,486)  of  such 
vessels  on  the  same  date,  and  the  number  of  unrigged  vessels  lost  (30) 
is  a  trifle  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  3,509  barges  and  canal  boats  doc- 
umented at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Following  is  a  statement  of  the 
percentage  of  total  losses  for  each  kind  of  vessel  attributed  to  the 
specific  causes  named: 


Rig. 

Stranded. 

Collision. 

Fire. 

Foundered. 

Aban- 
doned. 

8teftni  ,    ,      ... 

29 
56 
30 

2 
9 

45 

3 

20 

24 
29 
50 

Sail 

3 

Unriffsred 

The  subject  of  the  comparative  causes  of  disaster  to  American  and 
foreign  vessels  was  considered  at  some  length  in  the  Bureau's  report 
for  1903.  The  figures  above  corroborate  the  conclusions  deduced  in 
that  report.  The  proportion  of  steam  vessels  lost  by  fire,  of  sail 
vessels  lost  by  collision,  and  of  sail  vessels  and  barges  lost  by  founder- 
ing warrant  no  relaxation  of  the  system  of  Government  inspection. 
On  the  contrary,  they  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  revision  of  our 
inspection  laws. 

LOSSES  OF  AMERICAN   SEAGOING  SAIL  VESSELS. 

Ninety-two  American  seagoing  sail  vessels  and  barges  of  100  gross 
tons  or  upward  are  reported  to  have  been  lost  during  the  fiscal  year. 
These  returns  have  been  compiled  from  reports  of  the  coUectora  of  cus- 
toms and  the  Life-Saving  Service.  %  Thev  raise  the  question  whether 
the  time  has  not  come  for  an  extension  of  the  system  of  Government 
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inspection  to  include  certain  classes  of  seagoing^  sail  vessels,  now 
exempt.  By  the  act  of  December  21, 1898,  the  hulls  of  all  sail  vessels 
over  too  tons,  and  all  such  vessels  and  barges  over  100  tons  carryiBg 
passengers  for  hire,  are  now  subject  to  Government  inspection.  Last 
year's  casualties  include  19  seagoing  sail  vessels  over  700  tons,  subject 
to  inspection.  The  list  of  seagoing  American  sail  vessels  for  June  30, 
1903,  shows  520  vessels  of  this  class,  the  percentage  of  total  loss  of 
inspected  sail  vessels  thus  being  3.7  per  cent.  The  year's  casualty  list 
includes  73  seagoing  sail  vessels  under  700  tons  and  barges,  the  hulls 
of  which  were  not  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Government.  On 
June  30,  1903,  there  were  1,772  such  vessels  on  the  American  code 
list,  the  proportion  of  uninspected  seagoing  sail  vessels  and  barges 
lost  thus  being  4.1  per  cent. 

The  measure  often  proposed  in  this  country  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  at  sea  is  a  law  establishing  a  load  line  corresponding 
to  the  British  "PlimsoU  mark,"  so  called.  The  Bureau  believes,  how- 
ever, that  better  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  simpler  method  of 
Government  inspection  of  tfie  hulls  of  certain  classes  of  sail  vessels. 

The  British  merchant  marine  comprises  a  very  large  number  of  iron 
or  steel  steamers  built  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  bulk  cargoes. 
Doubtless  the  regulation  by  Government  of  the  depth  to  which  such 
vessels  may  be  loaded  is  proper  and  probably  necessary,  but  the  Amer- 
ican seagoing  merchant  fleet  contains  very  few  vessels  of  that  type. 
It  is  made  up  principally  of  passenger  steamers,  tugs,  and  towing 
steamers,  which  tow  barges  with  cargoes,  and  wooden  sail  vessels. 
Lumber  furnishes  the  cargo  for  many  sail  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  the  security  of  such  vessels  depends  more  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  deck  cargo  is  stored  than  on  the  depth  to  which  the  hull  is  immersed. 
Coal  is  transported  to  a  great  extent  by  barges  in  tow  of  steamers. 
These  barges  are  frequently  old  square-rigged  vessels  which  have  been 
cut  down.  The  weakness  of  the  hull,  usually  consequent  on  age,  is 
increased  by  cutting  extensive  hatches.  Methods  of  towing  and  man- 
ning such  barges  are  also  doubtless  responsible  for  some  of  the  casual- 
ties to  that  type  of  vessel.  An  examination  in  detail  of  the  particulars 
of  seagoing  vessels  lost  during  the  past  will  disclose  few  instances  in 
which  a  load-line  act  would  probably  have  been  the  most  effective 
safeguard. 

A  satisfactory  inspection  of  hulls  by  Government  oflBcers  and  the 
restraint  of  such  as  prove  unseaworthy  would  undoubtedly  tend  to 
check  the  loss  of  life  and  property.  An  inspection  of  hulls  of  the 
entire  seagoing  American  sail  and  barge  fleet  would  be  unnecessary 
and  is  not  favored.  The  rule  of  ^the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
(Record  for  1904,  p.  211)  provides: 

VesBels  classed  under  this  section  can  not  receive  term  exceeding  twenty-one  yeare 
from  date  of  build  and  will  only  be  considered  upon  condition  that  vessel  was  origi- 
nally built  under  inspection  of  the  bureau,  and  wnen  reports  of  continuous  class  and 
surveys,  in  accordance  with  rules,  show  that  vessel  has  oeen  kept  in  good  order  and 
condition. 

When  a  vessel  has  reached,  on  account  of  age,  a  condition  in  which 
a  private  association  deems  it  unwise  to  give  it  Al  class  upon  which  to 
basfe  marine  insurance,  it  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  useless  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ascertain  tnrough  inspection  whether  the  vessel  should  go 
to  sea. 
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Of  the  73  aninspected  seagoing  sail  vessels  and  barges  lost  last  year, 
46  were  over  20  years  old.  The  Code  List  for  1903  named  998  sea- 
going sail  vessels  under  700  gross  tons  and  seagoing  barges  built  before 
1886.^  The  loss  dunng  the  past  year  was  thus  4.5  per  cent.  The 
remaining  28  sail  vessels  and  barges  lost  were  built  since  1884.  and  of 
such  the  Code  List  for  1903  named  774.  The  proportion  or  newer 
uninspected  vessels  lost  was  thus  only  3.6  per  cent.  As  3.7  per  cent 
of  inspected  sail  vessels  were  lost,  the  inspection  of  the  hulls  of  such 
vessels  under  20  years  not  now  inspected  does  not  seem  to  be  required 
under  present  conditions. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Bureau  prepared  a  statement  (S.  Doc.  88,  58th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
concerning  the  loss  of  American  seagoing  vessels  during  the  fiscal  year 
1903.  The  following  bill,  based  mamly  on  that  document,  was  intro- 
duced bv  Mr.  Perkins,  of  California,  in  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce: 

[S.  3861,  58th  Cong.,  ad  seas.] 

A  BILL  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  certain  seagoing  sail  Teasels  and  barges,  and  to  protect  life 

and  property  at  sea. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  owner  of  any  seagoing  sail  vessel  or  seagoing  bai^  of 
the  United  States  of  one  hundred  gross  tons  or  over  and  over  twenty  years  of  age 
shall,  at  least  once  in  every  vear,  apply  for  the  inspection  of  the  hull  of  said  vessel 
by  the  local  inspector  of  hulls;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to 
inspect  such  vessel.  If  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  suitable 
for  the  service  in  which  she  is  to  be  employed,  has  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
crew,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  warrant  tne  belief  that  she  may  he  used  in  navigation 
with  safety  to  life,  he  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  inspection  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  register,  enrollment,  or  license,  clearance,  or  other  paper  shall  not 
be  issued  by  any  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  customs  to  any  vessel  described  in 
section  one  unless  at  the  time  said  vessel  has  in  force  a  certificate  of  inspection  as 
provided  in  section  one.  If  any  such  vessel  shall  be  navigated  without  such  certifi- 
cate of  inspection  the  owner  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense. 

Sbc.  3.  That  this  act  shall-  take  effect  on  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  four. 

If  the  bill  should  commend  itself  to  Congress,  it  will  require  the 
annual  inspection  of  the  hulls  of  986  seagoing  sail  vessels  and  barges 
not  now  subject  to  inspection.  The  numoer  of  such  sail  vessels  over 
700  tons  now  subject  to  inspection  is  511.  The  number  of  seagoing  sail 
vessels  under  700  tons  ana  over  100  tons,  and  of  seagoing  barges,  all 
under  20  years  of  age,  which  would  not  be  subject  to  inspection  would 
be  782.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  number  of  vessels  of  these  three 
classes  named  in  the  Code  List  for  June  80,  1904. 

REGISTRY   OF  REPAIRED  WRECKS. 

Section  4136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July 
6,  1884,  provides: 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  may  issue  a  register  or  enrollment  for  any  vessel 
built  in  a  foreign  country,  whenever  such  vessel  shall  be  wrecked  in  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  purchased  and  repaired  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  if  it 
shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  CJommissioner  that  the  repairs  put  upon 
each  vessel  are  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  when  so  repaired. 
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The  language  of  the  section  is  not  altogether  clear,  and  its  several 
important  phrases  have  been  interpreted  by  the  Attorneys-General. 
The  act  was  passed  on  December  28, 1852.  On  February  14, 1853,  the 
Attorney-General  held  that  salvage  should  be  included  in  repairs,  using 
this  broad  language : 

All  the  costs  and  charges  from  the  first  expenditures  to  recover  a  vessel  from  her 
wrecked,  fixed  situation  to  the  last  expenditure  to  put  her  in  proper  trim  for  use  in 
restoring  her  to  usefulness  in  earning  freight  as  she  was  before  she  was  wrecked  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  the  account  of  repairs  made  upon  the  vessel. 

For  half  a  century  salvage  has  thus  been  included  in  repairs  in  the 
construction  of  this  statute.  Although  the  act  specifically  refers  to 
any  vessel  ''built  in  a  foreign  country"  the  Attorney-General,  on 
April  16,  1860,  held  that  it  applied  to  a  foreign  vessel,  If  built  in  the 
United  States. 

In  XV  Opin,  Attys.  Gen.,  402,  the  word  ** repairs"  is  construed  to 
mean  "new  machinery,  new  appliances  for  her  navigation,  and  other 
improvements  introduced,  whereby  she  became  in  many  respects 
different  from  what  she  was  originally." 

In  construing  the  words  "purchased  and  repaired  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States'" the  Attorney-General  has  held  that  the  woixls  may  be 
transposed  so  that  a  foreign  vessel  wrecked  and  repaired  in  the  United 
States  by  her  foreign  owner  and  sailing  for  some  vears  thereafter 
under  foreign  colors  may  then  be  purchased  by  an  American  citizen 
and  admitted  to  registry. 

These  opinions  nave  been  followed  uniformly  for  years  by  the 
Department,  and  have,  accordingly,  the  validity  of  law,  whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  their  propriety  in  the  first  instance.  These 
matters  are  mentioned  because  a  reading  of  the  precise  words  of  the 
statute  conveys  at  times  a  different  meaning  to  the  public  from  that 
given  by  the  Attorney -General,  adopted  by  the  Department,  and  by 
uniform  practice  become  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau.    If  Con- 

§ress  shall  see  fit  to  change  the  scope  of  section  4186  of  the  Revised 
tatutes,  the  Attorney-General's  interpi'etations  of  the  exact  language 
of  the  section  may  be  consulted. 

The  sole  use  made  of  the  section  is  to  secure  the  admission  of  foreign- 
built  vessels  to  the  coasting  trade  on  advantageous  terms.  The  oper- 
ation of  the  act  may  be  thus  illustrated:  A  foreign  vessel  strandea  in 
the  United  States  may  be  sold  for  $25,000.  To  secure  American  reg- 
istry $75,000  in  repairs  are  required,  bringing  the  total  cost  up  to 
$100,000.  If  an  American  vessel  were  wrecked  in  the  same  manner 
and  required  the  same  $75,000  in  repairs,  its  total  cost  would  be  greater. 
The  wreck  as  such  stands  in  a  certain  relationship  to  firet  cost.  The  first 
cost  of  the  American  vessel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign  vessel. 
If  the  foreign  wreck  were  sold  for  $25,000,  the  American  wreck  would 
doubtless  be  valued  at  $40,000;  perhaps  more.  With  $75,000  repaii's 
added,  its  final  cost  would  stand  at  $115,000,  compared  with  $100,000 
for  the  final  cost  of  the  foreign-repaired  wreck.  In  practice  the  dif- 
ference is  probably  even  greater.  As  a  rule,  the  demand  for  such 
wrecks  is  not  large,  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  usually  is  low 
on  account  of  the  risk  involved. 

An  entirely  new  American  vessel  of  the  same  type  as  the  $100,000 
repaired  foreign  wreck  would,  of  course,  cost  much  more  than  $115,000. 
So  far  as  the  shipbuilding  interest  is  concerned,  the  $75,000  in  repair 
work — or  less,  for  salvage  is  often  to  be  included — is  obtained  ftt  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  a  contract  for  a  new  vessel  costing,  say,  $150,000,  if  it  were  a 
certainty  that  the  purchaser  of  the  wreck  would  build  a  new  vessel  if 
registry  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  repaired  wreck.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  such  certainty.  Often  these  wrecks  are  bought  as  '* bar- 
gains," the  purchaser  seeing  the  opportunity  for  profit  on  a  modemte 
investment  in  the  repaired  wreck  which  would  not  be  open  on  the 
larger  investment  in  a  new  vessel.  The  shipbuilders  in  such  a  case 
would  stand  to  lose  the  new  contract  and  the  contract  of  $75,000  for 
rebuilding  the  foreign  wreck,  and  would  gain  only  a  small  contract 
for  temporarj'^  repairs  to  carry  the  vessel  abroad  for  complete  restora- 
tion. Whether  tne  act  promotes  or  discourages  shipbuilding  in  any 
given  case  can  be  determined  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  and 
needs  of  the  purchaser  of  the  wreck.  For  the  past  two  years  there 
has  been  organized  opposition  to  the  admission  to  registry  of  foreign 
wrecks,  either  under  section  4136  or  by  special  act  of  Congress,  due 
in  part  to  the  decline  of  work  in  seaboard  shipyards.  Of  this  section 
it  nas  been  said,  '^Its  ultimate  purpose  was  to  aid  American  ship- 
building, and  it  was  evidently  considered  by  Congress  that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  three-fourths  of  a  vessel  was  to  be  encouraged  as  well  as  the 
building  of  a  vessel  entire"  (XX  Opins.  Attys.  Gen.,  253).  If  that 
view  does  not  now  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Congress,  the  repeal  of 
the  section  would  seem  to  be  the  natuml  step.  Kegistry  could  then 
be  obtained  only  by  special  act.  .From  December  23,  1852,  to  June 
30, 1904,  236,405  gross  tons  have  been  admitted  to  American  registry 
under  the  general  act,  while  189,163  gross  tons  have  been  admitted  by 
special  ac&  of  Congress,  including  50,358  tons  Hawaiian  and  1,260 
tons  Porto  Rican  through  annexation. 

FOREIGN-BUILT   DREDGES. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  case  of  the  foreign-built  steam  dredge 
Holm^  now  employed  at  Galveston.  This  vessel  was  designed  by  an 
American  marine  engineer,  was  built  in  Holland,  and  is  the  property 
of  an  American  corporation.  Special  features  in  its  construction 
adapt  it  for  work  at  (jalveston  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  disaster 
such  as  a  few  years  ago  overwhelmed  that  city.  The  Holm  is  described 
as  a  self-loading  and  self -discharging  hopper  dredge.  She  crossed  the 
Atlantic  under  ner  own  steam  and  enterea  Galveston  on  or  about  June 
13,  1904.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the 
yacht  Conqueror  (166  U.  S.,  110)  held  that  a  foreign-built  vessel,  pur- 
chased bjr  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  brought  into  the  waters 
thereof,  is  not  taxable  under  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.  On 
entry  the  Holvi  paid  tonnage  tax  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton,  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  4219,  Revised  Statutes,  and  light  money  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  per  ton,  as  prescribed  by  section  4225,  Revised  Statutes, 
in  all,  %\  per  ton  as  *'a  vessel  not  of  the  United  States,"  plus  the  usual 
6  cents  on  a  vessel  from  Europe.  On  entry  the  HoVnx  thus  paid  in  all 
$237.44  on  her  tonnage  of  224  net  tons.  Since  entry  the  Holm  has 
been  engaged  in  dredging  at  Gralveston.  It  has  been  contended  that 
the  use  of  the  dredge  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  restricts 
the  coasting  trade  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  is  expresslv 
prohibited  by  law.  Section  4347  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
provides: 

No  merchandise  shall  be  tran&ported  by  water  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof, 
from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States,  either 
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directly  or  via  a  foreipi  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the  voyage,  in  any  other  vessel  than 
a  veaeel  of.  the  United  States.  But  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel  from  one  to  another  port  of  the  United  States;  providetl, 
that  no  merchandise  other  than  that  imported  in  such  vessel  from  some  foreign  jwrt, 
which  shall  not  have  been  unladen,  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States  to  another. 

»  The  collector  of  custx)ms  at  Galveston  has  reported  ''The  .station  of 
her  (the  HolrrCs)  work  is  upon  private  property,  real  estate  leased  for 
that  pui'pose  from  the  owners,  and  upon  the  public  streets  of  the  city 
of  Galveston  within  that  territory.  There  she  is  now  excavating  a 
temporary  canal  or  ditch,  using  the  sand  of  the  excavation  as  back- 
filling to  the  sea  wall."  The  earth  dug  by  the  Holm  is  at  once  banked 
back  of  the  sea  wall.  Up  to  the  present  time,  nothing  appears  to 
have  been' "transported  by  water"  by  the  Holm  at  Galveston,  which 
could  be  forfeited.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider,  therefore, 
whether  the  sand,  etc.,  dredged  by  the  llolm^  if  transported  by  her  to 
another  place,  would  become  subject  to  forfeiture,  ana,  if  so,  whether 
such  forfeiture  would  stop  her  operations.  Should  such  ''transporta- 
tion" become  necessary,  possibly  undocumented  lighters  could  be 
used  under  section  4385,  Revised  Statutes. 

The  Holifn  case  is  of  some  importance  as  a  precedent.  Dredges 
capable  of  navigating  under  their  own  steam  for  considerable  distancci? 
at  sea  have  been  built  in  American  shipyards.  The  large  amount  of 
river  and  harbor  dredging  always  in  progress  under  acts  of  Congress 
or  by  local  authorities  wiu  reauire  an  increasing  number  of  such  ves- 
sels. If  foreign-built  dredges  like  the  Hohn  can  enter  American  ]X)rts 
on  payment  of  alien  tonnage  taxes  of  %\  per  ton,  come  to  anchor  and 
dredge  harbors  and  rivers,  dumping  the  material  dredged  into  docu- 
mented or  undocumented  scows  to  be  transported  elsewhere,  the  spirit 
of  our  laws  appears  to  be  violated,  though  diligent  search  fails  to 
disclose  anv  act  under  which  a  specific  penalty  may  be  imposed.  If 
Congress  should  deem  proper,  a  brief  act  could  be  pat^sed  m  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

AN  ACT  concerning  foreign-built  dredges. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  foreign-built  dredge  shall  not,  under  penalty  of  forfei- 
ture, engage  in  dredging  in  the  United  States,  unless  document^  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States. 

If  necessary,  the  act  could  in  terms  make  an  exception  of  the  Holm^ 
the  owners  of  which  are  understood  to  have  a  contract  with  the  Gal- 
veston authorities. 

REPORTS  OF  SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS. 

United  States  shipping  commissioners  are  now  stationed  at  twenty 
seaports  of  the  United  States.  The  only  change  inports  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
on  July  13, 1903,  the  business  done  not  warranting  the  continuance  of 
the  office. 

Collectors  of  customs  acting  as  shipping  commissioners  at  other 
ports  shipped  3,246  seamen  and  discharged  2,760,  the  number  shipped 
and  discharged  at  any  one  port  not  being  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  shipping  commissioner's  office,  as  the  collectors  at 
these  ports  are  not  apparently  overtaxed  with  customs  business. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  routine  work  of  ship- 
ping commissioners  during  the  past  ten  years: 

Work  of  shipping  commissioners. 


Year. 

Seamen 
shipped,  re- 
shipped, 
anddis- 
chaiiged. 

Kxpenses. 

Average. 

Year. 

Seamen 
shipped,  re- 
shipped, 
and  dis- 
charged. 

Expeuseji. 

Average. 

1896 

118,493 

961,511.70 
63,769.96 
64,084.71 
58,387.57 
63,651.45 

Cents. 
52 
49 
53 
50 
44 

1900 

142,682 

956,619.13 
69,379.84 
58,988.36 
60,938.79 
61,548.12 

CctOg. 
39 

1896 

1897 

1898 

130,327 
119,807 

1901 

1902 

1908 

160,877 
176,836 
197,918 
201,273 

37 
33 
30 

1899 122.468 

1904 

31 

NATIONALITY  OF  CREWS  OF  AMERICAN   VESSELS. 

The  men'  shipped  and  reshipped  (including  repeated  voyages)  by 
United  States  shipping  commissioners  on  American  vessels  during  the 
past  two  fiscal  years  were  classed  by  nationality  as  follows: 


Nationality. 


Americans  f bom) 

Americans  (naturalized) 

British 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipinos 

Germans 

Norwegians 

Swedes 


1903. 

1904. 

86,761 

84,125 

22,787 

21,425 

14,483 

13,868 

766 

187 

615 

446 

126 

86 

5,280 

4,087 

7,615 

6,966 

6,268 

5,496 

Nationality. 


Danes 1, 571 

Russians 3,839 

Austrian^ 1, 181 

French 629 

Spanish 7, 655 

Italians 1  2,644 

Portugueite 8,786 

Others 4,702 

Unknown 128 


19(KI. 


1,438 

3,237 

914 

584 

8,647 

2,979 

8,475 

4,923 

132 


Those  classed  as  "Others"  are  principally  natives  of  Central  and 
South  American  States,  Mexicans,  Cubans,  and  natives  of  the  various 
West  Indian  Islands. 

The  form  of  agreement  or  shipping  articles  provided  by  Congress 
(Navigation  Laws  for  1903,  p.  88)  provides  that  the  birthplace  of  the 
seaman  shall  be  stated.  Returns  based  on  these  articles  accordingly 
take  no  cognizance  of  the  large  number  of  seamen  of  foreign  birth 
who  have  become  naturalized  Americans.  Of  late  years  the  Bureau 
has  instructed  shipping  commissioners  to  note  the  fact  of  naturaliza- 
tion on  the  articles  after  the  birthplace.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  reading  the  following  table  of  the  classification  of  seamen  for 
the  past  ten  years: 

NcUioncdity  of  men  (repeated  shipments)  shipped. 


Nationality. 


Americans 

British 

Germans 

French 

Scandinavians  .... 

Italians 

others 

Total 

Per  cent  Americans 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

XoW. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
69,496 

21,881 

23,142 

22,329 

26,210 

23,108 

82,833 

84,601 

49,921 

11,552 

16,308 

13,146 

13,046 

18,897 

18,480 

18,930 

18,909 

14,488 

11,056 

9,913 

8,181 

9,885 

6,768 

8,449 

8,624 

5,641 

5,280 

871 

767 

552 

513 

543 

635 

622 

676 

629 

24,182 

21,026 

17,601 

15,529 

16,438 

16,736 

17,914 

16,317 

15,454 

1,370 

1,312 

1,184 

908 

897 

1,186 

1,903 

2,297 

2,64^ 

8,502 

8,455 

8,036 

8,562 

10,254 

12,507 

16,374 

19,898 

22,797 

76,990 

79,918 

73,853 

72,643 

76,905 

90,325 

98,968 

108,554 

120,785 

28 

29 

30 

86 

31 

86 

85 

46 

49 

1904, 


55,550 
18,868 

4,087 

584 

12,454 

2,979 
23,435 

112,957 
49 
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The  proportion  of  native-born  American  seanaen  has  not  materially 
increased  during  this  period.  The  proportion  of  naturalized  Amen- 
can  seamen  has  undoubtedly  increased,  owing  to  the  operations  oJ 
the  ocean-mail  act  of  1891  and  the  immigration  laws,  ana  also  to  the 
increased  membership  of  the  seamen's  unions  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  which  prescribe  citizenship  or  the  declaration  of  intent  to 
become  a  citizen  as  a  condition  of  membership.  Possibly  part  of  the 
membership  of  that  organization  does  not  conform  to  its  constitution. 

DESERTION   OF  SEAMEN. 

Reports  of  shipping  commissioners  show  that  during  the  year 
112,967  men  signed  articles,  counting  repeated  voyages,  to  serve  on 
American  vessels,  and  3,847  failed  to  join.  The  proportion  who 
failed  to  join  (3.4  per  cent)  shows  a  satisfactory  decrease  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  when  the  proportion  of  failures  to  join^was 
4.3  per  cent.  Reports  of  consuls,  covering  the  number  of  seamen  for 
American  vessels  shipped  and  discharged  in  foreign  ports  and  the 
number  of  desertions,  show  that  only  453  men  deserted  from  Ameri- 
can steamers  in  foreign  ports,  which  carried  crews  numbering  108,909 
on  repeated  voyages.  From  American  sail  vessels,  with  crews  of 
8,321  men,  there  were  only  309  deserters.  In  some  instances  this 
year  consuls  have  not  included  in  their  returns  American  vessels 
visiting  their  ports  from  which  no  men  were  discharged  or  deserted 
and  for  which  none  were  shipped.  If  these  had  been  mcluded,  as  was 
done  the  previous  year  and  was  desired  this  year,  the  proportion  of 
deserters  abroad  would  doubtless  be  approximately  the  same  as  failures 
to  join  at  home. 

The  desertion  abroad  and  failure  to  join  at  home  of  3  or  4  seamen 
out  of  everj^  100  may  be  accounted  for  to  a  verv  great  extent  by  spe- 
cial circumstances  or  individual  inclination  or  habit  which  can  not  be 
corrected  by  general  legislation.  At  least  for  the  present  a  change  in 
the  laws  on  the  subject,  therefore,  does  not  seem  desirable,  xhe 
returns  above  cover  only  portions  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  this 
trade  quitting  the  ship  and  failure  to  join  are  unooubtodly  more  fre- 
quent. The  Taw  does  not  require  the  shipment  and  discharge  of  crews 
in  this  trade  by  shipping  commissioners,  and  precise  figures  can  not  be 
supplied.  Since  1898  it  has  been  optional  witn  seamen  in  the  coasting 
traae  to  observe  their  contracts  or  not,  as  penalties  for  failure  to  join 
or  continue  service  were  then  abolishea.  Embarrassments  have 
undoubtedly  arisen  from  timQ  to  time,  as  in  an}'^  other  industry  when 
employees  strike.  Similar  embarrassments  arose  before  the  law  was 
changed.  The  coasting  trade,  however,  is  reserved  entirely  to  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  the  embarrassments  alluded  to  do  not  affect  our  ability 
to  compete  with  foreign  shipping.  Changes  in  the  laws  regarding 
seamen  in  foreign  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  may  materially  affect  our 
ability  to  compete. 

EXPENSES  OF   SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS. 

In  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  included  in  the  last  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill 
the  following  paragraph: 

Contingent  expenses,  shipping  service:  For  rent,  stationery,  and  other  requisites 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  shipping  commissioners'  office,  seven  thousand 
dollars;  and  this  sum  shall  be  in  full  for  all  such  expenses  for  the  fiscal  vearnineteen 
hundred  and  five,  and  shall  be  so  disbursed  b&  to  prevent  a  deficiency  therein. 
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A  similar  item  has  been  included  in  the  Department  estimates,  and  its 
approval  by  Congress  is  favored  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  former  years. 
Tjie  work  of  commissioners  could  probably  be  extended  to  advantage 
in  some  directions,  but  additional  expense  would  be  involved. 

ALIX)TMENT  NOTES. 

During  the  year  3,479  seamen's  allotment  notes  to  creditors  and  287 
to  relatives  were  approved  by  shipping  commissioners.  Seamen  on 
American  steam  vessels  have  practically  ceased  to  use  allotment  notes, 
except  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  where  1,059  out  of  a  total  of  1,279 
notes  for  creditors  of  seamen  on  steam  vessels  were  issued.  If  the  allot- 
ment law  applied  only  to  American  vessels  the  allotment  system  could 
be  virtually  abolishea,  so  far  as  seamen  on  steam  vessels  are  concerned, 
by  a  reduction  of  the  legal  amount  of  the  note  to  a  nominal  sum  by  the 
(Commissioner  of  Navigation.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Eudora  case,  that  law 
must  be  applied  to  the  seamen  shipped  in  the  United  States  for  foreign 
as  well  as  for  American  vessels,  except  where  treaties  otherwise  pro- 
vide. Accordingly  it  has  seemed  best  to  move  with  caution  in  the  line 
of  further  reduction  of  allotments.  The  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  officers  charged  with  its  enforcement  aim  at  the  graaual 
abolition  of  the  system  so  far  as  creditors  are  concerned.  To  the 
attainment  of  that  end  no  further  legislation  is  necessaiy.  In  the 
main  the  law  has  justified  the  expectations  of  its  advocates,  and  each 
year  its  enforcement  is  believed  to  be  more  effective. 

Only  287  allotment  notes  in  favor  of  dependent  relatives  were  asked 
for  by  seamen  in  those  trades  in  which  such  notes  are  permitted  by 
law.  The  number  is  very  small — ^less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  legal 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  such  notes.  This  tact  is  discouraging  to 
the  advocates  of  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  the  system  of 
transmission  of  seamen's  wages  established  in  Great  Britain.  If  only 
2  per  cent  of  our  seamen  care  to  make  use  of  a  secure  and  establishea 
method  of  placing  part  of  their  wages  at  the  disposal  of  wives,  parents,  or 
children,  tne  proportion  who  would  make  use  of  a  transmission  method 
similar  to  the  British  would  doubtless  be  very  small.  More  than  half 
the  seamen  employed  on  American  vessels  are  not  citizens,  have  no 
intention  of  becoming  such,  and  are  without  domestic  ties  binding 
them  to  this  country.  On  British  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large 
majority  of  seamen  are  still  British  subjects,  though  the  foreign  ele- 
ment is  increasing.  Home  ties,  on  which  the  need  of  a  wages  trans- 
mission system  and  its  success  depend,  are  much  more  general  in  the 
case  of  seamen  on  British  than  on  American  ships.  For  these  reasons 
the  Bureau  has  hesitated  to  comply  with  requests  from  influential  and 
useful  philanthropical  societies  tnat  it  recommend  the  establishment  of 
a  system  here  similar  to  the  British.  Through  the  courtesy  of  British 
officers,  particularl V  Mr.  Walter  J.  Howell,  under  secretary  for  marine 
affairs,  the  Bureau  has  been  furnished  with  information  concerning  the 
British  system  and  with  the  blanks  used  to  carry  it  out.  By  this  system 
the  seamen's  wages  transmitted  from  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  British  fiscal  year  1903  amounted  to  £193,553;  from  foreign 
ports,  to  £61,531. 

Should  Congress  desire  to  establish  such  a  system,  a  project  will  be 
drafted  for  its  consideration.     More  general  use  of  allotment  notes  in 
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favor  of  relatives  would  to  a  great  extent  accomplish  the  object  desired. 
The  shipping  commissioners  at  various  ports  undoubtedly  stand  ready 
to  cooperate  with  philanthropical  societies  in  encouraging  the  use  of 
such  allotments.  The  establishment  of  a  seamen's  savings-bank  system 
under  Government  control  similar  to  the  British  system  has  also  been 
proposed.  The  Bureau  is  not  prepared  with  the  information  before  it 
to  commit  itself  to  the  proposition.  Besides  considerations  already 
offered,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  Government  main- 
tains a  post-oJ95ce  savings  bank  in  which  the  interest  credited  to  deposi- 
tors amounted  during  1903  to  £3,458,878.  The  seamen's  savings-bank 
system  is  a  natural  part  of  the  British  governmental  system.  The 
establishment  of  a  Government  seamen's  savings-bank  system  in  this 
country  involves  at  the  outset  accordinglv  a  large  question  of  policy 
on  which  an  opinion  from  the  Bureau  will  not  be  expected,  as  well  as 
the  question  of  practical  use.  For  the  year  1902-3  deposits  in  the 
British  seamen's  savings  banks  amounted  to  £91,779. 

PROSECUTION  OF  CRIMPS. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  efforts  to  check  crimping,  contemplated  in 
last  3^ear's  report,  have  been  fairly  successful.  Where  complaints  of 
crimping  or  ''shanghaiing"  have  been  made  to  American  consuls,  the 
essential  facts  have  been  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Bureau,  the 
departure  of  the  seaman  desired  as  a  witness  has  been  cabled,  and  the 
witness  has  been  met  on  arrival  by  a  customs  officer  who  has  taken 
him  at  once  before  the  nearest  United  States  attorney  for  examination. 

Through  the  consuls,  20  cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the  act  of 
December  21,  1898,  involving  crimping,  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  vessel  involved  was  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  crimping  system, 
as  applied  to  American  vessels,  has  been  considerably  weakenea  since 
1899.  Of  these  20  cases,  16  were  at  Atlantic  coast  ports  south  of  New 
York  and  at  Gulf  ports.  The  same  principle  was  involved  in  three 
cases  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of  J5,000.  Conviction  was 
secured  in  this  case  under  section  5525  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
reads: 

• 

Every  person  who  kidnaps  or  carries  away  any  other  person  with  the  intent  that 
such  other  person  be  sold  into  involuntary  servitude,  or  held  as  a  slave;  or  who 
entices,  persuades,  or  induces  any  other  person  to  go  on  board  any  vessel  or  to  any 
other  place  with  the  intent  that  he  may  be  made  or  held  as  a  slave  or  sent  out  of  the 
country  to  be  so  made  or  held;  or  who  in  any  way  knowingly  aids  in  causing  any 
other  person  to  be  held,  sold  or  carried  away  to  be  held  or  sold  as  a  slave,  shall  b« 
punished  b^  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both. . 

The  application  by  the  court  of  this  statute  to  "shanghaiing"  cases 
reenforces  the  instrumentalities  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  seamen,  and  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  Judge 
Speer's  charge  to  the  jury,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  statute  are 
defined.  In  one  case  at  Pensacola  three  crimps  were  sentenced  each 
to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $1,000.  These  suc- 
cessful prosecutions  have  had  a  salutary  effect  not  only  in  the  imme- 
diate localities  concerned,  but  at  other  ports  at  which  the  Bureau  has 
caused  these  cases  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  seafaring  men. 
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In  four  cases  an  examination  of  the  witnesses  convinced  United  States 
attorneys  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to  institute 
proceedings  and  the  cases  were  dropped.  No  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted in  another  case,  owing  to  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  involved,  and 
the  suicide  of  the  principal  witness  in  another  case  prevented  anv 
action.  In  one  case  a  fine  of  llOO  was  imposed,  but  could  not  be  col- 
lected. Four  cases  have  been  awaiting  the  arrival  in  this  country 
of  witnesses,  and  three  cases,  according  to  the  latc^st  advices  of  the 
Bureau,  are  pending  in  the  courts. 

The  net  result  of  these  proceedings  has  been  satisfactory  so  far  as 
to  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  method  of  prompt  reports  by  consuls 
with  advance  cable  notices  of  the  place  and  probable  time  of  arrival  of 
witnesses  in  this  country.  Some  embarrassment  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  form  of  the  appropriation  for  distressed  American  sea- 
men does  not  provide  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  such  sea- 
men when  left  destitute  abroad  by  foreign  vessels.  The  amount  of 
the  present  appropriation  would  probably  suffice  to  provide  for  such 
meritorious  cases  should  Congress  see  fit  to  eictend  the  scope  of  the 
appropriation. 

SAIL   AREA  AND    MANNING. 

Information  regarding  the  sail  area,  gross  tonnage,  and  total  crews 
of  312  typiclil  American  sail  vessels  of  various  rigs  and  tonnages  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  was  obtained  from  collectors  of  customs 
at  the  request  of  representatives  of  the  Seamen's  Union  for  its  possible 
bearings  on  questions  relating  to  the  manning  of  vessels. 

These  returns  of  sail  area  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  gen- 
eral basis  on  which  to  frame  laws  or  regulations  for  the  {^equate 
manning  of  vessels.  The  objections  to  tonnage  as  the  basis  of  a  stat- 
utory manning  scale  are  evident.  The  number  of  men  required  to 
navigate  a  vessel  does  not,  of  course,  increase  in  any  definite  ratio  with 
the  increase  in  size.  On  steamers  the  number  of  firemen  can  be  fixed 
with  entire  accuracy  by  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  handled,  subject  to 
the  qualification  that  in  hot  climates  more  men  and  a  different  kind  of 
men  are  needed  than  on  the  North  Atlantic.  The  number  of  oilers 
and  engineers,  in  a  similar  fashion,  will  stajid  in  some  relationship  to 
the  power  and  extent  of  the  engines.  These  matters  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

Roughly  speaking,  indicated  horsepower  is  the  basis  by  which  the 
number  of  men  required  to  manage  tne  propelling  power  of  a  steamer 
may  be  fixed.  When  sails  furnish  the  motive  power  the  number  of 
men  required  to  handle  the  sails  is  the  number  of  men  required  for  the 
propelling  power,  regardless  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  The  sail 
area  is  thus  a  better  basis  than  gross  tonnage,  though  sail  area  must 
be  considered  with  reference  to  rig. 

The  same  sail  area  on  a  square-rigged  vessel  for  obvious  reasons 
will  require  more  men  than  on  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel.  So  many 
sail  vessels  are  equipped  with  engines  for  hoisting  and  lowering 
anchors,  sails,  etc.,  that  sail  area,  alone  will  not  serve  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  determine  the  necessary  number  of  men.  General  conclu- 
sions, based  on  the  returns,  accordingly  are  liable  to  be  as  uncertain 
as  conclusions  based  on  tonnage,  and  none  accordingly  are  attempted. 
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In  1894  a  special  commidsion  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  under  tne  presidency  of  Mr.  Mundella,  investigated  the  man- 
ning of  British  vessels.  This  committee's  report  gives  the  manning 
scale  for  British  ste.amei's  and  sail  vessels  recommended  ten  years  ago, 
on  which,  however,  no  action  appears  to  have  been  taken.  These 
British  manning  scales  have  been  incorpoi-ated  in  the  bill,  embodying 
the  views  of  the  Seamen's  Union,  now  pending  in  Congress.  A  bill 
relating  to  manning  steam  and  sail  vessels  is  also  pending  before  the 
parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  provisions  express 
the  views  of  the  labor  organizations  of  Australia. 

The  three  propositions — American,  British,  and  Australian — to  base 
the  number  of  the  crew  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  have  been  pending 
before  legislative  bodies  for  from  two  to  ten  years  and  have  not  securea 
legislative  sanction.  The  fact  is  possibly  due  Jiiore  to  the  belief  that 
tonnage  is  not  the  best  basis  for  determining  the  number  of  the  crew, 
rather  than  to  opposition  to  any  method  ox  regulating  the  minimum 
number  of  men  to  be  carried  on  vessels  of  various  types  and  in  various 
trades. 

In  the  United  States  the  only  authority  for  regulation  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  crew  on  a  vessel  is  found  in  section  4463,  Revised  Statutes, 
which  reads: 

No  steamer  carrying  passengers  shall  depart  from  any  port  unless  she  shall  have  in 
her  service  a  full  complement  of  licensed  officers  and  full  crew,  sufficient  at  ail  times 
to  manage  the  vessel,  including  the  proper  number  of  watchmen.  But  if  any  such 
vessel,  on  her  voyage,  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  any  licensed  officer  without  the 
consent,  fault,  or  collusion  of  the  master,  ow^ner,  or  any  person  interested  in  the 
vessel,  the  deficiency  may  be  temporarily  suppUed,  until  others  licensed  can  be 
obtained. 

Under  this  section  it  has  been  the  practice  of  local  inspectors  of 
hulls  and  boilers  to  insert  in  the  certificate  of  inspection  of  a  steam 
vessel  the  number  of  mates,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  deemed' by  them 
'^a  full  complement."  The  Attorney-General  has  recently  held,  how- 
ever, that  such  requirements  by  local  inspectors  are  not  authorized  by 
statute,  the  power  to  fix  the  number  of  tne  crew  being  lodged  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors,  which  convenes  once  a 
year. 

Should  Congress  deem  it  advisable  to  legislate  concerning  the 
manning  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  it  is  suggested  that,  at  least 
at  the  outset,  such  legislation  should  vest  in  an  administrative  officer 
the  power  of  framing  and  enforcing  regulations  subject  to  certain 
statutory  conditions.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  nat- 
urally the  officer  in  whom  such  power  would  be  lodged.  He  is  con- 
tinuously on  duty,  while  a  board  necessarily  convenes  only  from  time 
to  time.  Such  a  bill  might  provide,  for  example,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  fix  the  number  of  firemen  and  trimmers 
in  steamers  in  such  manner  that  during  twenty -four  hours  a  man  shall 

not  be  required  to  handle  more  than tons  of  coal;  that  on  fore 

and  aft  rigged  sail  vessels  the  number  of  seamen  shall  not  be  less  than 

one  for  each square  feet  of  canvas,  except  where  sails  are  set 

and  lowered  by  machinery,  when  the  number  of  seamen  shall  not  be 

less  than  one  for  each square  feet  of  canvas,  with  a  corresponding 

rule  for  square-rigged  vessels.    The  desirability  of  establishing  a  differ- 
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ent  minimum  for  seagoing  vessels  than  for  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  rivers  needs  merely  to  be  suggested  here.  Such  a  measure,  carried 
out  in  further  detail  as  to  tnates,  engineers,  and  carpenters,  where 
needed,  and  other  ratings  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  measure 
based  solely  on  tonnage,  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
work  unequally  and  unsatisfactorily. 

TONNAGE  TAXES. 

The  collections  of  tonnage  taxes  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$826,023.01,  a  decline  of  $59,818.32  compared  with4;he  prevfous  year, 
in  which  the  largest  sum  was  collected  singe  the  tonnage-tax  law  was 
changed  in  1884.  The  decline  is  due  partly  to  u  decrease  of  1,141,263 
net  tons  in  shipping  entered  from  foreign  ports,  compared  with  the 
previous  year's  entries.  Even  with  an  equal  tonnage  of  entries  from 
year  to  year,  however,  the  tendency  is  toward  diminishing  tonnage 
tax  receipts  as  steamers  supersede  sailihg  vessels.  For  example,  the 
law  imposes  a  tax  of  6  cents  per  net  ton  on  a  vessel  entering  from  a 
European  or  other  remote  port,  but  as-  the  total  tax  levied  during  a 
year  is  by  statute  limited  to  30  cents  per  net  ton  the  vessel  becomes 
exempt  from  tax  after  its  fifth  entry. 

A  trans- Atlantic  passenger  liner  makes  from  ten  to  twelve  entries 
annually,  and  in  some  instances  more,  so  that  half  or  more  of  its 
entries  are  exempt  from  tax.  This  exemption  for  part  of  the  3^ear  is 
equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  average  rate  paid  during  the  whole 
year,  the  vessel  which  pays  30  cents  for  twelve  entries  practically 
paying  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents.  In  effect  the  law  thus  gives  the  premium 
of  a  lower  tax  rate  tq  speed  and  regularity,  and  imposes  the  higher 
rate  on  the  slower  sail  vessel  and  the  irregular  tramp  steamer.  As  tnese 
two  tvpes  are  gradually  restricted  by  the  increasing  business  of  estab- 
lished steam  lines,  reduction  in  tonnage  receipts  even  on  an  equivalent 
volume  of  tonnage  entries  must  follow.  Last  year  American  vessels 
paid  only  $70,741.65  in  tonnage  taxes,  while  vessels  under  the  British 
flag  paid  $470,422.38  and  German  vessels  $121,622.13.  Much  Ameri- 
can capital  is  invested  in  shipping  under  the  British  flag,  so  that  the 
flag  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  nationality  of  the  taxpayer.  The 
question  of  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the  tax  is  not  here  considered. 

RECIFROCAL  TONNAGE-TAX   EXEMPTION. 

Since  1895  the  Bureau  has  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  law 
exempting  from  tonnage  taxes  in  ports  of  the  United  States  vessels 
from  foreign  countries,  islands,  and  ports  which  extend  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States  a  like  exemption.  The  law  is  found  in  section  11  of 
the  act  of  June  19,  1886,  which  reads: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  suspend  the  collection  of  so  much  of  the 
duty  herein  imposed  on  vessels  entered  from  an^  foreign  port  as  may  he  in  excess  of 
the  tonnage  and  light-house  dues,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes  imposed  in  said 
port  on  American  vessels  by  the  government  of  the  foreign  country  in  which  such 
port  is  situated,  and  shall,  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after as  often  as  it  may  become  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  laws  of  the 
foreign  countries  above  mentioned,  indicate  by  proclamation  the  ports  to  which  such 
suspension  shall  apply,  and  the  rate  or  rates  of  tonnage  duty,  if  any,  to  be  collected 
under  such  suspension,  etc.     (Navigation  Laws,  p.  1^.) 
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Some  good  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  the  abolition  of  all  tonnage 
taxes  in  the  United  States;  good  reasons  may  also  be  advanced  for  an 
increase  in  some  of  the  rates  of  tonnage  taxes  and  changes  in  the  methods 
of  collecting  them.  No  convincing  reason  for  the  law  under  consider- 
ation has  ever  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Bureau.  If  its  pur- 
pose were  to  induce  other  nations  to  repeal  corresponding  taxes  on 
shipping,  it  has  failed,  for  though  in  force  nearlj'  twenty  years,  its 
effects  on  foreign  legislation  have  been  inconsiderable.  As  a  rule  the 
revenue  requirements  of  foreign  nations  have  not  permitted  the  reduc- 
tion or  abolition  of  taxes  so  readily  collected  and  equitably  distributed 
as  are  taxes  on  nef  tonnage  at  entry.  If  its  purpose  were  to  secure 
for  American  vessels  special  exemptions  in  foreign  ports  it  has  been 
equally  a  failure,  for  the  foreign  ports  at  which  no  taxes  correspond- 
ing to  our  tonnage  taxes  are  leviea,  with  some  exceptions,  are  seldom 
visited  by  American  vessels. 

Thus  vessels  entering  the  United  States  from  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands are  exempt  from  tonnage  taxes.  During  the  fiscal  year  1903, 
253  vessels,  of  837,295  net  tons,  entered  the  tfnited  States  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  were  exempt  from  tonnage  taxes,  amounting  approxi- 
mately to  $42,000.  None  or  these  vessels  were  American.  No  Ameri- 
can vessels  cleared  for  the  Netherlands  during  that  year,  so  that  the 
reciprocal  arrangement  with  that  nation  did  not  secure  a  dollar's  worth 
of  exemption  to  an 'American  vessel  in  either  country,  while  the  United 
States  gave  to  foreign  shipping  an  exemption  of  about  $42,000.  In  the 
same  fashion  vessels  entering  the  United  States  from  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, are  exempt.  No  American  vessels  during  the  fiscal  year  1903 
entered  from  or  cleared  for  Denmark  at  our  ports,  so  the  arrangement 
with  Denmark  brought  no  exemption  to  American  vessels.  The  for- 
eign tonnage  entering  from  Copenhagen  is  not  separately  stated,  but 
the  foreign  tonnage  entering  from  all  Denmark  during  the  fiscal  year 
1903  amounted  to  69  vessels,  of  164,405  net  tons,  involving  a  tonnage- 
tax  exemption  of  approximately  $8,000.  The  total  amount  involved  in 
the  present  arrangement  with  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark,  about 
$50,000,  relatively  speaking,  is  small. 

The  application  of  the  reciprocity  law  under  consideration  to  all  for- 
eign countries  last  year  would  have  secured  for  American  vessels 
exemption  from  $70,741.65  in  tonnage  taxes  in  the  United  States,  for 
foreign  vessels  from  $755,281.36,  with  corresponding  exemptions  for 
each  in  foreign  ports.  The  law  evidently  does  not  provide  a  fair 
exchange  of  benefits.  Its  repeal  would  add  about  $85,000  to  our  annual 
revenues  directly  payable  almost  wholly  by  foreign  shipping  and  iremove 
a  discrimination  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  commercial  reason. 
Under  existing  law  our  revenue  from  tonnage  taxes  is  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  from  $275,000  to  $300,000  at  any  time  when  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  local  authorities  shall  see  fit  to  abolish  British 
light  dues  and  local  charges  corresponding  to  our  tonnage  faxes.  The 
bul  to  abolish  light  dues  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  April, 
1903,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  103  to  114,  chiefly  because  the  condi- 
tion of  the  revenues  after  the  Boer  war  did  not  seem  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  warrant  the  reduction  proposed.  The  same  bill  is  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  its  ultimate  passage  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt. 
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BBinSH  TONNAGE  TAXES. 

The  reciprocity  section  of  the  American  law  already  quoted  is  the 
extreme  or  liberality.  Further,  tonnage  taxes  generally  are  lower  in 
the  United  States  than  corresponding  taxes  abroad.  The  United  States 
imposes  a  tax  of  3  cents  per  net  ton  on  vessels  arriving  from  ports 
in  Plorth  America,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  Ber- 
mudas, South  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean,  and  Newfoundland, 
payable  not  over  five  'times  during  a  year,  the  maximum  annual  tax 
thus  being  15  cents.  Vessels  from  more  remote  ports  pay  at  the  rate 
of  6  cents,  the  maximum  tax  being  30  cents.  The  rates  of  British  light 
dues,  corresponding  to  our  tonnage  taxes,  were  materially  reduced  by 
the  act  of  Parliament  which  went  into  effect  on  April  1, 1899.  Before 
that  date  such  dues  were  collected  according  to  the  British  light-houses 
passed  by  the  vessel  paying  them.  The  system  was  elaborate  and 
resulted  in  taxation  materially  higher  in  nearly  every  instance  than 
American  tonnage  duties.  The  essential  features  of  the  light-dues 
act,  which  went  into  effect  in  April,  1899,  are: 

Scale  of  payments. 

1.  Id.  per  ton  per  voycge  for  home-trade  sailing  ships. 

2.  2id.  per  ton  per  voyage  for  foreign-going  sailing  ships. 

3.  lid.  per  ton  per  voyage  for  home-trading  steamers. 

4.  2f d.  per  U>n  per  voyage  for  foreign-going  steamers. 

5.  An  annual  payment  in  the  place  of  payments  per  voyage  of  Is.  per  ton  for  tugs 
and  pleasure  yachts. 

Rules. 

1.  A  ship  shall  not  in  any  year  he  required  to  make  payments  on  account  of  light 
dues: 

'^a)  If  the  ship  is  a  home-trade  ship,  for  more  than  10  voyages;  and 
b)  if  the  ship  is  a  foreign-going  ship,  for  more  than  6  voyages;  and 

[c)  if  the  ship  makes  voyages  during  the  year  hoth  as  a  home-trade  and  as  a 
foreign-going  ship  for  more  than  10  voyages,  counting  each  voyage  made  as  a  foreign- 
going  ship  as  a  voyage  and  a  half. 

Providedj  That  no  steamer  shall  be  required  to  pay  more  than  Is.  4id.  per  ton,  and 
that  no  sailing  vessel  shall  be  required  to  pay  more  than  Is.  l}d.  per  ton  m  any  year. 

Besides  these  general  charges,  at  some  British  ports  local  charges 
are  imposed  on  shipping,  corresponding  in  essence  to  our  tonnage 
taxes.  The  corresponding  taxes  imposed  at  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
other  continental  ports  are  higher  than  British  charges  and  consider- 
ably higher  than  American. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

By  the  act  approved  April  15,  1904,  Congress  removed  the  principal 
uncertainties  concerning  vessels  to  be  employed  in  trade  with  the 
Philippines  on  which  were  based  the  recommendations  for  legislation 
in  last  year's  report.     Section  7  of  that  act  provides: 

That  this  act  shall  not  he  construed  to  impair  or  affect  any  privilege  ^aranteed 
to  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  hy  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  signed  at  the  city  of  Paris  on  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  and  ratified  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

The  precise  privileges  guaranteed  to  Spanish  ships  and  tberchandise 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  may  be  satisfactorily  determined  before  July  1, 
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1906,  when  the  act  of  April  15,  1904,  will  take  effect  and  any  renoiain- 
ing  doubts  removed.  The  design  of  the  act  is  to  restrict  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  passengers 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Philippines  after  the  date 
specified.  Assuming  an  improvement  in  the  ocean  transportation 
business  the  world  round  by  July,  1906,  probable,  after  recent  years  of 
depression,  the  act  of  April  15  will  re(^uire  the  building  of  some 
steamers  in  this  country  adapted  for  Philippine  trade  and  especially 
for  the  Suez  Canal  route.  Under  that  act,  to  secure  satisfactory  pas- 
senger arrangements,  it  will  be  desirable  to  establish  a  line  of  stumers 
of  American  register  between  Manila  and  Hongkong  to  enable  passen- 
gers to  make  the  necessary  ail-American  voyage  when  traveling  to  the 
Pacific  coast  by  American  steamers,  making  Hongkong  a  terminal 
port.  The  subject  is  mentioned  thus  early,  as  eighteen  months  is  not 
too  long  a  time  in  which  to  assemble  the  capital  and  build  the  type  of 
steamer  required  for  this  special  and  somewhat  uncertain  trade. 

TRADE  WITH  PANAMA   CANAL  ZONE. 

The  beginning  of  canal  construction  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  the 
Panama  zone  under  American  control  will  raise  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  vessels  in  trade  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  zone.  Indeed,  the  matter  was  mentioned  in  the  Senate  near  the 
close  of  the  last  session  (Cong.  Record,  vol.  38,  pp.  5067-5073),  but 
for  obvious  reasons  action  was  postponed  until  the  coming  session. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  coasting  trade  were 
applied  to  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii 
soon  after  American  occupation.  Under  normal  conditions  a  similar 
application  «f  the  coasting  laws  to  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  canal  zone  might  be  expected  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress, 
if  the  status  of  the  canal  zone  is  to  resemble  that  of  Porto  Rico.  It 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  beneficial  measure  for  American  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  at  a  time  when  such  benefit  is  needed.  The  status  of 
the  zone,  however,  depends  in  part  on  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
Until  the  canal  is  completed  the  greater  part  or  the  men  and  material 
transported  from  the  United  States  to  the  canal  zone  will  be  sent  for 
construction  purposes.  Probably  most  of  the  construction  will  be 
done  by  private  contract.  The  affairs  of  the  canal  zone,  by  executive 
order,  are  administered  by  a  commission,  responsible  tJo  the  War 
Department.  That  commission  and  that  Department  will  have  for 
the  next  few  years  the  largest  interest  in  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  zone,  and,  of  course,  can  use  such  shipping  as  they  see 
fit.  The  recommendation  that  the  coasting  laws  be  applied  to  that 
trade,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  be  made  m  this  report, 
is  withheld  for  the  reasons  stated. 

MERCHANT-MARINE   COMMISSION. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  dated  December  7,  1903,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stated: 

A  majority  of  our  people  desire  that  steps  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  American 
shipping,  so  that  we  may  once  more  resume  our  former  position  in  the  oceancarrv- 
in^  trade.  But  hitherto' the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  tne  proper  method  of  reacn- 
ing  this  end  have  been  so  wide  that  it  has  proved  impossible  to  secure  the  adoption 
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of  any  particular  scheme.  Having  in  view  these  facts^  I  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Uommerce  and  Labor,  associated  with  such  a  representation  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  designate,  to  serve  as  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting  to  the  Congress  at  its  next 
session  what  legislation  is  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  and  American  commerce,  and  incidentally  of  a  national  ocean 
mail  serv^ice  of  adequate  auxiliary  naval  cruisers  and  naval  reserves.  While  such  a 
measure  is  desirable  in  any  event,  it  is  especially  desirable  at  tl\is  time,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  present  governmental  contract  for  ocean  mail  with  the  American 
Line  will  expire  in  1905.  Our  ocean-mail  act  was  passed  in  1891.  In  1895  our  20- 
knot  trans- Atlantic  mail  line  was  equal  to  any  foreign  line.  Since  then  the  Germans 
have  put  on  23-knot  steamers,  and  the  British  have  contracted  for  24-knot  steamers. 
Our  service  should  equal  the  best.  If  it  does  not  the  commercial  public  will  aban- 
don it.  If  we  are  to  stay  in  the  business  it  ou^ht  to  be  with  the  full  understanding 
of  the  advantages  to  the  country  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  with  exact 
knowledge  of  the  cost  and  proper  methods  of  carrying  it  on.  Moreover,  lines  of 
cai^o  ships  are  of  even  more  importance  than  fast  mail  lines,  save  so  far  as  the  latter 
can  be  depended  upon  to  furnisn  swift  auxiliary  cruisers  in  time  of  war.  The  estab- 
lishment of  new  lines  of  cargo  ships  to  South  America,  to  Asia,  and  elsewhere  would 
be  much  in  the  interest  of  our  commercial  expansion. 

In  general  accord  with  that  recommendation,  Congress  at  the  recent 
session  passed  the  act  of  April  28, 1904,  creating  the  Merchant  Marine 
Commission  of  five  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  section  of  the  act  provides: 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  first  day  of  its  next  session  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  desirable 
for  the  aevelopment  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  American  commerce;  and 
also,  what  change  or  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  existing  laws  relating  to  the 
treatment,  comfort,  and  safety  of  seamen,  in  order  to  make  more  attractive  the  sea- 
faring calling  in  the  American  merchant  service. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  for  some  years  have  considered  in  more 
or  less  detail  the  questions  involved  in  the  admission  to  American  regis- 
try of  foreign-buut  vessels  for  foreign  trade,  generally  known  as  ''tree 
ships,''  of  subsidies  in  the  form  of  ocean-mail  contracts,  admiralty  sub- 
ventions and  navigation  and  construction  bounties,  and  of  discrimi- 
nating duties.  In  view  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  Congress 
at  an  early  day,  which  will  doubtless  consider  these  and  other  matters, 
it  has  not  seemed  necessarv  again  to  consider  them  fully  in  this  year's 
report  of  the  Bureau.  Iiie  more  important  ocean-mail  contracts  of 
Great  Britain,  German}^  France,  and  Japan,  published  in  recent 
reports  of  the  Bureau,  are  still  in  force.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence they  may  be  thus  summarized: 


Flag. 


British  .. 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
German  . 

Do... 
French . . 

Do... 
Japanese 


Total 


Contractor. 


Peninsular  and  Oriental  . . 

Cunard 

Union-Castle 

Orient 

Royal  Mail 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation . 
Elder  Dempster  (Jamaica) 
North  German  Lloyd 


East  A  f rican  Company 

Messagerles  Maritlmes 

Compagnie  G^n^rale  Trans-Atlantique 
Nippon  Yusen 


Period  of 
contract. 


1897-1905 
1903-1928 
1900-1910 
1898-1905 
1900-1905 
1900-1910 
1901-1911 
1899-1914 
1901-1916 
1895-1912 
1901-1911 
1900-1909 


Annual 
amount. 


tl,  603,800 

1,059,480 

656,100 

413.500 

388,800 

157,950 

194,400 

1,830,420 

321,300 

2,406,569 

1,289,240 

2,362,148 

12,183,707 
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Although  the  new  Cunard  contract  was  entered  into  in  1903,  it  will 
not  be  in  full  force  until  the  two  new  24i-knot  steamers,  to  be  built 
with  funds  advanced  by  the  British  Government,  are  completed  and 
in  operation,  possibly  late  in  1905,  probably  during  1906.  The  British 
conti*act  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  will 
expire  on  Februarv  1,  1905,  but  has  been  provisionally  extended  Jor 
three  years  from  that  date,  with  the  requirement  of  twenty-four  hours 
increased  speed  on  the  outward  and  homeward  voyage  to  India  and 
eastern  colonies.  In  the  meantime  a  British  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee has  examined  the  field  covered  by  the  ocean  mail  operations  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  a  new  contract  will  be  entered  into 
later.  On  the  subject  of  the  Australian  contract  of  that  company,  the 
British  postmaster-general  says: 

In  the  case  of  Australia  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of 
the  Commonwealth  legislature  not  to  be  a  party  to  any  mail  contract  which  admits 
of  the  employment  of  colored  labor  on  board  the  packets,  it  no  longer  falls  to  the 
British  post-oflSce  to  provide,  on  behalf  of  the  mother  country  and  the  Common- 
wealth jointly,  a  weekly  service.  The  contract  with  the  Penmsular  and  Oriental 
Company  is  for  a  fortnightly  service  only  to  and  from  Australia;  and,  in  maintain- 
ing tnat  arrangement  and  leaving  the  Commonwealth  to  arrange  for  a  similar  alter- 
nating fortnightly  service  in  both  directions,  the  Imperial  Government  is,  in  the 
circumstances,  doing  all  that  can  be  legitimately  demanded  of  it. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  new  element  would  have  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  principal  foreign  ocean  mail  contracts  by 
the  establishment  of  a  mail  service  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Port  Arthur.  That  service  had  barely  been 
established  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  With  the  restoration  of  peace  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  sending  mails  from  the  capitals  or  western  Europe  to  China 
and  Japan  will  be  oy  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Among  tne  heaviest 
subsidies  now  paid  are  those  to  the  British  Peninsular  and  Oriental  for 
its  mail  service  to  Hongkong,  to  the  German  North  German  Lloyd  for 
its  mail  sei-vice  to  China  and  Japan,  to  the  French  Messageries  Mari- 
times  for  its  service  to  China  and  Japan,  and  to  the  Japanese  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  for  its  service  from  Japan  to  western  Europe',  all  by  the 
Suez  Canal  route.  These  subsidies  can  not  be  maintainea  as  necessi- 
ties of  mail  services  respectively  when  the  railroad  across  Asia  offers 
much  better  dispatch.  If  existing  contracts  should  be  renewed  it 
would  necessarily  be  on  the  ground  tnat  the  steamships  should  be  main- 
tained on  national  grounds,  and  that  even  in  the  mail  service  it  is  not 
desirable  that  British,  German,  French,  and  Japanese  mails  should  be 
intrusted  to  other  than  national  agencies.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
view  of  the  British  Government,  for  the  British  postmaster-general, 
referring  to  the  interrupted  arrangement  with  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  says: 

Nbtwithetanding  the  onerous  conditions  imposed,  it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
right  to  debar  the  public  in  this  country  from  the  use  of  the  new  route;  a,nd,  there- 
fore, with  your  Lordship's  concurrence,  arrangements  were  made  forthwith  for  the 
transmission  by  it  of  letters  and  post  cards  gpecially  directed  to  be  so  sent. 

The  report  of  the  British  postmaster-general  shows  that  the  expend- 
itures during  the  British  year  ended  March  31,  1904,  for  the  British 
foreign  and  colonial  ocean  mail  service  were  £805,322  ($3,913,865). 
These  figures  do  not  include  some  of  the  colonial  arrangements,  the 
principal  omission  being  the  contract  of  the  Cape  Colony  with  the 
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Union-Castle  Line  for  £135,000  ($656,100).  Up  to  1«97  the  reports  of 
the  postmaster-general  showed  the  estimated  receipts  from  British  sea 
postage,  and  for  that  jrear  stated  the  estimated  British  loss  on  the 
ocean  mail  service  at  £'439,900  ($2,137,914).  These  figures  have  not 
been  included  in  the  British  reports  since  1897,  so  uie  loss  on  the 
ocean  mail  service  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  here,  though  doubtless 
indicated  in  the  unpublished  accounts  of  the  British  post-office. 

For  the  current  year  British  estimates  include  aopropriations  for 
£404,500  ($1,965,870)  for  naval  reserves,  almost  wholly  to  be  expended 
for  the  services  of  men  in  the  mercantile  marine. 


NAVIGATION    BOUNTIES. 

The  recent  changes  in  foreign  navigation  bounty  systems  have  not 
been  considerable,  the  principal  one  being  in  France,  where  a  limit  has 
been  put  on  exi>enditures  for  sail  vessels.  As  under  the  French  sys- 
tem the  navigation  bounties  to  sail  vessels  were  paid  at  substantially 
the  same  rates  as  the  United  States  pays  for  its  trans-Atlantic  American 
line  mail  service  of  20-knot  steamers,  a  limit  to  French  expenditures 
was  ultimately  a  certainty. 

A  contract  nas  been  made  for  a  steamship  service  between  Canada 
and  Mexico.  For  this  service  the  Dominion  parliament  voted  $50,000 
and  Mexico  has  appropriated  $120,000  Mexican,  equal  to  $55,000  gold. 
This  Canadian-Mexican  joint  subsidy  is  a  commercial  and  navigation 
bounty,  for  it  can  hardly  be  contended  by  anyone  that  10-knot  steam- 
ers can  carry  the  mails  between  these  countries  in  competition  with 
American  railroads  and  mail  steamers. 

The  consul-geiieral  at  Ottawa  on  October  17,  1904,  reported  that 
both  Governments  are  willing  to  pay  $100,000  Mexican  and  $50,000 
gold  for  the  Pacific  service  alone.  Negotiations  are  pending  to  deter- 
mine whether  one  of  the  Governments  will  increase  the  subsidy  offered, 
in  view  of  a  tender  by  a  British  company  for  the  Pacific  route  for  a 
sum  somewhat  above  $105,000. 


DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES. 

The  abrogation  or  modification  of  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  forei^  nations  guaranteeing  ecjuality  of  treatment  of  shipping  is 
involved  m  any  legislative  proposition  for  discrimination  based  on  the 
flag  of  the  ship.  Some  phases  of  the  policies  of  discrimination  and 
rete.liation  have  been  considered  in  former  reports  of  the  Bureau. 
The  bearings  of  this  policy  on  American  shipping  and  shipbuilding  are 
subordinate  to  the  bearings  of  the  policy  on  our  foreign  relations  and 
on  our  tariff  system. 

France  is  the  onl^  nation,  so  far  as  recalled,  which  has  experimented 
recently  with  discriminations,  based  on  the  flag,  in  shipping.  By  the 
act  of  May  19,  1866,  France  repealed  discriminations  against  foreign 
shipping  then  in  force  in  French  ports.  President  (Jrant  on  June  12, 
1869,  issued  his  proclamation  exempting  French  vessels  from  discrim- 
iimtions  in  ports  of  the  United  States.     France,  by  the  act  of  January 
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30,  1872,  returned  to  discriminating  duties.  Thereupon  President 
Grant,  by  proclamation  of  October  30,  1872,  imposed  discriminating 
duties  on  French  vessels  in  American  ports.  France,  by  the  act  ol 
July  28,  1873,  repealed  discriminating  duties.'  Thereupon  President 
Grant,  by  proclamation  of  Septemter  22,  1873,  exempted  French 
vessels  from  discriminations  in  ports  of  the  U  nited  States.  Keferring 
to  these  various  measures,  the  French  shipping  bounty  report  of  May 
28,  1892,  drawn  by  M.  Jules  Siegfried,  subsequently  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  embodying  the  views  of  a  French  commission  of  which  the 
late  M.  F^lix  Faure,  former  President  of  France,  was  a  member, 
stated: 

It  became  necessary  to  consider  also  reprisals  which  some  foreign  countries  did 
not  hesitate  to  impose.  The  act  of  July  28,  1873,  abrogated  the  discriminating  tax 
on  the  flag,  which  everyone  condemned,  as  well  as  the  custom-house  duties  on  vessels. 

The  proclamations  of  President  Grant  just  referred  to  illustrate  the 
promptitude  of  the  United  States  in  retaliating  for  discriminations 
against  American  shipping.  Indeed  the  policy  of  discrimination  was 
originally  invoked  by  the  United  States  as  a  policy  of  reprisal,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  first  navigation  act  of  Congress,  Repre- 
sentative Benjamin  Goodhue,  of  Massachusetts,  who  stated  (Annals  of 
Congress,  vol.  1,  p.  184),  April  21,  1789: 

There  would  be  no  occasion  to  lay  additional  duties  on  ships  owned  by  foreign- 
ers if  our  own  vessels  were  not  subjected  to  charges  in  foreign  ports  over  and  above 
what  the  natives  pay.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  unequal  ourthen  that  renders  it 
necessary  for  us  to  aiscriminat^. 

• 

Discrimination,  of  course,  may  take  the  several  forms  of  differential 
duties  on  the  cargo  or  differential  tonnajge  taxes  on  the  vessel,  or 
both.  As  a  discrimination  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  shipping  and 
reprisals  are  concerned,  whether  the  differential  takes  the  form  of 
lower  duties  on  the  national  ship  or  its  cargo  than  are  imposed  by 
present  law,  or  higher  charges  on  the  foreign  ship  and  its  cargo  than 
are  imposed  by  present  law.  The  requirements  of  the  national  reve- 
nue and  the  views  entertained  of  the  tariff  govern  a  choice  between 
these  two  forms.  Reprisal,  in  either  case,  is  the  natural  reply.  Under 
these  several  forms,  two  methods  of  discrimination  have  at  times  been 
employed.  The  comprehensive  method  is  to  impose  discriminations  on 
foreign  ships  and  their  cargoes,  regardless  of  the  country  from  which 
they  come  or  the  place  of  origin  of  the  cargoes  they  bring.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  entries  of  Amencan  vessels 
from  foreign  ports  amounted  to  6,679,173  net  tons,  of  foreign  vessels 
23,273,237  net  tons,  according  to  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
American  tonnage  being  22  per  cent  of  the  total.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  tonnage  entered  annually  in  the  United  States  is  in  ballast. 
The  figures  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  basis  to  be  adopted  if  discrimina- 
tion be  attempted  through  tonnage  taxes. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  also  according  to  Bureau  of  Statistics 
returns,  the  imports  in  American  vessels  were  valued  at  $132,263,065; 
in  foreign  vessels,  $790,695,186,  American  vessels  bringing  14  per  cent 
of  the  imports.  The  effects  of  a  discriminating  duty  on  cargoes,  based 
on  the  flag  of  the  ship,  would  depend  in  some  respects  on  whether  it 
were  proposed  to  put  a  higher  duty  on  dutiable  cargoes  in  foreign 
ships  or  a  lower  duty  on  dutiable  cargoes  in  American  ships.    The 
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statistics  mentioned  do  not  distinguish  between  dutiable  and  free  mer- 
chandise. During  1903,  $426,180,979,  or  41  per  cent,  of  our  imports 
were  on  the  free  list.  To  render  discrimination  eflfective  for  shipping, 
such  imports  must  be  made  dutiable  when  brought  in  foreign  ships. 

The  second,  or  limited,  method  is  to  discriminate  against  the  foreign 
ship  arriving  from  some  other  than  its  own  country  or  carrying  the 
products  of  some  oth*er  country.  Under  this  method,  for  example, 
American  and  British  ships  entering  the  United  States  from  a  British 
port  would  be  treated  equally,  but  ships  of  other  nations  from  British 

B^rts  would  be  subject  to  discrimination.  Detailed  returns  of  the 
ureau  of  Statistics  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  not  available,  so  the 
published  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1903,  are  employed 
m  the  following  tables.  These  returns  show  that  of  31,093,663  net 
tons  entered  the  United  States  6,906,582  net  tons  were  American  and 
15,929,939  net  tons  were  ships  of  the  countries  from  whose  ports  they 
cleared  for  the  United  States.  Thus  the  limited  method  of  discrimina- 
tion would  apply  to  about  one- fourth  of  the  tonnage  entering  the  United 
States.  The  following  summary  by  continents  shows  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels  which  come  to  the  tfnited  States  from  their  own  ports, 
the  American  tonnage,  and  the  ''other"  tonnage — that  is  to  say,  of 
foreign  vessels  entered  from  some  other  port  than  a  port  of  their  own 
country  or  its  dependencies : 


Europe 

Africa 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Whale  fisheries. 


Total. 


Continent. 


National. 


10,350,686 

161,487 

4,899,887 

39,744 

328,019 

158,217 


15,927,939 


American. 


404,766 

10,602 

5,828,295 

297,282 

186,517 

175,004 

4,176 


6,906,582 


other. 


3,049,184 

370,760 

3,120,949 

1,066,019 

544.912 

107,852 

976 


8,259,142 


Total. 


13,804,525 

532.889 

13,849,131 

1,401,995 

1,050,448 

440,573 

5,152 


31,093,663 


The  attempt  to  handicap  foreign  vessels  in  trade  with  the  United 
States  unless  they  come  directly  from  their  own  ports  would  work 
differently  in  different  cases.  Following  are  the  figures  of  a  few 
principal  illustrative  countries  and  colonies: 


Countries  and  colonies. 


Great  Britain 

Germany 

Belgium 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoha. 

Cuba 

British  South  Africa 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

Brazil 

Jap^n 


National. 


6,669,323 
1.937,513 
168,067 
8,882,111 
101,527 
189,368 
152,141 


91,544 


American. 


254,937 

2,147 

142,686 

3,044.200 

725,896 

6,357 

188,869 

13,448 

95,976 


Other. 


591,287 
266,405 
744,732 


995,887 
119,594 
60,886 
489.202 
219.415 


Total. 


7.515,547 

2.206.066 

1,045,485 

6,426,371 

1,828,310 

265.314 

840,896 

502,645 

406,945 


The  entries  in  the  United  States  from  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Mani- 
toba are  thus  already  in  fact  confined  to  American  and  British  vessels, 
and  a  discrimination  against  foreign  vessels  in  other  than  national  trade 
would  be  inoperative.  The  form  which  it  took  mi^ht  be  important 
from  a  revenue  and  tariff  point  of  view.    Thus,  an  additional  5  or  10  per 
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cent  duty  on  merchandise  imported  in  other  than  American  or  national 
vessels  would  not  affect  at  all  the  trade  by  water  between  the  United 
States  and  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  because  it  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  American  or  British  bottoms.  If  the  discrimination  were 
to  take  the  other  form,  5  or  10  per  cent  lower  duty  on  merchandise 
imported  in  American  and  national  vessels,  it  would  amount  to  a 
reduction  of  5  or  10  per  cent  on  everything  dutiable  imported  by  water 
from  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  as  imports  by  water  from  those 
provinces  are  in  fact  carried  entirely  by  American  or  British  vessels. 
As  duties  on  imports  by  rail  or  other  land  transportation  would  remain 
unchanged,  shipping  in  this  trade  would  probably  increase. 

Of  the  vessels  which  entered  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  6,669,323 
tons  were  British,  254,937  tons  were  American,  and  the  remainder, 
591,287  tons,  belonged  to  other  nations.  If  seriously  contemplated  and 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  without  immediate  reprisals  an  effort 
to  limit  the  shipping  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  American  and  British  vessels  would  thus  drive  out  of  that 
trade  (on  the  basis  of  1903  figures)  591,287  tons  belonging  to  other 
nations.  If  the  method  adopt^  were  to  reduce  duties,  say  10  per  cent 
on  goods  brought  in  British  and  American  vessels,  the  proposition 
would  apparently'  reduce  the  tariff  10  per  cent  on  about  nine-tenths  of 
our  imports  from  Great  Britain.  If  the  method  adopted  were  to 
increase  the  duties  10  per  cent  on  imports  brought  in  foreign  vessels 
not  British  the  proposition  would  affect  about  one-tenth  of  our  British 
imports,  until  British  vessels  in  a  month  or  two  supplied  the  places 
vacated  by  German,  French,  and  other  foreign  ships.  American  ships 
in  competition  with  British  in  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  would 
be  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  at  present. 

The  direct  trade  with  Germany,  as  shown  by  the  figures  above, 
would  be  similarlv  affected.  At  tne  other  extreme  stand  countries  to 
the  south,  like  Brazil.  During  the  fiscal  year  1903  no  Brazilian  vassels 
entered  the  United  States  from  Brazil,  and  American  tonnage  entering 
was  only  13,443  net  tons.  A  proposition  to  increase  duties  on  imports 
from  Brazil  (chiefly  on  the  free  list),  if  borne  b^  other  than  American 
or  Brazilian  vessels,  would  be  tantamount  to  increasing  duties  on  all 
imports  from  that  country  until  shipping  had  readjusted  itself  to  the 
new  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  duties  on  imports  from  Brazil, 
if  carried  in  American  or  Brazilian  vessels,  were  reduced,  say  5  or 
10  per  cent,  there  would  be  no  immediate  effect  on  shipping,  because 
American  and  Brazilian  vessels  can  bring  little  except  free  goods  from 
Brazil.  As  long  as  coffee  and  rubber,  our  principal  imports  from 
Brazil,  are  on  the  free  list  the  form  of  discrimination  mentioned  could 
not  be  effective. 

Our  principal  imports  on  the  free  list  come  from  countries  which 
build  or  own  very  lew  ships.  Thus  94  per  cent  of  our  imports  from 
Central  America  during  1903  were  on  the  free  list,  82  per  cent  of 
imports  from  South  America,  and  from  Brazil  alone  97  per  cent,  and 
from  Asia  57  per  cent.  Three-fourths  in  value  of  our  free  importa- 
tions are  included  in  the  nine  articles  following,  which  are  in  the  main 
produced  by  countries  having  little  shipping  of  their  own. 
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Articles. 


Coffee 

SUk,  unmanufactured 

Hides  and  Fkins,  raw,  not  eleewliere  specified 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  elsewnere  specified 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses,  unmanufactured 

Tin,  in  bars,  blocks,  pigs,  or  grain  or  granulated 

Copper,  unmanufactured 

Tea 

Total 


Values,  1903. 


•59,207, 
60,012, 
41,885, 
89,601, 
82,625, 
32,114, 
23,618, 
20,844, 
15,892, 


173.72 
251.00 
677. 31 
172.66 
513.39 
898.50 
857.00 
069.87 
065.06 


315,101,568.63 


The  proposition  to  restrict  trade  from  southern  countries  to  the  United 
States  to  American  and  national  vessels  would  practically  restrict  the 
trade  to  American  vessels,  unless  those  countries  extend  their  reg- 
isters of  shipping  so  as  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  European  tonnage 
under  their  respective  national  flags.  Their  present  registry  laws  are 
not  material  in  the  consideration  of  our  policy,  for  they  would  necessa- 
rily be  changed  to  jneet  the  new  situation.  So  far  as  our  facilities  for 
transportation  by  sea  are  concerned,  the  eflfect  of  either  form  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  flag  must  be  examined  in  detail,  country  by  country, 
and  colony  by  colony,  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  policy.  Its  effects 
on  the  shipping  of  other  nations  in  trade  with  the  United  States  directly 
from  the  home  country  or  indirectly  from  other  countries  is  more 
readily  evident  from  the  following*  table,  showing  the  tonnage  under 
foreign  flags  in  trade  with  the  United  States  whic^  entered  direct  from 
ports  under  that  flaff  or  indirect  from  other  foreign  ports.  (The  word 
"indirect"  is  used  here  throughout  in  the  sense  that  the  foreign  ves- 
sel does  not  enter  from  one  of  its  nation's  or  colonies'  ports.  In 
the  ordinary  sense  its  voyage  may  have  been  direct,  as,  for  example, 
a  Norwegian  vessel  regularly  in  trade  between  (}uba  and  the  United 
States.) 

BecapihiUUion  by  nationality. 


American 


Austrian... 

Belgian 

Briflsh 

Chilean.... 

Cuban 

Danish 

Dominican 

Dutch 

French 

German  . . . 
Honduran . 

Italian 

Japanese  . . 
Mexican... 
Norwegian 
Peruvian  . . 
Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish . . . 
Uruguayan 


Nationality. 


Total  foreign 

Total  American  and  foreign 


Direct. 


1, 


44,672 

168,067 

022,539 

5,439 

101,607 

149,285 

49 

547,462 

340,739 

937,793 

218 

319,723 

91,554 

1,639 

7,822 


40,697 

377 

157,207 

1,190 


Indirect. 


15,927,939 


92,427 

125,672 

3,769,961 

7,872 

35,800 

235,567 


203,647 
288,773 
983,  »i9 


217,340 

61,670 

152 

1,651,670 

417 

8,946 

60,044 

348,389 

62,469 

24,437 


8,269,142 


Total. 


6,906,682 


137,099 

283,789 

15,882,490 

13,811 

137,327 

384,802 

49 

751,099 

629, 512 

2,921,742 

218 

637,063 

143,224 

1,791 

1, 659, 492 

417 

49,648 

60,421 

605,546 

63,659 

24,487 


24,187,081 


31,098,668 
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Practically  all  Norwegian  tonnage  enters  the  United  States  from 
other  countries  than  Norwaj%  and  would  be  subject  to  as  great  disabil- 
ities under  a  limited  method  of  discrimination  as  under  the  compre- 
hensive scheme.  About  one-fourth  of  British  tonnage,  one-thira  of 
German,  and  two-thirds  of  Spanish  enter  the  United  SSites  from  other 
than  their  national  ports. 

Even  the  very  full  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  do  not  show 
precisely  the  extent  to  which  vessels  under  a  given  flag  carry  the 
products  of  their  own  countn^  exclusively.  To  a  considerable  extent 
a  cargo  imported  into  the  United  States  consists  of  the  products  of 
several  countries,  especially  in  the  case  of  vessels  arriving  from 
Europe.  Thus  the  table  of  imports,  by  countries  of  origin,  mto  the 
United  States  shows  that  American  vessels  carried  $19,270,006  French 

{pods  into  the  United  States.     In  fact,  American  vessels  took  on  very 
ittle  of  this  cargo  at  French  ports. 

The  stay  of  American  steamers  at  Cherbourg  is  only  long  enough  to 
take  on  or  discharge  passengers.  The  French  cargoes  are  taken  on  at 
Antwerp  or  Southampton,  together  with  Belgian,  Russian,  German, 
British,  and  other  European  products.  Similar  conditions,  of  course, 
exist  in  other  cases.  Ihe  information  at  hand  does  not  enable  the 
Bureau  to  offer  any  suggestions  of  possible  effects  of  a  limited  dis- 
crimination policy  based  on  the  nationality  of  the  cargo  as  well  as  of 
the  ship.  All  the  foregoing  statements  have  been  based  on  the  assump- 
tion for  the  time  being  that  all  other  nations  would  consent  to  a  read- 
justment of  shipping  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  such 
nations  precisely  as  we  might  wish  to  have  it  readjusted  for  our  own 
benefit.  It  is  quite  improbable  that  other  nations  would  refrain  from 
legislation  on  tne  same  subject  from  their  own  several  points  of  view 
of  their  interests. 

DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  SAIL  VESSELS  IN   THE  COASTING  TRADE. 

Heavy  pilotage  charges  or  license  fees  are  imposed  on  American 
sail  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  in  ports  from  Virginia  to  Texas, 
inclusive.  American  steam  vessels  in  tne  same  trade  are  exempt  from 
such  charges.  The  discrimination  is  severeh'^  felt,  and  it  has  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  retard  American  sail  tonnage.  While  the  charges 
are  imposed  under  State  laws,  the  discrimination  arises  from  section 
51  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1871.  Among  other 
things  that  section  (incorporated  as  section  4444  in  the  fievised 
Statutes)  provided: 

And  no  State  or  municipal  government  shall  impose  upon  pilots  of  steam  vessels 
herein  provided  for  any  obligation  to  procure  a  State  or  other  license  in  addition  to 
that  issued  by  the  United  States,  nor  other  regulation  which  will  impede  such  pilots 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  required  by  this  act;  nor  shall  any  pilot  charges 
be  levied  by  any  such  authority  upon  any  steamer  piloted  as  herein  provided. 

When  this  act  was  passed  thirty-three  years  ago  the  inspection  sys- 
tem applied  only  to  steam  vessels,  and  Congress  may  have  deemed 
steam  vessels  deserving  of  the  special  encouragement  involved  in  the 
exemption  from  State  pilotage  charges.  On  June  30,  1871,  our 
enrolled  tonnage  comprised  903,543  tons  steam  and  1,901,731  tons  sail. 
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On  the  30th  of  last  June  it  comprised  3,004,928  tons  steam  and  2,278,861 
tons  sail.  Steam  has  increased  over  200  per  cent,  sail  only  20  per  cent 
in  enrolled  tonnage.  Since  1898  the  Government  inspection  system  has 
been  extended  so  as  partially  to  include  the  sail  fleet.  Such  burdens  as 
the  inspection  sj^stem  may  entail  have  been  imposed  on  the  sail  fleet. 
The  correspondmg  benefits  remain  to  be  bestowed  by  Congress.  In  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  for  some  years  past  arguments  for  the  removal 
of  this  discrimination  have  been  set  forth  at  some  length.  (Report  for 
1895,  pp.  45-^7;  1896,  pp.  31-32;  1897,  pp.  45-46;  1898,  p.  62;  1899, 
p.  89;  1900,  p.  60;  1901,  p.  65;  1902,  p.  64;  1903,  p.  46.) 

The  conditions  of  foreign  trade  aflford  only  steadily  diminishing  op- 
portunities for  American  sail  vessels,  and  the  sail  fleet  must  more  and 
more  be  confined  to  domestic  transportation.  The  sail  fleet  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve  personnel  for  national  defense.  As 
an  original  proposition,  it  seems  that  Congress  could  well  enact  a  law 
giving  to  sail  vessels,  when  piloted  by  oflScers  whose  competency  has 
been  tested  by  Federal  examination,  exemption  from  State  pilotage 
charges.  It  is  the  best  form  of  relief  practicable.  The  constitution- 
ality of  the  present  Virginia  law  has  been  called  into  question,  and  argu- 
ment in  the  case  (Abram  P.  Thompson,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  Joseph  J. 
Darden)  will  probably  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  during  January,  1905.  If  the  Virginia  State  law  is  constitu- 
tional, the  discrimination  created  by  Congress  in  1871  will  none  the 
less  call  for  remedy.   The  passage  of  the  following  bill  is  recommended: 

[S.  2260,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session.] 
A  BILL  to  remove  discriminations  against  American  sailing  vessels  In  the  coasting  trade. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  forty -four  hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  be,  and  is  hereb}^,  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following:  ''Whenever 
the  master  or  mate  of  a  sailing  vessel  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  coastwise 
trade  claiming  to  be  a  skillful  pilot  offers  himself  for  a  license,  the  inspectors  shall 
make  diligent  inauiry  as  to  his  character  and  merits,  and  if  satisfied  from  personal 
examination  of  tne  applicant,  with  the  proof  that  he  offers,  that  he  possesses  the 
rec^uisite  knowledge  and  skill,  and  is  trustworthy  and  faithful,  they  shall  grant  him 
a  license  for  the  term  of  five  years  to  pilot  any  such  vessel  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  the  license;  but  such  license  shall  be  suspended  or  revoked  upon  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  negligence,  unskillfulness,  inattention  to  the  duties  of  his  station, 
intemperance,  or  the  willful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  forty-four  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be, 
and  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

**  Sec.  4444.  No  State  or  municipal  government  shall  impose  upon  pilots  of  vessels 
any  obligation  to  procure  a  State  or  other  license  in  addition  to  that  issued  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  regulation  which  will  impede  such  pilots  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  required  by  this  title;  nor  shall  any  pilot  charges  be  levied  by  any 
such  authority  upon  any  vessel  piloted  as  provided  by  this  title,  nor  upon  any  vessel  of 
the  United  States  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade  being  towed  into  or  out  of  any  port 
of  the  United  States  by  a  vessel  under  command  of  a  pilot  licensed  for  such  port  unHer 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  bo  case  shall  the  fees  charged  for  the  pilotage 
of  any  vessel  exceed  the  customary  or  le^lly  establibhed  rates  in  the  State  where 
the  same  is  peHormed.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  constnied  to  annul  or  affect 
any  regulation  established  by  the  laws  of  any  State  requiring  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  a  port  in  any  such  State  other  than  coastwise  vessels  to  take  a  pilot  duly 
licensed  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of  such  State  or  of  a  State  situate  upon  the  watere 
of  such  State." 

Sec.  3.  That  section  forty-two  hundre<l  and  thirty-seven  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

**8bc.  4237.  No  regulations  or  provisions  shall  be  adopted  by  any  State  which  shall 
make  any  discrimination  in  the  rate  of  pilotage  or  half  pilotage  between  vessels  sail- 
ing between  the  ports  of  one  State  and  vessels  sailing  between  the  ports  of  different 
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StatcsR)  or  any  discrimination  against  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  machin- 
ery or  sail,  or  against  national  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  all  existing  regula- 
tions or  provisions  making  any  such  discrimination  are  annulled  and  abrogated." 
Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  six  months  after  its  passage. 

REMOVAL  OF  DERELICTS. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1903  stated: 

The  creation  of  a  department  chai^^ed  with  the  duty  of  promoting  shipping  affords 
the  opportunity  for  practical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  derelicts.  The  need  of  such 
legislation  was  pointed  out  by  the  Washington  International  Marine  Conference  of 
I^.  Efforts  to  secure  an  international  agreement  for  the  marking  and  destruction 
of  these  menaces  to  navigation  have  failed,  and  naturally,  because  derelicts  are  chiefly 
Amei  lean  wooden  schooners,  lumber  laden.  Hitherto  efforts  to  secure  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  derelicts  have  been  prosecuted  in  a  desultory  fashion,  chiefly  because 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  was  divided  between  the  Treasury  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, or,  properly  speaking,  was  lodged  with  neither  Department  If  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  ultimately  to  vest  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  I^bor  with 
authority  over  all  matters  relating  to  merchant  shipping  and  seamen,  effective  legis- 
lation for  the  destruction  or  removal  of  derelicts  will  not  be  difficult  to  frame  and 
enforce. 

In  substantial  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  the 
following  bill  (S.  2262,  introduced  by  Senator  Frye)  was  passed  bv  the 
Senate  on  January  27,  1904,  favorably  repoi*ted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  April  15, 1904,  and  now 
holds  a  place  on  the  House  Calendar  which  will  admit  of  early  action  at 
the  commg  session: 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  removal  or  destruction  of  derelicts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  ilie  Senate  and  House  of  RepreMotatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  detail  any  public 
vessel  to  remove  or  destroy  any  derelict  from  the  course  of  vessels  at  sea.  Any  pub- 
lic vessel  when  so  detailed  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  CJommerce 
and  Labor,  who  is  hereby  directed  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  act.  The  expense  of  enforcing  this  section  shall  be  borne  out  of  the  receipts 
from  duties  on  tonnage,  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  construction,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  of  a  steam  vessel  especially  fitted  for  and  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  removing  or  destroying  derelicts  from  tlie  course  of  vessels  at  sea. 
Such  vessel  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  one  month  after  its  passage. 

The  reasons  for  the  bill  are  stated  in  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

So  far  as  the  Bureau  is  advised  the  measure  is  favored  by  practically 
all  the  maritime  interests  of  the  country  which  have  considered  the 
subject.  Thus  far  the  bill  has  met  no  opposition.  On  the  score  of 
jurisdiction  the  removal  of  derelicts  is  a  matter  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  which  has  general  charge  of  merchant  shipping, 
rather  than  for  the  Treasury  Department,  charged  with  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  revenues,  or  the  Navy  Department,  charged  with 
the  national  defense  by  sea. 

Tonnage  taxes  are  a  peculiarly  appropriate  fund  from  which  to 
def  my  the  cost  of  removing  derelicts.  Over  nine-tenths  of  our  receipts 
from  tonnage  last  year  came  from  vessels  under  foreign  flags.    The 
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removal  of  derelicts  is  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  as  well  as  American 
shipping,  while  the  marine  hospitals,  especial^  in  the  Interior,  which 
are  mamtained  from  tonnage  taxes,  are  almost  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  American  seamen. 

LIGHTS  ON   FISHING  VESSELS. 

The  article  governing  lights  on  fishing  vessels  in  the  Revised  Inter- 
national Rules  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea  has  not  yet  taken  final 
form.  The  British  proposition  on  the  subject,  prepared  December 
29,  1903,  was  submitted  last  March  to  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
eight  powers  specially  interested.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  negoti- 
ations will  be  nnally  concluded  in  time  to  permit  the  submission  to 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  of  a  bill  to  supply  this  article  in  the 
international  rules.  The  Bureau  has  laid  the  Bntish  proposition  before 
the  American  delerates  to  the  International  Marine  Conference,  and 
has  taken  steps  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  this 
country. 

REMISSION   OF   FINES,  PENALTIES,  AND  FORFEITURES. 

On.e  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  second  session  of  the  First  Congress 
was  an  act  "to  provide  for  mitigating  or  remitting  the  forfeitures 
and  penalties  accruing  under  the  revenue  laws  in  certain  cases  therein 
mentioned."  At  the  first  session  and  early  in  the  second  session  Con- 
gress had  passed  laws  relating  to  commerce  in  the  several  foims  of 
regulating  vessels,  exports,  and  imports,  certain  provisions  of  which 
imposed  penalties  on  owners  and  masters  of  vessels.  The  experience 
of  six  months  between  the  first  and  second  sessions  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced Congress  that  the  full  imposition  of  each  penalty  in  each  case 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  penal  provisions  were 
designed,  and  that  "  without  willful  negligence'  the  innocent  might  be 
made  to  suffer  under  laws  designed  with  a  quite  different  intent. 
Accordingly  the  following  act  was  passed  and  appro vexl  May  26, 1790: 

Chap.  XII.  AN  ACT  to  provide  for  mitigating  or  remitting  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  accruing 

under  the  revenue  laws,  in  certain  cases  herein  mentioned. 

Section  I.  Beil  enacted  f/y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  whenever  any  person  who  now  is,  or  hereafter 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  or  interestecl  in  any  vessel,  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  or  other  thing  which  may  be  subject  to  seizure  and  ferfeit- 
nre,  by  force  of  the  laws  of  the  Unit^  States  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter 
exist,  for  collecting  duties  of  impost  and  tonnage,  and  for  regulating  the  coasting 
trade,  shall  prefer  his  petition  to  the  judge  of  the  district  in  which  such  fine,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  may  have  accrued,  trulv  and  particularly  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  and  shall  pray  that  tne  same  may  be  mitigat^  or  remitted;  the 
said  jud^  shall  inquire  in  a  summary  manner  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
first  causing  reasonable  notice  to  be  given  to  the  person  or  persons  claiming  such 
fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  and  to  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  such  district, 
that  each  may  have  an  opportunitv  of  showing  cause  against  the  mitigation  or 
remission  thereof;  and  shall  cause  the  facts  which  shall  appear  upon  such  inquiry 
to  be  stated  and  annexed  to  the  petition  and  direct  their  transmission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  thereupon  have  power  to  miti- 
gate or  remit  sach  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  or  any  part  thereof,  if  in  his  opinion 
the  same  was  incurred  without  wilful  negligence  or  any  intention  of  fraud,  and  to 
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ilirect  the  prosecution,  if  any  shall  have  l)een  instituted  for  the  recovery  thereof,  to 
veafie  and  be  discontinued,  upon  Huch  terms  or  conditions  as  he  may  deem  reasonable 
and  just:  (a)  ]*ror\ded.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con8true<i  to  affect  the 
right  or  claim  of  any  person,  to  that  part  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  incurred 
by  breach  of  either' of  the  laws  aforesaid,  which  such  person  may  be  entitled  to  by 
virtue  of  the  said  laws,  in  cases  where  a  prosecution  has  been  commenced,  or  infor- 
mation has  been  given  before  the  passing  of  this  act;  the  amount  of  which  right  and 
claim  shall  t>e  assessed  and  valued  by  the  judge  of  the  district  in  a  summarv  manner. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  continue  and  be  in  force  until 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

Approved  May  26,  1790.     (1  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  122.) 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1797,  Congress  extended  the  act  quoted  so  as 
to  include 

any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  have  incurred  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  dis- 
ability, or  shall  have  been  interested  in  any  vessel,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
which  shall  have  been  subject  to  any  seizure,  forfeiture,  or  disability,  by  force  of 
any  present  or  future  law  of  the  United  States,  for  the  laying,  levying,  or  collecting 
any  duties  or  taxes,  or  by  force  of  any  present  or  future  act,  concerning  the  register- 
ing and  recording  of  ships  or  vessels,  or  any  act  concerning  the  enrolling  and  licens- 
ing ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,  and  for  regulating 
the  same. 

The  principle  of  these  early  acts  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
authority  bestowed  was  exercised  seem  to  have  mot  the  approbation 
of  Congress,  for  the  authority  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time 
by  subsequent  legislation.  To  recite  all  these  acts  is  unnecessary,  but 
one  change  in  method  may  be  noted.  Much  of  our  earlier  legislation 
in  which  money  penalties  were  imposed  was  based  on  the  inrormer's 
and  moiety  systems,  under  which  the  informer  against  the  oflfender 
received  one-naif  the  penalty.  As  those  who  detected  such  oflfenses 
were  often  officers  of  tne  customs,  for  obvious  reasons  judicial  inquiry 
into  facts  was  desimble  in  applications  to  the  Secretary  for  remission. 

The  informer  and  moiety  systems  fell  into  disrepute  in  1871-72, 
partly  through  the  Jayne  disclosures,  and  are  now  virtually  dead  let- 
ters, even  in  the  cnses  in  which  they  are  retained  in  the  language  of 
some  statutes.  The  early  need  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Federal  judge  pre- 
liminar}^  to  action  by  the  Secretary  on  remission  cases  thus  no  longer 
exists,  and  Congress  has  recognized  the  fact  in  the  legislation  of  the 
past  thirty  3'ears  on  the  subject.  The  collectors  of  customs  are  the 
officers  through  whom  the  Government  conducts  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  its  dealings  with  merchant  vessels,  and  are  the  natuml  officers 
through  whom  the  facts  in  any  application  for  remission  may  be 
obtained  directly  from  witnesses.  As  the  principal  responsible  officer 
of  the  Government  at  seaports  the  collector  of  customs  is  a  carefully 
chosen  man  who  has  passea  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  President  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Later  legislation  accordingly  has  not 
required  the  inquiry  by  the  United  States  district  judge.  The  inquiry 
is  in  fact  generally  conducted  by  the  collector  of  customs,  who  transmits 
the  petition  and  facts  appearing  on  his  inquiry,  with  or  without  a 
recommendation,  to  the  Department.  The  authority  for  remission 
now  invoked  most  frequently,  besides  the  early  acts  already  referred 
to,  which,  as  amended  are  consolidated  in  sections  5292-5293,  Revised 
Statutes,  are  section  5294,  as  amended  December  15,  1894,  March  2, 
1896,  and  February  14,  1903,  which  reads: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may,  upon  application  therefor,  remit  or 
miti^te  any  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  provided  for  in  laws  relating  to  vessels  or  dis- 
contmue  any  prosecution  to  recover  penalties  or  relating  to  forfeitures  denounced  in 
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such  laws,  excepting  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  of  removal  from  office,  upon 
such  terms  as  he,  in  his  discretion,  shall  think  proper;  and  all  rights  grantea  to 
informers  by  such  laws  shall  be  held  subject  to  the  Secretary's  powers  of  remission, 
except  in  cases  where  the  claims  of  any  informer  to  the  share  of  any  penalty  shall 
have  been  determined  by  a  iourt  of  competent  jurisdiction  prior  to  the  application 
for  the  remission  of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture;  and  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority 
to  ascertain  the  facts  upon  all  such  applications  in  such  manner  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  deem  proper. 

and  section  26  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  as  amended  by  section  10 
of  the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  as  follows: 

Whenever  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  exaction,  or  chaige  arising  under  the  laws 
relating  to  vessels  or  seamen  has  been  paid  to  any  collector  of  customs  or  consular 
officer,  and  application  has  been  made  within  one  year  from  such  payment  for  the 
refunding  or  remission  of  the  same,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  if  on 
investigation  he  finds  that  such  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  exaction,  or  charge  was 
illegallv,  improperly,  or  excessively  imposed,  shall  have  the  power,  either  before  or 
after  the  same  nas  been  covered  into  tne  Treasury,  to  refund  so  much  of  such  fine, 
penalty,  forfeiture,  exaction,  or  charge  as  he  may  think  proper,  from  any  moneys  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

PENALTY  GASES  DURING  THE   FISCAL  YEAR. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  first  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  Labor  has  been  empowered  to  act 
upon  applications  for  the  mitigation  or  remission  of  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures,  706  such  applications  have  been  reviewed  and  forwarded, 
with  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  to  the  head  of  the 
Department  for  his  consideration  and  action.  The  cases  have  com- 
prised violations  or  alleged  violations  of  64  sections  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  or  of  acts  passed  since  1874.  In  the  consideration  of  such 
cases  other  statutes,  of  course,  are  involved.  The  penalties  range 
from  the  forfeiture  of  a  vessel,  its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo, 
involving  very  large  sums,  to  a  penalty  of  $10.  Where  feasible,  these 
cases  have  been  classed  in  the  following  statement  according  to  the 
statute  alleged  to  have  been  violated,  all  laws  of  which  over  10  viola- 
tions were  reported  being  stated  under  a  sepamte  head.  The  miscel- 
laneous column  of  94  cases  involves  29  statutes  alleged  to  have  been 
violated  less  than  ten  times,  with  one  exception,  mentioned  later.  The 
applications  for  remission  are  also  stated  accoixiing  to  the  collector  or 
surveyor  of  customs  who  reported  the  case.  In  the  case  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States  such  reports  are  usually  made  by  the  collector  of  tJie 
port  at  which  the  vessel  is  documented.  These  returns  are  based  on  the 
date  of  the  Department's  action.  The  table  on  page  698  shows  the 
applications  for  remission  acted  upon  by  the  Seci*etary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  classified  as  described. 
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STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION  LAWS. 

There  have  been  184  applications  for  remission  of  penalties  under 
Title  LII  of  the  Revisea  Statutes,  Regulation  of  Steam  Vessels,  and 
acts  amending  or  supplementing  that  title.  Each  case  can  be  estimated 
only  on  a  full  statement  of  all  tne  facts,  and  the  complete  correspond- 
ence would  fill  over  300  printed  pages.  Following,  however,  is  an 
outline  of  the  applications  by  inspection  districts: 

PIBST  DISTRICT. 

The  first  steamboat-inspection  district  comprises  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  1,230  vessels  were  inspected  by 
the  officers  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  in  this  district.  The 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  J  une  30,  lOOi,  is  not  at  hand,  but  pre- 
sumably the  number  of  vessels  inspected  was  no  less. 

San  Francisco, — ^One  licensed  master's  papers  qualified  him  for  ves- 
sels under  100  tons,  while  his  was  137  tons.  As  ner  houses  and  sides 
had  been  removed,  the  vessel,  if  remeasured,  would  probably  have 
been  under  100  tons. 

Port  Tovmsend. — ^The  disaster  to  the  steamer  GlaUam  in  January  was 
followed  by  an  oral  inquiry  from  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  f  uget 
Sound  district  whether  he  could  employ  the  officers  of  the  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service  in  examining  the  vessels  in  his  district.  He  was  advised 
orally  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  inspection  laws  manifestly  con- 
templated the  report  to  him  of  anv  violation  of  those  laws  by  any  per- 
son, whether  or  not  connected  with  any  branch  of  the  Federal  service. 
Over  one-third  of  all  the  violations  of  the  steamboat-inspection  laws 
during  the  whole  fiscal  year  past  for  the  whole  country  which  were 
reported  on  applications  for  remission  or  mitigation  of  penalties  came 
from  the  Puget  Sound  district,  and  of  the  65  cases  thus  reported,  52  were 
based  on  reports  of  the  revenue-cutter  officers.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  the  steamboat  inspectors  did  not  report  any  violations  of  law  to 
the  collectors  of  customs  of  the  first  district,  and  in  the  entire  country 
reported  61  cases  to  collectors.  If  the  total  number  of  fine  cases 
reported  were  a  test  of  the  adequacy  of  inspection  and  of  safety  of 
navigation,  then  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  steam  ves- 
sels were  less  heeded  on  Puget  Sound  than  anywhere  else  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  condition  prevailed  in  the  months  following  the  ClaUam 
disaster,  which  is  highly  improbable. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  officers  referred  to  seems  to  have  been  most 
minute.  From  the  fact  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  law  and  regu- 
lation was  reported,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  all  the  essential 
appliances  for  safety  of  life  on  board  must  have  been  critically  exam- 
ined. Thus  one  vessel  was  reported  because  it  did  not  have  on  board 
the  prescribed  number  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  steamboat 
inspection  laws  (34,222),  and  another  vessel  (35,859)  was  short  one  copy 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Road.  That  the  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  the 
life-saving  appliances,  the  lights,  and  other  apparatus  prescribed  for 
safe  navigation  were  on  board  these  vessels  and  in  legal  condition  may 
be  assumed,  for  it  is  not  credible  that  an  officer  designated  to  inspect 
a  vessel  to  insure  the  safety  of  those  on  board  would  overlook  these 
appliances  and  report  solely  on  the  number  and  condition  of  pamphlets,  ■ 
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placards,  and  papers,  which  are  only  tokens,  not  the  things  at  which 
inspection  aims.  .The  absence  of  one  as  much  as  of  the  other,  however, 
falls  under  the  statutory  penalt3\ 

As  stated,  52  cases  were  reported  to  the  collector  by  revenue-cutter 
officers  and  came  before  the. Department  on  application  for  remission, 
involving  102  violations  of  law  or  regulations.  In  no  case  was  a  vas- 
sel  reported  with  insufficient  life-preservers  or  illegally  defective  life- 
preservers.  Probably,  therefore,  there  were  enough  of  these  and  in 
E roper  condition.  There  were  no  repoiis  against  hose.  In  27  cases,, 
owever,  the  notices  of  how  to  put  on  life-preservers  were  not  posted 
in  the  dining  saloon,  smoking  room,  soci^  hall,  etc.,  though  posted 
as  a  rule  in  the  staterooms  where  life-preservers  usually  are  kept. 
That  the  printed  instructions  for  the  use  of  life-preservers  in  nearl}- 
every  case  were  displayed  seems  clear  from  the  testimony,  but  that 
they  were  not  posted  according  to  regulation  is  even  clearer,  and  the 
inspecting  officers  did  their  manifest  duty  in  reporting  these  violations. 
In  9  cases  boat  or  fire  drills  or  both  were  not  entered  on  the  ship's 
logs,  though  it  was  claimed  they  had  usually  been  held  when  weather 
permitted.  In  1  case  (35478^  no  boat  drill  had  been  held,  but  the  owner 
stated  that  his  entire  crew,  including  engineer,  consisted  of  but  5  men, 
and  he  had  not  supposed  a  boat  drill  necessary.  The  vessel  is  98  gross 
tons.  In  12  cases  some  of  the  axes,  oars,  and  buckets  were  not  marked 
with  the  vessel's  name,  and  in  5  cases  the  cubic  contents  of  lifeboats 
were  not  marked  according  to  regulation. 

On  16  vessels  one  or  more  axes  or  buckets  were  found  out  of  place  or 
missing  when  the  officer  boarded  the  vessel.  These  inspections  were 
not  made  on  the  annual  date,  but  without  notice  b}^  the  boarding  offi- 
cer, whose  duty  was  to  report  conditions  as  he  found  them.  In 
most  cases  the  whereabouts  of  the  missing  articles  or  the  reason  they 
were  out  of  place  was  shown  later.  No  vessel  was  reported  for  lack 
of  lifeboats  or  rafts,  and  in  only  1  case  (35346)  were  lifeboats  reported 
in  bad  condition.  In  8  cases  the  life  lines  on  one  or  more  lifeboats 
were  lacking  or  not  in  place;  in  5  cases  the  davits,  falls,  or  guys  were 
reported,  3  plugs  were  missing,  and  in  3  cases  lifeboats  were  one  or 
two  oars  short.  In  practically  all  of  these  cases  the  question  is  not  of 
adequate  supply,  for  which  the  owner  should  be  held  responsible,  but 
of  displacement  or  loss  of  single  articles  where  responsibilit}'^  for  con- 
ditions naturally  rests  on  the  officers.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  steam- 
boat regulatione  (par.  16,  p.  70)  provide  that  the  licensed  officer  may 
be  suspended  if  the  circumstances  warrant.  Such  action  does  not  come 
before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  even  on  review.  As  a 
legitimate  penalty  for  violations  of  law  of  the  general  nature  of  those 
described,  it  is  considered  in  applications  for  the  mitigation  of  penalties 
on  the  owner. 

Five  vessels  were  reported,  however,  for  having  no  spare  tiller  or 
relieving  tackle,  4  for  lack  of  ladders  or  stairs  to  the  boat  deck,  1  for 
no  chain  cable  (had  a  rope  cable),  and  1  for  no  side-rope  gangway  for 
passengers.  In  some  oi  these  cases  the  vessel  had  passed  annual 
inspection  without  the  absence  being  noted.  It  is  not  practicable  in 
the  limits  of  space  and  time  available  to  give  all  the  details  of  these 
cases.  They  snow,  however,  the  general  results  of  an  inquiry,  by 
officers  trained  to  sea  service,  which  must  have  been  searching  in  view 
of  the  disaster  which  so  shortly  preceded  it.  The  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  these  applications  was  taken  in  each  case  on  the  recommenda- 
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tionof  the  collector  of  customs,  who  had  shown  special  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  on  the  consideration  that  in  most 
cases  another  and  more  just  remedy  is  provided  when  there  was  neglect. 

Besides  the  62  cases  outlined,  based  on  revenue-cutter  oflicers' 
reports,  13  other  violations  were  reported.  Four  sail  vessels  on  entry 
were  without  licensed  American  mates  because  they  could  not  get  them 
at  Shanghai  and  the  outports  of  Honolulu,  where  the  mates  left.  One 
vessel's  engineer  was  without  a  Puget  Sound  license  (he  had  a  New 
York  license  for  larger  vessels).  One  vessel  was  1  fireman  short  of 
the  number  prescribed  by  the  local  inspectors.  The  Attorney-General 
has  held  that  local  inspectors  can  not  lawfully  prescribe  the  number  of 
firemen.  One  vessel  was  without  a  licensed  pilot.  Two  launches  with- 
out passenger  certificates  carried  some  men  to  work  on  dredges  belong- 
ing to  the  company  owning  them.  One  vessel,  usually  in  the  freight 
business,  neglectea  to  make  up  a  passenger  list  when  carrying  passen- 
gers. One  steamer  carried  42  passengers  beyond  the  number  per- 
mitted in  its  certificate  from  St.  Michael  on  its  last  trip  at  the  request 
of  the  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  that  point  so  that  these  people 
would  not  have  to  winter  on  the  island.  One  vessel,  carrying  two 
cases  of  metallic  rifle  cartridges,  was  reported  for  carrying  gunpowder. 
One  vessel  carried  an  excess  of  passengers  from  Seattle  to  the  Bremer- 
ton Navy- Yard.  The  owners  claimed  that  they  supposed  the  rale  of 
the  passenger  act  of  1882,  by  which  2  children  under  8  years  count 
as  one  person,  applied  to  their  trade. 

The  65  fine  cases  at  Port  Townsend  during  the  year  have  been  briefly 
outlined  for  several  reasons: 

First.  Because  the  large  number  of  such  cases  reported  would  con- 
vey the  impression  of  lax  observance  of  law  by  owners  unless  the  facts 
are  stated.  The  collector  of  customs  at  that  port  has  given  force  to 
section  4496,  Revised  Statutes,  reading: 

Sec.  4496.  All  collectors  or  other  officers  of  the  customs  and  all  inspectors  within 
the  several  districts  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title  (R.  S.  439^-4500)  against 
all  steamers  arriving  and  departing. 

Second.  The  action  of  the  Department  in  mitigating  many  of  these 
penalties  to  nominal  amounts  may  be  misunderstood  unless  an  outline 
of  the  cases  be  given,  and  that  misunderstanding  become  some  time  the 
pretext  by  which  lax  inspection  or  no  inspection  at  all  of  the  real  life- 
saving  and  fire-ex tinguisning  apparatus  may  be  justified. 

Astoria  and  Alaska. — Only  nine  other  applications  for  remission  of 
penalties  for  violations  of  these  laws  were  received  from  the  first 
steamboat-inspection  district.  At  Astoria  one  steamer  did  not  show 
two  copies  of  the  pamphlet  containing  the  steamboat  laws  and  one  8ail 
vessel  navigated  under  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection.  She  could 
not  be  inspected  by  the  local  inspectors,  being  at  Shanghai  at  the  time. 
At  Honolulu  the  license  of  the  master  of  a  sail  vessel  was  indorsed  as  to 
his  qualifications.  He  should  have  had  a  separate  paper  to  the  same 
effect.  One  launch  at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  navigated  without  a  licensed  engi- 
neer. He  was  ill  and  a  substitute  could  not  be  found  there.  The 
inspectors  visit  Hawaii  only  for  a  brief  time  each  year.  From  Alaska 
(Sitka- Juneau)  one  case  was  reported  of  an  improperly  licensed  engineer. 
He  was  licensed  for  a  60-ton  vessel  and  this  vessel  was  76  tons.  One 
licensed  mate  was  discharged  for  cause,  and  his  substitute's  license 
covered  Puget  Sound  waters  but  not  Alaskan  waters.  One  vessel  was 
without  a  licensed  pilot,  though  the  master  was  licensed  and  the  small 
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vessel  was  used  only  as  a  tender  to  a  cannery.  The  steamer  Oorwiuy  on 
petition  of  the  mayor  and  common  council  of  Nome,  carried  passengers 
without  a  passenger  certificate  from  Alaska  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
One  British  vessel  was  reported,  through  the  United  States  consul,  for 
carrying  a  woman  who  was  a  stowaway  and  her  presence  aboard  not 
known  until  some  hours  after  departure. 

8BGOND   DISTRICT. 

The  second  district  embraces  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  rivers 
and  tributaries  between  Passama(}uoddv  Bay  and  Cape  Charles.  It 
includes  the  great  seaports  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
During  the  fiscal  vear  1903  in  this  district  3,284  vessels  were  inspected, 
or  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  number  inspected  in  the  country. 
Under  the  acts  of  August  7,  1882,  and  March  1,  1895,  foreign  vessels 
are  subject  to  certain  xequirements  of  the  inspection  laws.  In  this 
district  202  foreign  steamers  were  inspected  during  the  fiscal  year 
1903.  It  is  noted  tliat  only  one  foreign  steamer  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  has  come  before  the  Depai-tment  from  this  district  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  a  penalty  under  these  laws,  thouffh  under  other  laws  such  vessels 
are  applicants  for  mitigation.  Probably  from  this  fact  the  conclusion 
would  not  be  warrantedthat  foreign  vessels  are  better  able  to  stand  tests 
of  inspection  than  American  vessels,  for  during  the  fiscal  year  1903  the 
inspectors  of  steam  vessels  in  this  district  reported  to  collectors  of 
customs  only  17  violations,  and  during  1902  only  20  violations,  by 
American  vessels,  or  1  violation  to  about  every  175  vessels,  and  these 
violations  included  technicalities,  such  as  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
inspection,  etc.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have  been  60  penalty 
cases  reported  from  this  district  on  applications  for  remission  or  miti- 
gation. More  than  half  (37)  of  these  cases  have  been  reported  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York.  Recently  ^ou  inquired  about  such 
cases,  and  the  following  reply  to  your  inguiry  presents  the  salient 
features  of  each  fine  case  forwarded  from  New  York  for  the  past  four 
fiscal  years. 

Dbparthent  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Navigation, 

Washingtoriy  October  S4y  1904^ 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  note  of  October  20,  received  on  October  22,  and  my  reply 
of  October  22, 1  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  statement  showine  the  cases  in 
which  application  has  been  made  for  the  mitigation  or  remission  of  penalties  incurred 
under  Title  LII  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (Regulation  of  Steam  Vessels)  and  acts 
amendatory  thereto,  [such  cases  having  been]  forwarded  by  the  Collector  of  Customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  four  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1904,  Since 
Julv  1,  1903,  these  applications  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  before  that  date  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  advise  you  on  Saturday: 

**From  recollection  I  can  say  now  that  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  have  not 
involved  any  question  of  efficient  inspection  or  adequate  appliances  or  *  reform  of 
abuses.'  The  majority  of  cases,  as  I  recall  it,  turned  on  the  date  of  inspection,  a  tech- 
nical detail  of  minor  consequence  compared  with  the  efficiency  of  inspection  on  the 
Government's  part,  or  the  adequacy  of  appliances  on  the  owner's  part.  These  two 
last-mentioned  matters,  as  I  understand  it,  are  the  essentials  involved  in  the  Sloaim 
case,  and  these  matters  have  rarely  been  before  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  applications  for  remission  under  the  steam- 
boat laws  at  New  York." 
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There  have  been  85  applications,  which  may  be  claaeified  as  follows: 


Year  ended  June  30— 


1901 

1902 

190B 

1904 

Total 


NavigatinflT 

on  expired 

or  defective 

certificate, 

or  none  (not 

involving 

equipment 

Itself). 

Officers' 
qualifi- 
cations. 

Unlawful 
transpor- 
tation of 
passen- 
gers. 

Defect- 
ive 
equip- 
ment. 

2 
1 
1 

2 

4 

6 
23 
20 

4 
6 
8 
2 

2 
5 
3 
1 

53 

15 

11 

6 

Total. 


12 
18 
30 
25 


85 


Note.— The  few  cases  of  sail  vessels  under  the  act  of  December  21, 1898,  are  not  included,  as  they 
stand  on  a  different  plane.    If  desired  a  separate  report  can  be  made  of  them. 

Defective  equipment. — Only  six  cases,  based  on  defective  equipment,  have  been 
reported  from  New  York  on  application  for  remission,  during  four  years. 

In  (!ase  26092  there  was  no  hand  pump.  It  was  shown  that  the  vessel  had  a  steam 
tire  pump  of  much  greater  power; 

In  27732  two  station  bills  had  not  been  posted; 

In  31157  the  vessel  on  the  route  from  Newark  to  Coney  Island  had  no  Lyle  gim; 

In  33786  a  fusible  plug  used  was  not  of  the  type  registered  by  the  inspectors,  and 

In  35437  a  fusible  plug  lacking  was  purchased  and  put  aboard  as  soon  as  ice 
would  permit. 

In  only  one  case,  30049,  were  additional  life  preservers  required.  The  action  of 
the  Secretary,  with  the  recommendations  of  each  subordinate  oflBcer  who  consid- 
ered these  cases,  may  be  found  in  the  statement. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  Slocum  disaster,  on  reinspection  of  only  268  vessels 
at  New  York,  18  per  cent  of  the  fire  hose  and  18  per  cent  of  the  life  preservers  were 
found  defective. « 

I  am  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  why,  in  four  years,  no  penalty  case  of 
defective  fire  hose  was  reported  from  New  York,  only  one  case  where  more  life  pre- 
servers were  required  by  inspectors,  and  no  case  where  a  vessel  was  "navigated" 
with  defective  life  preservers. 

Officers'  qualifications. — Only  15  cases  of  officers  without  licenses  or  with  inadequate 
licenses  have  iJeen  reported  in  four  years,  and  in  only  one  of  these  cases  was  there  a 
question  of  the  man's  competency.  In  25969,  the  master  was  fined  for  employing 
an  engineer  with  inadequate  papers.  He  had  already  dismissed  the  man.  In  three 
cases  (28524  of  engineer,  29628  of  master  and  pilot,  and  33772  of  engineer)  the  men 
had  papers  qualifying  them  to  serve  on  ocean  steamers,  and  supposed  they  were 
thereoy  qualified  to  serve  on  smaller  vessels.     In  29628  the  collector  says: 

"  In  answer  to  the  charges  Captain  Crockett  stated  to  the  United  States  local  inspect- 
ors that  his  papers  cover  ocean  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  in  all  waters,  and 
he  supposed  that  they  covered  the  work  on  the  water  boat  Jimmy ^  and  he  therefore 
did  not  apply  for  any  special  pilot  papers."  The  water  boat //wmy  is  of  11  tons.  In 
27927  the  engineer's  papers  (acting  as  substitute  for  his  chief,  just  killed)  qualified 
him  for  a  175-ton  vessel,  but  the  vessel  was  of  178  tons.  In  31202  the  mate  had 
failed  to  put  his  license  in  the  glass  frame,  but  went  home  to  Brooklyn  and  got  it. 
In  28530  and  29231  an  extension  of  officer's  papers  to  the  Jersey  shore  was  granted 
when  the  deficiency  was  noted.  In  this  general  classification  has  been  included  for 
convenience  one  case,  27090,  where  one  engineer  instead  of  two  was  employed.  The 
Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  dated  September  17,  1903,  has  since  held  that  local 
inspectors  can  not  prescribe  in  a  vessel  s  certificate  of  inspection  the  number  of 
engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  to  be  carried. 

Unlawful  transportation  of  passengers. — Only  11  cases  of  the  unlawful  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  were  reported  in  four  years.  Of  these,  in  four  cases  (28266,  28268, 
28577,  and  32937)  vessels  without  certificates  according  to  law  or  regulation  were  tem- 
porarily employed  to  carry  workingmen  to  their  homes  in  emergencies  created  by 
labor  strikes.  The  complaints  came  from  the  strikers  or  those  in  sympathy  with 
them,  not  from  the  inspectors.  In  one  case,  28682,  a  freiglit  vessel  earned  passen- 
gers one  trip  to  supply  the  place  of  the  passenger  steamer,  which  had  broken  down. 


fl  [Note. — On  excursion  steamers,  where  life  is  most  at  stake,  the  special  commission 
reports  a  deficiency  in  life  preservers  of  33  per  cent  and  in  fire  hose  of  26  per  cent] 
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In  one  case  of  a  gasoline  vessel,  30765,  the  statute  cited  was  not  applicable,  and  the 
case  was  dismissed.  In  none  of  these  six  cases  was  there  any  question  of  peril  to 
life,  or  of  other  than  a  technical  violation  of  statute.  In  three  cases,  29123,  29124, 
and  34018,  passengers  were  carried  by  vessels  without  certificates  to  see  the  inter- 
national yacht  races,  and  penalties  were  imposed  by  the  Secretary  on  the  concurrent 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  and  the  Supervising  Inspector- 
General  of  Steam  Vessels. 

In  two  cases,  31746  and  31747,  excess  of  passengers  was  carried  to  Conev  Island, 
according  t*)  custom-house  inspectors'  count,  disputed  by  owners.  The  collector  of 
customs  recommended  favorable  action  in  these  cases,  and  the  Secretary  and  his  two 
subordinates  named  concurred  in  a  fine  of  $25  in  each  case,  perhaps  not  enough. 
This  Bureau's  recommendation  was  based  in  part  on  the  consideration  that  on  a  suit 
by  a  private  person  under  section  4465  one  vessel  would  have  been  liable  to  $890, 
the  otner  to  $970  additional,  recoverable  by  the  individual. 

Navigating  07i  expired  or  defective  certificate  of  inspection  or  none  (not  int^ving  equip- 
viejU  itself). — The  majority  of  applications  (63  out  of  85)  have  involved  the  navi- 
gation of  vessels  on  expiree!  or  defective  certificates  or  on  none  at  all.  The  adequacy 
of  the  hull  or  equipment  is  not  involved  in  these  cases,  nor  is  the  thoroughness  of 
inspection.  In  most  of  them  the  violation  is  technical  and  the  action  of  the  local 
inspectors  is  routine  desk  work.  When,  under  section  4417,  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
applies  to  the  local  inspectors  for  annual  inspection,  they  compare  the  date  of  appli- 
cation with  the  date  of  issue  of  the  outstanding  certificate  of  inspection,     n  the 


_  mspectors'  sole  work  is  to  ask  the  owner  if  the  vessel  has  navi^t 

lapsed  certificate,  and  report  the  facts  to  the  collector  of  customs.  That  officer  noti- 
fies the  owner  that  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $500,  but  may  apply  through  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  mitigation  or  remission.  The  owner^s 
application  is  made  the  basis  of  an  investigation  by  the  collector  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  including  any  statement  the  inspectors  may  make,  and  the  collector  summarizes 
the  evidence  and  sends  it,  with  or  without  a  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  (Bureau  of  Navigation). 

These  53  cases  do  not  readily  admit  of  classification.  Five  vessels  were  in  the 
service  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  one  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  two  were 
yachts,  none  of  these  cases  involving  a  question  of  profit  to  the  owner  through 
employing  the  vessel  on  lapsed  certificate.  In  4  cases  confusion  of  dates  on  Govern- 
ment papers  was  offered  as  an  excuse,  and  in  my  judgment  was  quite  probable.  In 
5  cases  the  owner  or  master  in  chai^ge  of  inspection  was  ill  at  the  time  application 
should  have  been  made.  Two  collectors  of  customs  allowed  clearance  of  vessels 
with  imperfect  certificate,  and  one  certificate  was  lost  in  the  United  States  mails. 
One  case  was  improperly  returned  by  the  local  inspectors,  there  being  no  navigation 
of  the  vessel.  One  case  was  clearly  an  emergency  violation  in  the  public  interest 
(30129)  and  another  (32993)  based  on  a  humane  regard  for  illness  and  death. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  any  case  to  show  the  delay  in  securing  inspection  was  because 
the  vessel  could  not  stand  inspection,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  pass  the  inspection  when 
it  was  obtained. 

Respectfully,  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  Commissioner, 

The  Sbcretary  of  Comhercb  and  Labor. 

The  detailed  statement  sent  to  you  on  October  24  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1904,  covered  26  cases,  while  the  table  on  page  098  shows 
37  cases  at  New  York.     The  diflference  is  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  letter  of  October  24  used  as  a  basis  reports  of  the  collector 
dated  since  June  30,  1903,  while  the  facts  herein  stated  begin  with  the 
Department's  letters  since  June  30, 1903.  The  cases  of  the  FUrretice^ 
Governor  Flmoer^  and  Adamant  are  returned  for  the  fiscal  year  1903 
in  the  letter  to  you,  because  repjorted  by  the  collector  before  June  30, 
1903.  In  these  tables  they  are  included  in  1904,  because  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  decide  them  until  after  June  30,  1903. 

(5)  Case  35582  in  the  letter  to  you  was  treated  as  one  case,  only  1 
substitute  for  3  sick  men  being  concerned.  These  tables  are  based 
on  the  vessel  involved,  and  this  man  acted  temporarily  on  3  vessels. 
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(c)  The  3  cases  of  sail  vessels  of  over  700  tons  under  the  act  of  1898 
were  as  follows: 

34096.  Schooner  Jennie  French  Potter^  reported  for  unlicensed  mate. 
The  chief  mate  was  discharged  South  for  intoxication.  The  master 
tried  and  failed  to  ^et  a  licensed  mate  at  Fernandina,  Savannah, 
Charleston,  Brunswick,  and  Jacksonville,  and  then  telegraphed  to  the 
Department  for  permission  to  come  North  without  a  licensed  mate. 
It  was  granted  and  the  penalty  remitted. 

33124.  Schooner  Mary  E,  Suydavi^  reported  for  defective  pilot 
license.  The  pilot's  license  covered  waters  near  New  York,  but  did 
not  include  Great  South  Bay.  The  omission  was  supplied  in  the  papers 
and  all  officers  concerned  recommended  remission. 

33349.  The  schooner  Bepuhlic^  reported  for  sailing  on  expired  cer- 
tificate of  inspection.  The  schooner  was  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  when  her 
certificate  expired,  and  the  master  reported  the  fact  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  that  port.  The  master  states  the  collector  advised  him  to 
return  to  New  x  ork  for  inspection.  The  collector  did  not  recall  all 
the  facts,  but  stated  he  did  not  question  the  master's  memory.  The 
vessel  was  inspected  on  return  and  the  penalty  remitted. 

Inadvertently  four  cases  were  omitted  from  the  letter  of  the  24th, 
as  follows: 

35093.  The  New  York  City  fire  boat  David  A.  Boody  was  reported 
for  navigating  on  an  expired  certificate  and  liable  to  a  %^0Q  fine.  When 
her  certificate  expired  two  city  fire  boats  were  under  repair,  and  a 
third  in  the  dry  dock.  To  have  put  the  David  A,  Boody  in  dry  dock 
for  her  annual  inspection  would  have  left  the  Brooklyn  water  front 
without  a  fire  boat.    The  penalty  was  remitted. 

35076.  The  Robert  E.  Petty  was  reported  for  navigating  on  an  expired 
certificate.  The  vessel  was  inspected  in  due  season,  but  her  owners 
failed  to  get  the  certificate  itself  on  board  in  time.  All  officers  con- 
cerned recommended  a  penalty  of  $10  instead  of  $500. 

34765.  The  William  F.  Peed  was  reported  for  navigating  on  an 
expired  certificate.  It  lapsed  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  owners  notified 
the  inspectors  the  vessel  would  be  ready  for  inspection  at  Ninth  street, 
New  York,  on  that  day.  The  vessel  I'an  aground  that  afternoon  and 
reached  the  appointed  place  Monday.  She  aid  not  remain  at  Glen  Cove 
for  inspection,  because  the  factory  usually  furnishing  steam  to  work 
her  pumps  on  inspection  was  shut  down.  She  came  from  Glen  Cove 
to  Ninth  street  for  her  inspection  and  was  technically  liable  to  $500 
penalty.     It  was  reduced  to  $25. 

35584.  The  Meteor — one  engineer  instead  of  two.  No  case  under 
the  Attorney-General's  ruling. 

Philad^phia. — Of  the  23  other  penalty  cases  in  the  second  steam- 
boat inspection  district,  8  were  reported  from  Philadelpliia,  none 
involving  the  vessel  or  its  equipment.  During  the  marine  engineers' 
strike  three  vessels  were  reported  for  being  one  engineer  short  of 
local  inspector's  requirements.  The  Attorney-General  has  held  that 
local  inspectors  have  not  the  power  to  fix  tne  number  of  engineers. 
Four  sail  vessels  over  700  tons  were  reported  without  licensed  mates 
for  various  reasons.  One  vessel  was  without  a  licensed  master.  The 
difficulty  in  obtaining  licensed  officers  for  sail  vessels  begins  at  Phila- 
delphia and  increases  toward  the  South,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Boston, — Three  vessels  were  reported  for  navigating  on  overdue  or 
defective  certificates  of  inspection,  one  man  confusing  the  date  of  his 
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boiler  inspection  with  that  of  his  vessel's  inspection;  another  failing 
to  get  an  indorsement  of  a  change  of  route,  and  the  third  being  a 
launch  used  to  carry  its  owner  from  Boston  to  his  summer  place  on  a 
harbor  island.  The  remaining  Boston  case  was  that  of  the  master  of 
an  inspected  schooner  who  did  not  have  hLs  license  framed  under  glass. 
Other  ports. — At  Albany,  N.  Y.,the  revenue  cutter  officers  reported 
one  vessel  for  navi^ting  beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  its  certificate, 
but  the  steamboat  inspectors  reported  it  was  within  limits.  One  vessel 
navigated  on  an  expired  certificate,  the  delay  being  alleged  to  be  due  to 
bad  weather.  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. ,  reported  one  defective  pilot's  license, 
his  papers  qualifving  him  for  a  150-ton  vessel  while  the  vessel  was  154 
tons.  Newark,  N.  J.,  reported  one  vessel  for  navigating  on  an  expired 
certificate.  Its  owner  was  superintending  the  trial  trip  of  the  monitor 
Florida,  and  was  delayed  in  a  fog  bej^ond  the  date  when  he  had 
arranged  for  the  inspection  of  his  vessel.  Meanwhile  the  tug  made  a 
few  short  shifts  at  Nixon's  shipyard.  The  master's  license  of  another 
tug  was  not  framed  in  glass.  As  the  tug  was  laid  up,  the  master  put 
it  away  for  safe-keeping.     Another  vessel  failed  to  keep  a  recoraof 

f)assengers  on  Greenwood  Lake.  At  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  a  mate's 
icense  was  not  framed  in  glass.  He  went  home  to  Jersey  City  and 
got  it.  At  Hartford  one  vessel  navigated  on  expired  certificate,  the 
owner  confusing  dates.  At  New  Haven  an  ovster  vessel  navigated 
without  a  certificate;  it  had  passed  inspection,  short  one  life  preserver, 
and  made  a  trial  trip,  as  claimed  by  the  owners,  without  waiting  for 
the  certificate.  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  licensed  pilot  with  Long  Island 
Sound  and  Point  Judith  papers  lacked  an  indorsement  for  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  The  only  foreign  vessel  reported  for  violation  of  inspection 
laws  in  these  great  centers  of  foreign  shipping  was  the  British  steam- 
ship Dominion^  reported  at  Portland,  Me.,  for  navigating  on  an 
expired  certificate.  Owing  to  the  chief  engineer's  death  the  matter 
had  been  overlooked. 

THIRD   DISTEICT. 

The  third  district  embraces  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  rivers 
and  tributaries  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Sable.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1903,  967  vessels  were  inspected.  The  inspectors  during 
that  year  reported  15  violations  of  law  to  collectors  of  customs  and  2 
violations  in  1902.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  16  applications  for  miti- 
gation of  penalties  have  come  from  that  district.  From  Norfolk,  Va., 
8  cases  were  reported  during  the  marine  engineers'  strike,  where  one 
engineer  was  employed  instead  of  two,  as  prescribed  by  the  inspectors 
in  the  certificate  for  the  number  of  hours  run.  In  the  Piedmont,  one 
of  these  cases  (33358)  the  Attorney -General  ruled,  September  17, 1903, 
that  the  local  inspectors  have  no  authority  to  prescribe  the  number  of 
engineers  or  firemen  in  the  certificate.  One  sail  vessel  and  one  gaso- 
line vessel  were  reported  from  Baltimore  for  navigating  on  expired 
certificates.  One  schooner  was  reported  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  for  the 
same  cause.  Newbern,  N.  C,  and  St.  Augustine,  Fla-^  returned  each 
one  case  of  an  unlicensed  pilot.  From  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  one  engineer  without  license  was  reported,  on  applica- 
tion, for  remission.  The  Washington  man  ordinarily  was  employed 
on  tne  Army  tug  Gihhon  and  had  civil-service  papers  as  an  engineer, 
but  not  inspectors'  papers  for  the  one  trip  on  a  private  vessel. 
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FOURTH   DISTRICT. 


The  fourth  district  embraces  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 
from  above  Greenfield,  Mo.,  up  to  and  including  Keokuk,  Iowa;  the 
Illinois  River  below  Peoria,  and  the  Missouri  River  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Niobrara  River  at  its  junction  with  the  Missouri.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  163  vessels  were  inspected  in  this 
district.  There  have  been  no  applications  for  remission  from  this 
territory.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  inspectors  during  the  fiscal 
year  1903  reported  only  1  violation  to  collectors  of  customs  and  during 
the  fiscal  year  1902  none. 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

The  fifth  district  embraces  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  above  Keokuk,  Iowa,  the  Ked  River  of  the  North,  and  that 
part  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries  above  its  junction  with 
the  Niobrara  River,  and  all  that  portion  of  Lake  Superior  boimded  by 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  During  the  fiscal  year  1903, 
346  vessels  were  inspected.  In  that  year  the  inspectors  reported  8 
violations  to  officers  of  customs,  and  in  1902,  10  violations.  During 
the  past  fiscal  j^ear  2  penalty  cases  came  before  the  Department,  one 
for  navigating  on  an  expired  certificate  of  inspection,  the  other  for 
defective  equipment. 

SIXTH   DISTRICT. 

The  sixth  district  embraces  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  up  to 
and  including  Carrollton,  Ky.,  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries from  Greenville,  Miss.,  up  to  and  including  Greenfield,  Mo. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1903,  301  vessels  were  inspected.     During  that 

irear  the  inspectors  reported  to  customs  officers  6  violations  of  the 
aws  and  regulations,  and  8  during  1902.  During  the  past  fiscal  year 
there  have  been  only  3  applications  for  remission  from  this  territory, 
all  from  Memphis.     Following  is  the  owner's  statement  of  one  case: 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  August  15 y  1903: 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  1903,  I  had  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Cooper  to  take  some  hay  and  corn  down  the  river  to  his  camps  (tie  and  piling).  I 
had  Grant  Boothhy,  a  hcensed  pilot,  hired  to  do  my  work,  but  as  I  had  no  steady 
work,  could  not  afford  to  keep  him  employed  steadily,  but  before  this  he  always 
went  with  me.  I  notified  him  that  1  needed  him  and  went  on  taking  the  load;  when 
ready  to  start  I  again  notified  him.  He  made  an  excuse  of  having  to  help  on  some 
carpenter  work  on  a  Iwirge  and  would  not  go.  Pilots  here  are  scarce,  he  being  the  only 
one  not  on  a  regular  run.  1  made  the  trip  without  him,  as  I  was  destitute,  and 
needed  the  money  to  buy  actual  provisions  necessary  to  live.  The  next  trij)  was  the 
same  as  the  first,  except  that  we  had  to  move  a  house.  I  made  two  more  trips  with- 
out him.  This  river  is  small  and  shallow,  so  much  so  that  larger  boats  (30  tons) 
can  run  only  part  of  the  year.  My  boat  is  a  6-ton  boat  and  my  only  means  of  liveli- 
hood. I  am  now  66  years  of  age  and  had  no  intention  of  violating  the  marine  laws. 
It  was  necessity  that  drove  me  to  do  as  I  have  done.  I  was  called  to  Memphis  and 
a  penalty  of  $100  in  each  case  was  assessed  against  me,  making  in  all  $300.  I  am 
not  able  to  pay  the  fine,  and  if  my  boat  is  taken  from  me,  don't  know  what  I  will 
do.  Mr.  Boothby  would  promise  on  each  occasion  to  go,  but  would  have  some 
excuse  when  the  time  came  to  go.  Now,  if  you  in  your  judgment  think  I  have  been 
justified  in  running  without  a  pilot,  I  humbly  be^  that  you  will  overlook  the  offense 
this  time.  I  am  old  and  not  able  to  do  anythmg  very  much  toward  making  my 
living,  and  I  hope  you  will  remit  the  penalty  and  I  promise  you  that  it  will  not 
occur  again. 

Hoping  that  I  may  hear  from  you  favorably,  I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  W.  F.  Starnks, 

Steamer  Bemice, 
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One  vessel  navigated  about  eighteen  days  on  an  expired  certificate, 
and  one  unlicensed  engineer  was  reported. 

8BVENTH    DiarrRICT. 

The  seventh  district  embraces  the  Ohio  River  and  tributaries  above 
CarroUton,  Ky.  During  11)03  in  this  district  329  vessels  were  inspected. 
There  were  no  applications  for  remission  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
from  this  territory.  During  the  fiscal  year  1903  the  inspectors 
reported  only  2  violations  to  chief  officers  of  customs  and  during  1902 
7  violations. 

EIGHTH   DIETTBICT. 

The  eighth  district  embi-aces  all  the  waters  of  the  lakes  north  and 
west  of  Lake  Erie,  with  their  tributaries,  except  that  portion  of  Lake 
Superior  which  is  bounded  by  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
and  also  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the  Illinois  River  down  to  and 
including  Peoria,  111.  During  the  fiscal  year  1903  1,045  vessels  were 
inspected  in  this  district.  During  the  same  year  4  violations  of  the 
laws  were  reported  by  the  inspectors  to  collectors  and  18  cases  during 
1902. 

Chicago. — ^Of  the  six  applications  from  Chicago,  four  were  for  relief 
from  penalties  for  navigating  on  expired  certificates,  one  vessel  being 
a  city  fire  tug  (also  defectively  equipped),  one  a  city  bridge  boat.  One 
launch  carried  passengers  without  a  permit,  and  one  steamer  carried 
a  party  without  an  excursion  permit,  subsequently  granted. 

Marquette. — ^Three  cases  were  of  vessels  navigating  on  expired  cer- 
tificates, the  local  inspectors  being  overworked.  One  tug  took  some 
men  from  sail  vessels  in  heavy  seas  without  a  passenger  certificate, 
and  another  took  some  of  the  owner's  friends  a  mile  and  a  half  with- 
out a  passenger  certificate.  One  master's  license  was  for  100-ton 
vessels  and  he  served  on  a  vessel  136  tons.  One  case  involved  the 
c^rrj'ing  of  41  passengers  in  excess  of  the  certificate  allowance,  the 
count  being  called  in  question. 

OtJter  2>orts, — From  Grand  Haven  and  Port  Huron  one  vessel  each 
was  reported  for  navigating  on  an  expired  certificate,  and  from  Mil- 
waukee one  case  of  an  unlicensed  engineer  was  acted  on. 

NINTH    DISTRICT. 

The  ninth  district  embraces  all  the  waters  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain,  and  their  tributaries. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1903  in  this  district  946  vessels  were 
inspected.  No  applications  for  remission  have  been  received  from 
this  district  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  It  is  quite  noteworthy  that 
with  about  1,000  vessels  subject  to  the  manj*^  requirements  of  these 
laws  the  inspectors  reported  only  3  violations  to  officers  of  customs 
during  the  fiscal  year  1903  and  only  2  during  1902. 

TENTH    DIOTRICT. 

The  tenth  district  embraces  the  coast  and  tributary  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Cape  Sable  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  to  Greenville,  Miss. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1903,  715  vessels  were  inspected  in  this  dis- 
trict. During  the  same  year  4  violations  of  the  law  were  reported  by 
the  inspectors  to  collectors  of  customs  and  11  cases  during  1902. 

Fourteen  penalty  cases  were  acted  on  by  the  Department  last  year. 

Gdheston. — In  2  cases  branch  pilots  were  reported,  one  for  being 
without  a  master's  license  and  the  other  a  mate's  license,  and  one 
licensed  pilot  acted  beyond  the  geographical  limits  of  his  papers. 
One  vessel  carried  79  passengera  in  excess  of  her  certified  number. 
One  self-propelling  dredge  was  reported  for  2  distinct  \'iolations— 
for  using  petroleum  as  fuel  without  permit,  and  for  having  no  licensed 
engineer,  the  owners  contending  that  when  stationary  as  a  dredge  the 
vessel  was  not  subject  to  the  inspection  laws. 

Other  ports. — One  vessel  without  a  licensed  engineer  was  reported 
from  New  Orleans  and  one  Danish  vessel  was  reported  for  carry- 
ing 2  passengers  without  a  passenger  certiflfcate.  One  vessel  was 
reported  for  carrying  passengers  without  certificate  and  without 
licensed  pilot.  At  Mobile  one  schooner  was  reported  without  a 
licensed  mate,  the  master  having  waited  twelve  days  in  search  of  one. 
At  Apalachicola  one  vessel  was  reported  for  carrying  68  deck  passen- 
gers not  provided  for  in  her  certificate;  a  former  certificate  permitted 
200.     One  unlicensed  engineer  was  reported  from  Cedar  Keys. 

SUMMARY  OF  STEAMBOAT  CASES. 

The  184  cases  just  outlined  may  be  summarized  in  four  groups  of 
radically  different  offenses:  First,  those  in  which  the  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion alone  is  in  volved ;  second,  the  qualifications  of  licensed  oflSicers  so  far 
as  involved  in  the  license.  In  these  two  groups  the  sufficiency  of  a 
document  or  paper  issued  by  the  Government  alone  is  involved;  the 
question  is  not  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  hull,  boilers,  machinerv, 
and  equipment  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  skill  and  qualifications  of  the 
licensed  oncers.  The  third  class  of  cases  involves  the  unlawful  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  either  by  vessels  not  certified  for  the  passen- 
ger trade,  or  by  certified  vessels  carrying  more  than  the  number  stated 
in  the  certificate.  The  fourth  class  is  of  those  where  an  actual  defect  in 
the  vessel,  her  hull,  machinery,  or  equipment,  in  violation  of  statute 
or  regulation  based  on  statute,  is  involved.  Following  are  the  appli- 
cations for  remission  during  the  past  fiscal  year  thus  grouped: 


Inspection  district 

Navigating 
on  expired 
or  delect- 
ive  certifi- 
cate or 
none. 

Officer's 
qualifi- 
cation. 

Total 
caj^es. 

Vessels 

inspected 

in  year 

ended 

June  30, 

1903. 

First 

1                  13 

7           i)3 
2              4 

a  75 
GO 
15 

1,230 

Second 

36 
3 

18 
12 

3,284 
9G7 

Third 

Fourth 

163 

Fifth 

1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

346 

Sixth 

2 

301 

Seventh 

829 

Eighth 

8 

2 

5,           1 

16 

1,045 
946 

Ninth 

Tenth 

8 

4    

bl3 

715 

Total 

50  '             ^ 

18            59          1K4 

9,326 

a  Including  1  gunpowder  ca-se. 


h  Including  1  petroleum  case. 
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DEFECTIVE   EQUIPMENT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  have  been  reported,  on  applications  for 
remission,  59  cases  of  defective  equipment  of  9,CM)0  vessels  navigated 
under  the  Government's  guaranty  by  certificate  that  they  "may  be  used 
in  navigation  *  *  *  *  with  safety  to  life."  Of  these  59  cases,  52 
have  been  outlined  on  pages  700  and  701.  They  were  the  result  of  an 
inspection,  under  direction  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Puget 
Sound  district,  conducted  by  three  revenue-cutter  officers.  All  the 
machinery  for  inspection  in  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  has  dis- 
closed to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  remission  appeal, 
only  7  cases  of  violations  of  statute  law,  which  covers  about  15  pages 
ana  of  as  many  more  pages  of  regulations.     Briefly  the  cases  are: 

1.  At  Astoria,  Oreg. ,  one  vessel  was  reported  for  not  having  on  board 
two  copies  of  the  pamphlet  containing  Title  LII  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  for  this  failure  tne  master,  under  section  4494  Revised  Statutes, 
became  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $20. 

2.  At  New  York,  one  tug  was  reported  for  not  having  a  lawful 
fusible  plug.  The  vessel  haa  a  fusible  plug,  but  it  was  not  of  the  types 
registered  m  the  local  inspectors'  office. 

3.  At  New  York  another  vessel  was  reported  for  not  having  a  fusible 
plug.  The  owner  bought  the  fusible  plug  as  instructed,  but  on  account 
of  ice  in  New  York  Harbor  could  not  hire  a  tug  to  reach  the  vessel 
and  put  the  plug  in  place. 

4.  At  New  York  a  steam  canal  boat  was  reported  to  have  navigated, 
"although  short  of  equipments,"  without  a  certificate  of  inspection. 
None  of  the  papers  in  the  case  disclose  the  nature  of  the  shortage. 
The  case  turned,  not  on  equipment,  but  on  misstatements  as  to  tne 
dates  of  navigation. 

5.  At  New  Ilaven  an  oyster  steamer  was  reported  to  have  been  nav- 
igated on  expired  certificate,  short  one  life  preserver,  and  requiring 
new  bell  wires.  The  owners  claim  the  navigation  was  on  trial  trip 
after  repairs.  • 

6.  At  Chicago  the  city  fire  tug  Chicago  was  reported  to  have  been 
navigated  short  one  rib  in  the  lifeboat  and  with  the  letters  of  the  boat's 
name  on  the  pilot  house  5  inches  instead  of  6  inches  high.  This  equip- 
ment had  been  ordered  when  the  vessel  navigated  to  her  fire  station  at 
South  Chicago. 

7.  At  DuTuth  the  safety  valve  of  a  vessel  on  inspection  could  be 
secured  to  get  145  pounds  instead  of  150  pounds,  and  the  vessel  car- 
ried passengers  one  day  before  it  had  been  repaired  and  inspected 
again  to  withstand  the  prescribed  pressure. 

That  the  8,000  vessels  outside  of  Puget  Sound,  subject  to  inspection, 
fell  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  regulations  only  in  the 
particulars  mentioned  severely  taxes  credulit3\  Perfect  inspection 
and  perfect  compliance  with  law  could  accomplish  little  more. 

Possibly  other  defects  of  equipment  were  found  and  remedied  in 
another  method  than  through  the  imposition  of  penalties. 

By  section  4405,  Revised  Statutes,  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspect- 
ors is  authorized  ''to  establish  all  necessary  regulations  required  to 
carry  out  in  the  most  effective  manner  the  provisions  of  this  title 
(regulation  of  steam  vessels)  and  such  regulations  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  have  the  force  of  law."    In 
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the  exercise  of  this  authority  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  has 
issued  Rule  15,  which  reads  (italics  not  in  official  copy): 

It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  master  of  every  inspected  steamer  of  30  net  tons  and  over, 
carrying  passengers  on  the  ocean,  lakes,  gulf  (s) ,  or  bays,  when  such  steamer  is  under 
way,  to  cause  to  be  prepared  a  station  bill  for  his  own  department,  and  one  also  for 
the  engineer's  department,  in  which  shall  be  assigned  a  post  or  station  of  duty  for 
every  person  employed  on  board  such  steamer  in  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster,  which 
station  bills  shall  be  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  on  board  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  crew.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  master,  or  of  the  mate  or  officer 
next  in  command,  once  at  least  in  each  week,  to  call  all  hands  to  quarters  and  exer- 
cise them  in  the  discipline,  and  in  the  unlashing  and  swinging  out  of  the  lifeboat-s, 
weather  permitting,  and  in  the  use  of  the  fire  pumps  and  all  other  apparatus  for  the 
safety  of  life  on  board  of  such  vessel,  and  to  see  that  all  tlie  equipments  required  by  law 
are  in  complete  vxrrking  order  for  immediate  use;  and  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of  the  crew, 
as  herein  cx)ntemplated,  shall  be  entered  upon  the  steamer's  log  book,  stating  the  day 
of  the  month  and  hour  when  so  exercised,  and  any  neglect  or  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  in  command  of  such  steamer  to  strictly  enforce  said  rule  shall  he  deemed  cause  for 
the  revocation  of  the  license  of  such  officer.  Upon  navigable  rivers  the  captains  of  all 
passenger  steamers  of  30  net  tons  and  over  shall  be  required  to  maintain  a  strict  dis- 
cipline and  organize  the  officers  and  permanent  crew  so  as  to  act  with  promptness  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  disaster,  and  the  captain  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  at  least  two 
station  bills,  assigning  the  officers  and  permanent  crew  to  definite  places.  Said  sta- 
tion bills  shall  he  conspicuously  p]aced,  under  glass,  near  the  inspection  certificate. 

Any  neglect  of  the  master  or  mate  of  a  steam  vessel  under  way  at 
least  once  a  week  to  call  all  hands  to  quarters  and  ''to  see  that  all  the 
equipments  required  by  law  are  in  complete  working  order  for  imme- 
diate use"  is  thus  deemed  "cause  for  the  revocation  of  the  license  of 
such  officer,"  the  severest  penalty  for  a  civil  oflfense  which  could  be 
imposed  upon  him.  The  power  to  revoke  carries  with  it,  presumably, 
the  power  to  suspend  the  license.  So  far  as  passenger  steamers  are  con- 
cerned, this  rule  seems  to  afford  a  remedy  for  equipment  defective 
under  the  law.  How  many  masters  have  been  placed  on  trial  for  revo- 
cation or  suspension  of  license  for  violation  of  its  prov^isions  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  detailed  reports  of  the 
supervising  inspectors,  which  are  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Supervising  Inspector-General.  Possibly  few  instances  of  defective 
equipment  nave  come  before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
remission  cases,  because  local  inspectors,  on  ascertainingdef ectiveequip- 
ment,  have  themselves  under  regulation  for  their  guidance  applied  a 
penalty  more  efficacious  than  any  which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  can  lawfully  impose. 

Posting  notices  of  life-preservers  elsewhere  than  in  staterooms  (27 
cases  at  Port  Townsend),  entering  boat  and  fire  drills  on  the  log  (9 
cases),  marking  axes,  oars,  buckets,  and  boats  (17  cases),  putting  in 
position  misplaced  axes  and  buckets  and  keeping  the  latter  filled  with 
water  (16  cases),  keeping  life  lines  in  place  in  lifeboats  (8  cases),  keep- 
ing boat  falls  and  guys  in  working  order,  and  plugs  and  oars  in  place — 
these  and  similar  matters  are  plainly  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship  and  can  not  be  performed  by  the  owner  unless  he  takes  command. 
The  rule  of  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  is  a  more  just  and 
expeditious  method  of  keeping  the  fire-extinguishing  and  life-saving 
apparatus  in  working  order  when  once  put  aboard  by  the  owner  than 
the  imposition  of  a  money  penalty  on  the  owner  for  conditions  he 
can  remedy  only  by  constant  presence  on  board.  At  the  annual  inspec- 
tion the  owner  mav  3e  required  to  place  what  is  needed  on  board. 

Few  cases  of  defective  fire-extinguishing  and  life-saving  equipment 
have  come  before  the  Department.     In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for 
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1903  a  comparison  was  made  of  casualties  (total  losses  and  accidents) 
to  American  and  foreign  seagoing  vessels  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
Bureau  Veritas  for  the  seven  years  from  1896  to  1902,  inclusive. 
(Report  1903,  pp.  18-25.)  In  some  respects  American  vessels  compared 
very  favorably  with  foreign  vessels,  especially  in  relative  immunitv 
from  collisions  where  the  skill  of  deck  officers  is  particularly  involved. 
In  some  other  respects  the  comparison  was  less  favorable.  On  the 
two  matters  especially  involved  in  inspection  the  returns  for  seven 
years  seemed  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions,  which,  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  the  Department,  were  printed: 

The  American  steam  fleet  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  wooden  halls, 
while  foreign  steamers  are  usually  steel.  Still  it  is  not  pleasant  to  notice  that  while 
the  loss  of  18  per  cent  of  lost  American  steamers  may  be  charged  to  fire,  the  loss  of 
only  4  per  cent  of  lost  foreign  steamers  is  charged  to  this  cause;  that  while  8  per 
cent  01  damaged  American  steamers  suffered  from  fire,  only  5  per  cent  of  foreign 
accidents  came  from  this  cause;  that  4  per  cent  of  lost  American  sail  vessels  were 
burned  and  only  2  per  cent  of  lost  foreign  sail  vessels  were  burned.  The  only  reliev- 
ing feature  of  these  particular  figures  is  that  the  proportion  of  accidents  from  fire  to 
American  sail  vessels — ^3  per  cent  of  the  total — was  the  same  as  to  foreign  sail  vessels. 
The  situation  disclosed  may  be  corrected.  Whether  that  correction  should  come 
from  the  underwriters  or  from  the  Government  in  its  legislative  or  executive  branch 
is  not  now  considered.    *    *    * 

The  princi{)al  cause  of  accidents  to  American  steamers  lies  in  the  engines  and 
boilers,  to  which  29  per  cent  of  our  steamer  accidents  are  charged,  compared  with  24 
per  cent  for  foreign  steamers.  Collision  (31  per  cent)  is  the  principal  cause  of  Brit- 
ish steamer  accidents;  stranding  (81  per  cent)  of  German  accidents.  Accidents  to 
engines  and  boilers  may  be  due  to  defective  original  construction,  to  inadequate 
repairs,  or  to  faults  of  the  men  in  charge  of  them.  Generallv  speaking,  American 
machinery  holds  a  high  place  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  while  positive  evidence  is 
not  at  hand,  it  still  seems  probable  that  American  marine  engines  and  boilers  are 
equal  to  those  of  foreign  make.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  lax^e  proportion  of  accidents 
from  engines  and  boilers  must  proceed  from  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  causes 
mentioned. 

Taken  together,  the  returns  of  losses  of  American  steam  and  sail  vesBels,  com- 
pared with  foreign  losses,  do  not  warrant  a  relaxation  of  our  present  system  of  Gov- 
ernment inspection  of  vessels  and  ofiicers.  On  the  contrary,  they  suggest  the  propriety 
of  a  revision  of  our  present  inspection  laws. 

officers'   QUALIFICATIONS. 

Under  this  head  are  assembled  the  55  cases  involving^  the  licenses  of 
masters,  mates,  pilots,  and  engineers.  For  convenience,  with  them 
are  included  the  13  cases  in  which  the  number  of  engineers  on  board 
was  involved.  The  form  of  certificate  of  inspection  provides  a  space 
in  which  the  local  inspectors  for  many  years  m  the  case  of  passenger 
vessels,  and  of  later  years  in  the  case  of  other  vessels,  have  inserted 
the  number  of  engineers,  firemen,  etc. ,  who,  in  their  judgment,  should  be 
employed  on  the  vessel.  The  Attorney -General  has  ruled,  basing  his 
opinion  in  part  on  a  decision  of  the  United  States  district  court,  that  the 
local  inspectors  have  no  authority  to  make  this  regulation.  Under  that 
ruling  and  decision  these  13  cases  were  dismissed  or  penalties  refunded. 
For  convenience  also  are  here  included  3  cases  of  oflS^cers  who  had 
licenses,  but  failed  to  keep  them  framed  in  glass  under  a  penalty  of 
$100  or  the  revocation  of  the  license,  as  prescribed  by  section  4440, 
Revised  Statutes.  The  imposition  of  the  lesser  money  penalties  in 
whole  or  in  part  is  intiiisted  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  imposition  of  the  weightier  penalty,  revocation  of  license,  which 
may  mean  loss  of  the  means  of  livelihood  to  a  licensed  master,  mate, 
engineer,  or  pilot,  is  intrusted  to  the  local  inspectors,  and  on  appeal  to 
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the  supervising  inspector,  but  over  their  action  in  this  matter  the  head 
of  the  Department  has  no  statutory  control.  Under  section  4  of  the 
act  of  July  6,  1884,  it  is  suggested  that  this  is  a  '* particular"  of  law 
which  ''admits  of  improvement." 

Cases  involving  the  substantial  qualifications  of  licensed  officers, 
their  seamanship,  their  skill  as  engineers  or  pilots,  their  clearness  of 
head  and  eye,  and  promptitude  of  action  in  time  of  aanger,  do  not  come 
before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Such  cases  are  deter- 
mined by  the  local  inspectors  while  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  is  deciding  the  amount  of  penalty  to  be  levied  on  an  engineer 
(and  his  employer,  in  equal  amount)  whose  papers  qualify  him  to  run 
a  large  marme  engine  in  New  York,  but  do  not  show  an  indorsement 
for  a  smaller  engine  on  Puget  Sound;  or  on  a  pilot  (and  his  employer 
also)  certified  as  competent  to  take  a  Morgan  liner  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  but  without  an  indorsement  as  to  his  capacity 
to  pilot  the  water  tender  Jimmy  of  11  gross  tons  about  New  York  Har- 
bor. Many  of  the  cases  of  remission  of  penalties  involving  licensed 
officers  have  been  outlined  in  preceding  pages.  With  possibly  four  or 
five  exceptions,  the  employment  of  unlicensed  men  was  a  plain  neces- 
sity, and  the  employment  of  licensed  men  whose  papers  differed  as  to 
tonna^  or  route  from  those  of  the  vessel  on  which  they  served  was  a 
technical  violation  of  regulation  framed  under  authority  delegated  by 
Congress,  which,  by  the  legislation  of  over  one  hundred  years,  nas  indi- 
cated that  penalties  in  sucn  cases,  if  imposed  at  all,  are  to  be  reasonable 
and  adjusted  to  conditions.  It  was  plainly  the  statutory  duty  of 
inspecting  officers  to  report  these  cases,  and  as  plainly  the  statutory 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  Department  to  mitigate  tne  penalties. 

UNLAWFUL.  TRANSPORTATION   OF   PASSENGERS. 

Eighteen  applications  for  the  remission  of  penalties  for  violation  of 
laws  governing  the  transportation  of  passengers  have  been  acted  upon. 
In  four  of  these  the  offense  was  technical,  one  tug  on  Greenwood  Lake 
and  one  freight  vessel,  temporarily  permitted  to  carry  passengers, 
failing  to  keep  the  statutory  list,  one  British  vessel  without  passenger 
certificate  having  a  stowaway  on  board,  and  one  Danish  vessel  without 
passenger  certificate  being  charged  with  carrying  several  passengers. 
In  the  last  case  on-lookers  from  the  dock  thought  they  saw  several  pas- 
sengers aboard.  The  entire  penalty  was  imposed  in  one  case  at  Gal- 
veston, of  an  excursion  steamer  carrying  79  passengers  beyond  her 
certified  limit.  Whether  individual  passengers  also  sought  redress 
under  section  4465  the  Bureau  is  not  advised.  The  case  was  aggra- 
vated by  an  attenipt  to  mislead  the  Department  as  to  essential  facts. 
One  case  at  New  Orleans  dates  back  to  1877.  In  that  year,  a  steam- 
boat sunk  and  seven  persons  were  lost.  The  investigation  by  the 
local  inspectors  afterwards  showed  she  was  a  freight  vessel  carry- 
ing passengers.  The  full  penalty  was  imposed  at  the  time.  The  case 
arose  this  year  on  an  offer  to  compromise,  to  which  the  United  States 
attorney  was  opposed.  The  Department  acted  in  accord  with  his 
views.  At  Apalachicola  a  vessel  carried  %S  deck  passengers  not  cov- 
ered by  her  certificate,  but  a  former  certificate  permitted  200  deck 
passengers. 

The  deputy  collector  of  customs  at  St.  Michael  requested  one  steamer 
to  bring  42  extra  passengers  back  to  Puget  Sound  on  its  last  trip. 
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stating  that  "it  would  be  little  short  of  criminal"  to  leave  them  to 
winter  on  the  island,  as  there  were  not  provisions  enough  to  go  around. 
The  mayor  and  common  council  of  Nome,  for  similar  reasons  and  under 
similar  circumstances,  re(]^uested  another  steamer  to  bring  ]^ck  pas- 
sengers before  winter  set  m,  though  the  vessel  had  no  passenger  cer- 
tificate. One  Chicago  steamer,  usually  in  excursion  traae,  on  one  occa- 
sion carried  an  excursion  without  the  usual  document,  which  was  issued 
shortly  afterwards.  One  tug  at  Marquette  took  aboard  several  men  from 
small  sail  boats  who  were  assisting  the  tug  in  handling  a  mft  of  logs. 
The  weather  was  heavy  and  the  tug  seemM  safer  than  the  small  boats, 
but  the  tug  had  no  passenger  certificate.  One  tug  at  New  York  carried 
guests  of  the  owner  to  see  the  international  yacht  races  without  a  pas- 
senger permit.  It  was  fined  $250,  chiefly  because  the  exceptional 
conditions  of  navigation  during  such  races  require  the  most  rigid 
adherence  to  all  regulations.  An  honest  belief  that  the  passenger  act  of 
1882,  by  which  two  children  under  8  years  count  as  one,  applied  to  an 
excursion  boat  on  Puget  Sound,  led  the  managers  of  one  vessel  to  carry 
an  excess  of  24  passengers  on  a  Labor  Day  excursion.  One  vessel  at 
Marquette  was  charged  with  carrying  an  excess  of  41  passengers. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  master,  who  was  a  cripple,  had  called  in 
the  police  to  prevent  more  than  certificated  number  coming  on  board, 
and,  furthermore,  was  without  means  to  meet  a  heavy  penalty.  After 
several  considerations  the  penalty  was  reduced  to  $25.  Three  launches 
and  one  tug  at  various  ports  carried  a  small  number  of  men  short 
distances  without  passenger  certificates. 

NAVIGATING   ON   EXPIRED  CERTIFICATE. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  undoubtedly  to  require  the  owner  of  a 
steam  vessel  once  a  year,  presumably  at  a  time  convenient  to  him  and 
the  trade  he  serves,  to  submit  his  vessel  to  Government  inspection 
and  to  impose  a  penalty  upon  him  if  he  failed  to  do  so.  On  this  con- 
struction, rather  than  on  the  statute  itself,  is  based  the  practice  of 
imposing  any  penalty  whatever  on  the  owner  for  failing  to  have  in 
force  a  certificate  of  inspection  issued  annually.  The  practice  would 
be  on  an  insecure  basis,  were  it  not  for  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  district 
court  (8  Ben.,  251),  from  which,  however,  no  appeal  was  taken.  The 
section  which  is  construed  to  require  annual  inspection,  under  penalty 
on  the  owner  reads: 

4417.  The  local  inspectors  [of  steam  vessels]  shall,  once  in  every  year,  at  least,  upon 
application  in  writing  of  the  master  or  owner,  carefully  inspect  the  hull  of  each 
steam  vessel  within  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  every 
such  veasel  so  submitted  to  their  inspection  is  of  a  structure  suitable  for  the  service 
in  which  she  is  to  be  employed,  has  suitable  accommodations  for  passengers  and  the 
crew,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  warrant  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useil  in  navigation 
as  a  steamer,  with  safety  to  life,  and  that  all  the  requirements  of  law  in  regard  to 
fires,  boats,  pumps,  hose,  life-preservers,  floats,  anchors,  cables,  and  other  things, 
are  faithfully  complied  with;  and  if  they  deem  it  expedient  they  may  direct  the 
vessel  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  may  adopt  any  other  suitable  means  to  test  her  suf- 
ficiency and  that  of  her  equipment. 

The  language  of  the  section,  however,  imposes  only  one  plain  duty, 
that  of  the  local  inspectors  '*once  in  every  year  at  least"  to  inspect  a 
vessel.  The  inspection  must  be  "upon  application  in  writing  of  the 
master  or  owner. ''  The  section  imposes  no  penalty,  the  penalties  being 
found  in  sections  4499  and  4500,  Revised  Statutes,  as  follows: 
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4499.  If  an^  vessel  propelled  in  whole  or  in  ^rt  by  steam  be  navigated  without 
complying  with  the  terms  of  this  Title  [R.  S.,  4399-4500],  the  owner  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  in  a  penalty  of  ^ve  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  one-half 
for  the  nse  of  the  informer,  for  which  sum  the  vessel  so  navigated  shall  be  liable,  and 
maLj  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

4500.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Title  [R.  S.,  4399-4500], 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  shall  oe  a  fine  of  five  hundreli  dollars,  recover- 
able one-half  for  the  use  of  the  informer. 

Whether  local  inspectors  who  do  not  inspect  in  the  manner  prescribed 
the  veasels  of  their  district  become  liable  to  $500  penalty  in  each  case 
under  section  4500  is  a  theme  for  casuistry.  The  matter  is  mentioned 
only  because  the  peculiar  form  of  the  law  itself  seems  to  suggest  that 
local  inspectors,  lor  their  own  protection,  give  notice  to  owners  or 
masters  m  advance,  so  that  the  written  application  may  be  filed  before 
the  end  of  the  inspection  year.  Doubtless  in  some  instances  such 
advance  notices  are  issued,  as  some  collectors  of  customs  issue  notices 
to  owners  of  the  coming  lapse  of  annual  licenses  of  vessels.  The  annual 
license  for  the  coasting  trade,  prescribed  by  section  4321,  Revised  Stat- 
utes, under  the  penalty  in  section  4325,  guarantees,  in  many  instances, 
a  supervision  by  the  collector  of  customs  over  the  date  of  inspection 
certificates,  for  section  4498  provides: 

No  license,  register,  or  enrollment  shall  be  granted,  nor  any  other  papers  be  issued 
by  any  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  customs  to  any  vessel  propelled  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  steam,  until  he  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  all  the  provisions 
of  this  title  [R.  S.  4399-4500]  have  been  fully  complied  with. 

The  responsibility  for  annual  inspection  is  shared  to  an  extent  under 
existing  law  by  Government  oflS^cers  with  the  owners  and  masters  of 
vessels.  Possibly  a  plainer  obligation  on  the  master  or  owner,  or  both, 
would  be  preferable,  but  in  acting  upon  applications  for  remission  of 
the  penalty  of  $500  for  overrunning  the  inspection  year  the  state  of 
the  law  must  be  considered.  The  extension  oi  the  inspection  law  to  cer- 
tain sail  vessels  in  the  act  of  December  21, 1898,  is  clearer  in  not  requir- 
ing the  local  inspectors  to  await  a  written  application  by  the  owner  or 
master  before  the  annual  insi)ection  of  such  vessels.  No  special 
vigilance  is  required  in  discovering  cases  of  navigation  on  lapsed  cer- 
tificates. They  are  almost  invariably  reported  by  the  master  or  owner 
himself.  The  application  for  inspection  is  a  notice  of  the  coming  or 
passed  expiration  of  the  former  certificate.  When  the  two  dates  have 
been  compared  it  remains  only  to  inquire  the  date  of  the  last  trip.  If 
that  is  after  the  lapse  of  the  former  certificate,  the  penalty  of  $500 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  desk  work  of  comparing  dates  and  asking  a  few  questions  is  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles  from  the  work  of  actually  going  on  board  a 
steamer  and  inspecting  the  hulls,  equipment,  boilers,  and  engines.  The 
eflSciency  of  the  service  depends  on  the  latter,  which  must  be  performed 
by  men  of  technical  skill.  The  former  work  may  be  done  by  any 
young  man  of  average  intelligence  and  the  keenness  to  discover  a  lie 
when  told  to  him.  Navigation  on  an  expired  certificate  is  a  grave 
offense  against  public  policy  in  three  cases:  (1)  When  the  vessel  is 
navigated  without  inspection,  because  defective  and  unable  to  pass 
inspection.  Such  cases  do  not  arise  or,  at  all  events,  do  not  reach  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  application  for  remission. 
(2)  When  changes  in  equipment  have  been  ordered  and  before  they 
have  been  supplied  the  vessel  is  put  into  trade  without  a  certificate. 
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Such  cases  are  rare,  and  in  this  report  have  been  treated  as  cases  of 
defective  equipment.  Cases,  however,  do  arise  where  defective  equip- 
ment has  been  made  good  upon  inspection  and  the  vessel  thereupon 
goes  into  trade  before  the  document  which  testifies  to  inspection  nas 
been  put  on  board,  framed  under  glass.  The  method  of  supplying  these 
certincates  [R.  S.  4421,  4423]  is  cumbersome.  When  the  inspectors 
have  found  a  vessel  all  right,  they  prepare  a  certificate  to  that  effect, 
and  mail  it  to  the  collector.  That  officer  makes  three  copies  and  mails 
them  to  the  owner.  Then  the  owner  frames  two  of  them  under  glass. 
While  all  of  this  desk  work  and  post-office  work  is  in  progress,  the 
vessel  is  tied  up  at  her  wharf,  technically  liable  if  she  moves,  without 
a  framed  copy  of  a  certificate  to  inspected  facts,  to  the  same  penalty, 
$500,  as  if  her  hull  were  corroded,  her  fire-extinguishing  and  life- 
saving  appliances  defective,  and  her  officers  and  crew  short-handed. 
(3)  When  the  master  or  owner  does  not  tell  the  truth  and  perjures 
himself  to  the  Government  to  try  to  escape  a  possible  penalty.  These 
eases  seem  also  to  be,  fortunately,  rare. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  50  applications  for  the  remission 
of  penalties  for  navigating  on  expired  or  defective  certificates  or  none 
(not  involving  equipment).  During  the  past  four  years  at  New  York 
there  were  53  such  cases. 

SURRENDER  OF  LICENSE. 

Licenses  are  issued  annually  by  collectors  of  customa,  authorizing 
vessels  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  or  the  fisheries  under  Revised 
Statutes  4321.  By  Revised  Statutes  4325  (act  of  Feb.  18,  1793)  the 
license  of  a  vessel  must  be  surrendered  to  the  collector  who  granted  it 
within  three  days  after  its  year  has  expired,  under  penalty  of  $50  imposed 
on  the  master.  In  certain  cases  specified  in  sections  4325-4326  the 
penalty  is  not  incurred.  On  June  30,  1903,  there  were  9,020  licensed 
vessels  of  the  United  States  under  20  tons  and  14,235  enrolled  vessels 
over  20  tons  which  also  carried  licenses.  During  the  past  fiscal  year 
95  applications  for  the  remission  or  miti^tion  of  tne  penalty  for 
violation  of  this  section  were  acted  upon.  -The  section  operates  auto- 
matically. The  records  of  every  collector  of  customs  show  when 
licenses  were  issued  in  his  district  and,  of  course,  when  thev  expire. 
In  some  of  the  larger  and  more  efficiently  conducted  custom-nouses  it 
is  the  practice  to  send  notices  to  masters  or  vessel  owners  some  days  in 
advance  of  the  expiration  of  these  licenses  so  that  they  may  be  sur- 
rendered within  the  "three  days'  grace"  allowed  by  the  statute. 

Thus  at  Baltimore,  which  issues  annually  over  1,000  such  licenses, 
only  one  case  was  reported  of  failure  to  surrender  the  document. 
Such  notices  are  an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  collectors,  and 
are  of  advantage  in  keeping  the  records  clear  of  unintentional  viola- 
tions. The  only  disadvantage  of  the  system  appears  when  a  master 
moves  from  a  district  where  he  has  received  these  notices  for  several 
years  to  another  district  where  the  collector  has  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  issuing  such  notices  of  expiration.  In  such  cases  the  offender  refers 
to  his  faflure  to  receive  notice,  and  the  statement  is  entitled  to  some 
weight.  The  violations  of  this  statute  reported  are  almost  invariably 
on  the  part  of  masters  of  very  small  sail  vessels,  who  also  own  the 
vessels  and  earn  a  small  living  from  them.     The  imposition  of  $50 
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penalty  in  such  cases  would  amount  to  the  confiscation  of  two  months' 
earnings,  and  in  some  cases  to  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  its  owner's 
and  master's  means  of  livelihood,  for  the  law  applies  to  vessels  as 
small  as  5  tons  (i.  e.,  internal  contents,  500  cubic  leet). 

Appeals  for  remission  or  mitigation  are  more  numerous  under  sec- 
tion 4iB25,  than  under  any  other  one  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  general  efficiency  of  the  customs  service 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  every  violation  under  this  section-  has 
been  reported.  It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  the  penalties 
imposed  by  law  are  more  severe  than  the  Congress  in  these  days  on 
•review  of  the  acts  of  its  predecessors  would  care  to  prescribe.  Some 
of  these  very  heavy  penalties  were  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  for  1897  (p.  49).  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  Congress  should 
fix  lower  penalties  which  would  invariably  be  exacted,  better  enforce- 
ment of  laws  would  follow.  Section  4325  shows  the  difficulty  in  car- 
rying out  that  somewhat  crude  plan.  The  penalty  of  $50  under  that 
section,  read  alone,  would  fall  on  the  master  of  one  of  a  corporation's 
fleet  of  3,000  or  4,000  ton  steel  steamers,  whose  marine  papers  are 
kept  in  order  by  one  of  the  company's  clerks  employed  for  the  pur- 

Ce,  and  on  the  master  and  owner  of  a  garden-truck  bug-eye  wnose 
t  could  not  be  sold  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  The  imposition 
of  the  same  penalty  in  both  cases  would  not  be  just,  and  to  secure 
justice  Congress  intrusted  the  power  to  consider  such  cases  on  their 
merits  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  may,  however, 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  longer  desirable  to  require  very  small  ves- 
sels to  be  documented  at  custom-houses.  Such  vessels  in  most  cases 
derive  no  benefit  from  custxjm-house  papers  which  render  their  owners 
and  masters  liable  to  penalties  which  are  heavy  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel.  The  minimum  tonnage  for  documented  vessels 
in  Germany  is  17i  net  tons,  in  Great  Britain  15  tons,  and  in  the  United 
States  5  tons  (Revised  Statutes,  4331).  A  law  exempting  small  vessels 
from  license  requirements  would,  of  course,  be  carefully  framed  so 
that  in  border  districts  small  foreign-built  veasels  could  not  secure 
reserved  American  trade  privileges. 

RULES  OF  THE   BOAD. 

Applications  for  remissions  of  penalties  for  violations  of  the  rules 
of  the  road  have  been  acted  upon  in  93  cases.  The  revised  interna- 
tional rules  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea  have  been  adopted  in  sub- 
stance for  the  regulation  of  vessels  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  by  the  act  of  June  7,  1897,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  act  of  February  8,  1895.  The  international  rules  do 
not  contain  specific  penalties,  but  in  collision  cases  the  violation  of  any 
of  these  rules  presumptively  places  the  offending  vessel  at  fault  and 
liable  for  damages.  Tnis  liability  is  the  effective  metms  of  enforcing 
the  international  rules  and,  too,  the  Great  Lakes  rules  and  inland 
rules  so  called.  These  two  statutes,  however,  carry  also  a  section 
imposing  a  penalty  of  $200  for  a  violation  of  any  of  their  provisions 
respectively.  Applications  for  remission  of  this  penalty  for  violating 
the  rules  for  the  Ureat  Lakes  are  rare,  the  conditions  of  navigation 
compelling,  without  Government  intervention,  the  careful  compliance 
with  law. 
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The  inland  rules  of  June  7, 1897,  require  every  vessel  to  be  equipped 
with  "an  efficient  fog  horn"  and  "an  efficient  bell."  In  the  applica- 
tions from  Pacific  coast  ports  the  efficiency  of  the  fog  horn  has  usu- 
ally been  involved,  for  cases  are  rare  in  which  a  vessel  has  no  fog 
horn.  This  efficiencv  is  a  matter,  in  part  at  least,  of  judgment. 
Where  the  claim  has  been  made  in  good  faith  that  one  officer  of  the 
Government  has  recently  approved  a  fog  horn  which  later  another 
considered  "not  efficient"  the  purchase  of  a  new  fog  horn  and  the 
imposition  of  a  small  penalty  has  seemed  enough  to  secure  compliance 
hereafter  with  law.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  particularly  at  Baltimore 
and  ports  south  of  it,  small  vessels  have  been  reported  for  having  no' 
"  efficient  bell."  Such  vessels  are  sailed  by  the  owner  with  the  help  of 
one  or  two  men  or  bojrs  and  when  anchored  in  the  sounds,  bays,  and 
rivers  of  the  South  m  shallow  water  are  left  at  times  with  no  one 
aboard.  The  theft  of  bells  is  not  infreauent.  Applications  for 
remission  are  considered  only  after  a  new  bell  has  been  put  aboard. 

For  convenience  are  classed  under  this  head  violations  of  the  act  of 
March  6,  1896,  by  which,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  February  14, 1903, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  directed  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations governing  the  movement  of  vessels  in  the  St.  Marys  River 
from  Point  Iroquois  to  Point  Detour.  For  violation  of  these  regula- 
tions a  penalty  of  $200  is  incurred,  and  "the  vessel,  its  tackle,  apparel, 
furniture,  and  cargo"  become  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  forfeiture 
in  some  cases  would  amount  to  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars. 
Nearly  all  the  violations  at  lake  ports,  classed  in  the  table  under  the 
head  of  "Rules  of  the  road,"  have  been  incurred  under  this  act. 
The  statutes  contain  few,  if  any,  other  instances  where  so  severe  a 
penalty  is  imposed.  This  act  was  drawn  by  the  shipowners  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  their  response  to  criticism  of  forfeiture  as  a  i>enalty 
was  that  the  penalty  was  to  be  held  in  terrorem  over  owners. 

During  the  eight  years  of  the  law's  existence  a  collector  of  customs 
has  never  been  instructed  to  report  a  violation  of  it  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  proceedings  for  the  for- 
feiture of  vessel  and  cargo.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1897 
(pp.  49-50),  soon  after  this  law  was  passed,  attention  was  called  to  this 
and  other  penalties  which  seem  excessive.  It  is  doubtless  desirable  in 
some  cases  (especially  in  the  steamboat-inspection  laws  where  a  uni- 
fonii  penalty  of  $500  is  fixed  for  the  greatest  diversity  of  offenses)  to 
provide  a  heavy  maximum  penalty  to  be  imposed  in  flagrant  cases  and 
to  rely  upon  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  adjust  a  lower  penalty  to  a  less  serious  offense.  Possi> 
bly,  on  further  consideration.  Congress  may  decide  that  the  forfeiture 
of  a  vessel  and  her  cargo  for  violation  of  a  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
is  too  severe  a  penalty,  and  that  respect  for  law  is  not  increased  by  pro- 
viding such  a  penalty. 

CONSULAR  BILLS  OF  HEALTH. 

By  section  2  of  the  act  of  February  15,  1893,  under  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  every  vessel  entering  a  port  of  the  United  States  is 
required  to  produce  a  bill  of  health  in  duplicate  from  the  American 
consul  at  the  foreign  port  of  cleamnce,  or  from  the  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine- Hospital  Service  who  may  be  stationed  there,  set- 
ting forth  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  port  of  clearance  and  the  sani- 
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tary  condition,  of  the  vessel,  its  cargo,  crew,  and  passengers.  The  act 
was  passed  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Hamburg,  which 
caused  some  dismay  and  entailed  heav^  expense  at  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  maximum  penalty,  ^,000,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  penalties 
usually  imposed  by  the  laws  of  any  nation  for  defective  or  missing 
ship's  papers.  Tne  consular  bill  of  health  is  a  ship's  paper,  and  ite 
presence  or  absence  in  no  essential  manner,  as  a  rule,  involves  a  real 
sanitary  question.  The  eflBcient  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
officers  at  danger  points  abroad,  and  the  Associated  Press  and  special 
news  agencies,  give  the  officers  at  American  ports  cable  notice  of  essen- 
tial changes  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  foreign  ports  long  before  the 
ship  arrives.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  sail  vessels  and  steamers  on  long 
voyages,  these  reports  at  times  are  necessarily  more  important  than  the 
report  in  the  bill  of  health.  The  actual  sanitary  condition  of  the  ves- 
sel, crew,  and  cargo  on  arrival  is  shown,  of  course,  not  by  consular 
document,  but  by  quarantine  inspection. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  act  was  passed  Congress  exempted  from 
its  opjeration  ''vessels  plying  between  foreign  ports  on  or  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States  and  ports  of  the  United  States  adjacent 
thereto"  (August  18,  1894),  the  consular  fee  for  the  bill  of  health 
becoming  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  tax  on  commerce  in  the  case  of 
vessels  making  short  and  ft^equent  voyages  to  indisputably  healthy 
northern  ports.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  law's  operations  applica- 
tions for  remissions  of  penalties  were  frequently  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  vessel  had  no  consular  bill  of  health  because  there  was  no 
American  consular  officer  at  the  foreign  port  of  clearance.  Collectors 
are  now  furnished  from  time  to  time  with  lists  of  the  consular  offices 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  vessels  may  not  be  reported  for  violation 
of  the  act  when  there  has  been  no  violation.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
act  cases  arose,  and  occasionally  arise  now,  where  the  vessel  carried 
only  one  consular  bill  of  health,  not  the  duplicate.  The  purpose  of 
the  duplicate  is  not  entirely  clear. 

Durmg  the  past  fiscal  year  only  48  vessels  from  foreign  ports  have 
been  reported  for  failure  to  produce  the  consular  bill  of  health  in 
duplicate.  Returns  of  vessels  entered  during  the  year  which  were 
subject  to  this  law  are  not  now  available,  but  on  the  basis  of  returns 
for  1903  the  number  was  doubtless  about  12,000.  This  requirement 
of  law  is  almost  automatic  in  enforcement,  the  master  producing  his 
bill  of  health  at  once  to  the  quarantine  or  customs  officer  on  arrival. 
It  is  improbable  that  either  of  these  officers  at  any  port  has  been  dere- 
lict in  reporting  a  vessel  without  the  bill  of  health.  The  violations 
which  have  been  reported  have,  as  a  rule,  been  on  the  part  of  smaller 
vessels  whose  masters  personally  attended  to  clearance  papers.  Steam- 
ers owned  by  corporations  employing  clerks  especially  to  attend  to 
ship's  papers  always  are  provided  with  bills  of  health.  In  the  case  of 
sail  vessels  and  smaller  tramp  steamers  the  failure  to  produce  the  bill 
of  health  is  usually  attributed  to  the  voyage  being  the  first  of  the 
master  to  an  American  port  and  to  his  ignorance  of  our  law;  in  such 
cases  a  bill  of  health  issued  by  local  authorities  generally  bein^  pre- 
sented. In  most  foreign  countries  only  such  bills,  with  or  without 
consular  vis^s  are  required.  In  other  ■  cases,  at  clearance  the  master 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  a  foreign  port  for  orders  and  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  then  be  directed  to  proceed  to  an  American  or  other 
port.    In  other  cases  the  vessel  has  cleared  from  several  foreign  ports 
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and  taken  out  a  bill  of  health  only  from  the  last  one.  The  failure  to 
produce  a  consular  bill  of  health  becomes  a  very  grave  offense  when 
the  purpose  is  to  conceal  sanitary  conditions  at  the  time  and  place  of 
clearance.     Such  cases  seldom  arise. 

NEW  YORK  ANCHORAGE  REGULATIONS. 

By  the  act  of  May  16,  1888,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
directed  to  define  an  anchorage  ground  for  vessels  in  New  York  Bay 
and  Harbor  and  to  adopt  and  enforce  regulations  in  relation  thereto. 
For  a  violation  of  such  regulations  the  owner,  master,  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100,  The  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1903,  creating  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
transferred  the  execution  of  this  law,  with  other  laws  relating  to  ves- 
sels, to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  While  the  law  applies 
to  foreign  as  well  as  American  vessels,  the  39  cases  of  violation  wnich 
have  come  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  on  application 
for  the  remission  of  the  penalty  have  been  of  American  vessels.  The 
cases  have  been  nearly  all  of  two  classes — vessels  which  have  been 
towed  by  harbor  tugs  to  the  anchorage  grounds  and  yachts.  Officers 
of  the  Kevenue-Cutter  Service  report  violations  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  New  York,  usually  in  the  form  that  a  given  vessel  was  at  a 
given  time  found  wholly  or  partly  beyond  the  anchorage  limits.  In 
the  case  of  towed  vessels  the  applications  for  relief  from  penalties  are 
based  usually  on  the  claims  that  the  vessel  was  properly  anchored  but 
dragged  her  anchor  and  thus  passed  the  limit,  or  that  the  tug  did  not 
bring  the  towed  vessel  to  a  proper  anchorage.  The  owners  or  masters 
of  yachts  reported  have  usually  claimed  that  the  3- acht  was  anchored 
within  limits  but  swung  with  tide  or  wind,  dragging  anchor  occasion- 
ally, partly  outside  the  limits. 

PASSENGER  ACT  OF   1882. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have  been  16  applications  for  the 
remission  of  penalties  incurred  under  the  passenger  act  of  1882,  of 
which  13  have  come  from  the  port  of  New  York.  The  act  applies  only 
to  vessels  carrying  passengers  other  than  cabin  passengers  from  for- 
eign countries  not  contiguous  to  the  United  States.  Such  vessels  enter 
at  relatively  few  customs  districts.  Nevertheless  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  only  three  violations  of  this  law,  with  its  numerous  techni- 
calities, have  been  brought  to  the  Department's  notice  from  principal 
seaports  outside  of  New  York.  The  vessels  which  come  within  the 
terms  of  this  act  are  as  a  rule  owned  by  large  corporations,  each  oper- 
ating many  steamers.  Their  magnitude  and  the  division  of  labor 
permit  the  assignment  to  special  men  of  the  task  of  securing  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  passenger  act  of  1882. 

The  safe  navigation  of  an  ocean  steamer  for  a  week  or  more,  with  a 
thousand  or  more  souls  on  board  and  with  millions  of  property  in  the 
steamer  and  its  cargo,  is  a  greater  responsibility  in  itself  than  any 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  entrusts  to  subordinates 
who  apply  the  passenger  act  of  1882  and  other  acts  considered  in  this 
report  under  the  head  of  remissions.  The  officers  of  steamships  win 
their  places  by  more  thorough  tests  of  efficiency  than  civil-service 
regulations  can  prescribe.     If  equal  capacity  be  conceded,  this  Depart- 
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ment  must  consider  elements  of  personal  responsibility  There  is 
little  on  the  part  of  the  Government  officer  reporting.  If  he  is  wrong 
he  has  been  overzealous.  The  master  of  the  ship  looks  at  the  matter 
from  another  angle.  Violations  of  the  passenger  act  are  usually 
reported  under  section  2,  which  concludes: 

For  violation  of  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  master  of  the  vessel 
shall  he  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  each  passenger  carried  or  brought  on  the 
vessel. 

Under  this  law  the  amount  of  penalty  involved  does  not  depend  on 
the  gravity  of  the  oflfense,  but  on  the  number  of  passengers  carried. 
Thus,  if  a  vessel  carries  1,600  passengers  and  the  law  is  not  complied 
with  in  the  case  of  7  or  8,  the  master  is  none  the  less  liable  "for 
a  penalty  of  $7,500.  If,  however,  the  steamer  carries  only  15  pas- 
sengers and  the  master  willfully 'violates  vital  provisions  of  the  pas- 
senger act,  his  punishment  is  fixed  by  law  at  $75.  As  already  stated, 
sucn  extremes  are  mentioned  only  to  demonstrate  the  difference  in 
conditions  under  which  the  Department  exercises  its  power  of  remis- 
sion or  mitigation. 

The  violations  reported  have  turned  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "a  substantial  and  well-secured  bulkhead,"  used  to  separate 
passenger  compartments;  on  the  lack  of  dining  tables  and  scats  (pen- 
alty $500)  on  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  immigrant  trade,  where 
the  immigrants  don't  want  and  won't  use  such  tables,  preferring  to 
eat  on  the  open  deck;  and  on  the  condition  of  the  vessel  on  arrival  at 
New  York  wnen  immigrants  are  preparing  to  go  ashore,  and  the  daily 
cleaning  up  of  the  ship  has  been  delayed  until  those  on  board  have 
been  landed.  The  passenger  act  of  1882  is  substantially  a  copy  of 
the  British  law  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  several  particulars  it  could  be 
modified  to  advantage  to  meet  present  conditions. 

INSPECTION  OF   ENROLLMENT  AND  LICENSE.       (r.  S.,  4336.) 

Section  4336  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  repeats  section  13  of 
the  act  of  February  18,  1793,  reads: 

Any  oflBcer  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  may  at  all  times  inspect  the 
enrollment  or  license  of  any  vessel;  and  if  the  master  of  any  such  vessel  shall  not 
exhibit  the  same,  when  required  by  such  oiOacer,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  dollars. 

This  brief  section  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  part  ffives 
to  any  officer  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  the  right  at 
any  time  to  inspect  a  vessel's  enrollment  or  license.  Such  inspection 
was  desirable  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  for  reasons  which 
nowadays  seldom  appear.  The  second  part  of  the  section  provides  a 
penalty  of  $100  on  the  master  if  he  refuses  to  exhibit  his  papers  to  the 
customs  officer  asking  for  them.  The  penalty  is  imposed  for  direct 
disobedience.  During  the  year  there  have  been  29  applications  for 
remission  of  penalty  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  under  this  section. 

In  some  cases  the  officer  making  the  complaint  has  boarded  the  ves- 
sel in  the  absence  of  the  master  and  has  found  no  one  on  board  able 
to  tell  where  the  license  was  kept.  The  vessels  boarded  almost 
invariably  have  been  small  sail  vessels  manned  by  one  or  two  men  in 
addition  to  the  master.  On  going  ashore  the  master  has  either  locked 
up  his  vessel's  papers  for  safe-keeping  or  has  put  them  iq  his  pocket 
for  the  samQ  purpose.     As  the  papers  are  of  morQ  v^lue  to  him  than 
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to  anyone  else  this  course  is  dictated  by  ordinary  prudence.  Willful 
refusal  of  a  master  to  show  his  papers  to  an  officer  authorized  by  law 
to  demand  them  for  inspection  is  rarely  reported.  If  such  cases  do 
arise  the  penalty  is  doubtless  paid  on  reflection  without  application 
for  remission.  While  there  have  been  29  applications  for  remission 
of  penalties  under  section  4336,  there  have  been  few  willful  violations 
of  tne  section. 

DEFECTIVE  MANIFEST.      (r.  S.,  2809.) 

Section  2809  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  embodies  section  24  of 
the  act  of  March  2,  1799,  provides: 

If  any  merchandise  is  brought  into  the  United  States  in  any  veBsel  whatever  from 
any  foreign  port  without  having  such  a  manifest  on  board,  or  which  shall  not  be 
included  or  aescribed  in  the  manifest,  or  shall  not  agree  therewith,  the  master  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  the  value  of  such  merchandise  not  included  in  such 
manifest;  and  all  such  merchandise  not  included  in  the  manifest  belonging  or  con- 
signed to  the  master,  mate,  officers,  or  crew  of  such  vessel  shall  be  forfeited. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  master  of  a  ship  was  almost  always 
its  part  owner,  and  frequently  was  the  part  owner  of  the  return 
cargo.  The  temptation  to  attempt  smuggling  by  omitting  part  of 
the  cargo  from  the  manifest  was  so  strong  mat  Congress  enacted 
that  merchandise  so  omitted  should  be  forfeited  and,  in  addition, 
the  master  should  be  penalized  to  its  full  value.  Conditions  have 
now  radically  changed.  The  master  of  an  ocean  steamer  is  usually 
the  salaried  employee  of  a  corporation,  with  no  direct  ownership  in 
the  vessel  or  its  cargo.  His  knowledge  of  the  cargo  is  necessarily 
very  limited,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  large  trans- Atlantic  liner.  The 
37  cases  of  applications  for  remission  of  the  penalties  incurred  under 
this  section  have  ranged  from  cases  where  there  was  reason  to  believe 
the  master  of  a  tramp  steamer  was  not  vigilant  in  suppressing  efforts 
at  smuggling  by  his  officers  or  crew  to  cases  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  master  could  not  be  held  to  strict  account. 

Usually  the  smuggled  article  has  been  tobacco  in  some  compact  and 
valuable  form.  Tobacco  must  appear  on  one  of  three  papers:  As  mer- 
chandise on  the  ship's  manifest,  as  ship's  stores,  or  as  the  property  of 
passengers  in  their  declarations  of  tne  contents  of  their  baggage. 
Failing  to  appear  in  one  of  these  papers,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the  master 
becomes  liable  to  a  penalty  equal  to  the  value  of  the  forfeiture.  The 
actual  smuggling  itself,  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the  smuggled  goods 
and  the  punishment  of  the  actual  smuggler  are  distinct  violations  of  the 
customs  laws,  dealt  with  separately.  The  cases  now  under  considera- 
tion relate  solely  to  the  master's  measure  of  responsibility.  In  one 
case  the  master  of  one  of  the  best  known  trans- Atlantic  liners  applied 
for  remission  of  a  penalty  of  $1,650  under  this  section  on  the  follow- 
ing facts:  Tobacco  to  the  value  stated  was  put  in  three  trunks  at  the 
European  port  of  clearance;  these  trunks  were  stowed  naturally  with 
passengers^  baggage  in  the  hold,  and  on  arrival  at  New  York  the 
trunks  were  placed  with  other  passengers'  baggage  on  the  dock. 

When  such  baggage  has  been  inspected  the  customs  oflScers  attach 
to  it  a  label  which  secures  its  passage  through  the  gates  to  the  street 
In  this  case  those  engaged  in  the  smuggling  secured  some  old  labels, 
and  attached  them  to  the  trunks  containing  the  tobacco,  which  were 
then  readily  passed  to  the  street.    The  real  smugglers  were  subse- 
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quently  detected  and  dealt  with  under  other  laws.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  this  penalty  case  had  to  adjust  a  statutory 
penalty  of  $1,650  on  the  master  to  his  measure  of  responsibility  for 
this  violation  of  law.  As  ships  were  in  1799,  responsibility  wouldhave 
been  almost  complete;  as  trans-Atlantic  liners  are  in  1904,  the  moral 
responsibility  was  very  small — was  less,  in  fact,  than  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  gate  keeper,  who  passed  old  labels  for  baggage  on  a 
former  trip  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  rigid  examination  of  passen- 
gers' baggage  an  hour  before.  These  trunks,  of  course,  had  never 
undergone  customs  inspection,  or  they  would  have  been  stopped  on 
the  wharf.  The  elaborate  system  of  inspection  of  passengers'  bag- 
gage at  New  York  failed — and  for  this  failure  doubtless  sufficient  rea- 
sons were  supplied — while  the  penalty  of  $1,650  fell  on  the  master  of 
the  ship. 

For  the  safety  of  1,500  lives  and  of  property  worth  $6,000,000  or 
$7,000,000  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  master  was  responsible  under 
the  statutes  of  two  countries,  the  decisions  of  courts  and  the  necessary 
rules  of  the  company  which  employed  him.  The  Department's  action 
was  based  on  the  belief  that,  with  these  responsibilities  resting  on  him 
alone.  Congress  never  intended  that  he  should  be  liable  for  $1,650 
penalty  for  a  fraud  on  the  revenue  laws,  originating  on  a  dock  in  Ger- 
many and  for  its  success  depending  on  the  acceptance  by  United 
States  customs  officers  of  canceled  labels  of  customs  inspection.  This 
case  is  extreme  in  some  respects,  but  the  principles  mvolved  often 
recur.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  arise  where  the  master's  responsibility 
is  as  great  as  in  the  cases  of  a  hundred  years  ago  when  section  2809 
was  enacted.  These  cases  are  reported  especially  from  Key  West  and 
other  Florida  ports.  The  small  vessels  engaged  in  local  trade  with 
Cuba,  or  in  fishing,  attempt  to  smuggle  aguardiente,  cigars,  or  ciga- 
rettes under  circumstances  which  admit  of  little  doubt  that  the  violation 
of  law  was  with  the  master's  connivance. 

master's  report  on  arrival,     (r.  s.,  2774.) 

The  duties  imposed  by  section  2774,  Revised  Statutes,  on  the  master 
of  a  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  constitute  what  is  usually 
termed  the  entry  of  the  vessel.  The  section  has  remained  unchanged 
since  its  original  enactment  in  1799,  and  that  early  American  law  was 
based,  in  its  essentials,  on  British  law  of  that  time.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  master  should  intentionally  violate  this  law,  which  is  based  on 
world-wide  maritime  custom.  The  12  applications  considered  for  the 
remission  of  penalties  incurred  under  the  section  have  involved  devi- 
ations from  the  form,  not  the  essence,  of  the  statute.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  21,018  vessels  entered  the  United 
States  and  complied  presumably  with  this  statute. 

Deviation  from  the  statute  in  any  one  of  its  various  particulars 
entails  a  penalty  of  $1,000  on  the  master.  It  is  more  probable,  in  view 
of  the  deiects  of  human  nature,  shared  by  officers  of  the  Government 
and  officers  of  ships  alike,  that  violations  of  this  law  in  some  particular 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  customs  officers,  or  have  not  been  reported, 
than  that  its  numerous  details  have  been  fully  complied  with  in  all  but 
about  1  in  each  2,000  cases. 
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NAME  ON   VESSEL  (r.  8.  4178). 

The  name  of  every  documented  vessel  of  the  United  States  must  be 
marked  on  each  how  and,  together  with  the  home  port,  on  the  stern  in 
a  manner  jjrescribed  in  detailby  statute.  If  the  vessel  is  not  so  marked 
the  owner  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  name  so  omitted. 
This  law  is  section  4178,  Revised  Statutes,  and  was  amended  February 
21,  1891,  when  Congress^  among  other  things,  reduced  the  maximum 
penalty  jfrom  $50  as  originally  fixed  Deceml^r  31,  1792.  This  law  is 
applicable  to  all  the  24,200  documented  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Only  23  applications  for  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  the  penalty, 
ranging  from  $10  for  one  name  omitted  to  $30  for  the  omission  of  all 
three  names,  have  been  acted  on  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  omission  have  usually  been  that  the  vessel  was 
being  repainted  and  names  temporarily  obliterated,  or  that  they  had 
become  defaced  by  rubbing  against  wharves.  It  seems  somewhat 
improbable  that  only  one  American  vessel  in  a  thousand  during  the 
whole  year  has  fallen  short  of  this  statutory  requirement.  The  statute 
does  not  make  it  the  duty  of  an}^  particular  officer  to  enforce  this  law, 
but  violations  are  reported  to  collectors  usually  by  their  inspectors  or 
by  revenue-cutter  officers.  As  a  rule  the  vessels  reported  are  small 
sail  vessels. 

CHANGE  OF  MASTER.      (r.  S.,  4335.) 

Any  change  in  the  master  of  a  licensed  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  there  are  over  23,000,  must  be  reported  to  the  customs  houst* 
where  the  change  is  indorsed  on  the  vessel's  papers.  Unlebs  the 
change  is  so  reported  the  new  master  is  liable  to  tne  penalty  of  $10, 
prescribed  by  section  4335  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  For  indorsing 
this  change  oi  master  those  collectors  of  customs  whose  salaries  depend 
on  fees  from  the  Treasury  receive  in  each  case  20  cents.  To  a  great 
extent  the  enforcement  ot  the  law  is  thus  automatic.  The  penalty  is 
small  and  doubtless  has  been  paid  without  protest  in  some  cases,  as  the 

{)reparation  of  papers  in  an  application  for  remission  involves  some 
abor  and  expense.  The  few  applications  for  remission  have  been  by 
masters  of  small  vessels  who  have  assigned  various  reasons  in  palliation 
of  their  noncompliance  with  law.  The  law  was  originally  section  12 
of  the  act  of  February  18,  1793,  and  provides  additional  penalties,  as 
in  the  case  of  registered  vessels,  which  have  lapsed  through  changes 
of  law  in  the  century  past. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Applications  have  been  considered  in  94  cases  for  the  violation  of 
29  dmerent  statutes  where  less  than  10  cases  have  involved  directly 
any  one  law,  with  a  single  exception.  Of  the  32  cases  reported  from 
New  York,  23  have  been  for  the  remission  of  the  fine  imposed  on  the 
master  of  a  vessel  for  violation  of  section  2872  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  section  provides  that  merchandise  shall  be  delivered  from  a  vessel 
only  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  or  by  a  special 
license  from  the  collector  of  customs.  Section  2873,  Revised  Statutes, 
provides: 

If  any  merchandise  shall  be  tmladen  or  delivered  from  any  vessel  contrary  to  the 
preceding  section,  the  master  of  such  vessel,  and  every  other  person  who  shaU  know- 
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ingly  be  concerned,  or  aiding  therein,  or  in  removing,  storing,  or  otherwise  securing 
such  merchandise,  shall  each  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense,  and  shall  be  disabled  from  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years;  and  the  collector  of  the  district 
shall  advertise  the  name  of  such  person  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  State  in  which 
he  resides,  within  twenty  days  after  each  respective  conviction. 

The  statutory  penalty  is  imposed  in  the  case  of  other  persons  only 
when  they  are  "  knowingly  "  concerned  in  the  violation  oi  law;  it  falls 
on  the  master,  if  innocent,  unless  he  invokes  the  power  to  remit 
bestowed  by  Congress  on  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
cases  reported  have  been  of  masters  of  large  ocean  passenger  steamers, 
where  the  duty  on  small  packages  of  goodslanded  has  not  exceeded  $25, 
and  where  the  landing  was  shown  to  be  without  the  master's  knowl- 
edge. The  Department's  action  in  such  cases  does  not  affect  the  for- 
feiture of  the  goods  landed  or  proceedings  against  persons  knowingly 
concerned  in  the  illegal  landing.  Where  the  amount  involved  exceeds 
$400,  the  vessel,  by  section  2874,  Revised  Statutes,  becomes  subject  to 
forfeiture. 

Besides  these  23  New  York  cases  under  one  section,  the  miscellaneous 
column  comprises  71  cases  reported  by  81  collectors  of  customs  for 
violation  of  28  sections  of  the  llevised  Statutes  or  of  later  enactment^. 
A  penalty  of  $200  is  imposed  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  February  17, 
1898,  on  a  foreign  vessel  carrying  passengers  between  American  ports. 
Since  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  cases  arise  occasionally  at  Honolulu  or 
San  Francisco  when,  on  account  of  illness,  death,  or  pressing  business 
of  a  public  nature,  it  is  desirable  that  a  passenger  should  take  a  foreign 
steamer  bound  for  or  from  Asia  in  oraer  to  reach  Honolulu  or  San 
Francisco  at  the  earliest  moment.     Such  cases  are  treated  leniently. 

In  its  recommendations  to  the  head  of  the  Department  the  Bureau 
bears  in  mind  the  familiar  observation  that  the  way  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  an  obnoxious  statute  is  to  enforce  it  literally,  but  it  gives 
even  more  weight  to  the  consideration  that  a  good  law  can  be  rendered 
obnoxious  b}^  tne  method  of  its  enforcement,  a  consideration  which  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  first  Congress  that  intrusted  the  power  of  mitiga- 
tion or  remission  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  in  charge  of  shipping. 
Stowaways  occasionally  obtain  passage  surreptitiously  oetween  Ameri- 
can ports  on  foreign  vessels.  The  two  kinds  of  violations  of  the  coast- 
ing law  just  described  constitute  the  only  violations  of  law  entitled  to 
.separate  class  designation.  The  remaining  cases  are  sporadic,  which 
do  not  admit  of  any  summary  statement. 

ACCOUNTS  OF  COLLECTORS  OP  CUSTOMS. 

By  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the 
consequent  change  in  methods  of  audit,  the  accounts  of  collectors  of 
customs  involving  services  to  American  vessels,  navigation  fines,  ton- 
nage duty,  emoluments  from  navigation  fees,  fees  under  acts  of  March 
3,  1897,  etc.,  are  now  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  for  preliminary 
examination  before  transmission  to  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  other 
Departments.  On  the  average  600  such  accounts  are  examined  monthly. 
The  additional  work  has  been  performed  without  any  increase  in  the 
clerical  force  of  the  Bureau.  Owing  to  its  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  navigation  and  tonnage  laws  under  which  these  charges  are  imposed, 
and  its  possession  of  shipping  records  and  infonnation,  the  Bureau  can 
ascertain  effectually  whether  such  charges  are  legally  imposed  and 
the  system  is  an  economy  to  the  Government. 
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This  preliminary  examination  of  collectors' accounts  has  confirmed  the 
opinion  expressed  in  previous  reports  that  some  navigation  fees  now 
paid  by  the  Government  could  with  propriety  be  made  payable  by  pri- 
vate interested  parties,  such  payments,  of  course,  being  reported  to  the 
proper  accounting  officer.  Kecently  a  collector  of  customs  granted  53 
certificates  of  ownership  in  one  day  to  the  owners  of  one  vessel,  and 
charged  the  Government  the  statutory  fee  of  $1  in  each  instance. 
Anotner  collector  recorded  in  one  day  for  one  vessel  measuring  but 
340  tons,  46  bills  of  sale  and  charged  the  Government  the  statutory 
fee  of  50  cents  for  each  record.  If  the  private  persons  concerned  paid 
for  the  services  mentioned  fewer  certificates  of  ownership  would  be 
requested  by  them  from  collectors.  Bills  of  sale  would  often  be  con- 
solidated if  the  holder  were  required  to  pay  for  having  them  recorded. 
The  existing  law  presents  a  temptation  to  multiplv  such  documents 
unnecessarily.  The  following  recommendation  or  tne  report  for  1898 
is  renewed: 

For  obvious  reasons  bills  of  sale,  mortgages,  h3rpothecation8,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  title  of  ownership  of  vessels  are  recorded  in  the  custom-bouses.  These 
records  are  open  to  inspection,  and  b}r  section  4194,  Revised  Statutes,  collectors  are 
required  to  furnish  to  applicants  certificates  of  material  facts  of  record  relating  to 
ownership.  Up  to  1886  collectors  were  authorized  to  charge  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  search 
of  title  and  the  certificate  of  record.  The  act  of  June  19,  1886,  abolished  the  ^y- 
ment  by  parties  in  interest  of  many  fees  which  were  burdensome  on  navigation, 
but  proviaed  that  such  fees,  as  a  rule,  should  be  payable  from  the  Treasury.  The 
fee  of  $1  above  referred  to  was  included  in  the  fees  mentioned  by  the  act  of  1886. 
The  search  of  title  and  certificate  of  record  of  a  vessel's  ownership  are  not  essentially 
public  services,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  fees  for  this  purpose  should  be  a  charge 
on  the  revenues.  At  the  last  session  the  Senate  passed  unanimously  a  bill  providing 
that  this  fee  of  $1  shall  be  paid  by  the  parties  directly  concerned,  and  not  by  the 
Government.  It  has  since  been  objected  that  local  assessors  frequently  require  such 
certificates  in  making  out  rolls  of  taxable  property,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  the  fee  in  the  discharge  of  tneir  duties.  As  all  the  fiacts  which  the 
certificate  sets  forth  are  matters  of  record,  open  to  inspection,  the  objection  does  not 
seem  valid.  If  assessors  or  private  persons  require  copies  of  records  from  customs 
officers,  they,  rather  than  the  Government,  should  pay  tlie  reasonable  fee  chuged 
for  clerical  work. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  referred  to,  extended  to  include 
conveyances  as  well  as  certificates  of  title: 

AN  ACT  providing  for  the  collectioii  of  fees  for  furnishing  certificates  of  title  to  veflselB  and  for 

recording  conveyances. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled,  That  collectors  of  customs  shall  collect  and  receive  one  dollar 
for  each  certificate  furnished  as  mentioned  in  sections  forty-one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  fifty  cents  for  recording  each 
bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyanpe  of  vessels,  or  for  recording  each 
certificate  dischargmg  of  cancelling  anv  such  conveyance  mentioned  in  sections  4193 
or  4382,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  Section  one  of  the  act  of  June  nine- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  entitled  *'An  act  abolishing  certain  fees 
for  officiaf  services,''  is  hereby  repealed  so  far  as  it  authorizes  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  any  fee  for  fumisliing  such  certificate  or  for  such  recording. 

FRENCH  MEASUREMENT  LAWS. 

The  negotiations,  through  the  usual  channels,  with  the  French 
Government  f  or  equalit}^  of  treatment  of  American  vessels  with  French 
vessels  in  French  ports  under  the  measurement  laws,  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report,  were  satisfactorily  concluded.  As  American  vessels 
were  allowed  French  deductions  for  net  tonnage  in  French  ports  and 
thus  placed  on  the  plane  of  French  vessels,  instructions  were  issued  in 
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February,  1904,  to  collectors  of  customs  authorizing  the  acceptance  of 
special  certificates  for  French  vessels  of  their  measurement  according 
to  American  law.  So  far  as  the  Bureau  is  advised  the  system  has 
worked  satisfactorily.  In  September  the  French  Government  advised 
the  Bureau  of  the  adoption  by  France  of  the  system  of  measurement 
used  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britam,  and  requested  the 
acceptance  hereafter  of  French  certificates  of  measurement.  The  new 
French  law  is  being  compared  with  tlie  acts  of  Congress  and  the  British 
law,  and  appropriate  action  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
negotiations  have  removed  the  cause  of  complaint  that  American  vessels 
were  not  treated  on  an  equality  with  French  vessels  in  French  ports. 
The  adoption  by  France  of  the  measurement  systems  employed  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  (with  slight  differences), 
will  simplify  the  work  of  customs  officers  everywhere. 

STATE  TAXATION  ON   SHIPPING. 

In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1894  (pp.  xliii-xlix),  attention  was 
invited  to  the  heavy  taxes  on  shipping  as  property  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  some  of  our  States  on  the  seaboara  or  on  the  Great  I^kes. 
The  publication  of  these  facts  has  been  followed  by  considerable 
changes  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States, 
all  in  the  direction  of  lower  taxation  of  shipping.  At  the  election  on 
November  8,  the  people  of  California  are  to  vote  on  the  following 
proposed  constitutional  amendment: 

SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.    11. 

Senate  constitutional  amendment  No.  11,  a  resolution  to  propose  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  California, 
amending  Article  XIII  of  the  State  constitution  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to 
be  numrared  ''one  and  three-quarters,"  relative  to  exemption  of  shipping  from 
taxation.     (Adopted  March  6,  1903.) 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  at  its  r^ular  session  commencing  on  the 
5th  day  of  January,  1903,  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  of  the  houses 
of  said  legislature  voting  in  favor  thereof,  herebv  propose  that  Article  XIII  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  California  be  amendea  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section, 
to  be  known  as  ''section  number  one  and  three-quarters,"  to  wit: 

"Sbc.  1}.  All  ships  or  shipping  engaged  in  either  foreign  or  domestic  navigation, 
or  in  the  fisheries,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation." 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  place  California  in  the  lead  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  liberality  toward  shipping,  and  abreast  of 
advanced  European  nations,  in  which  only  the  income  derived  from 
shipping  is  taxable. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  wish  to  record  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  industry  and  fidelity 
of  the  clerks  of  the  omce,  and  especially  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Sanders,  Deputy  Commissioner  lor  many  years,  who  for  three  months 
this  year  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Bureau. 
Respectfully^, 

Eugene  Tixer  Chamberlain, 

Oomfaiiisioner, 
Hon.  V.  H.  Metcalp, 

Secretary  of  Corwmerce  and  Labor. 


See  note  on  pages  728  to  730. 
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Note. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  as  separately  published, 
contains  the  following  appendixes  and  statistical  tables: 

APPENDIXES. 

(A)  Reports  of  shipping  commissioners — (1)  Shipments,  discharges,  and  expendi- 

tures; (2)  Shipments  and  reshipmenta;  (3)  Discharges;  ^4)  Nationanty  of 
seamen;  (5)  Failures  to  join;   (6)  Men  shipped  to  be  discharged  abroad; 

(7)  Allotments  of  wa^es;  (8)  Seamen  shipped  and  discharged  by  collectors. 

(B)  Wages  of  seamen — (1)  Average  monthly  wages  paid  in  the  American  merchant 

marine  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1904;  (2)  Average  monthly  wages  paid  to 
able  seamen  on  American  vessels,  1894  to  1904;  (3)  Average  monthly  wages 
paid  to  first  mates  on  American  vessels,  1894  to  1904;  (4)  Average  monthly 
wages  paid  to  firemen  and  first  engineers  on  American  steam  vessels,  1894  to 
1904;  (5)  Predominant  rates  of  wages  of  able  seamen  on  British  vessels,  1870 
to  1903;  (6)  Predominant  wa^es  of  firemen  and  trimmers  on  British  steam 
vessels,  1895  to  1903;  (7)  Maximum,  minimum,  and  predominant  wages  pAid 
to  first  and  second  mates  on  British  vessels  for  1903;  (8)  Maximum,  mini- 
mum, and  predominant  wages  paid  to  engineers  on  British  steam  vessels  for 
1903;  (9)  Average  monthly  wages  of  mates,  petty  officers,  engineers,  and 
firemen  on  British  vessels,  1870  to  1903. 

(C)  Consular  reports  of  seamen  shipped,  discharged,  and  deserted  from  American 

vessels  in  foreign  ports. 

(D)  Manning  of  vessels — (1)  Sail  area,  tonnage,  and  crew  of  American  vessels; 

(2)  Proposed  British  manning  scale;  (3)  Proposed  Australian  manning  scale. 
(£)  Articles  in  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  establishing  reci- 
procity in  shipping  and  concerning  discriminating  duties  and  export  bounties — 
(a)  Imports  m  American  and  foreign  vessels,  by  countries,  1903;  (h)  Tonnage 
entries  in  foreign  trade,  by  countries,  1903;  (c)  Foreign  tonnage  in  American 
trade,  1903;  (d)  President  Grant's  proclamations. 

( F)  L^al  opinions  and  decisions — ( 1 )  Opinions  of  Attorney-General  on  section  41 36, 

Revised  Statutes  (repaired  wrecks);  (2)  Application  of  section  5625,  Revised 
Statutes,  to  crimping;  (3)  Medical  treatment  of  seamen  on  shipboard;  (4) 
Construction  of  section  4417,  Revised  Statutes. 

(G)  Tonnage  taxes — (1)  Law  and  collections  for  the  past  ten  years;  (2)  Collections, 

by  nationality  of  vessels,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904;  (3)  Collec- 
tions at  various  ports  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904;  (4)  Entries 
of  American  ana  foreign  vessels  at  seaports  since  1892;  (5)  Expenditures  for 
maritime  purposes  of  the  United  States  since  1888. 

( H )  Registered  steam  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1904. 

( I )    Square-rigged  American  vessels  on  June  30, 1904. 

(J )  Loss  of  American  vessels  during  1904,  with  nature  and  place  of  casualty — ^Details 
of  American  seagoing  losses. 

(K)  Steel  shipbuilding  of  the  United  States — (1)  Steel  steam  vessels  built  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  ten  years;  (2)  Steel  vessels  building  or  con- 
tracted for  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1904;  (3)  ft-ice  of  steel  ship  plates 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

(L)  The  world's  large  and  fast  ocean  steamships — (1)  Summary,  by  speed,  for  1901, 
1903,  and  1904;  (2)  Classification,  by  speed  and  flag,  for  1904;  (3)  Year  of 
build  of  vessels,  according  to  tonnage,  and  average  size,  by  years;  (4)  Classifi- 
cation, by  owners  and  speed;  (5)  List  of  steamers  included  in  this  appendix, 
showing  flag,  speed,  owner,  etc. 

(M)  The  world's  tonnage,  motive  power,  and  materials  of  construction — (1)  Report 
of  British  Board  of  Trade;  (2)  Report  of  Bureau  Veritas;  (3)  Report  of  Lloyd's 
Roister;  (4)  Motive  power  and  materials  of  construction  of  the  world's  mer- 
chant navies  (Lloyd's);  (5)  Tonnage  tables  for  a  period  of  years,  with  poten- 
tial tonnage  (Bureau  Veritas);  (6)  Vessels  of  over  100  tons  built  during  eight 
recent  years;  (7)  Summary  of  the  world's  shipbuilding  for  1903  (Llovd's); 

(8)  Construction  in  progress  September  30,  1904  (Lloyd's);  (9)  Vessels  lost 
or  broken  up  during  1903  (Lloya's). 

(N)  Progress  of  foreign  shipping — (1)  Shipping  of  British  Empire,  with  number 
of  men  employed;  (2)  St^m  shipping  of  British  Empire;  (3)  Vessels  built 
in  British  Empire;  (4)  Steam  vessels  Duilt  in  British  Empire;  (5)  Tonnage 
built  in  United  Kingdom  for  British  and  colonial  register  and  for  foreigners; 
'6)  Vessels  purchased  from  foreigners  and  registers!  in  the  United  King- 
lom;  (7)  Vessels  belonging  in  the  United  Kingdom  sold  to  foreigners;  (8) 


d( 
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Vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  stricken  from  register  for  causes  other  than 
sale;  (9)  Trade  of  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  men  employed;  (10) 
Entries  and  clearances  of  vessels  in  foreign  trade  of  United  Kingdom,  with 
percentage  of  British  total;  (11)  Progress  of  German  shipping;  (12)  Progress 
of  Japanese  shipping. 

(0)  Miscellaneous — (1)  Foreign-carrjdng  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1821;  (2) 

Tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  trade 
from  1821  to  1904;  (3)  Speed  and  voyages  of  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific 
mail  liners  during  the  fiscal  year  1904;  (4)  Recent  reports  on  shipping  trade — 
(a)  An^er  Brothers'  steam  shipping  report,  1903;  (b)  H.  E.  Moss  &  Co.'s 
steamship  circular,  February  20,  1954;  (c)  H.  E.  Moss  &  Co.'s  steamship 
circular,  September  30,  1904;  (5)  Rules  for  fishing  vessels  suggested  by  Great 
Britain  for  consideration  of  other  nations;  (6)  Report  on  S.  2262  (derelict 
bill). 

(P)  British  shipping  policy — (1)  British  ocean-mail  payments  for  1903-4;  (2)  For- 
eign and  colonial  packet  service,  1840  to  1903-4;  (3)  British  reserve  merchant 
cruisers;  (4)  Admiralty  subventions  since  1888;  (5)  British  naval  reserve 
appropriations;  (6)  Canadian-Mexican  subsidy. 

(Q)  Applications  for  remission  of  penalties  under  steamboat-inspection  law  at  New 
York  during  the  past  four  fiscal  years. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

(1)  R^stered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels,  by  States  and  customs  districts,  on 

June  30,  1904. 

(2)  Summary  of  Table  1,  by  States. 

(3)  Registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  steam  vessels,  by  States  and  customs  districts, 

on  June  30,  1904. 

(4)  I^ristered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  iron  and  steel  vessels,  by  customs  districts  and 

States,  on  June  30,  1904. 

(5)  Registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  iron  and  steel  steam  vessels,  by  customs  dis- 

tricts and  States,  on  June  30,  1904. 

(6)  Iron  and  steel  sail  and  steam  vessels  and  barges,  by  customs  districts  and  States, 

on  June  30,  1904. 

(7)  Total  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  sail  vessels  (wood  and  iron  or  steel)  and 

steam  vessels  (wood  and  iron  or  steel)  on  June  30,  1904. 

(8)  Balance  sheet  showing  increase  and  decrease  of  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed 

vessels  for  the  fiscalyear  ended  June  30,  1904. 

(9)  Balance  sheet  showing  class  of  increase  and  decrease  of  all  vessels  for  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1904. 
10)  Registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  sail  and  steam  vessels,  by  years,  from  1789. 
10a)  Documented  canal  boats  and  barg^,  by  years,  from  1868. 
106)  Number  and  gross  tonnage  of  sail  vessels,  steam  vessels,  canal  boats,  and 

barges  on  the  northern  lakes  from  1868. 
(11)  Sail  and  steam  vessels,  canal  boats,  and  barges,  by  customs  districts  and  States, 
on  June  30,  1904. 


(12)  Summary  of  Table  11,  by  States. 

(13)  -  -      -       - 


Classification  of  sail  and  steam  vessels  by  size,  by  customs  districts  and  States, 
on  June  30,  1904. 

(14)  Vessels  in  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  on  June  30,  1904. 

(15)  Vessels  in  whale  fisheries  on  June  30,  1904. 

(16)  Employment  of  vessels  on  June  30, 1904. 

f  17)  Vessels  in  foreign,  coasting,  and  fishing  trades,  by  vears,  from  1789. 

(18)  Annual  construction:  Sail  and  steam  vessels,  canal  boats,  and  barges,  by  cus- 

toms districts  and  States,  built  in  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

(19)  Summarjr  of  Table  18,  by  States. 

(20)  Rig  of  sailing  vessels,  by  customs  districts  and  States,  built  in  year  ended  June 

30  1904. 

(21)  Summary  of  Table  20. 

(22)  River,  lake,  and  ocean  steamers,  by  customs  districts  and  States,  built  in  year 

ended  June  30,  1904. 

(23)  Summary  of  Table  22. 

(24)  Canal  boats  and  barges  built  in  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

(25)  Iron  and  steel  vessels  (sail,  steam,  barges)  built  in  year  ended  June  30, 1904. 

(26)  Tonnage  built  annually  in  New  England,  on  the  seaboard,  western  rivers,  and 

Great  Lakes,  by  years,  from  1857. 
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(27^  Comparison  of  conetraction  for  1903  and  1904. 

28)  Sail  and  steam  vessels,  canal  boats,  and  barges  builtj  by  years,  from  1797. 

28a)  Iron  and  steel  sail  and  steam  vessels  and  barges  built,  by  years,  from  1834. 
|29)  Veasels  built,  captured,  admitted  to  registry  by  acts  of  Congress,  lost,  aban- 
doned, and  sold  to  aliens  since  1812. 
(30^  Yachts  documented  on  June  30,  1904. 

(31 )  Yachts,  ii^n  and  steel,  documented  June  30,  1904. 

(32)  Documented  yachts  built  in  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

(33)  Documented  iron  and  steel  vachts  built  in  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

(34)  Yachts  lost,  abandoned,  and  sold  to  aliens  during  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMISSIONER-GENERAL  OF  IMMIGRATION. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Immigration, 
Washington^  D,  C,  June  SO ^  190J^, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  preijent  herewith  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  accompanied 
by  various  tabulated  statement^  presenting  in  a  condensed  form  a  view 
of  its  operations  for  the  period  stated. 

It  is  a  matter  for  special  felicitation  and  encouragement  that,  although 
the  Bureau  and  its  administrative  agents  were  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  made  a  branch  of  a  new  Department  just 
organized,  the  initial  vear  under  such  new  auspices,  instead  of  display- 
ing some  of  those  evidences  of  embarrassment  resulting  naturally  from 
the  process  of  adjustment  to  altered  conditions,  exhibits  only  mdica- 
tions  of  steadily  increasing  vigor,  resourcefulness,  and  success. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  year  full  reports  are  given  herein  of  but 
two  commissioners  of  immigi*ation.  This  course,  which  somewhat 
varies  from  the  usual  practice,  is  adopted  to  avoid  unnecessary  elabo- 
ration, the  special  points  of  interest  in  each  of  the  other  reports  being 
made  the  occasion  of  appropriate  comment  herein. 

One  of  these  exceptions  is  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  it  is  made  for  the  reason  that  it  pre- 
sents a  view  of  an  administration  conducted  under  widely  different 
conditions  from  those  existing  at  seaports  of  the  United  States — one 
that  owes  its  existence  to  agreement  or  contract  directly,  and  only  indi- 
rectly to  legislation.  The  administrative  methods  are  therefore  some- 
what different  from  those  in  operation  at  our  own  ports  of  entry,  such 
being  directly  the  creatures  oi  the  law. 

The  followmg  tables  are  inserted  for  convenience  of  comparison  with 
former  reports,  and  the  contents  of  each  table  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  heading  over  it: 

Table  I. — Report  of  Aliens  Arrived  in  the  United  States,  by  Ports,  during 

THE  Fiscal  Years  ended  June  30,  1903  and  1904. 


Port. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

San  Francisco  (including  Los  Angeles 

district  and  San  Diego) 

Bangor,  Me 

Beaufort,  &C 


1908. 


Males. 


451,404 
89,698 
44,828 
19,676 

6,097 
1 
1 


Females. 


180,481 

23,240 

11,474 

8,064 

1,159 


Total. 


tf81,88E> 
62,888 
55,802 
27,760 

7,266 
1 
1 


Males. 


405,007 
37,327 
40,240 
12,194 

7,742 
8 


1904. 


Females. 


200,922 

22,961 

15,700 

7,278 

1,294 


Total. 


606,019 
60.278 
55,940 
19,467 

9,086 
8 
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Table  I. — Report  op  Aliens  Arrived  in  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


Port. 


Brunswick,  6a 

Eagle  PasB.  Tex 

El  Paflo,  Tex 

Femandina.  Fla 

Galyeeton,  Tex 

OloQcester,  Maas 

Oulfport,  Miw.  (including  Pascagoula 
ana  Sbleldsboro) 

Honolulu,  H.  I 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Key  West,  Fla 

Miami  and  Tampa,  Fla 

Mobile,  Ala 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk,  Va.  (including  Newport  News 
and  Old  Point  Comfort) 

Pensacola.  Fla 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

San  Juan,  P.  R.  (including  Ponce) 

Seattle,  Wash,  (including  Port  Town- 
send  and  Tacoma ) 

Wilmington,  Del 


1903. 


Hales.     Females. 


Total.  United  States. 


Through  Canada  via: 

Montreal  (including  Quebec,  Point 
Levis,  St.  John,  Halifax,  and  all 
border  stations) 

Vancouver  (including  Victoria) 


Total,  Canada. 
Grand  total . . . 


7 

1,268 

1 

4 

10,835 
10 


862 
2 


3,112 
121 


2,133 
3,756 

8 


38 

878 

193 

1,481 


2,587 


687,037 


28,346 
2,768 


26,109 


613, 146 


3,715 
o 


1,442 
87 


1,206 
1,888 


31 

85 

78 

639 

210 


234,089 


9,597 
214 


9,811 


243,900 


Total. 


7 

2,130 

3 

4 

14,660 

15 


4,554 
206 


3,839 
5,093 

9 


413 

271 

2,120 

2,797 
1 


821,126 


82,943 
2,977 


85,920 


857,046 


19D4. 


Males. 


1 
266 
430 


1,029 


12 

7,841 

11 

19 

3,788 

175 

143 

2,236 

3,576 

406 

5 

359 

836 

42 

1,267 

2,360 
1 


626.906 


16,780 
5,412 


22,192 


549,100 


Females.     Total 


74 
51 


748 


1,213 

6 

1 

1,480 

108 

39 

1,581 

1,370 

34 


163 
19 
15 

421 

180 


255,588 


7,687 
545 


8,182 


263,770 


1 
340 

481 


1,772 


12 

9,0m 

17 

20 

5,268 

283 

182 

3,767 

4.946 

442 

5 

522 

355 

57 
1,688 

2,540 
1 


782,496 


24,417 
6,957 


80.374 


812,870 


The  total  arrivals  of  aliens,  812,870,  are  thus  shown  to  be  less  than 
the  corresponding  jfigures  for  last  year  by  44,176,  a  comparatively 
insignificant  diminution.  The  arrivals  through  the  Canadian  and  the 
continental  and  insular  ports  of  the  United  States  were  apportioned  as 
follows: 

United  States  continental  ports 771,754 

United  States  insular  ports 10,742 

Total  through  United  States  ports 782,496 

Through  Canadian  ports 30,374 

Grand  total 812,870 

The  decrease  for  the  year,  of  44,176,  was  apportioned  among  the 
ports  as  indicated  below: 

United  States  continental  ports 32, 702 

United  States  insular  porte: 

Hawaiian 5, 496 

Porto  Rican 432 

5,928 

Total  United  States  ports 1 38,630 

Total  Canadian  ports 5,546 

Grand  total 44,176 

The  largest  ratio  of  diminution  in  immigration  shows  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  amounting  to  8,293,  or  nearly  80  per  cent.    Some  of  the 
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smaller  ports,   particular!}'   in  the  Southern  States,   show  marked 
increases,  and  some  few  report  arrivals  for  the  first  time. 

Table  II. — Comparative  Statement  Showing  -the  Numbbb  of  Aliens  Arrived  in 
THE  United  States,  by  Countries,  during  the  Fiscal  Years  ended  June  30, 
1903  AND  1904,  respectively,  showing  Increase  and  Decrease  for  Each 
Country. 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia . . . '. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands. 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro..., 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England » 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 


Total  Europe. 


China 

Japan 

India 

Turkey  in  Asia 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa , 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 

Ph  ilippine  Islands 

Pacinc  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America 

British  Honduras 

Other  Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  couii tries 


Aliens  in  transit 

Total  alien  passengers 


1903. 


206,011 

3,460 

7,168 

6,678 

40,086 

14,090 

230,622 

8,998 

24,461 

9,317 

9,810 

136,093 

1,761 

2,080 

46,028 

3,983 

1,629 

26,219 

36,310 

6,143 

1,276 

6 


814,607 


2,209 

19,968 

94 

7,118 

677 


29,966 


176 

1,150 

132 

67 

1,068 

81 

697 

628 

689 

8,170 

26 


Total 857,046 

64.269 


921,315 


1904. 


177,156 

3,976 

8,525 

9,406 

46,380 

11,343 

193,296 

4,916 

28,808 

6,716 

7,087 

146,141 

1,325 

•3,996 

27,768 

5,023 

4,344 

38,626 

36,142 

11,092 

1,730 

143 


767,983 


4,809 

14,264 

261 

5,236 

2,117 


26,186 


686 

1,461 

62 

42 

2,837 

109 

606 

1,009 

1,667 

10,193 

90 


812,870 
27,844 


840,714 


Increase. 


526 
1,367 
3,828 
6,294 


918 


9,048 
'i,"9i6 


1,040 
2,816 

12,407 

832 

4,949 

465 

138 


2,100 

167 

'£,'546 


610 
311 


1,779 

28 

8 

481 

1,078 

2,023 

65 


Decrease. 


28,855 


2,747 
37,326 


653 
2,602 
2,223 


486 
18,' 265 


46,574 


5,704 
'i,"88S 


3,780 


80 
25 


44,176 
86,426 


80,601 


The  strikinpf  and  significant  feature  of  this  table  is  that  the  chief 
diminution  in  immigration  for  the  year  was  shown  in  the  arrivals  from 
Austria-Hungary,  amounting  to  28,855,  and  from  Italy,  to  37,326, 
these  two  countries  aggregating  66,181,  or  twenty-odd  thousand  more 
than  the  total  net  decrease  for  the  fiscal  year  1904.  The  countries 
of  north  and  western  Europe,  with  one  notable  exception,  show 
increases,  Great  Britain's  increase  being  18,643.  The  one  exception 
to  the  foregoing  statement  is  shown  by  the  decrease  of  18,266  in  the 
arrivals  from  Sweden. 

The  only  other  figures  in  this  table  to  which  attention  need  be 
directed  are  those  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  in  the 
arrivals  from  China,  and  a  decrease  of  6,704  in  those  from  Japan,  the 
latter  easily  traceable  to  the  pending  war  in  the  East. 
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If  to  the  total  arrivals  of  alien  passengers,  812,870,  there  be  added, 
as  should  be  done,  the  27,844  described  as  "aliens  in  transit,"  the  total 
arrivals  for  the  year  i-each  the  sum  of  840,714,  irrespective  of  those  of 
Canadian  and  Mexican  origin,  on  account  of  whom  no  record  is  kept. 


African  (black) 

Bohemian  and 

Hornvlan 

Bulgarian,  Ser- 
v&i.  Monte- 
Dai  malianVB» 
nlnn,  Hcne- 

EoTintan 

Uuteh    aad 

Eact  Indian.. .- 

Eiullfib 

FtlfpliKi 

Finnldi 

German 

IriBh  ...!!!'."!! 
IlaliHii  (north). 

Ijallan^muth). 

LlUiuanlan 

!!SK„::::::: 

Paciflc  IxUnd- 

Polish !!  i;!!  "I ; 

Purtuguese 

Boiunanlan .... 

RiinUin 

Riithenlan 

(Ruicmlak)  .. 

BcandlnaTian . . 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spaniab 

Spaniih-Amerl- 

8>ri»n"';;;;;;! 

I^rklah 

Welsh 

West  Indian... 
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Table  III. — Rbport  of  Aliens  Abriyed  and  Debarred  at  the  Ports  op  United 

States  and  Canada,  etc. — Continued. 

DEBARRED. 


Race  or  people. 

1 

1 

a 
a 

M 

Paupers,  or  likely  to 
become  public 
charges. 

Loathsome  or  dan- 
gerous contagious 
diseases. 

1 
8 

1 

d 

< 

i 

3 

Persons  who  procure 
or  attempt  to  bring 
in  prostitutes. 

Assisted  Immigrants. 

^4 

1 

1 

Returned  in  one  year 
after  landing. 

Returned   in   three 
years  after  landing. 

t 
1 

a 
•2 
1 

1 

African  (black) 

28 
11 
22 

88 

263 

79 

5 

6 

26 

4 

1»2 
21 
52 

270 

429 

548 
99 

141 
1,396 

158 

3 

50 

88 

24 

221 
29 
23 
18 
89 

100 

32 

66 

35 

7 

105 

19 

7 

26 
24 

1 

30 

8 

3 
41 
25 

4 
7 
1 

229 

1 
37 

1 

1 

i 

1 

8 

1 

6 
S 
8 

i 

8 

34 

Armenian 

33 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

•   •   a   • 

74 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  Montene- 
gr  n *, 

29 

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

1 

2 

1 

•    •    •    a 

•  "  •  " 

110 

Cuban 

1 

7 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Herzegovi- 
nian 

2 

6 

3 

16 

48 

2 

99 

45 

183 

13 

35 

235 

196 

2 

89 
29 

1 

10 

27 

34 

3 

-ii5 

1 

3 
16 

1 

15 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

8 

2 

2 

26 
26 

8 

80 
17 
42 
19 

4 

72 
86 

31 

East  Indian 

8 

English 

3 

104 
10 
25 
47 
53 
24 
14 
83 

422 
73 

26 

12 

9 

49 

4 
31 
22 

1 
67 

6 

83 

Finnish 

123 

French 

2 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

74 

German 

1 

699 

Greek 

100 

Hebrew 

2 

1 
1 
3 

2 

4 

1 
8 

38 

1,016 

Irish 

2 

166 

Italian  (north) 

163 

Italian  (south) 

25 

8 

1 

1,608 

Japanese 

3 

2 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

9 
9 

3 
5 

4 

16 

238 

MafiTvar 

8 

■  •  •  • 

1 
2 

199 

Mexican 

6 

Polish 

84 
3 
2 
9 
4 

11 
9 

28 

72 

13 
1 
3 
6 
3 

17 
3 

12 

28 

4 

2 

4 
37 

1 
7 
2 

668 

Portuguese 

17 

Roumanian 

25 

Russian 

41 

Ruthenian  (Russniak ) 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

85 

Scandinavian 

1 
1 

250 

Scotc  h 

2 

.......... 

31 

Slovak 

168 

Spanish 

10 

Spanish-American 

•  •  •  • 

■ 

80 

20 

16 

2 

1 
1 

2 

4 

3 
9 
6 

156 

Turkish 

20 

Welsh 

2 

West  Indian 

26 

All  other  peoples 

32 

16 

38 

Total 

33 

4,798 

1,560 

35 

1 

9 

3 

1,501 

300 

479 

6,440 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  during  the  year  there  arrived 
812,870  aliens,  of  whom  549,100  were  males  and  263,770  were  females, 
an  increase  in  the  females  as  compared  with  last  ye^r  of  19,870  and  a 
decrease  in  males  of  64,046.  As  respe(*.ts  age,  109,150  were  under  14 
years,  657,155  were  between  14  and  45,  and  46,565  were  45  or  over; 
3,953  could  read  but  not  write,  168,903  could  neither  read  nor  write 
and,  it  is  presumed,  the  remainder,  640,014,  could  both  read  and  write. 
It  also  appears  that  103,750  of  these  aliens  had  already  been  to  this 
country.  That  95,575  brought  with  them  $50  or  more  each,  while 
501,530  brought  each  less  than  $50.  The  total  amount  of  money  shown 
to  officers  by  these  812,870  aliens  was  $20,894,383,  or  $4,776,870  more 
than  was  brought  by  the  857,046  arrivals  of  the  last  year.  This  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstance  alrej^dy  referred  to  as  to 
countries  from  which  the  increases  of  the  year  under  consideration 
came,  furnishes  assurance  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  character 
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and  thrift  of  the  more  recent  immigration.  The  28,451  English  immi- 
grants brought  with  them  in  the  fiscal  year  1903,  $1,406,365;  this  year 
the  41,479  of  the  same  race  brought  $2,736,182;  the  35,366  Irish  last 
year  had  $796,082,  while  the  37,076  Irish  this  year  showed  $1,092,781; 
71,782  German  immigrants  last  year  had  $2,480,634,  this  year  74,790 
possessed  in  hand  $3,622,675. 

It  is  further  shown  by  the  above  table  that  there  were  excluded  at 
the  seaports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  a  total  of  7,994  for 
the  causes  indicated  below. 


Caofie. 


Idiots 

Insane 

Paupers 

Diseased  persons 

Convicts 

Poljrgamists 

Women  for  immoral  purposes 

Assisted  aliens 

Contract  laborers 

Anarchists 

Procurers 

Total 


1908. 

1904. 

1 

16 

23 

S3 

5,812 

4,796 

1,778 

1.660 

61 

35 

.  1 

0 

18 

9 

9 

88 

1.066 

1,501 

0 

1 

0 

3 

8,769 

7,994 

It  is  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  the  increasing  attempts  upon  the 
part  of  conti'actors  in  this  country,  to  note  that,  despite  the  diminu- 
tion of  immigration,  there  was  an  increase  of  415  in  the  number 
rejected  as  alien  contract  laborers.  This  is  a  much  larger  number 
than  has  ever  before  been  refused  admission  to  the  United  States  for 
this  cause  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  Later  on  in  this  report  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  this  subject,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  insufficiency 
of  existing  law  to  stop  this  evil  at  its  fountain  head — the  contractors 
in  the  United  States. 

Those  aliens  who  were  rejected  because  they  were  afflicted  with  a 
dangerous  or  loathsome  contagious  disease  aggregate  1,560,  a  slight 
diminution  from  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  year,  but 
still  indicating  on  the  part  of  the  steamship  lines  a  willful  disregard  of 
the  law,  which  adds  weight  to  the  considerations  herein  repeated  from 
the  last  report  that  the  physical  examination  of  aliens  be  conducted 
abroad,  at  the  ports  of  embarkation,  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

The  following  table  is  inserted  to  show  the  rejections  and  causes 
therefor  each  year  since  the  Bureau  was  established; 
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Report  of  Immigrants  Rbfubbd  Admission  at  Ssapobts,  Showing  also  Thosb 
Returned  in  One  Year  after  Landing,  under  the  Provibionb  of  the  Alien 
Contract  Labor  Laws  and  the  Laws  Regulating  Immigration,  during  the 
Twelve  Years,  1892  to  1904,  Inclusive. 


Year. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1H98. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 


Immi- 
grants. 


Debarred. 


o 


579,663 
439,730 
285,631 
258.536 
343.267 
230.832 
229. 299 
311,715 
4^18,^72 
487, 918 
648,743 
857,046 
812,870 


4 
3 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
7 
1 
16 


17 
8 
5 


Total.  5, 933, 822  i  52 


10 
6 
12 
19 
32 
16 
27 

2;^ 

33 


208 


MO*  . 

MM  gn 

sasf 


i4  ■ 

t-3 


1,002 
431 
802 
1,714 
2,010 
1,277 
2, 261 
2.599 
2,974 
2,798 
3,944 
5,812 
4,798 


80 

26 

81 

12 

15 

8 

4 

2 
1 

258 
348 
393 
309 
709 
1,773 
1,560 


32,422  ,    5,529 


8 


1 

2 
8 
4 
7 
9 
61 
35 


167 


2 


bo 


s 

CA 

03 
G 
< 


80 


iU 


§  ex 

..^  O  —^ 


2  i. 


7 
3 
3 
13 
9 


117 


23 


3 
79 
82 

2 
50 


o 


8 


9 
38 


287 


932 
518 
553 
694 
776 
828 
417 
741 
833 
327 
275 
1,086 
1:501 


8,981 


3 

o 
H 


2,164 
1,063 
1,389 
2,419 
2.799 
1,617 
3,030 
3,798 
4,246 
3.516 
4,974 
8,769 
7,994 


47,768 


»4 


637 
677 
417 
177 
238 
263 
199 
263 
356 
363 
465 
547 
300 


e 
I' 

♦J 


4,802 


479 


479 


From  Table  III  it  also  appears  that  there  were  during  the  year  779 
aliens  deported  from  the  tlnited  States,  300  under  the  provisions  of 
the  foi-mer  acts  allowing  such  deportations  within  one  year  after  land- 
ing, and  479  under  section  21  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  extending 
the  limit  to  three  years  for  the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  those  found 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States.  The  same  table  shows  also  that  6,440 
aliens  were  relieved  in  hospital  during  the  year.  The  several  races 
contributing  to  that  number  are  as  follows: 


Italians  (south) 1,698 

Hebrews 1,016 

Germans 699 

Poles 668 

Scandinavians 250 

Lithuanians 238 

Magyars 199 


Slovaks 168 

Irish 166 

Italians  (north) 163 

Syrians 155 

All  others 1,020 


Total 6,440 


As  showing  the  principal  racial  elements  of  the  total  immigration, 
the  following  figures  are  taken  from  Table  III: 


Italians  (south) 159,329 

Hebrews 106, 23<* 

Germans 74,7JH) 

Polish 67,757 

Scandinavians 61, 029 

English 41,479 

Irish 37,076 

Italians  (north) 36,699 

Slovak 27,940 

Magyar 23,883 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 21 ,  242 

More  than  half  of  the  total  immigration,  or  421,844,  was  supplied 
by  the  Italian,  Hebrew,  Polish,  Slovak,  and  Magyar  races. 


Japanese 14,382 

Lithuanian 12,780 

Greek 12,625 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 1 1, 91 1 

Scotch 11,483 

French 11,557 

Finnish 10,157 

All  others 70,515 


Total 812,870 
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Tablb  III  A. — Report  op  Aliens  Refused  Admission,  from  Foreign  Contiguous 
Territory,  to  the  UNmsD  States,  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Alien  Con- 
tract Labor  Laws  and  the  Laws  Regulating  Immigration,  for  the  Year 
ENDING  June  30,  1904. 


Fort. 


Debarred. 


o 


Belleville,  Ontario 

Black  Rock,  N.Y 

BrockvlUe.  Ontario 

GloTerdale,  British  Columbia 

Ck>mwall,  Ontario 

Debec  Junction.  New  Brunswick 

Deloraine,  Manitoba 

Detroi t,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Emerson,  Manitoba 

Estevan,  Northwest  Territory 

FlaRstoae,  British  Colombia 

Fort  Covinfiton,  N.  Y 

Fort  Erie,  Ontario 

Grand  Forks,  British  Columbia 

Oretna,  Manitoba 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Huntingdon,  Quebec 

Huntingdon  Junction,  British  Columbia 

Killamey,  Manitoba 

Kingston.  Ontario 

Lacolle,  Quebec 

Megantic,  Quebec 

Montreal,  Quebec 

Newport,  Vt 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

Northport,  Wash 

North  Stratford,  N.  H 

Noyan  Junction,  Quebec ' . . . 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y I . . . 

Pembina,  N.  Dak 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 

Port  Huron,  Mich ". . . .     2 

Prescott,  Ontario 

Rainy  Mver,  Ontario 

8L  Albans,  Vt 1 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick ;    1  | 

St.  Johns,  Quebec 

St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

Sumas,  Wash 

8wanton,Vt 

Vanceboro,  Me 

Warroad,  Minn 


—  p. 


8 


5 
14 
4 
1 
4 
9 


18 
1 


8 
12 


22 


34 


11 
6 


2 


31 


■I' 


Windsor,  Ontario 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba . . . 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 


Total  Canadian  border . 


Brownsville,  Tex. 

Del  Rio,  Tex 

Eagle  Paw,  Tex  . . 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Laredo,  Tex 

Naco,  Ariz 

Nogales,  Ariz 


Total  Mexican  border. . 
Total  border  rejections. 
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102 

70 

167 
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13 


5 
22 
15 


8 

15 

6 

2 

80 


1 
57 


24 

60 

1 


762 


13 

149 

614 

3,311 

320 

8 

46 


13     24 


4,461 


128 


130 
1 


198 


1 
29 

4 


582 


25 

1 

40 


66 


17 


31 


5.223 


648 
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2 
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15 
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60 
16 


2 
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83 


98 
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11 
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1 
38 

4 
88 

2 
16 
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40 
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5 

86 
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11 


2 
8 
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298 


4 

160 
5 
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13 


191 


484 
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336 
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25 
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15 
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The  total  rejections  at  each  of  the  ports  in  Canada  and  along  the 
Canadian  boundary  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  will  appear  to  disa- 
gree with  similar  data  given  in  Tables  1  to  7,  which  appear  further  on 
m  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  Montreal.  This 
disagreement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table 
represent  those  aliens  who  are  subjects  for  the  collection  of  the  head 
tax  and  do  not  therefore  include  Canadians.  This  is  because  of  the 
uniform  pmctice,  due  to  circumstances  narrated  in  former  reports,  of 
supplying  statistical  information  in  regard  to  such  aliens  only  com- 
ing from  foreign  contiguous  countries  as  are  subjects  for  the  head  tax. 
Tne  tables  of  the  commissioner  at  Montreal,  however,  embrace  all 
rejections,  including  those  not  subjects  for  the  head  tax,  but  who  are 
in  other  respects  within  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws. 

In  regular  order  are  subjoined  the  various  tables,  giving  statistical 
information  in  regard  to  the  total  immigration  for  the  fiscal  }'ear,  as 
indicated  in  the  headings  to  those  tables,  respectively. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  the  information  in  regard  to 
occupations,  nor  that  giving  destinations  is  conclusive  of  the  facts  stated. 
The  destination  is  taken  from  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  aliens  upon 
that  point,  which,  even  if  true,  are  subject  to  change.  As  respects 
the  occupations  given,  they  merely  represent  the  pursuits  followed  by 
the  aliens  in  their  own  country  and  are  of  value  in  calculating  the 
capabilities  of  the  arrivals,  but  doubtless  these  occupations  in  many 
instances  are  abandoned  on  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  others  are 
pursued. 

Table  IV. — Report  op  Aliens  Arrived  in  the  United  States,  by  Months,  for 

Twelve  Months  ending  June  30,  1903  and  1904. 


Month. 


July 

Aagust 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January. . . 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

Tune 

Total 


190S. 


Males. 


83,254 
28,770 
84,826 
40,519 
86,654 
34,336 
28.543 
87,620 
76,467 
100,265 
99,840 
68,062 


613,146 


Females. 


17,528 
16,779 
23,402 
23,096 
18,523 
15,965 
8,308 
9,647 
16,209 
26,021 
87,674 
30,769 


243,900 


Total. 


50,782 
45,549 
58,228 
63,614 
55,177 
60,291 
31,851 
47,267 
91,666 
126,286 
137,514 
98,821 


857,046 


1904. 


Males. 


43,926 
40,968 
46,840 
51,172 
43,917 
28,724 
19,528 
24,807 
62,054 
69,388 
69,592 
48,744 


549,100 


Females. 


23,449 
23,364 
31,490 
80,344 
24,110 
15,6?2 
9,000 
9,660 
16,171 
21,985 
31,886 
26,689 


263,770 


Total. 


67,375 
64,822 
78,330 
81,516 
68,027 
44,396 
28,628 
33,967 
78,228 
91,328 
101,428 
75,438 


812,870 
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Table  VI. — Repokt  op  Aliens  Arrived  at  the  Ports  op  the  United  States  and 

Canada  during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 


Coantry. 


Alutiia-Hangary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France,  inclading  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  SlcUy  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands 

Rouman  ia 

Ruflsian  Empire  and  Finland 

Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

I  reland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe  not  specified 

Total  Europe 

China 

Japan  

India 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  Asia 

Total  Asia 

Africa 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America 

British  Honduras 

Other  (Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 

Grand  total 


Sex  and  number  of  aliens 

arrived. 

Aliens  in 
transit. 

Grand 
total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

118, 121 

60,065 

177,166 

1,748 

178,899 

2,689 

1,887 

8,976 

239 

4,215 

6,608 

8,022 

8,625 

96 

8.628 

6,401 

4,005 

9,406 

1,504 

11,000 

26,866 

20,014 

46,880 

1.270 

47,650 

10,860 

488 

U,848 

182 

11,525 

149,363 

48,988 

198.296 

5,188 

196,484 

8,181 

1,735 

4,916 

72 

4,968 

16,184 

8,624 

28,808 

256 

24,064 

4,182 

2,688 

6,715 

19 

6,784 

8,623 

8,464 

7,087 

86 

7.128 

96,108 

60,038 

145,141 

1,271 

146,412 

1,234 

91 

1,825 

4 

1.829 

8,899 

597 

8,996 

818 

4,809 

14,818 

12,960 

27,763 

193 

27,966 

8,908 

1,720 

6,028 

168 

5.186 

4,167 

187 

4,344 

164 

4.508 

28,483 

15,148 

88,626 

6,688 

44,309 

16,127 

20,015 

86,142 

428 

36.565 

6,758 

4,884 

11,092 

986 

12.078 

1,189 

691 

1,730 

62 

1,792 

78 

66 

148 

1 

144 

518,967 

253,966 

767,983 

20.460 

788,398 

4,198 

111 

4,809 

2.010 

6,319 

12,613 

1,651 

14.264 

248 

14,510 

248 

18 

261 

19 

288 

8,799 

1.436 

5.235 

273 

5,502 

1.891 

226 

2,117 

80 

2,147 

22,744 

8,442 

26,186 

2.580 

28,766 

609 

77 

686 

87 

723 

966 

495 

1,461 

505 

1,966 

46 

6 

52 

6 

58 

22 

20 

42 

7 

49 

1,677 

1,160 

2,887 

2,606 

5,342 

73 

86 

109 

29 

188 

406 

199 

605 

154 

759 

801 

206 

1,009 

442 

1,451 

1,190 

477 

1,667 

882 

2,049 

6.546 

3,647 

10,193 

701 

10,894 

58 

37 

90 

86 

126 

549,100 

263,770 

812,870 

27,844 

840,714 
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Proportion  of    Imiviigration   and    nuiviber  of 

IrviMIGRANTS     GOING     TO     EACH     STATE     DURING 
THE     FISCAL     YEAR     ENDING     JuNE     30.1904. 


JOIVtfllON  54l.979-67t 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
DIVISION     22.621-3* 


□  NORTH  CENTRAL 
DIVISION  l7e.405-!2 
■  SOUTH    CENTRAL       I  ll 

DIVISION     12,024 -I*.      ^  J. 

TOTAL   812,870 


|oivisiON4i;;;i-6\ 

AL.ASKA   10.938-1 
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Table  X  gives  the  arrivals  in  the  United  States  from  the  foreign 
countries  whence  they  respectively  came,  of  all  aliens  during  each  year 
since  1857  arranged  in  the  form  of  reports  of  alien  passengers  issued 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau. 

Table  X. — Number  and  Nationalities  op  Immigrants  arrived  in  the  United 

States  prom  1867  to  1904,  inclusive. 


Country. 


Aufltria-Uungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German  Empire 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Ruasian  Empire  and  Finland. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 


1867. 


1,011 

762 

4,441 

86,407 

1,046 

986 

1 

116 

74 

687 

881 

1,713 

27,060 

59,870 

3,833 

601 

20,191 


18&8. 


160 

490 

2,747 

69,686 

1,414 

1,201 


Total  Europe 209,130 


208 

108 

922 

2,646 

1,671 

21,018 

41,600 

3,202 

492 

16,823 


164,177 


China 

Other  .\Ria. 


4,624 
4 


Total  Asia 


4,528 


Africa 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

\Ve«t  Indies 

All  other  countries 


26 

6,068 

277 

401 

85 

808 

9,223 


7,183 
5 


7,188 


8 

6,360 

11 

842 

180 

922 

13.804 


1869. 


1860. 


137 

470 

2,772 

46,636 

1,051 

168 


85 

814 

1,454 

1,850 

866 

16,188 

34,410 

1,981 

320 

11,884 


119,686 


3.215 
1 


3,216 


20 

4,644 

5 

301 

116 

718 

1.066 


Grand  total i    230,546       191,942       129,671 


80 

627 

3,080 

43,946 

920 

342 


88 
166 
974 
629 
676 

12,838 

40,647 

1,995 

647 

12.633 


119,928 


6,117 
8 


6,126 


1861. 

1862. 

13 

78 

100 

124 

164 

1,665 

3.389 

2,898 

62,116 

28,811 

954 

621 

369 

389 

92 

22 

129 

134 

804 

381 

287 

1,021 

1,243 

587 

18,207 

7,669 

43,351 

16,800 

1,244 

730 

664 

366 

18,771 
131,777 

7,056 

64.191 

6,094 

4,174 

14 
6,108 

7 

4,181 

119 

4,412 

7 

243 

204 
1,158 

947 


133, 148 


48 

8 

3,221 

2.538 

9 

31 

207 

197 

148 

90 

853 

543 

506 

404 

142,877 

72, 183 

Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German  Empire 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland i , 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe  not  specilied 


Total  Europe 


China 

Other  Asia. 


Total  Asia 


Africa 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 


Grand  total. 


1864. 


186 

411 

738 

2,128 

41,155 

694 

620 

265 

48 

385 

681 

1,192 

1,022 

29,349 

69, 161 

3,136 

856 

29,222 


181,099 


5, 240 
2 


6,242 


26 

3,642 

1 

78 

142 

494 

391 


191,114 


1865. 


518 

282 

772 

2,949 

58,163 

694 

572 

84 

383 

217 

902 

2,500 

1,788 

25,964 

51,018 

3,195 

332 

19.599 


1866. 


87 

1,615 

1,092 

5,724 

120,218 

1,318 

1,618 

9, -220 

249 

999 

613 

2,840 

3,751 


133,061 


13 


169,772  ,    282,813 


8,702  I 
11  I 


1,872 
26 


1867. 


1868. 


892 

1,173 

2,031 

5,886 

124,076 

1,685  j 

2.598 

2,510 

320 

618 

862 

6.919 

4,666 


126,289 
16 


663 

97 

1.596 

6,11^ 

122,677 

1,549 

718 

4,296 

29-1 

876 

876 

11,253 

3,406 


115,392 


1869. 


278,930 


1,499 

1,922 

8,649 

8,879 

131,042 

1,489 

1,134 

16,068 

87 

527 

1,123 

24,224 

3,650 

85,673 

40,786 

7,751 

660 

40,:^ 


268,210 


3,519 
60 


8,713 


1,897 


8,679 


6,707 
63 

6,770 


815,543 


1863. 


93 

188 

1,478 

2,814 

29,741 

514 

349 

20 

104 

136 

336 

1,179 

696 

13,616 

86,545 

964 

632 

33,402 

122,268 


5,280 
9 


5,289 


12 

8,388 

8 

101 

139 

575 

1,145 


132,925 


1870. 


4,425 

1,002 

4,083 

4,007 

118,225 

2,893 

1,066 

13,216 

255 

1,130 

663 

13,443 

3,075 

60,957 
56,996 
12,521 
1,011 
29,216 

328,184 


12,874 
68 


12,942 


46 

3,763 

1 

139 

128 

743 

2,034 


32 

87,419 

6 

244 

225 

988 

9,4fi3 


180.339   332,577 


26 

18,128 

6 

237 

266 

891 

1,042 


303,101 


21 
6,373 
2 
292 
197 
839 
48.'> 


282,189 


72 

21,117 

3 

820 

90 

2,237 

414 


352,768 


16,740 
86 


15,825 


81 

40,411 

88 

463 

69 

1,679 

608 


387.203 
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Table  X. — Numbbr  and  Nationalities  op  Immiorantr  arrived  in  the  United 

Staies  prom  1857  to  1904,  inclusive — Continued. 


Country. 


Aufltria-Huogary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German  Empire 

Italy 

NetnerlandB 

Norway 

Po  rtugal 

Rufldan  Empire  and  Finland. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 


Total  Europe 


China 

Other  Asia. 


Total  Asia 


Africa 

British  North  America 

(Antral  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 


Grand  total. 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German  Empire 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

'om: 

Enehiuf 

Ireland 

Scotland 

'      Wales 

Europe  not  specified 


United  Kingd 
Id.. 


Total  Europe 


China 

Other  Asia 


Total  Asia 


Africa 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 


Grand  total. 


1871. 


4,887 

774 

2,015 

3,137 

82,664 

2,816 

993 
9.418 

290 
1,206 

668 

10,699 

2,269 

56.530 
57,439 
11,984 
899 
16,078 


264,648 


7,185 
102 


7,287 


28 

47,082 

4 

402 

96 

1,251 

707 


821,350 


1878. 


5,150 

354 

2.105 

4,159 

29,313 

4,344 

608 
4,759 

660 
3,595 

457 
6,390 
1,808 

18,405 

15.932 

3.502 

243 

48 


100.832 


22 


9,014 


12 

26.668 

60 

465 

88 

1,019 

1.421 


1872. 


4,410 

788 

3,690 

9,317 

141, 109 

4,190 

1,909 

11,421 

416 

2,665 

595 

18.464 

8,650 

69.764 

68,782 

13,916 

1,214 

65 


861,265 


7,788 
37 


7,826 


38 

40,176 

8 

669 

101 

1,361 

3,473 


1873. 


7,112 

1,176 

4,931 

14,798 

149,671 

8,757 

3.811 

16,247 

24 

4,972 

Ml 

14,303 

3,107 

74,801 

77,344 

13,841 

840 

104 


896,880 


20,291 
39 


20,330 


404,806 


22 

37,871 

38 

606 

168 

1,657 

2,736 


469,803 


1874. 


8,860 

817 

3,082 

9,643 

87,291 

7,667 

2,444 

10,884 

60 

6,368 

485 

6,712 

3,093 

50.906 

63.707 

10.429 

666 

180 


261,232 


13,776 
61 


13,837 


14 

32,960 

20 

886 

144 

1,829 

2,917 


813,339 


1876. 


7,668 

616 

2.656 

8,321 

47,769 

3,631 

1,237 

6.093 

763 

8,981 

601 

6,673 

1,814 

40,130 

87.967 

7,810 

449 

77 


1876. 


181,635 


16,487 
57 


16,494 


85 

24,051 

15 

610 

182 

1,832 

2,694 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


6,963 

612 

3,474 

4,665 

84,602 

5,791 

753 
7,345 

392 
4,942 

457 

11,001 

3,161 

24,183 

20,013 

5.225 

643 

58 


17,267 
1,282 
6,676 
4,318 

84,638 

12,364 
3,340 

19,895 

260 

7,191 

389 

39,186 
6,156 

59,454 

71,603 

12,640 

1,173 

80 


133.070 


9,604 
66 


9,660 


17 

31,268 

9 

556 

69 

1,123 

2.054 


138.469 


177.826 


347.747 


5,802 
37 


5,839 


27,985 

1,766 

9,117 

6,227 

210, 485 

15,401 

8,597 

22,705 

171 

10,655 

484 

49,760 

11,298 

66,177 

72,342 

15,168 

1,027 

131 


527.441 


11,890 
92 


11,982 


227,498 


1882. 


29,160 

1,431 

11,618 

6,008 

250,630 

32,160 

9,617 

29,101 

42 

21,590 

378 

64,607 

10,844 

82,394 

76,432 

18,937 

1,666 

274 


6,276 

515 

1,547 

8,002 

31.937 

3,017 

856 
5,173 

471 
5,700 

518 
5,608 
1,649 

24,878 

19,675 

4.582 

324 

86 


120,103 


22,781 
153 


22.984 


41 

22,471 

15 

681 

166 

1,418 

2,222 


646,764 


39,579 
50 


169,966 


1888. 


1877. 


5,396 

488 

1,096 

5,866 

29,298 

8,196 

601 

4,588 

1.291 

7,132 

665 

4,991 

1,686 

19,161 

14,509 

4,185 

281 

74 


105,092 


10,594 
39 


10,633 


16 

22,116 

7 

445 

87 

1,390 

2,071 


141.857 


27,626 

1,460 

10,819 

4,821 

194.786 

31,792 

6,249 

23,396 

176 

11.920 

262 

38.277 

12,761 

63,140 

81,486 

11,859 

1,697 

246 


621,154 


1884. 


36,671 

1,676 

9,202 

3.606 

179,676 

16,510 

4,196 

16,974 

701 

17,226 

299 

26.562 

9,886 

65.918 

63.344 

9,060 

901 

504 


452,206 


39.629 


8,081 
82 


279 
2S1 


8,113 


510 


21 

99,706 

44 

492 

88 

1,.S51 

1,969 


457.287 


2.T 

125,391 

29 

325 

110 

1,680 

2.448 


669.481 


32 

98,295 

20 

366 

91 

1,291 

2.604 


788,992 


66 

70,241 

9 

469 

77 

90S 

2,300 


13 

60,584 

28 

480 

•5 

2,206 

2,568 


603.322 


618,592 
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Table  X. — Number  and  Nationalities  of  Immigrants  Arrived  in  the  United 

States  from  1857  to  1904,  inclusive — Continued. 


Country. 


Austria-Hangary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Fiance,  including  Corsica.. 

German  £mpire 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and 

Sardinia 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Polana 

Portugal,   including  Cape 
Yerae  and  Azores  islands. 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

Enff  land 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 


Total  Europe. 


China 

Other  Asia 


Total  Asia. 


Africa 

Australasia,  Tasmania.  New 
Zealand,  and  Pacijnc  is- 
lands, not  specified 

British  North  America 

Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 


Total  immigrants. 


1886. 


27,809 

1,668 

6,100 

8,496 

124,448 


172 

18,642 

2,689 

12,866 

8,066 

2,024 

803 

17,158 

860 

22,248 

6,896 

138 

47,832 

61,796 

9,226 

1,127 

89 


868,083 


22 
176 


198 


112 


679 

88,291 

24 

323 

44 

2,477 

115 


395,346 


1886. 


28,680 

1,800 

6,226 

3,818 

84,403 

8 

104 

21,816 

2,314 

12.769 

3,969 

1,194 

494 

17,800 

344 

27,751 

4,805 

176 

49,767 

49,619 

12,126 

1,027 

54 


1887. 


40,265 

2,568 

8.624 

5,084 

106,866 

12 

818 

47,622 
1 

4,606 
16,269 

6,128 

1,860 

2,046 

80,766 

486 

42,886 

6,214 

206 

72,865 

68,870 

18,699 

1,820 

ISO 


329,629  482,829 


40 
277 


817 


122 


1,186 


82 


246 

2,734 

87 


10 
606 


616 


40 


1,282 


23 


366 

4,876 

78 


384,203  ,  490,109 


1888. 


45,814 

8,212 

8,962 

6,464 

109,717 

18 

782 

51,558 
3 

5,845 
18,264 

6,826 

1,625 

1,186 

33,487 

626 

64,698 

7,787 

207 

82,674 

78.513 

24,457 

1,664 

12 


538,181 


26 
817 


843 


65 


2,887 


67 


440 

4,880 

76 


646,889 


1889. 


84,174 

2,662 

8,699 

5,918 

99,688 

13 

168 

25,807 


6,460 

18,890 

4,922 

2,024 

893 

38,916 

526 

85,415 

•7,070 

252 

68,608 

66,657 

18,296 

1,181 

16 


434,790 


118 
1,607 


1,725 


187 


2,196 


88 


427 

4,923 

91 


444,427 


1890. 


56,199 

2.671 

9,366 

6,586 

92,427 

9 

624 

52,008 

1 

4,826 

11,370 

11,073 

2,600 

617 

35,688 

813 

29,682 

6,993 

206 

67,020 

63,024 

12,041 

660 

32 


445,680 


1,716 
2,782 


4,448 


112 

1,167 
"'£47' 


438 

3,070 

240 


465,302 


1891. 


71,042 

8,087 

10,659 

6,770 

U8,554 

IS 

1,106 

76,065 

6 

5,206 

12.668 

27,497 

2, 999 

957 

47,426 

905 

36,880 

6,811 

265 

53,600 

66,706 

12,557 

424 

48 


546,085 


2,886 
4,842 


7,678 


108 

1,301 
"'286' 


664 

3,906 

297 


560,319 


1892. 


76,937 
4,026 

10,125 

4,678 

119, 168 


660 
61,681 


6,141 
14,325 
40,536 

3,400 


81,611 
4,078 

41,845 
6,886 
1,331 

^309 

61,888 

7,177 

?29 


570,876 


& 


(«) 


8,787 


679,668 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark , 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire , 

Greece , 

Ital  V,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Polancf 

Portugal,   including  Cape  Verde  and 

Azore  islands 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Spain 

Sweden 

8  wi  tzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Klnsrdom: 

England 

Ireuuid 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified  .  ^ 


Total  Europe 


1893. 


57,420 
3,824 
7,720 
3,621 

78,786 
1,072 

72,146 
6,199 

16,616 

16,374 

4,631 


42,310 
206 

35,710 

4,744 

625 

27,931 

48,678 

6,215 

l.(M3 


429,139 


1894. 


38,638 
1,709 
5,003 
8,080 

58,989 
1,356 

42,977 
1,820 
9,111 
1,941 

2,196 

729 

89,278 

925 

18,286 

2,905 

296 

17,747 

30,281 

3,772 

1,001 

60 


277,062 


1895. 


33,401 
1,058 
3,910 
2,628 

32, 173 
697 

a5,427 

1,388 

7,580 

791 

1,452 

523 

35,907 

501 

15,861 

2,239 

245 

23,443 

46,304 

3,788 

1,602 

24 


250,342 


1896. 


65,103 
1,261 
8,167 
2,463 

31,885 
2, 175 

68,060 

1,588 

8,865 

691 

2,766 

785 

51,445 

851 

21,177 

2,804 

169 

19,492 

40,262 

3,483 

1,581 

9 


329,067 


1897. 


33,031 

760 

2,085 

2,107 

22,533 

571 

59,431 

890 

5,842 

4,165 

1,874 

791 

25.816 

448 

13,162 

1,566 

152 

9,974 

28,421 

1,888 

870 

25 


216,397 


1896. 


39,797 

695 

1,946 

1,990 

17, 111 
2,389 

68,613 

767 

4,938 

4,726 

1,717 

900 

29,828 

577 

12,398 

1,246 

176 

9,877 

25.128 

1,797 

1,219 

1 


217,786 


a  Included  in  all  other  countries. 
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Table  X. — Number  and  Nationalities  of  Immigrants  Arrived  in  the  United 

States  prom  1857  to  1904,  inclusive— Continued. 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France,  including  Ck>rBica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Polantl 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and 

Azore  islands , 

Rouxnania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 


1899. 


62,491 
1,101 
2,660 
1,694 

17,476 
2,383 

77,419 
1,029 
6,705 

(«») 

2,054 

1,606 

60,962 

52 

385 

12,797 

1,826 

80 

10,402 

31,678 

1,724 

1,324 

6 


TotalEurope 297,349;    424,700 


China 

Japan , 

Other  Asia . 


1,660 
2,844 
4,468 


Total  Asia 


Africa 

Australia.  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America 

Cen  tml  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 


8,972 


51 


Total  immigrants. 


1,322 

159 

161 

89 

2,585 

1,027 


811,715 


1900. 


114,847 
1,196 
2,926 
1,789 
18,507 
3,771 

100, 135 
1,735 
9,575 
(«») 

4,234 

6,459 

90,787 

108 

355 

18,650 

1,152 

285 

9,951 

85,780 

1,792 

764 

2 


'  1.247 

12.685 

4,064 


17,946 


80 


896 
42 
287 
124 
4,656 
441 


448,572 


1901. 


118,390 

1,579 

8,655 

8,150 

21,651 

5,910 

135,996 

2,349 

12.248 

(«») 

4,165 

7,156 

85,257 

657 

592 

23,881 

2,201 

387 

12,214 

80,561 

2,070 

701 

18 


469,237 


2,459 
5,269 
5,865 


13,593 


178 

498 
540 
150 
347 
203 
3,176 


487.918 


1902. 


171,989 
2,577 
5,660 
3, 117 
28,804 
8.101 

178,375 
2,284 
17,484 
if>) 

5,807 

7,196 

107,347 

851 

975 

30,894 

2,844 

187 

18,575 

29,138 

2,560 

763 

37 


1908. 


619,058 

■*  - 


206,011 

3,450 

7,158 

5,578 

40,066 

14,090 

230,622 

3,998 

24.461 

(f) 

9,317 
9,310 
186,098 
1,761 
2.080 
46,028 
3,988 
1,529 

28.219 

85,310 

6,143 

1,276 

5 


814,507 


1,649 

14,270 

6,852 


22,271 


2,209 

19,968 

7,789 


29,966 


37 

566 
636 
305 
709 
887 
4,711 
103 


648,743 


176 

1,349 

1.068 

678 

528 

589 

8,170 

25 


857,046 


C^ountrj'. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

3,863 
1,526 
4,773 

1898. 

China 

472 

1,380 

540 

1,170 
1,931 
1,589 

539 
1,160 
2,806 

1,441 
1,110 
4,213 

2,071 
2,280 

4,886 

Japan 

Otner  Asia 

Total  Asia 

2,892 

4,690 

4,495 

6,764 

9,662 

8,687 

Africa 

24 

244 
194 

32 
109 

39 
8,177 

70 

86 

141 
239 

21 
116 

36 
8,096 

14 

21 

112 
273 

17 
ISO 

35 
6,828 

87 

199 

290 

6 

91 

49 

4,101 

48 

Australia.  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and 
Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

201 

British  North  America 

850 

Central  America 

(«) 

7 

Mexico 

107 

BoMth  Am^riw-, -n- r 

(«) 

2,693 

5,606 

89 

West  Indies 

2,124 

All  other  countries 

Total  immigrants 

439,780 

285,681 

256,586 

343,267 

280,882 

229,299 

1904. 


177,156 
3,976 
8,525 
9,406 

46,880 

11,348 

193,296 

4,916 

23,806 

(*) 

6,715 
7,087 
145. 141 
1,325 
3.996 
27,763 
5,023 
4,344 

88,626 

86,142 

11.092 

1,780 

148 


767,988 


4,809 

14,264 

7,613 


26,186 


686 

1.555 

2,887 

714 

1,009 

1,667 

10.193 

90 


812,870 


a  Included  in  all  other  countries. 

b  Beginning  with  1899,  Polish  immigrants  have  been  included  in  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
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Table  XI. — Arrivals  of  Aliens,  by  Nationalities,  in  the  United  States  during 

THE  Calendar  Year  ended  December  31,  1903. 


CJountry. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. . . 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and 

Azore  Islands 

Ronmania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Seryia«  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic 

Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 

Total  Europe 


Aliens. 


238,464 

4,295 

7,922 

9,885 

49,222 

18,696 

282,628 

5,025 

26,257 

8,279 

8,174 

148,587 

2,157 

8,414 

48,400 

5,881 

3,816 

88,506 

87,848 

10,467 

1,708 

143 


898,101 


Country. 


China 

Japan 

India 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  Asia 

Total  Asia 

Africa 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

Pacinc  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America 

British  Honduras 

Other  Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 

Grand  total 


Aliens. 


3.759 

17,120 

104 

5,043 

1,110 


27,186 


254 

1,845 

67 

28 

2,502 

106 

587 

670 

1,242 

10,286 

55 


987,371 


Table  XII  gives  the  immigi-ation  of  aliens  for  each  year,  beginning 
with  1820  up  to  and  including  that  for  the  fiscal  vear  11)04,  and  the 
two  succeeding  tables  repeat  the  figures  presentea  in  Table  VI,  but 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  calendar  year: 

Table  XII. — Number  of  Immigrants  Arrived  in  the  United  States  bach  Year 

FROM   1820  TO   1904,  BOTH   INCLUSIVE. 


Period. 


Year  ending  September  80— 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1881 

October  1. 1831,  to  December  81, 1882 

Year  ending  December  81— 

1833 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Jannary  1,  to  September  80, 1848 

Year  ending  September  80— 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

October  I  to  PweTOber8i,  1850 


Number. 


8,385 

9,127 

6,911 

6,354 

7,912 

10,199 

10,837 

18, 875 

27,882 

22,520 

23,322 

22,633 

60,482 

58,640 
65,865 
45,874 
76,242 
79,840 
88,914 
68,069 
84,066 
80.289 
104,566 
82,496 

78,615 
114,371 
154,416 
284,968 
226,527 
297,024 
810,004 

50,976 


Period. 


Year  ending  December  31— 

1851 

1862 

1858 

1854 

1865 

1866 

January  1  to  June  80, 1857 . . 
Year  ending  June  SO— 

1868 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 


Number. 


379,466 
371,608 
868,646 
427,883 
200,877 
195,857 
112, 128 

191,942 
129,571 
183.143 
142,877 
72,188 
132,925 
191.114 
180,839 
882,577 
806,104 
282,189 
852,768 
887,208 
821,350 
404,806 
469,808 
813,889 
227,498 
169,986 
141,857 
138,469 
177,826 
457,257 
669,431 
788,992 
608,822 
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Table  XII. — Number  of  Immigrants  Arrived  in  the  United  States  each  Year 

FROM  1820  TO  1904,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE — Continued. 


Period. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Number. 


518,592 
395,346 
334,203 
490,109 
546,889 
444,427 
4.55,302 
560,319 
579,663 
439,730 
285, 631 


Period. 


Year  ending  June  80— 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


Number. 


258,636 
348,267 
290,832 
229.299 
811,715 
448,572 
487.918 
648.743 
857,046 
812,870 


Table  XIII. — Report  of  Aliens  Arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  Six 

Months  ending  December  31,  1903. 


Country. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece , 

Italv,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands. 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro , 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe ; 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 


Sex  and  number  of  aliens 
arrived. 


Males. 


66,888 
1,353 
1,864 
3,147 

13,802 
4,117 

56,175 
1,169 
5,309 
1,702 
2,279 

41,961 
759 
1,730 
8,589 
1,602 
2,122 

13,011 

6,598 

3,372 

662 

74 


Females. 


Total  Europe 238,315 


China 

Japan  

India , 

Turkey  in  Asia 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia 


2,720 

6,386 

29 

2,128 

498 


33,830 

816 

1,485 

2,621 

11,774 

253 

23,576 

719 

4,513 

1.163 

2,166 

27,722 

69 

349 

8,661 

1,080 

113 

9,354 

10,233 

2,492 

367 

64 


143,870 


67 

857 

2 

775 

54 


11,711  1,756 


Africa 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

Philippine  Islands 

Pacinc  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America 

British  Honduras 

Other  Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

All  other  countries 


Grand  total. 


94 

381 

10 

6 

1,085 

41 

138 

241 

593 

2.942 

30 


256,637 


22 
188 


6 

924 

6 

69 

75 

287 

1,759 

18 


148,429 


Total. 


100,718 
2.169 
3,349 
5.768 

25.576 
4,370 

79,751 
1,888 
9,822 
2,865 
4,445 

69,683 

828 

2.079 

17,260 
2,632 
2,235 

22,395 

16,831 

5,864 

1,029 

138 


381,685 


2,787 

7,193 

31 

2,908 

552 


13,466 


116 
569 

10 

12 
1,959 

47 

207 

316 

830 

4,701 

48 


408,966 


Aliens  in 
transit. 


441 

108 

49 

886 

622 

60 

775 

34 

85 

10 

18 

333 

3 

422 

108 

79 

60 

2,458 

179 

357 

20 

1 


7,108 


1,183 

112 

11 

149 

4 


1,469 


16 

168 

3 

2 

1,260 

6 

57 

197 

190 

408 

31 


10,896 


Grand 
total. 


101,159 
2,277 
8,396 
6,654 

26,198 
4,430 

80,526 
1,922 
9,907 
2,875 
4,463 

70,016 

831 

2,501 

17,358 
2,711 
2,295 

24,858 

17,010 

6,221 

1,049 

139 


888.798 


3,970 

7,305 

42 

3,062 

666 


14,925 


ia2 

787 

18 

14 

3,209 

53 

264 

513 

1,020 

6,109 

79 


414,861 
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Tablb  XIV. — Beport  of  Aliens  Arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  Six 

Months  ending  June  30,  1904. 


Country. 


Austria-Hnngary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France,  including  Corsica 

German  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal,  including  Cape  Verde  and  Azore  Islands. 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire  and  Finland 

Senrla,  Bulgaria,  and  Monteuegro 

Spain,  including  Canary  and  Balearic  Islands 

Sweden 

Switzerland ^ 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Europe,  not  specified 


Total  Europe , 


China 

Japan 

India 

Turkey  in  Asia 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia . 


Africa 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 

Philippine  Islands 

Pacific  islands,  not  specified 

British  North  America 

British  Honduras 

Other  Central  America 

Mexico 

South  America 

West  Indies 

AH  other  countries 


Grand  total. 


Sex  and  number  of  aliens 
arrived. 


Males.     Females.     Total. 


51,288 
1,286 
8,689 
2,254 

12,564 
6,743 

98,188 
2,012 
9,876 
2,480 
1,344 

53,142 
475 
1.669 
6,2^ 
1,701 
2,035 

10,442 
9,529 
3,386 

477 
4 


275,652 


1,478 
6,277 
214 
1,671 
l,:i93 


11,033 


515 
585 

36 

16 
642 

32 

268 

560 

597 

3604 

23 


298,563 


25,205 

571 

1,537 

1,384 

8,240 

230 

20,357 

1,016 

4,  111 

1,370 

1,298 

22,316 

22 

248 

4,289 

690 

74 

5,789 

9,782 

1,842 

224 

1 


110,596 


44 
794 

16 
661 
172 


1.687 


55 

307 

6 

14 
236 

80 

130 

133 

240 

1,888 

19 


76,438 
1,807 
5,176 
3,638 

20,804 

6,9rd 

113,545 

3,028 

13,986 
3,850 
2,642 

75,468 

497 

1,917 

10,513 
2,391 
2,109 

16,231 

19,311 

5,228 

701 

5 


Aliens  in 
transit. 


1,802 

131 

49 

708 

648 

122 

4,413 

38 

171 

9 

18 

938 

1 

391 

85 

84 

104 

3,225 

244 

629 

42 


386,248 


1,522 
7,071 
230 
2,332 
1,565 


12,720 


570 
892 

42 

30 
878 

62 

398 

693 

887 

5,492 

42 


115,341       408,904 


13.352 


827 

136 

8 

124 

26 


1,121 


21 

837 

8 

5 

1,255 

28 

97 

245 

192 

298 

5 


16,949 


Grand 
total. 


77,740 
1,938 
5,225 
4,346 

21,452 

7,095 

117,958 

3,066 

14, 157 
3,859 
2.660 

76,396 

498 

2.308 

10.598 
2,475 
2,213 

19,456 

19,556 

5,857 

743 

6 


399,600 


2,849 
7,207 
288 
2,456 
1,591 


13,841 


591 

1,229 

46 

35 

2,133 

85 

495 

938 

1,029 

5,785 

47 


425,853 


ALIEN   CONTRACT   LABOR. 


The  year  under  consideration  has  been  fruitful  in  experiences  of  the 
ingenuity  and  persistence  of  those  whose  interests  impel  a  resort  to 
the  foreign  markets  for  labor.  As  the  tables  already  presented  will 
show,  the  attempts  of  such  importers  have,  in  many  instances,  been 
neutralized  by  the  vigilance  of  Bureau  officers.  It  would  be  vain  to 
hope,  however,  in  view  of  the  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  resource  shown 
in  those  instances  which  have  been  detected,  that  many  aliens  do  not 
^in  admission  to  the  United  States,  despite  the  watchfulness  of  the 
inspection  officers,  whose  migration  is  wholly  influenced  by  prom- 
ises emanating  from  employers  in  this  country.  The  reasons  for  these 
successful  violations  of  law  are  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  rule,  both  those 
who  resort  to  alien  labor  and  alien  laborers  themselves  are  of  excep- 
tional mental  acuteness,  and  the  former,  however  high  their  repute  m 
the  community  where  they  reside  for  probity,  exhibit  that  same 
pbtuseness  of  moral  perception  which  finds  expressign  in  the  widely 
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prevalent  notion,  even  among  some  of  our  worthiest  and  wealthiest 
citizens,  that  it  is  rather  a  credit  than  otherwise  to  outwit  a  Federal 
customs  officer  and  escape  the  payment  of  duties  on  property  con- 
fessedly dutiable.  This  obtuseness  has  in  some  instances  betrayed 
importers  of  aliens  into  confessions  of  their  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
statements  of  their  precautions,  not  to  avoid  violating  its  provisions 
but  to  escape  bringing  their  unlawful  acts  within  its  literal  terms.  A 
favorite  resort  of  counsel  for  such  offenders  is  to  declaim  against  the 
injustice  of  a  departmental  ruling  adverse  to  their  clients  because  of 
the  admitted  violation  of  law  since  these  ingenious  pleaders  say,  it  is  a 
mere  '^technical"  violation,  committed  by  citizens  whose  law- 
abiding  disposition  is  attested  by  their  unquestioned  influence  in  the 
world  of  affairs  and  by  their  equally  uncjuestioncd  wealth.  So 
much  it  is  necessary  to  stete  for  the  information  of  those  who  would 
understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  detect,  from  the  testimony  of  clever, 
interested,  and  carefully  drilled  aliens  who  are  brought  to  our  ports 
under  promise  of  employment,  and  from  the  importers  themselves, 
who  seem  rather  to  view  the  law  as  an  edict  of  organized  labor  than  a 
statute  of  our  National  Government,  the  evidence  to  exclude  this  class 
of  foreign  laborers.  Such  aliens  are  divided  broadly  into  two  classes. 
There  are  those  who  are  brought  to  do  work  in  this  country  for  less 
than  similar  laborers  here  would  charge  for  the  same  work,  and  there 
are  those  who  are  brought  in  pursuance  of  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  "padrone  system" — in  fact,  a  system'  of  peonage  or  slavery. 
A  familiar  instance  of  the  latter  class  is  found  in  the  Greek  boot- 
blagking  establishments  scattered  through  our  large  cities,  operated 
usually  c)y  Greek  lads  ranging  from  10  to  18  years  of  age.  These  boys 
are  brought  here  with  the  consent  apparently  of  their  parents,  by  their 
older  compatriots  who  have  monopolized  this  business,  and  who  work 
these  boys,  owning  them  as  long  as  the  agreement  with  the  parents 
lasts,  and  giving  them  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  doubtless  much  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  fuel  necessary  to  operate  it  is  supplied  to 
an  engine.  During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  there  arrived  at 
^the  port  of  Boston  alone,  898  of  these  youths,  127  of  whom  were 
returned.  They  come  ordinarily  in  smaller  groups,  professing  a  pur- 
pose merely  to  secure  an  education  under  the  care  of  their  relatives  in 
this  country,  who  generally  turn  out  to  be  proprietors  of  stands  of 
the  kind  mentioned.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  stop  these  aliens 
and  return  them,  both  because  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  padrone 
system  with  those  principles  of  freedom  upon  wnich  our  form  of 
government  is  based,  and  because  the  importation  of  contract  labor 
is  forbidden 

Among  the  noteworthy  instances  of  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned 
what  is  known  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  as  the  Ellsworth  case.  In 
this  case  a  number  of  Welsh  miners  who  applied  for  admission  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  were  excluded  upon  evidence  showing  that  an 
employee  of  the  Ellsworth  Company  of  jPennsylvania  had  visited  Wales 
and  had  there,  both  orally  and  in  writing,  apprized  local  miners  of  the 
wants  of  his  company,  and  that  the  local  agents  of  certain  transporta- 
tion lines  had  not  only  sold  the  said  aliens  tickets  to  the  United  otates, 
but  had  also,  apparently  by  the  use  of  circulars  settine:  forth  the  induce- 
ments offered  at  Ellsworth,  aided  in  the  migration  of  said  aliens  to  that 
point.     It  has  been  learned  that  since  their  deportation  these  aliens 
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intend  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  damages  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract. The  facts  in  this  case  were  reported  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney  to  enable  him  to  institute  civil  or  criminal  proceedings, 
or  both,  against  the  offending  company  as  the  evidence  may  seem  suf- 
ficient to  sustain,  as  provided  by  law.  Of  the  administration  of  this, 
the  most  effective  feature  of  the  law,  the  Bureau  of  course  has  no  con- 
trol, though  it  has  had  abundant  opportunity  of  observing  the  diffi- 
culties, actual  and  assumed,  which  have  prevented  its  successful  enforce- 
ment. As  an  illustration  of  these  difficulties,  the  Bureau  may  properly 
cite  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  Brick  Company,  which  was  subjected 
to  a  civil  action,  for  the  penalty  prescribed  for  bringing  alien  workmen 
to  this  country  under  contract,  more  than  a  year  ago.  This  case  remains 
on  the  docket  of  the  court  untried  as  yet,  because,  the  Bureau  is 
informed,  the  business  of  the  Federal  courts  in  California  is  much  in 
excess  of  their  power  to  dispose  of  promptly,  it  being  in  some  cases 
several  years  in  arrears.  A  much  more  serious  obstruction,  however, 
to  the  punishment  of  these  offenders  is  the  apparent  disposition  of 
many  of  the  courts  to  construe  the  law  in  such  a  restricted  way  as 
practically  to  destroy  its  value.  Thus  the  opinion  seenis  to  have  been 
adopted  tnat  the  special  abuse  against  which  the  prohibition  of  the  law 
is  directed  was  the  mere  making  of  contract  abroad  with  aliens  rather 
than  the  inducing  of  aliens  to  come  by  any  means  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  and  that,  therefore,  if  no  legally  enforceable  contract 
could  be  proven,  employers  of  labor  in  this  country  could  lawfully 
induce  aliens  to  come  here,  regardless  of  the  eflFect  of  such  importa- 
tions upon  the  labor  interests  of  the  United  States.  If  this  view  pre- 
vails it  will  clearly  become  necessary  to  adopt  amendatory  legislation 
to  exclude  definitely  any  other  construction  tnan  that  long  entertained 
and  consistently  acted  upon  by  the  Bureau,  to  wit,  that  the  purpose  is 
to  prevent  the  successful  inducement,  by  any  means,  of  alien  immigra- 
tion, because  of  the  abuses  which  are  committed  thereby  against  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  that  class,  and  therefore  against  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country. 

During  the  year  recourse  has  been  had  in  a  number  of  cases  to  the 
authority  granted  in  sections  20  and  21  of  the  last  immigration  act,  and 
aliens  wno  gained  admission  in  violation  of  the  alien  contract  feature 
of  the  law  have  been  arrested  on  warrants  based  upon  sworn  testimony, 
been  given  a  full  hearing,  and  finally  have  be«n  ordered  deported. 
Thus,  four  aliens  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Textile  Company,  of 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  were  so  arrested,  two  of  whom  were  discharged  after 
hearing,  and  two  deported.  The  manager  of  the  company,  who 
resisted  the  officer  who  undertook  to  serve  the  warrants,  was  indicted 
therefor,  but  the  Bureau  has  learned  that  no  further  steps  have  been 
taken  against  the  company  or  its  manager  by  the  United  States  attor- 
ney at  Providence,  R.  I.,  upon  the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  insuf- 
ficient. Alien  employees  of  the  Camillus  Cutlery  Company,  of 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  the  Steuben  Glass  Works,  of  Coming,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
International  Lace  Maiyifacturing  Company,  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y., 
were  also  similarly  arrested  on  the  ground  that  their  coming  to  the 
United  States  was  unlawfully  induced  by  promises  or  agreements  of 
the  said  companies,  respectively,  were  given  a  full  hearing,  both  at 
Ellis  Island  and  in  the  Department,  and  were  finally  ordered  deported, 

Counsel  for  the  alien  employees  of  the  last-mentioned  company, 
upon  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  secured  a  ruling  from  Judge  Lacombe,  of 
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the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  circuit  of  New  York, 
that  the  principle  of  res  adjudicata  was  applicable  to  those  eases,  as  the 
petitioners  had  been  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry,  and  that,  accordingly,  a 
S roper  construction  of  sections  20  and  21  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1903, 
id  not  confer  authority  to  arrest  and  deport  these  aliens  however  con- 
clusive the  evidence  that  the  board  of  special  inquiry  had  been 
deceived.  From  this  ruling  an  appeal  was  taken,  and  unless  such 
appeal  is  sustained  the  Bureau  deems  it  indispensable  to  the  vital  force 
oi  this  feature  of  the  law  that  amendatory  legislation  be  enacted  to 
preclude  such  a  construction  as  will  enable  these  alien  offenders  against 
our  laws  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  its  expulsion  provisions  if  suc- 
cessful in  deceiving  administrative  oflScers.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  miod  the  judicial  view  that  deportation  in  such  cases  is 
not  a  punishment  for  crime,  but  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  this 
country  from  undesirable  immigration. 

In  concluding  the  review  of  this  subject  the  Bureau  is  impelled  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  effective  operating  cause  of  viola- 
tions and  attempted  violations  of  the  alien  contract-labor  law  is  the 
employer  of  such  labor  in  this  country.  To  put  an  end  to  such  offenses, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  law  to  successfully  reach  such 
employers,  and  by  sufficient  punishment,  more  potent  than  the  mere 
expulsion  or  deportation  of  the  alien  induced  by  them  to  migrate 
hitner,  to  deter  them  from  such  practices.  This  feature  of  the  law  of 
necessity  must  be  enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice opei'ating  through  the  courts.  The  Bureau  can  only  assist  in  secur- 
ing tne  evidence  for  use  in  such  cases,  but  it  can  not  refrain  from 
expressing  the  view,  based  upon  long  observation,  that  this  which 
obviously  should  be  the  strongest  is  for  some  reason,  removable  pos- 
sibly by  appropriate  legislation,  the  most  ineffective  provision  of  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  aliens  under  inducements  of 
profitable  employment  in  the  United  States. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  no  separate 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  specific  purpose,  but  the  alien 
contract  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  enforced  since  March  3, 1903, 
at  the  cost  of  the  general  appropriation  composed  of  the  head  tax,  as 
are  all  other  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws.  Hence  no  separate 
account  is  now  kept  of  expenditures  for  this  particular  purpose,  as 
was  formerly  done. 

DISEASED  ALIENS. 

This  is  a  feature  of  the  administration  which  has  given  the  Bureau 
more  concern  than  any  other,  both  because  of  its  importance  as  affect- 
ing the  health,  or  even  the  life  possibly,  of  citizens  of  this  country, 
and  because  of  the  apparent  determination  to  bring  aliens  suffering 
with  communicable  diseases  upon  the  chance  of  the  latter  being  able 
to  effect  an  entrance.  That  the  law  is  beinff  defied  by  some  of  the 
companies  is  plain,  from  the  fact  that  l,56u  alien  passengei*s  thus 
afilicted  were  denied  admission  during  the  year.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  some  of  these  cases  did  not  reach  the  perceptible  stage  of  develop- 
ment until  after  embarkation;  but  in  most  instances  the  agents  of  the 
companies,  with  amazing  pertinacity,  ignored  the  law,  as  shown  by 
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the  fact  that  during  the  year  there  have  l>een  imposed  upon  them  pen- 
alties, under  section  9  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  amounting  to 
$28,400,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement: 

Fines  Certified  under  Section  9  op  the  act  Approved  March  3,  1903,  during 

Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 


Port. 


Month. 


New  Orleans . . 
Philadelphia.. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York 

Do 

Do 


1903. 

Baltimore ;  November. 

Boston Sundry 

May 

Sundry 

do 

July 

August 

September. 


Do I  October 


Do 
Do 


Do 


November. 
December . 

1904. 
January 


Do !  February 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total. 


March 
April 
May . 
June. 


Amount. 


$100 

1,900 

100 

200 

aoo 

3,600 
800 
1,100 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


1,600 
1,400 
3,200 
6,000 
2,600 
2,000 


28,400 


The  Bureau  was  at  loss  to  explain  the  apparent  indifference  of  some 
of  the  transportation  lines  to  the  payment  of  such  heavv  penalties 
except  upon  the  theory  that  they  exacted  beforehand  indemnity  for 
probable  fines  of  the  character  under  consideration.  Although  this 
theor}^  involved  the  assumption  that  such  companies,  all  of  whom 
express  and  who  would,  if  governed  by  considerations  of  wise  policy 
ana  a  respect  for  law,  feel  a  desire  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  had 
an  ulterior  purpose  to  bring  diseased  aliens  to  this  country  if  they 
could  do  so  without  pecuniary  loss,  yet  it  seemed  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  continuous,  and  almost  undiminished,  flow  of  such 
arrivals  to  our  shores.  How  far  the  Bureau  was  justified  in  its  theory, 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  reason  but  also  of  experience,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  perusal  of  the  following  extract  from  a  circular  of  instruc- 
tions issued  ny  one  of  the  great  transportation  corporations  to  pursers 
of  its  vessels: 

f.  If  a  person  desiring?  to  take  passage,  and  who  has  been  found  to  have  a  loath- 
some or  a  dangerous  contagious  aiseasei  other  than  a  qiiarantinable  disease,  and  who 
claims  to  be  a  United  States  citizen,  either  native  or  naturalized,  but  who  is  unable 
to  prove  such  citizenship,  but  who  claims  that  he  will  be  able  to  prove  it  on  arrival 
in  the  United  States — such  person  may  be  accepted  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  shall  deposit  with  the  company  $150  for  each  person  in  the  family,  which 
amount  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  conipany  if  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  be 
ordered  deported  by  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  and  he  shall  sign 
an  agreement  as  per  copy  below. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  so  afflicted  shall  agree  jthat  they  be  isolated  from  other 
passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Thus  is  ingeniously  pointed  out  to  diseavsed  aliens,  who  are  not  averse 
to  guaranteeing  the  companj^  against  loss  and  whose  conscience  has 
sufficient  elasticity  to  cover  a  false  claim  to  citizenship,  an  easy  means 
to  get  to  a  port  of  this  country  despite  any  contrary  provision  of  law. 


i 
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There  is  quite  a  child-like  trustfulness  shown  by^  this  great  company 
in  paragraph  2  of  this  circular,  which  was  evidently  added  as  an  aavef- 
tisement  of  its  solicitude  for  the  very  thing  the  law  intended  to  pro- 
tect— the  heiilth  of  other  passengers  directly  and  indirectly  the  health 
of  American  citizens.  It  proposed,  however,  a  substitute  for  the  means 
to  accomplish  that  end  devised  by  Congress,  which  relieved  the  company 
of  any  nsk  of  pecuniary  loss  should  it  do  what  the  law  forbade. 

Further  comment  on  this  remarkable  circular,  except  as  to  its  effect, 
is  unnecessary. 

To  the  unmformed  the  natural  query  would  suggest  itself.  What 
objection  can  there  be  from  any  source,  except  the  deluded  alien,  who 
pays  the  just  penalty  of  his  deceit,  to  this,  as  the  diseased  alien  is 
isolated  on  the  way  over  and  at  once  returned  if  he  fails  to  prove  his 
alleged  citizenship?  The  answer  is  simple.  As  to  the  isolation  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  Congress  evidently  thought  it  impracticable  or  unre- 
liable, since  it  substantially  forbade  the  taking  of  such  persons  aboard, 
and  the  above-o noted  instruction  would  seem  to  justify  a  possible 
impression  that  tne  lines  could  not  be  trusted  to  even  attempt  to  main- 
tain an  effective  isolation  of  the  diseased.  As  to  the  return  of  such 
aliens  the  Bureau  directs  attention  to  its  former  reports  reciting  the 
devices,  the  pleas  on  the  score  of  humanity,  the  promises  of  confine- 
ment in  hospital,  the  social,  the  religious,  the  political  influences 
brought  to  bear  against  deportation  of  such  persons.  The  latest  and 
most  successful  of  such  expedients  has  been  to  delay  action  until  the 
diseased  alien  w^as  about  to  depart  on  the  vessel  which  brought  him 
over,  then  to  secure  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  courts  suspend- 
ing administrative  action,  and,  if  the  alien  was  not  cured  by  the  time 
set  for  hearing  on  the  writ,  to  secure  continuances  for  a  sufficient  addi- 
tional time  to  effect  such  cure.  There  then  being  no  longer  any 
ph3'sical  objection  to  the  alien,  his  landing  necessarily  foUoweo!  Thus 
the  alien  is  brought  to  this  country  in  violation  of  express  law,  the 
risk  of  contagion  has  been  incurred,  treatment  in  hospital  has  been 
obtained  in  spite  of  express  legislative  prohibition  thereof,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  general  law  has  been  successfully  set  in  motion  in 
his  behalf,  not  only  to  save  him  from  any  consequences  of  his  law- 
breaking,  but  to  enable  him  to  override  the  immigration  law.  This 
statement  is  not  of  hypothetical  but  of  actual  occurrences,  and  similar 
recourse  will  be  had,  if  present  conditions  continue,  as  supplementary 
to  those  devices  described  in  former  reports. 

The  proportions  in  which  each  of  the  alien  races  contributed  to  the 
total  of  1,560  rejected  on  account  of  having  communicable  diseases  are 
as  follows: 


Race. 


Japanese 

Hebrews 

Poles 

Italians  (south) 

Germans 

Finns 

Lithuanians 

Syrians 

Sloyaks 


1908. 

1904. 

638 

196 

2&2 

183 

201 

178 

147 

236 

131 

99 

.79 

48 

69 

89 

66 

115 

42 

88 

Race. 


Croatians  and  SloTenlans 

Russians 

Greeks 

Armenians 

Irish 

All  others 

Total 


1908. 


41 
80 
29 
26 
14 
118 


1,778 


1904. 


25 
10 
45 

ao 

18 
261 


1,560 
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As  intimated  last  year,  one  of  the  chief  of  these  contagious  diseases, 
trachoma,  is  of  oriental  origin,  and  accordingly,  upon  application  to 
Dr.  Walter  Wyman,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Public 
•Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  orders  were  issued  August  21, 
1903,  to  his  oflBcers  serving  at  the  principal  Elastern  ports  to  examine 
aliens  embarking  from  such  ports  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  these  orders  there  have  been  rejected  at  the  port  of 
Yokohama,  Japan,  since  September  22,  1903,  out  of  9,538  examined, 
629,  and  at  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  Japan,  656  were  rejected  during  the 
same  period,  all  afflicted  with  trachoma,  except  1,  who  had  favus,  a 
disease  of  the  scalp. 

These  facts,  it  is  submitted,  abundantly  justify  the  recommendation 
made  elsewhere  in  this  report,  as  also  in  the  last  annual  report,  that 
Congress  authorize  the  physical  examination  of  aliens  to  be  made  at 
the  principal  foreign  ports  of  embarkation  by  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  ana  Marine-Hospital  Service.  Such  a  course  will  protect  both 
the  people  of  this  country  from  disease  and  those  transportation  lines 
which  are  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the  law  from  the  results  of  invol- 
untary error,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  those  which  treat  the  fine 
as  a  mere  revenue  measure  from  continued  disregard  of  the  law. 

INDUCEMENTS  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

In  the  last  annual  report  quite  am  exhaustive  statement  was  inserted 
of  the  results  of  an  investigation  in  foreign  countries  by  Inspector 
Braun.  From  that  statement  it  appeared  that  Europe  was  covered 
with  a  perfect  network  of  independent  steamship  agencies,  composed 
in  large  part  of  persons  of  strong  local  influence  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  their  residence.  These  persons  work  as  subagents  of  the 
large  steamship  agencies  in  the  cities,  receive  a  commission  on  the 
sales  made,  and  are  independent  of  the  control  of  the  transpoi^tation 
lines  they  so  voluntarily  represent,  and  equalli^  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law  of  this  country.  By  this  means  violations  of  our  laws,  par- 
ticularly of  those  that  are  directed  against  aliens  under  agreement  to 
work  here,  continuously  occur.  The  facts  then  reported  have  been, 
on  a  recent  trip,  both  amplified  and  verified  by  Inspector  Bmun,  who 
further  submits  evidence  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  eertjiin 
foreign  countries  are  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  inducing 
emigration  to  this  country.  He  states  also  that  some  of  the  public 
officers  of  those  countries  admitted  that  such  was  the  case.  The 
explanation  offered  was  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  colonize  their 
subjects  who  come  to  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  in 
them  a  love  of  their  mother  country .  This  was  accomplished  through 
agents  of  the  home  government  and  church,  sent  here  to  keep  the 
colonists  together,  to  iceep  them  from  imbibing  a  knowledge  or  and 
affection  for  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  which  might,  and 
probably  would,  result  in  their  purchase  of  homes  here  and  final 
expatriation  from  their  own  country.  That  i-esult  meant  a  perma- 
nent loss  to  those  countries  of  the  allegiance  and  usefulness  of  such  of 
their  subjects  as  adopt  our  views  and  become  American  citizens,  as  well 
as  loss  of  the  enormous  aggregate  revenue  sent  back  annually  by  those 
who  cherish  the  intent  of  ultimately  returning,  buying  homes,  and  liv- 
ing on  the  proceeds  of  their  earnings. 
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Here  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  an  authoritative  statement  of  one 
at  least  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  alien  colonies  in  the  United 
States,  which  the  Bureau  has  pointed  out  as  the  cause  of  the  chief 
danglers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  enormous  immigration  of  aliens. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  Bureau's  views  on  this  point,  but 
it  does  not  desire,  nor  could  it  have,  a  more  conclusive  reason  to  sus- 
tain those  views  than  Inspector  Bmun's  report.  Our  interest,  if  not 
safety,  lies  in  the  gradual  naturalization,  or  Americanization,  of  our 
alien  population.  The  interest  of  the  countries  from  which  tliat  popu- 
lation comes  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  Those  countries  are  taking* 
measures  to  accomplish  tneir  ends.  Shall  the  United  States  neglect 
what  is  to  its  interest  in  this  respect  under  any  circumstances,  especially 
as  artificial  obstacles  are  now  added  to  natural  ones? 

During  the  year  the  Bureau  investigated  a  complaint,  which  was 
made  by  a  Dublin  (Ireland)  society  organized  to  reduce  emigration 
from  that  country,  to  the  effect  that  the  transportation  lines  were  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  this  country  in  their  zeal  to  secure  business.  Beyond 
neglect  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1893,  in  regard  to 
posting  copies  of  the  immigration  laws  at  the  steamship  agencies, 
printed  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  tickets  are  sold,  no 
evidence  wds  obtained  to  support  the  complaint. 

It  is  useless,  if  not  puerile,  to  trust  that  the  transportation  lines, 
representing  enormous  investments  of  capital,  operated  for  that 
express  purpose,  will  not  resort  to  every  known  means  to  secure  pas- 
sengers, or  that  persons  acting  as  their  agents  in  foreign  countries 
will  not  do  likewise  to  secure  commissions,  even  if  such  acts  involve  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  former  is  quite  natural, 
indeed,  commendable,  within  lawful  limitations;  the  latter  may  be 
refisonably  anticipated.  The  onl}^  significance,  therefore,  of  such 
information  is  the  necessity  it  shows  for  an  unremittingly  vigilant  and 
thorough  inspection  at  our  ports.  It  should  be  remeinberea  that  this 
country  has  thus  far  placed  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  aliens  who 
may  annually  enter  its  territory.  Its  efforts  have  been  solely  directed 
thus  far,  in  regard  to  alien  immigration,  to  excluding  or  expelling  cer- 
tain definitely  named  classes  of  aliens,  leaving  its  doors  wide  open  to 
the  entrance  of  all  others.  There  need  be  no  apprehensions  as  to  the 
results  to  this  country  of  the  efforts  of  the  steamsnip  companies  or  their 
agents  to  secure  passengers,  so  long  as  an  effective  inspection  is  main- 
tained at  our  seaports  and  along  our  land  boundaries,  nor  of  the 
attempts  of  foreign  countries  to  colonize  their  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  if  suitable  measures  are  adopted  to  distribute  arrivals  throughout 
the  country  in  accordance  with  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

NATURALIZATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  last  annual  report  upon  these  two 
subjects  connected  with  our  alien  population  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  another  year.  Evidence  accumulates  daily  to  show 
that  not  only  does  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  providfe  for  the 
distribution  of  aliens  through  the  United  States,  but  the  exertions  of 
foreign  countries  as  well,  combine  to  maintain  alien  colonies  in  this 
country. 

Such  colonies  are  open  to  objection  not  merely  on  political  grounds, 
but  for  social  and  sanitary  reasons  in  a  far  greater  degree,  as  well.     It 
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can  not,  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  our  country  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  institutions,  be  too  urgently  or  too  frequently  repeated  that, 
in  confining  our  treatment  of  the  all-important  immigration  problem 
to  the  exclusion  of  such  of  certain  enumerated  classes  as  we  can  detect, 
our  policy  is  superficial.  The  practical  and  pressing  question  is, 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  annual  arrivals  of  aliens — approximating 
now  1,000,000 — to  avoid  the  dangers  threatened  thereby  or  resulting 
therefrom,  which  only  the  thoughtless  or  groundlessly  optimistic  can 
deny? 

This  is  not  the  proper  medium  for  the  elaboration  of  this  subject, 
but  the  duty  of  directing  public  attention  and  thought  to  it  is  impera- 
tive. On  the  one  hand,  the  enormous  expenditures  in  our  large  cities 
for  the  support  of  indigent  aliens;  the  records  of  the  lesser  criminal 
and  police  courts;  the  roster  of  our  public  hospitals,  jails,  asylums, 
and  reformatory  institutions;  the  gorged  habitations  of  aliens  in  the 
cities;  the  struggle  for  bare  existence  by  which  the  ''sweat-shop" 
system  of  labor  has  passed  from  one  alien  race  to  another,  each  time 
finding  a  higher  level  of  human  endurance  and  a  correspondingly 
lower  level— hardly  higher  than  that  of  the  brute  creation — of  existence ; 
the  formation  of  large  colonies  of  people  wholly  alien  to  American 
civilization  in  language,  thought,  aspiration,  and  life;  the  introduction 
into  this  free  country  of  such  hideous  and  terrifying  fruits  of  long- 
continued  oppression  as  the  mafia,  the  vendetta,  '^  black  hand,"  and 
anarchist  societies;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  millions  of  untilled 
acres  and  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  agricultural  and  other  manual 
labor  unite  to  impress  deeply  upon  the  public  mind  and  conscience 
the  imperative,  the  immediately  impending,  and  rapidly  augmenting 
necessity,  both  on  the  score  of  humanity  and  self-defense,  of  attempt- 
ing a  distribution  of  the  ever  inflowing  tide  of  aliens. 

Those  foreign  countries  where  the  labors  of  the  ever  active  trans- 
portation agent  have  been  most  effective  in  diminishing  native  popu- 
lation have  become  alaimed,  and  have  made  futile  attemps  to  check  an 
exodus  which  threatens  to  seriously  impair  their  self-supporting 
capacity.  Failing  in  this,  they  have  taken  the  next  possible  step,  that 
of  minimizing  the  evil,  and  if  possible  of  turning  it  to  their  advantage 
in  the  long  run.  Hence  all  the  political  and  social,  and  occasionally 
religious,  resources  of  those  countries  are  being  directed  to  one  end — 
to  maintain  colonies  of  their  own  people  in  this  country,  instructing 
them  through  various  channels  to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  the  coun- 
tries of  their  birth,  to  transmit  their  earnings  here  to  the  fatherland 
for  the  purchase  of  ultimate  homes  there,  and  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  this  country  that  would  tend  to  the  permanent  adop- 
tion of  American  ideals.  Thus  emigration  from  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries has  become,  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  the  public  imagines,  a 
revenue  resource  to  those  countries,  of  immediate  benefit  to  them  to 
the  extent  of  the  aggregate  remittances,  of  prospective  benefit  to  them 
because  it  insures  the  return  of  the  emigrant  with  his  accumulated 
savings. 

Somewhat  upon  this  subject  was  shown  in  the  last  annual  report. 
The  data  then  reported  has  since  been  abundantly  supplemented  by  a 
further  investigation  conducted  abroad  by  Inspector  Marcus  Braun, 
whose  report  last  year  waa  published  in  extenso.  Inspector  Braun's 
statements  to  the  loregoing  effect  are  corroborated  by  a  number  of 
exhibits,  some  from  publications  of  a  semiofficial  character.     It  is  not 
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necessary  to  repeat  these  here.  The  Bureau  conceives  that  the  gen- 
eral views  expressed  are  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  public  sense  to  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  situation  and  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing some  prompt  action  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  our  alien 
population. 

in  regard  to  the  evils  of  fraudulent  naturalization,  Mr.  Braun's 
report  furnishes  some  striking  illustrations,  showing  the  ease  with 
which  aliens  have  been  able  to  secure  certificates  and  passports,  and 
the  unworthy  and,  in  some  insUinces,  evil  uses  to  wnich  what  the 
Supreme  Court  justly  calls  ''the  priceless  heritage  of  American  citi-' 
zenship"  have  been  put.  The  specific  reason  of  tne  Bureau  for  urg- 
ing this  subject  upon  the  public  attention  is  beoiuse  fi*audulently 
naturalized  aliens  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  administration  of 
the  immigration  laws,  but  there  are  other  and  far  more  serious  ills 
that  result  from  the  irresponsible  bestowal  of  citizenship  on  aliens  not 
necessarv  to  enumerate  in  this  report,  but  easily  conceivable  to  the 
thoughtful  mind.  So  important  is  this  feature  or  Mr.  Braun's  report 
that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  incorporate  it  herein: 

I  had  a  number  of  interviews  with  missionaries,  such  as  Rev.  F.  D.  Hoskins,  D.  D., 
stated  clerk  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Syria,  and  professors  of  various 
schools  and  colleges  bearing  on  the  question  of  this  Syrian  emigration.  They  con- 
sider the  promotion  of  this  traffic  a  curse,  for,  as  Professor  Crawford  of  the  American 
College  at  Beirut  told  me  in  one  of  these  interviews,  *'  those  returning  from  the  United 
States  bring  back  in  addition  to  their  former  bad  habits,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a 
lying  disposition,  also  the  nasty  habit  of  forwardness.  A  characteristic  of  such 
returning  Syrians  is  the  almost  universal  custom  to  come  back  sui^plied  with  Ameri- 
can naturalization  papers;  they  do  not,  however,  disclose  such  citizenship;  in  fact, 
they  conceal  this  circumstance  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  They  still  pose  as 
Turkish  subjects,  and,  probably  because  most  of  these  naturalization  papers  are 
obtained  fraudulently,  ttiey  refrain  from  assertinj^  their  American  citizenship  until 
for  some  reason  or  other  they  get  in  trouble  and  difficulties  with  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties, when,  and  in  which  event,  their  certificate  of  citizenship  is  immediately  pro- 
duced and  the  American  consul  called  upon  for  protection,  giving  no  end  of  incon- 
venience to  our  said  consul." 

The  sum  total  of  my  investigation  and  experience  r^^rdin^  Syrian  emigration  is 
therefore  that,  taking  the  most  favorable  aspect,  and  eliminating  all  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  entering  this  country  in  violation  of  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  United  States 
immigration  law  of  March,  1903,  those  who  are  admitted  under  our  laws  come  here 
for  the  double  object  of  earning  money  and  procuring  naturalization  papers,  and, 
armed  with  both,  return  to  their  native  country  to  live  contentedly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  Government,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  for  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  protection.  I  am  informed  that  *'T.  G.  Azar,''  of  622 
South  Second  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  "Abdulah  Shehin,"  of  S8  Washington  street^ 
New  York  City,  and  "Fera  &  Teen,"  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  seem  to  be  the  chief 
factors  in  promoting  Syrian  emigration. 

From  Syria  I  went  to  Palestine,  and  while  emi^tion  from  the  latter  place  is  not 
very  considerable  as  yet,  the  time  I  spent  in  visiting  that  country  was  not  wasted. 
The  conditions  I  found  to  exist  there  are  even  worse,  if  such  be  possible,  than  in 
Syria.  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  alone  I  found  over  1,000  "American  citizens,'*  the 
vast  majority  of  whom,  being  Hebrews,  live  there  ostensibly  for  religious  reasons. 
A  number  of  them  are  engaged  in  some  business  pursuits.  These,  however,  are  in 
the  minority,  the  prevailing  majority  living  on  charity,  mostly  on  the  so-called 
"Chaluka"  (the  biblical  one-tenth),  which  they  obtain  from  all  over  the  world, 
either  through  organized  charitable  oiganizations  or  from  private  individuals.  These 
people  send  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters  annually  b(^ing  charitable 
contributions,  and  they  cause  Doctor  Merrill,  the  United  States  consmTand  his  drago- 
man no  end  of  trouble. 

These  alleged  '^American  citizens.''  although  they  enjoy  and  .avail  themselves  of 
the  high  privilege  and  protection  oi  American  citizenship,  are  in  truth  and  in  fact 
not  Americans  at  all,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  have  l>ecome  naturalized  by  fraud. 

I  am  in  p<)8ition  to  make  this  statement  on  positive  authority,  and  from  informa- 
tion I  obtained  in  personal  interviews  with  some  of  these  "'fellow-citizens.''    In 
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some  instances  the  fraud  by  which  these  people  became  naturalized  was  so  flagrantly 
apparent  that  I  was  induced  thereby  to  procure,  through  our  consul,  some  of  the 
certificates  of  naturalization  and  United  States  passports,  as  well  as  other  papers  and 
documents  of  those  I  suspected,  and  which  are  hereto  attached,  marked  Exhibits 
"1 1."  *'I  2,"  *a  3,''  **  J,''  and  "K,»'  respectively. 

I  do  not  wish  to  confine  myself,  however,  to  cases  in  which  naturalization  was 
procured  through  fraudulent  channels,  for  even  the  majority  of  those  whose  naturali- 
zation came  about  in  a  regular  way  can  not  be  bona  fide  citizens.  A  careful  perusal 
of  their  naturalization  papers  will  disclose  that  the  sojourn  of  most  of  these  people 
in  the  United  States  lasted  just  long  enough  to  be  legally  entitled  to  naturalization, 
99  per  cent  of  which,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  circumstances,  would  be  quite  com- 
mendable. If  we  consider,  however,  that  the  passports  of  these  people  are  dated 
but  one  or  two  days  later  than  their  naturalization  papers,  it  shows  conclusively  that 
their  sole  object  m  coming  here  was  to  1[)ecome  citizens  for  revenue  only.  They 
never  intend  to  return  to  the  United  States,  many  of  them  own  property  in  Jerusa- 
lem, paying  no  taxes  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  they  iorever  and  always 
envelop  themselves  in  the  American  flag  for  protection  whenever  they  desire  to  deiy 
the  Turkish  Government  or  have  some  otner  selfish  and  mercenary  reason  for 
doing  so. 

I  have  singled  out  the  following,  as  the  more  flagrant  cases,  for  your  especial  con- 
sideration, for  the  reason  that  they  invite  more  than  ordinary  attention: 

The  certificate  of  Solomon  Davidson  (Exhibit  II),  was  issued  by  the  court  of 
common  pleas  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  on  the  16th  d&y  of  October, 
1876.  From  information  obtained  at  the  American  consulate  in  Jerusalem,  and 
from  other  sources,  it  appears  that  the  holder  of  this  certificate  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
a  great  many  years  ago,  and,  following  the  customarv  rule,  deposited  his  citizen 
paper  with  the  Unit^  States  consul.  This  man  is  believed  to  have  died  since. 
And  yet,  there  is  at  present  another  Solomon  Davidson  residing  in  Jerusalem,  who 
came  there  many  years  later,  and  who  holds  the  attached  duplicate  of  the  original 
certificate  of  naturalization  (Exhibit  J  1),  issued  by  the  same  court  a  number  of 
years  later,  showing  upon  its  face  that  such  duplicate  was  issued  for  the  man  who 
obtained  the  original.  Exhibit  J  2  is  a  United  States  passport  issued  to  this  alleged 
Solomon  Davidson,  No.  2,  by  the  United  States  legation  at  Constantinople. 

The  case  of  Jacob  D.  Politz,  which  is  but  one  of  numerous  similar  instances,  is  also 
worthy  of  due  consideration  and  attention.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  his 
certificate  of  citizenship,  but  my  information  coming  from  Mr.  Antoine  Thomas  Gelat, 
the  dragoman  of  the  United  States  consulate  at  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  very  few  people 
thus  employed  who  are  considered  very  trustworthy,  it  is  absolutely  reliable.  In 
this  case  the  fraud  and  the  fraudulent  object  is  so  anparent  that  it  is  removed  entirely 
from  the  field  of  speculation,  and  I  believe  could  oe  readily  verified  by  a  reference 
to  the  court  records  in  New  York  City.  This  man  stated  at  the  United  States  con- 
sulate that  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  from  1887  to  1894.  During  that  time 
he  had  not  become  an  American  citizen,  nor  did  he  declare  his  intention  of  doing  so. 
In  1894  he  went  to  Jerusalem  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1900  alone  and 
without  any  member  of  his  family,  residing  here  for  two  years  and  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  which,  and  to  wit,  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1902,  he  obtained  his 
certificate  of  citizenship  at  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  being  vouched  for  by  one  Samuel  Weinstein,  who  acted  as  his  witness. 
Now,  this  man  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for  fully  seven  years  without  ever 
thinking  of  becoming  a  citizen  thereof.  Having  earned  sufficient  money  and  experi- 
ence he  concluded  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and  live  there.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Turkish  Government  demanded  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  assessments  from 
him,  and  in  order  to  avoid  such  payment  and  to  disregard  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
which  he  intended  to  live  and  die  he  decided,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  and  upon  his  arrival  here  he  immediately  declared  bin  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  citizen  (procuring  his  first  paper).  Whether  or  not  he  actually 
resided  in  the  United  States  the  two  following  years  is  not  proven — he  claims  that 
he  did — and  at  the  end  of  said  two  years  he  obtained  his  final  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship, and  had  a  witness  who  swore  that  he  knew  Jacob  D.  Politz  as  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  New  York  for  five  consecutive  years  preceding  the  date  of  his  said  citizen- 
ship paper.  Upon  that  very  day  Politz  applied  to  the  State  Department  for  a  pass- 
port, and  next  day  sailed  for  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  now  living  with  his  family. 

Exhibit  J  also  presents  a  suspicious  aspect,  and  consists  of  a  United  States  pass- 
port bearing  number  48904,  and  dated  at  Washington,  November  13,  1901,  issued  to 
one  Henry  Fried,  age  17  years,  a  leti»r  in  French,  dated  Jerusalem,  November  8, 
1902,  and  evidently  addre^^ed  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem,  emanating 
from  the  said  Fried,  to  whom  said  passport  is  issued,  and  an  affidavit,  subscribed 
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and  sfworn  to  at  New  York  City  on  January  11,  1901,  signed  by  Marcus  Fried  and 
Mary  Fried,  the  alle^:ed  parents  of  the  person  to  whom  said  passport  is  supposed  to 
have  been  issued.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  said  Henry  Fried  has 
never  been  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  petitions  the  consulate,  in 
said  French  letter,  to  be  admitted  as  an  American  subject,  and  be  accorded  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  flaff.  The  only  proof  of  this  individual  ever  having  been  in 
the  United  States  is  the  affidavit  hereto  attached,  acu)rding  to  which  the  said  Henry 
Fried  was  sent  by  his  above-mentioned  parents  to  Jerusalem  from  the  United  States. 
This  allegation  of  the  affidavit  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme  and  is  certainly  deserving 
of  minute  investigation. 

The  case  of  Abraham  Fried,  a  Hun&:arian  by  birth,  also  presents  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. His  certificate  of  citiasenship  was  issued  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  on  July  12, 1900.  His  passport,  bearing 
number  30122,  is  issued  by  the  State  Department  on  July  13,  1900  (both  being  on 
file  at  the  United  States  consulate  at  Jerusalem). 

Isadore  Feingold,  a  Russian  by  birth,  was  naturalized  at  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  on  July  27,  1903.  His  passport,  bearing 
number  76944,  is  dated  July  30,  1903  (both  are  deposited  with  the  United  States 
consulate  at  Jerusalem). 

Moses  H.  Lewensohn,  of  Russian  birth,  was  naturalized  in  the  New  York  court  of 
common  pleas  on  July  24, 1878,  his  passport,  being  No.  9069,  was  issued  July  25, 1878 
(both  now  kept  at  the  United  States  consulate).  This  man  has  been  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem  ever  since. 

Alexander  Rabinovitsch  was  naturalized  in  the  Kings  County  court-house,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  on  September  19,  1894;  his  passport,  bearing  number  16585  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 20,  1894.  Rabinovitsch  told  me  that  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  America  for 
ten  years,  but  that  neither  of  them  spoke  one  word  of  English.  His  papers,  too,  are 
deposited  at  the  United  States  consulate. 

Another  peculiar  case  is  that  of  Baruch-Jacob  Sachs,  whose  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship (Exhibit  K)  is  a  part  of  the  exhibits  enumerated  above,  and  that  of  his  broth- 
ers, Hirsch-Leib  and  Nisen.  They  are  very  strongly  suspected  of  never  having  been 
in  the  United  States  and  yet  they  all  hold  certificates  of  citizenship.  The  naturaliza- 
tion paper  of  Baruch-Jacob  Sachs  was  issued  out  of  the  United  States  circuit  court. 
Cook  County,  111.,  on  January  19,  1894.  His  passport,  bearing  number  15250,  was 
issued  by  the  Department  of  State  on  July  30,  1894  (the  latter  paper  being  on  file  at 
the  United  States  consulate  at  Jerusalem).  He  is  48  years  old,  married,  and  has  a 
family  of  seven  children. 

His  brother,  Hirsch-Leib,  obtained  his  naturalization  paper  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  111. ;  it  is  dated  February  2, 1894.  His  passport,  which 
bears  number  15249,  is  dated  July  30,  1894  (both  deposited  with  the  United  States 
consulate).     He  is  44  years  old,  married,  and  has  a  family  of  four  children. 

Nisen  Sachs,  the  third  brother,  has  a  naturalization  paper  issued  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  October  14,  1894.  His  passport,  which  is  numbered  2400, 
is  dated  May  3,  1897  (certificate  and  passport  at  United  States  consulate).  He  is 
42  years  old  and  has  a  wife  and  six  children. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  these  alleged  ''American  citizens"  in  Jerusalem  do  not 
speak  one  word  of  English,  and  mostof  those  whom  I  interviewed  did  not  even  know 
the  street  of  the  city  in  which  they  claimed  to  have  resided  while  in  the  United 
States. 

During  this  portion  of  my  investigation  I  came  across  a  number  of  peculiar  docu- 
ments, issued  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States  consulate,  and  purporting  to  take 
the  place  of  United  States  passports.  Hundreds  of  these  papers  are  afioat  at  Jeru- 
salem and  vicinity  and  have  been  sold  at  20  napoleons  (about  $80)  and  upward.  I 
obtained  one  of  these  papers  and  attach  it  hereto,  marked  ''Exhibit  J  1.'' 

ALIEN  INMATES  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

During  the  past  year  inspectors  have  been  detailed  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  number  oi  alien  inmates  ofpenal,  refoimatory,  and  charitable 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  have 
been  arranged  in  tabulated  form,  showing  character  of  the  institutions 
where  such  persons  are  confined  or  supported,  the  States  or  Territories 
burdened  with  their  support,  and  other  useful  and  suggestive  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  suoject: 
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Of  the  total  of  all  classes  so  supported  or  confined,  amounting  to 
44,985,  there  is  a  distribution  amon&f  the  different  sections  proportion- 
ate to  the  total  alien  population  of  each  section  respectively.  Thus 
there  are  29,301  such  aliens  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  9,082  in  the 
North  Central  States,  5,094  in  the  Western  States,  1,909  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  1^82  in  the  South  Central,  while  the  insular  possessions, 
other  than  the  Philippines,  show  but  317. 

An  examination  of  the  causes  of  confinement  discloses  the  significant 
fact  that  of  the  total  not  much  less  than  half,  or  20,485,  are  insane, 
while  the  criminals  number  9,825,  consisting  of  4,124  grave  offenders 
and  5,701  whose  offenses  arepetty.  The  remaining  14,675  are  depend- 
ents from  various  causes.  Tne  20,485  insane  are  virtually  all  burdens 
tot  life,  to  which  it  seems  from  the  table  that  there  are  to  be  added 
about  5,000  other  aliens  whose  detention  will  last  for  their  lifetime. 

The  following  information  has  been  taken  from  the  tables  presented 
as  showing  important  results  of  the  inquiry.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  alone  has  the  burden  of  nearly  6,000  insane  aliens,  the 
effort  made  by  the  last  assembly  of  that  State,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
assume  control  of  the  examination  at  the  Federal  immigrant  station  at 
Ellis  Island  sufficiently  to  protect  itself  against  additional  immigration 
of  this  character,  is  not  unnatural.  (See  chart  6  for  detailed  informa- 
tion by  States.) 

Alien  Inmates   in   PEHAL,  BE70BMAT0BT,   and  GHABITABLE   iNEmrrnoNB  in 

THE  United  States. 

Total 44,986 

In  continental  institutions:  " 

North  Atlantic  States 27,301 

South  Atlantic  States 1,909 

North  Central  States 9,082 

South  Central  States 1,282 

Western  States 5,094 

In  insular  institutions:  * 

Hawaii 282 

Porto  Rico 36 

317 


Classification. 


JurtidicHon  ofiruiUuHon. 

SUte 

County 

Federal 

Private 

PrababU  period  qf  confinement. 

Under  2  yean 

Over  2  years 

Life 

Caute. 
Criminal: 

Grave  offenses 

Minor  offenses 

Dependent: 

Insane 

Paupers 

Age. 

Under  21  years 

Over  21  years 

Sex. 

Malee 

Females 


United 
States. 

Porto 
Rico. 

Hawaii. 

23,777 

14,868 

701 

5,827 

20 
13 

178 
42 

2 

62 

10,619 

8,827 

25,222 

-15 

14 

6 

97 

82 

108 

4,011 
5,664 

15 
5 

98 
82 

20,889 
14,604 

6 
9 

90 
62 

5,162 
39,506 

11 

2n 

85 

29,018 
15,665 

28 
7 

258 
24 

All. 


23.975 

14,918 

701 

5.891 


10,781 

8,928 

25,381 


4,124 
5,701 

20,485 
14,675 


5,178 
89,812 


29,299 
15,686 
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Alikn  Inmatbb  of  CHAXITABLB  Inbtitctionb. 

Total  alien  inmates  fonnd  in  charitable  institations  (inclading  almshoaBes, 
homes,  juvenile  asylums,  hospitals,  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
all  other  institutions  in  which  people  dependent  upon  public  charity  are 
CO  fined,  except  institutions  for  the  insane) 15, 396  1 

In  continental  institutions: 

North  Atlantic  States 10,308 

South  Atlantic^  States 690 

North  Central  States 2,963 

South  Central  States 290 

Western  States 984 

15,325 

In  insular  institutions: 

Hawaii 62 

Porto  Rico 9 

71 


Alien  Inmates  of  PEVAL  iNsrmjTiONs. 

Total  alien  inmates  found  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  (juvenile 
delinquents  are  here  included) 9, 825 

In  continental  institutions: 

North  Atlantic  States 6,156 

South  Atlantic  States 264 

North  Central  States 1,462 

South  Central  States 498 

Western  States 1,295 

9,675 

In  insular  institutions: 

Hawaii 130 

Porto  Rico 20 

150 


Alien  Inmates  of  Institutions  for  IHBAHS. 
Total  alien  inmates  found  in  institutions  for  the  insane 19, 764 

In  continental  institutions: 

North  Atlantic  States 10,747 

South  Atlantic  States 955 

North  Central  States 4,657 

South  Central  States 494 

Western  States 2,815 

19,668 

In  insular  institutions: 

Hawaii 90 

Porto  Rico 6 

96 
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More  than  half  the  aliens  detained  in  these  institutions  are  in  the  States  of  New 
Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  four 
largest  cities  of  the  country  are  located  in  these  States.  The  following  table  shows 
the  character  of  institution  and  number  of  alien  inmates  in  said  four  Stat^:  Additional 
information,  in  detail  by  States,  will  be  fonnd  in  Chart  Ho.  6. 


Location. 


New  York 


Pennsylvania 


Maasachusetts 


niinoia 


Character  of  institution  and  number  of  inmates  in  each. 


Insane 5,^)2 

Penal 1 2,283 

Charitable 4,206 

Insane 1,352 

Penal 1,265 

Charitable 2,984 

Insane 2,304 

Penal 1,430 

Charitable 1,756 

Insane 2,478 

Penal 227 

Charitable 654 


Alien 
inmates. 


12,440 


5,601 


5,490 


3,359 


The  succeeding  tables  show  additional  detail  by  perc^ntoges,  races,  character  of 
institution,  lengui  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  section  of  country^  etc. ;  also 
comparisons  of  aliens,  naturalized  foreigners,  and  citizens,  without  and  within  insti- 
tutions.   Special  tables  with  re^rd  to  criminality  are  also  presented. 

Certain  information  showing  inmates  other  than  aliens  on  pages  788,  789,  and  790 
was  gathered  by  the  Census  OfiBice  and  furnished  to  this  Bureau  in  advance  of  the 
rmiuir  compilation,  and  is  subject  to  some  slight  change,  which,  however,  will  not 
affect  the  general  proportions. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMISSIONER-GENERAL   OF   IMMIGRATION.  ^  789 

Proportion  of  AUSH   POPVLATIOH   COMPABED  WITH    Proportion    of   ALIEN 
INMATBS  of  Public  Insane  and  Charitablb  Institutions. 

[Inmates  of  penal  and  private  charitable  institutiom}  not  included  in  this  table.] 


States. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATB8. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasBachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

MOXTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Ohio 

Indiana. : 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Total 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomla 

Total 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina •. . 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida «. 

Total 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Indian  Territory 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Total 

Grand  total 


Population. 


Inmates  of  institutions. 


Total. 


694,466 

411,588 

848,641 

2,805,846 

428,556 

906,420 

7,268,894 

1,883,669 

6,8C2,115 


21,046,695 


4,157,545 
2,516,462 
4,821,660 
2,420,982 
2,069,042 
1,751,394 
2,231,853 
3,106,665 
319,146 
401,570 
1,066,800 
1,470,495 


26,838,004 


243,829 

92,531 

589,700 

195,810 

122,981 

276,749 

42,335 

161,772 

518, 103 

413.536 

1,485,053 


4,091,349 


184,735 
1,188,044 

278,718 
1,854,184 

958,800 
1,893,810 
1,340,316 
2,216,331 

628,542 


10,443,480 


2,147,174 
2,020,616 
1,828,697 
1,551,270 
1,381,625 
3,048,710 
392,060 
398,331 
1,311,564 


14,060.047 


75,994,575 


Alien. 


17,272 

12,924 

6,979 

129.854 
17,461 
34,681 

196.387 
46,651 

147,998 


610,157 


26,604 

3,287 

62,612 

87.697 

17,986 

24,946 

11,481 

10,792 

5,685 

2,490 

4,954 

2,689 


200,923 


8,045 

2,788 

6,990 

2,251 

6,800 

8,812 

2,151 

3,291 

14,066 

13,320 

75,187 


138,701 


1,328 
6,187 
1,682 
1,698 
8,750 
339 
565 
1,120 
2,825 


19,444 


1,780 

1,260 

1,069 

1,000 

7,838 

17,904 

430 

308 

881 


82,870 


1,001,605 


Per  cent 
of  aliens. 


2A 

2,088 

3 

1,700 

2 

1,302 

5 

15,513 

4 

1,870 

4 

5,143 

8 

39,127 

n 

7,270 

22,436 

3 


lA 
A 

I 


3 
8 
lA 

2 
8 
3 
5 


3 


Total. 


96,399 


18,145 
8,555 

16.418 
8,568 
7,249 
5,424 
7,285 
7,885 
656 
806 
2,337 
8,635 


86,962 


796 

99 

1,187 

113 

S60 

529 

382 

332 

1,549 

1,518 

10,428 


17.292 


633 
4,272 
2,689 
4,881 
2,546 
3,429 
1,851 
3,906 

850 


25,062 


X 

TSir 
A 

A 
A 
tIv 
Tie 


lA 


4,923 
3,462 
2,380 
2,045 
1,714 
4,295 


474 
1,288 


20,6:{1 


246,246 


Alien. 


101 
197 
105 

3,799 
275 
482 

7,983 
844 

3,029 


16,815 


C37 
583 

3,102 
496 

1,049 
486 
123 
425 
47 
21 
164 
143 


7,276 


837 
20 

211 

9 

93 

46 

118 
45 

411 

417 
1,834 


3,641 


21 

551 

699 

57 

22 


60 


1.410 


205 
27 


33 
145 
211 


624 


29.666 


Per  cent 
ofalienM. 


5 
12 

8 
24 
15 

9 
20 
12 
14 


17 


4 
7 

19 
6 

14 
9 
2 
5 

3 

7 
4 


42 
20 
18 

8 
26 

9 
31 
14 
27 
27 
18 


20 


3 

13 

26 

1 

1 


6 


5 


A 


3 


12 
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Comparison  of  NATIVE,  NATUBAIIZBO,  AHB  ALIEH  POPITLATIOH,  AHB  HATIVS, 
NATURALIZED,  ANB  ALIEN  INMATES  OF  Public  Insa^nb  and  Charitable  Inbtitu- 
TioNB,  BY  Section  op  Country  (Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rioo  not  Included). 

[Inmates  of  penal  and  private  chiiritable  institutions  not  included  in  this  table.] 


iSectlon  of  country. 


NORTH  ▲TLANTIC  STATES. 

Popuiation. 


Number . . . 

Per  cen  t 

Inmates  oj  piMlc  insane  and  charitable 
institutiong. 

Number 

Per  cent 


Native 
born. 


16,283,899 
77 


56,662 
fi9 


Foreign  bom. 


Natural- 
ized. 


4,152,639 
20 


22,922 
24 


Alien. 


610,157 
S 


16.815 
17 


Total 
foreign. 


4,762,796 
23 


39,787 
41 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

Population. 


Number... 

Per  cent 

Inmates  of  piibiic  insane  and  charitable 
inftitvtions. 

Number 

Per  cent 


22,174,530 

84 


58,515 
67 


3,967,551 
15 


21,171 
24 


200,923 
1 


7,276 
9 


4,158,474 
16 


28,447 
33 


Total. 


21.046,695 

too 


CMS   4M10 
90,999 

100 


26,383,004 
100 


86.962 
100 


western  states. 
PopvJUUion. 


Number . . . 

Per  cent 

Inmates  of  public  insane  and  charitable 
institutions. 

Number 

Per  cent 


3,245,028 
79 


8,713 
50 


707,620 
17* 


5,088 
29 


188,701 
3* 


3,541 
21 


I 


846,321 
21 


8,579 
50 


4,091,349 
100 


17,292 
100 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

Population. 


I 


Number . . . 

Percent 

Inmates  of  public  insane  and  charitable 
institutions. 

Number 

Percent 


10,227,450 
97A 


22,750 
91 


196,586 
lA 


902 
8A 


19,444 
A 


1,410 
6ft 


216,090 
2,V 


2,312 
9 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES. 

PopuUUion.  I 

Number 18,722,392 

Percent j  97^ 

Inmates  of  public  itisane  and  charitable 
institutions. 

Number 

Per  cent 


18,043 
92 


825,285 
2A 


964 
5 


32,370 
A 


624 
3 


357,655 
2A 


1,588 

8 


10,443,480 
100 


25,062 
100 


14,080,047 
100 


20,581 
100 


TOTAL. 

Population. 


Numl)er . . . 

Per  cent 

Inmates  of  piU)lic  insafie  and  cluirilable 
institutions. 

Number 

Per  cent 


65,653,299 

86 


165,583 
67 


9,339,681 
12A 


50,997 
21 


1,001,595 
lA 


29,666 
12 


10,841,276 
14 


80,663 
33 


75,991,575 
100 


246.246 
100 
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Comparison  of  ALXBHS  AHD  CITIZSH8  WlTUiJI  AHO  WITHOTJT  Public  Insanb 

AND  ChARITABLB  INSTITUTIONS. 
[InniAtes  of  penal  and  private  charitable  institations  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Aliens 
within. 

Aliens 
without. 

Citizens 
within. 

Citizens 
without. 

Aliens 
without. 

Citizens 
without. 

Aliens 
within. 

Citizens 
within. 

Nnmher 

29,666 

971,929 

216,580 

74,776,400 

971,929 

74,776.400 

29,666 

216,680 

Proportion... 

30  to  1,000 

8  to  1,000 

18  to  1,000 

137  to  1,000 

Comparison  of  FOBEIOH  BORH  AHO  HATIYES  WITHIK  AHD  WITHOirr  Public 

Insane  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

[Inmates  of  penal  and  private  charitable  institutions  not  included  in  ttiis  table.] 


Foreign 

bom 
within. 

Foreign 

bom 
without. 

Natives 
within. 

Natives 
without. 

Foreign 

bom 
without 

Natives 
without 

Foreign 

bom 

within. 

Natives 
within. 

Nnmber 

80,663 

10,260,613 

166,688 

66,487,716 

10,260,618 

65,487,716 

80.663 

165,683 

Proportion... 

8  to  1,000 

2i  to  1,000 

160  to  1,000 

488  to  1,000 

Number  and  PROPORTIOH  of  Alien  Inmates  of  each  Class  of  Inotitution  and 
ALL  Institutions,  BELONGINO  TO  EACH  RACIAL  DIVISION. 


Class  of  institution. 


Subdivision  of  race. 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech) . 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and    Monte- 
negrin  

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban  

Dalmatian,   Bosnian,  and   Herze- 
govinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

M  ag  var 

Mexican 

Pacific  Islander 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Roumanian -. 

Russian 

Ruthcnian  (Bussniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  i 
andSwedes) 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish- American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian 


Total i  16,396 
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NuMBSR  AND  PBOPOBTIOH  OF  Alien  Inmatrs  of  sach  Class  of  Inotitdtiok  and 
ALL  Institutions,  BELOHOIVO  TO  BACH  BAGIAL  DIYISION — CoDtinaed. 


Snbdlvliilon  of  race. 


•  Orand  diviBion  qf  raeea.<» 

Teutonic 

Keltic 

Slavic 

Iberic 

Mongollc 


Charitable. 

Per 

Num- 

cent of 

ber. 

chari- 

table. 

6,14'i 

3S 

6,548 

36 

2,734 

18 

1.452 

9 

106 

1 

Claae  of  Institution. 


Insane. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent  of 

I  inaane. 


7,146 

2.069 

896 

375 


45 

36 

10 

5 

2 


Penal. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,958 
2,313 
1,603 
1,462 
446 


Per 
cent  of 
penal. 


30 
23 
16 
15 
5 


All. 


Num- 
ber. 


16.989 

15,006 

6,406 

3,810 

927 


Per 

cent  of 

all. 


38 

33 

14 

9 

2 


a  See  pages  891  and  892  for  race  classification. 

Aliens  Dietained  in  Penal  iNsriTUTioNs  for  MUBDEB  ABD  ATTEMPT  TO  MUBDEB 

BY  Section  of  Country  and  SUBOIYISIOH  OF  BACE. 


Murder. 

Attempt  to  murder. 

Subdivision  of  racefi. 

North    AUantic 
»c    1         Hcctlon. 

South     Atlantic 
:  •-'              section. 

North     Central 
:               section. 

South      Central 
:  ^             section. 

• 

1 

• 

8 

1 

m 

1 

5 

North    Atlantic 
lo              section. 

~  South    Atlantic 
*-             section. 

North     Central 
'  ^             section. 

South      Central 
:               section. 

• 

d 
0 

i 
E 

1 

« 

"S 
i* 

si 

X 

8 
S 

,1 

1 

f 

1 
1 

• 

African  (black) 

H 

Armenian 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bohemian    and    Moravian 

(Czech) 

Chinese 

1 
9 
3 

*  *  •  a 

3 

2 

1 

6 

53 

4 

3 

3 

3 

42 

12 

28 

92 

2 

3 

39 

254 

26 

3 

24 

121 

41 

3 

1 

14 

22 
6 

11 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 

....  I  - 

40 

4 

:::. 

1 

6 

"k 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

«   •   •   « 

2 

*  ■  •  * 

1 

5 

5 

Cuban 

1 

....  —  J, 

1 

1 

2 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

1 

2 
1 
8 
6 
7 
34 

1 

E!ast  Indian 

■   *   •   a 

2 
4 

2 

12- 

2 

8 
19 

' 

"•"1  — 

Englinh 

pinniflh ,__.    

18 
4 

10 

32 
2 
1 

22 
192 

1 

*  •  •  • 

1 
3 

8 

...J     3 

11 

3;.... 

0  1 . . . . 
8      2 

8 

2 
8 

.... 

4 

*' 

10 

French 

' 

•  *  •  • 

11 

Oerman 

....!...! 

3 

21 

Greek 

2 
4 

s 

Hebrew 

1 
3 
9 

1 

8 

25 

....(.... 

6 

2 

15 

9 

Irixh 

2 

7 

4 

20 

8 

1 

10  1    1 
109       3 

*i* 

1 

11 

2 

14 

1 
18 

' 

139 

Japanene 

3 

5 

Lithuanian 

2 

17 

1 
'96' 

a  a   •  • 
•   «  •  • 

4 

4 

■  ■ . . 
.... 

1 

1 

5 

Maffvar 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

•  •  >  ■ 

6 
1 
4 

1 

1 
3 

4 
2 
4 

1 

23 
2 
2 

6 

Mexican 

41 

15 
1 

56 

Polish 

35 

21 
1 

.... 

5 

77 

Portug^iese 

1 

Roumanian 

HYi<PMi4i-i1  . , , , , . 

10 

5 
4 

5 

• 

•  •  •  * 

1 

•  ■  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 

"  'io' 

2. 
2 

.... 

.... 
1 

•  «  •  • 

3 

4 

7 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians, 

Danes,  and  Swedes) 

Scotch 

11 

2 

8 

1 

Slovak . .     ...... 

1 
8 

3 

1 

14 

Spanish 

2 

? 

Sirrian 

1 
2 

1 
1 

a    •    ■    a 

1 

n 
X 

3 

I^irkish 



.....  

.... 

Welsh 

■   ■    •   • 

2 

1 

1 

1 

West  Indian 

159 

Total 

880 

24 

125 

121 

23 

3 

835 

212 

12 

56 

46 

48 

4 

1 

378 
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ALIEN  MUBDSBBBS  Detained  in  Penal  Institutionb,  by  Section  op  Country  and 
ORAHD  Oiyi8I0H  OF  RACE,  showing  au90  the  Per  Cent  in  each  Section  of 
Country  belonging  to  each  Racial  Grand  Division. 


Grand  divlBion 
of  race,  a 


Teutonic. 

Keltic 

Slavic 

Ibeiic . ... . 
Mongolft  . 
All  others. 

Total 


North 
Atlantic 
section. 


i 

60 
S7 
57 
195 
9 
22 


880 


o 
u 

On 


16 
10 
15 
51 
2 
6 


100 


South 
AUantic 
section. 


H 
Z 


5 
4 

2 
9 


24 


21 

17 

8 

87 


17 


100 


North 
Central 
section. 


h 
£ 


54 
19 
17 
27 
1 
7 


125 


48 
15 
18 
22 
1 
6 


100 


South 
Central 
section. 


8 
I 
4 

7 


97 


121 


a 


7 
4 
8 
6 


80 


100 


Western 
section. 


44 
12 
3 
25 
50 
25 


169 


■J 
d 

o 


28 
7 
2 
16 
81 
16 


100 


Hawaii. 


V 

JO 

B 

0 


1 

22 


s 


4 
96 


23       100 


Porto 
Rico. 


M 
^ 


3 


a 


67 


83 


100 


Total. 


171 
77 
83 

266 
82 

156 


835 


a 
« 

u 

Pi 


20 
9 
10 
82 
10 
19 


100 


Aliens  detained  in  Penal  Institutions  for  ATTEMPT  TO  MUEDEB,  by  Section  of 
Country  and  OBAEB  DIVI8I0H  OF  EAOE,  showing  also  the  Per  Cent  in  each 
Section  belonging  to  each  Racial  Grand  Division. 


Grand  dlyision 
of  race,  a 


Teutonic . . 

Keltic 

Slavic 

Iberic 

MongoUc  . 
All  others . 

Total 


North 
Atlantic 
section. 


s 


22 
18 

m 

116 
1 
7 


212 


a 

0^ 


11 

8 

28 

55 


8 


100 


South 
Atlantic 
section. 


2 
2 


8 
"6 


12 


Pi 


17 
17 


25 
'4i' 


100 


North 
Central 
section. 


18 

4 

17 

15 


56 


82 
7 

30 
27 


100 


South 
Central 
section. 


I 


1 
1 
2 


41 


45 


a 
Pi 


2 
2 
5 


91 


100 


Western 
section. 


9 
2 
1 

12 
8 

16 


48 


s 

u 

p4 


19 
4 
2 
25 
17 
38 


100 


Hawaii. 


Z 
2 


I 


100 


Porto 
Rico. 


100 


£ 


100 


100 


Total. 


51 
27 
67 
148 
13 
72 


378 


n 


14 
7 

18 

39 
3 

19 


100 


ALL  ALIEH8  in  Penal,  Reformatory,  and  Charitable  Institutions  of  each  Section 
OF  Country,  by  Grand  Division  of  Race,  showing  the  Per  Cent  of  Alien 
Inmates  of  each  Section  belonging  to  each  EACIAL  GSAND  DIVISION. 


Grand  divi- 
sion of  race.a 


Teutonic 

Keltic 

Slavic 

Iberic 

Mongolic 

All  others.... 

Total... 


North 
Atlantic 
section. 


7,750 

11,007 

4,895 

2,898 

126 

625 


27,801 


s 

Pi 


28 
40 
18 
11 

2i 


100 


South 
Atlantic 
section. 


926 
649 
160 

97 
4 

78 


1,909 


i 

P4 


49 

84 

8 

5 


100 


North 
Central 
section. 


5,719 
1,858 
1,079 

268 
20 

138 


9,082 


s 

u 


68 

20 

12 

3 


South 
Central 
section. 


403 

834 

65 

69 

2 

409 


1001,282 


i 


82 

26 

5 

5 


82 


100 


Western 
section. 


^ 
^ 


2,177 
1,156 
202 
481 
546 
582 


Pi 


43 
23 
4 
8 
11 
11 


6,094     100 


Hawaii. 


•; 

£ 


$Q 


11 
1 

4 

31 

228 

7 


282 


4i 

M 

V 

Pi 


u 

11 

81 
2* 


100 


Porto 
Rico. 


3 
1 
1 

16 
1 

13 


Pi 


9 
3 
3 

45 
8 

87 


85     10044,965 


Total. 


16,989 

15.006 

6,406 

8,810 

927 

1,847 


d 

U 

Pi 


88 

83 

14 

9 

2 

4 


100 


aSee  pages  891  and  892  for  race  classiilcation. 
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ALIEN  SEAMEN. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing  features  of  administra- 
tion has  been  for  years  the  inspection  of  alien  seamen  discharged  or 
deserting  at  oar  ports.  It  was,  it  may  frankly  be  conceded,  no  part 
of  the  purpose  or  the  inmiigration  laws  to  deal  with  seamen  as  sach. 
Their  coming  to  this  country  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  their  calling  is 
desirable  as  a  means  of  promoting  our  commerce  with  foreign  cou-n 
tries,  and  any  attempt  to  control  or  regulate  such  coming  is  obviously 
a  more  appropriate  subject  for  the  navigation  laws.  For  years,  there- 
fore, the  Bureau  made  no  effort  to  ascei*tain  the  number  of  aliens 
brought  to  this  country  in  the  crews  of  vessels,  nor  would  it  ever  have 
voluntarily  undertaken  to  depart  from  this  practice.  Finally,  however, 
it  was  compelled,  by  the  abuses  brought  frequently  to  its  attention,  to 
take  some  steps  with  a  view  to  stopping  the  violations  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws  by  perversion  of  the  sense  ana  design  of  the  navigation  laws. 
So-called  able-bodied  alien  seamen  found  ready  and  unobstructed 
access  through  our  ports,  however  diseased  or  otherwise  within  the 
description  of  those  aliens  whom  the  law  forbids  to  come  to  this 
country.  Ab  the  immigration  laws  were  gradually  more  strictly 
enforced  and  the  certainty  of  exclusion  became  more  apparent,  those 
who  could  not  effect  an  entrance  as  alien  passengers  were  driven  to 
other  means  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.  The  simplest  of  such 
means  seemed  to  be  that  of  signing  as  membei*s  of  crews  of  vessels 
bound  hither,  depending  upon  other  resources  to  satisfy  the  masters 
of  such  vessels,  notwithstanding  the  inexperience  of  these  aliens  in 
such  makeshift  and  unaccustomed  pursuit.  In  some  instances,  upon 
arrival  in  this  country,  these  so-called  seamen  would  be  discharged  by 
the  masters  of  the  vessels  bringing  them,  in  the  usual  manner,  oef ore 
the  consuls  of  the  countries,  respectively,  whose  register  the  vessels 
bore;  in  other  instances  the  seamen  simply  deserted  at  the  nominal 
risk  of  only  forfeiting  unpaid  balances  of  salary  and  clothing  or  other 
personal  effects  left  on  board. 

It  requires  no  special  ingenuity  to  imagine  the  inducements  to 
masters  of  vessels  to  engage  m  sucn  traffic,  or  the  temptation  of  inad- 
missible aliens  to  take  this  easy  means  of  evading  inspection  and  its 
attendant  risks.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  frequency  of  such 
occurrences  finally  convinced  the  Bureau  that  some  means  must  be 
adopted,  if  its  oUigation  to  enforce  the  immigration  law  was  to  be 
effectively  discharged,  to  check  this  abuse. 

After  much  consideration  of  the  subject  and  consultation  with  those 
officers  who  administer  the  navigation  laws,  it  was  finally  determined 
to  notify  the  masters  of  all  vessels  bringing  crews,  alien  in  whole  or 
in  part,  that  such  of  said  seamen  as  are  discharged  immediately  revert 
to  the  status  of  other  aliens  for  whose  detention  for  examination  such 
masters  would  be  accountable  under  the  immigration  laws,  and  that 
those  deserting  would  be  held  to  be  escaping  aliens.  This  was 
embodied  in  the  form  of  the  accompanying  regulation: 

AUGDBT  1,  1903. 

To  eommssioners  of  immigration  and  other  officers  charged  vnth  the  adminiaration  of  the 
various  laws  pertaining  to  the  immigration  of  aliens: 

In  view  of  the  opinion  of  ihe  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  of  date  Sep- 
tember 10,  1901  (23  Op.,  521),  yoa  are  hereby  instructed  that  it  is  your  duty  to  make 
such  an  investigation  of  eveiy  vessel  arriving  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  from  any 
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other  than  a  mainland  or  continental  port  thereof  as  will  enable  you  to  ascertain  the 
members  of  their  respective  crews  who  are  aliens,  as  well  as  the  intention  of  sach 
alien  members  in  seetdng  a  landing. 

(1 )  Alien  seamen  who  seek  to  land,  in  the  r^galar  course  of  their  pursuit,  with  the 
bona  fide  intention  of  departing  as  soon  as  practicable  upon  some  outward  bound  vessel 
are  not  to  be  held  for  exammation  touching  their  right  to  land  under  the  various 
acts  regulating  immigration  into  the  Unitea  States,  nor  shall  the  masters  of  the 
vessels  upon  which  they  come  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  be  chaiiged  on  their 
account  with  the  head  tax  prescribed  by  section  1  of  the  actanproved  March  3, 1903. 

(2)  Alien  seamen  who  are  discharged  or  are  to  be  dischaigea,  or  who  have  deserted 
their  vessel  at  a  port  of  the  United  States  with  any  other  object  in  view  than  dej>art- 
in^  as  described  m  the  next  preceding  paragraph  (1),  are  in  no  respect  to  be  distin- 
gmshed,  on  account  of  their  prior  calling  or  occupation  as  seamen,  from  other  aliens 
seeking  admission  to  this  country,  either  as  r^ards  collection  of  head  tax  on  their 
account,  or  as  respects  the  examination  and  determination  of  their  right  to  remain, 
under  the  various  acts  regulating  immi^^ration. 

(3)  All  other  aliens  signed  on  the  shin's  articles  of  any  vessel  arriving  at  a  port  of 
the  United  States  shall  l^  examined,  ana  in  all  respects  reearded,  as  alien  passengers, 
on  account  of  whom  the  head  tax  should  be  collected,  ana  who  should  be  admitted, 
or  ordered  returned  to  the  countries  whence  they  came,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  r^^lations  governing  immigration. 

Gao.  B.  Ck>BTBLYou,  SecreUxry. 

As  a  result  of  this  regulation  the  Bureau  is  confident  that  the  land- 
ing of  aliens  of  the  excluded  classes  as  seamen  has  virtually  ceased; 
while  it  feels  equally  assured  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
has  in  no  degree  been  detrimental  to  the  freedom  of  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  or  in  conflict  with  either  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  our  navigation  laws. 

IMMIGRATION  THROUGH  CANADA. 

As  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  and  involves  conditions  that 
do  not  exist  in  relation  to  immigration  directly  to  ports  of  thiB  country, 
it  can  not  be  adequately  treated  in  conjunction  with  and  as  a  part  of 
general  inmiigration.  For  this  reason  the  Bureau  deems  it  necessary 
to  present  in  full  the  report,  and  accompanying  tabulated  statements, 
of  the  officer  who  supervises  the  alien  arrivals  through  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

For  the  first  time  the  figures  ^ing  the  annual  arrivals  of  aliens  in 
that  country  on  their  way  to  the  united  States  show  a  decrease  from 
the  preceding  year,  as  appears  below: 

Annuai^  Immiohation  Throuoh  Canada. 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  SO— 


1897 
1806 
1880 
1900 


AixlyalB. 


10pM6 
10,787 
18,868 
28,200 


FiBcal  year  ending  June  80— 


1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 


AnlTalfl. 


25,220 
29,199 
86,920 
30.874 


After  reading  the  subjoined  report  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  energetic  and  thorough  enforcement  of  the  laws  through  tbe 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  officers  located  in  Canada  has  dissipated  the  im- 

Eression  that  it  was  easier  to  effect  an  unlawful  entrance  into  the 
Fnited  States  by  that  circuitous  route  than  through  our  seaports. 
As  a  result,  it  mav  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  decrease  is,  in  part  at 
least,  the  result  ox  aliens  seeking  the  more  direct  and  natural  route* 
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Office  of  CoMMiaBioNER  of  Immioration, 

MonlrecUy  Canada,  August  gg,  1904* 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1904,  concerning  immigration  to  the  United  States  from  Europe 
through  Canadian  ports  of  entry,  and  of  Canadians  and  residents  not  citizens  of 
Canacbu 

One  year  ago  I  had  occasion  to  state  in  my  annual  report  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  border-control  system,  as  conducted  by  this  office,  -was  of  a  salutary  tendency  ' 
and  that  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  was  noticeable  to  all  whose  duties  made  tnem  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

The  tables  of  figures  presented  herewith,  when  compared  with  like  tables  presented 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1902,  and  June  30,  1903,  respectively,  demonstrate 
very  forcibly  how  well  founded  that  observation  was. 

A  decrease  of  approximately  50  per  cent  of  undesirables,  with  only  a  slight  decrease 
in  number  of  arnvals,  is  undoubtedly  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  eff^^veness  of 
the  work  which  the  Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurjr,  ordered  put  in 
operation  September  1,  1901,  and  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  the  experiment. 

These  figures,  significant  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  features  deserving  of  the 
Bureau's  careful  consideration,  but  in  addition  there  should  be  an  equal  considera- 
tion  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has,  as  a  matter  of  self  protection, 
taken  very  important  steps  along  these  very  lines. 

Indeed,  if  the  figures  of  our  own  rejections  only  are  taken  into  consideration  a 
very  inadequate  conception  of  the  actual  results  accomplished  will  be  formed. 

lliree  years  in  the  course  of  so  great  an  undertaking  as  is  involved  in  controlling 
immigration  through  so  vast  a  domain  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  but  a  very  brief 
period,  and  yet  during  that  time — actual  time,  thirty-four  months — an  almost 
incredible  chan^  has  l]^en  effected. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  duly  represented  at  all 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ports  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  a  commissioner  and  a  full  corps 
of  inspectorsasearly  as  1893,  no  deportations  whatever  are  recorded  prior  to  the  above- 
mentioned  date  (September  1,  1901),  so  that  the  whole  value  of  accomplished  results 
up  to  that  time  was  lost,  firstly  for  want  of  a  sufficient  border  force,  and  secondly 
because  the  Dominion  of  Canada  made  no  scrutiny  of  its  immigrants,  and  conse- 
quently had  not  made  arrangements,  at  least  in  practice,  for  deporting  undesirables. 

Now,  however,  a  change  has  been  effected,  a  most  salutary  one,  in  Both  instances. 
The  United  States  has  strongly  guarded  the  border  at  all  its  vulnerable  points,  and 
the  Dominion  government,  finding  the  unwelcome  streams  successfully  dammed 
and  flowing  back  on  itself,  has  made  very  rapid  strides  toward  adopting  a  policy,  in 
the  main  similar  to  the  Bureau's  policy. 

As  an  evidence  of  this  change,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Canadian  immigration 
department  has  deported  a  laive  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  Caimda  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  unfit  to  mingle  witn  the  citizens  of  Canada  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  life  and  pleasure  which  they  came  here  to  find. 

Not  only  has  Canada  deported  large  numbers  of  undesirables  who  sought  to  per- 
manently settle  in  Canada,  but  of  the  24,797  applicants  for  permission  to  pass  through 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  those  who  were  rejected  by  your  officers  as  unfit  per- 
sons under  United  States  laws,  because  of  being  afflicted  with  loathsome,  contagious 
diseases,  were  deported  to  Europe  by  the  Dominion  immigration  authorities,  the 
steamship  companies  bringing  them  to  Canada  being  compelled  to  return  them  and 
to  assume  all  expenses  incident  thereto. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  one  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  as  it  existed 
here  only  a  few  years  ago  to  even  approximately  appreciate  the  advanced  position 
we  now  occupy  in  these  matters,  and  it  may  lust  as  truly  be  said  that  the  steps 
already  taken  are  but  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  to  follow  should  circum- 
stances require  a  more  drastic  course  to  be  taken  to  weed  out  from  the  increasing 
hosts  that  continue  to  arrive  at  Canadian  ports  the  mental  and  physical  low-grade 
elements. 

A  year  ago  I  had  occasion  to  state  that  much  inconvenience  attended  our  endeav- 
ors owing  to  a  lack  of  detention  quarters  at  Canadian  ports  of  arrival,  a  deficiency 
which  enabled  many  aliens  being  held  for  deportation  to  escape  from  custody,  a 
hospital  being  the  only  place  of  detention. 

Now,  however,  a  most  satisfactory  detention  house  has  been  provided  at  Quebec, 
the  principle  port,  and  escapes  will  be  no  longer  probable.  Not  only  will  detention 
be  guaranteed,  but  the  comfort  and  health  of  all  detained  therein  will  be  up  to  a 
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very  high  standard  of  desirability.  I  consider  it  second  to  no  inunigration  detention 
qcuuters  on  this  continent 

New  quarters  for  examination  and  detention  of  aliens  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
have  also  been  provided,  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  next  winter  season  opens 
at  that  port  said  quarters  will  be  in  satisfactory  condition. 

These  improvements  are  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dominion  department  of 
immigration,  simplifying  their  weedin^-ont  process,  and  they  also  give  a  measure  of 
assurance  that  wnat  they  weed  out  will  be  actually  deported,  ana  it  goes  without 
saying  that  an  advantaiee  perfectly  analogous  will  thereby  be  aooorded  your  force  at 
these  respective  ports. 

Whatever  disappointments  we  may  experience  in  this  connection  will  be  narrowed 
down  simply  to  one  of  statutorv  dis^rity.  Such  rejections  as  we  may  make  for 
causes  not  provided  for  nor  stipulated  m  Canadian  immigration  laws  we  can  not  hope 
to  deport  to  Europe. 

For  instance,  w^  may  reject  an  immigrant  because  he  is  going  to  a  definite  destina- 
tion, in  direct  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law,  but  we  should  be  unable  to 
deport  such  an  immigrant  to  Europe,  because  Canadian  law  makes  no  provision  for 
such  a  deportation. 

The  Canadian  authorities  consent  to  such  an  alien's  residence  in  Canada,  we  take 
the  necessarv  steps  to  prevent  his  unlawful  admission  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
considered  that  tne  objects  of  the  law  are  met  in  such  a  case,  and  thejr  being  happily 
few  and  decreasing  steadily,  the  Bureau  need  not  apprehend  any  msurmiountable 
difficulty  on  that  account. 

The  main  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  the  result  of  the  Bureau's  Canadian  border- 
policy  has  produced  these  most  salutary  changes  in  the  Canadian  inunigration  laws 
and  regulations,  and  that  steamship  ana  immigration  agents  in  Europe  are  being  made 
painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  no  longer  an  uncontested  stepping  stone 
to  the  riffraff  of  Europe  to  the  United  States. 

I  invite  the  Bureau's  careful  attention  to  the  following  carefully  and  accurately 
prepared  special  tables  of  facts  and  figures,  which  give  in  condensed  form  the  net 
results  of  the  year's  work  in  all  its  particular  and  peculiar  avenues  of  endeavor: 

TaBLB   1. — REJBCnONB  DURING  YbAR  ENDING  JuNE  80,  1904. 

BLACK  BOOK,  N.  Y. 


{ 

Oanaes  of  rejection 

Race. 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

Likely  to  be- 
come public 
charges. 

1 

M 

1 
5 

• 

Aimenian 

6 

1 
1 

8 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

1 

English 

5 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

6 

Finnish 

1 

German ... 

1 

Greek 

1 

1 
2 

s 

Hebrew 

12 

Irish 

I 

Italian  (north) 

4 

8 
7 
7 
2 

2 
2 
...... 

6 

Italian  (south) 

4 

2 
9 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 

16 

Magyar 

16 

PQllah 

11 

RuAfdan 

4 

Scotch 

1 

4 

Slovak 

5 

7 

SpanliAi. . . . .' 

1 

Byrian 

6 

6 

Turkish ;... 

2 

1 

12 

2 

Welsh 

1 

Canadian 

1 

8 

2 

2 

25 

Total 

1 

9 

4 

2 

66 

2 

60 

7 

ISl 
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Tabls  1. — Rbjbctions  during  Ybak  bndino  June  90, 1904 — Continued. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Race. 


Balfirarian 

English 

Oerman 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (south) 

Magyar 

I\riteh 

Scandinavian . 

Spanish 

Syrian 

Canadian 


Total 


Causes  of  rejection. 


a 


i 

> 
a 

o 


I 


IS 


14 


I 


8 


I 


o 


i 


.o 


21 
1 
2 


8 
1 
1 


1 

1 

2 

12 


46 


I 


1 
2 


10 


11 


I 


21 
8 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

42 


80 


DULUTH,  MINN. 


Croatian  and  SloTenian 

1 

1 

Finnish 

2 

...... 

2 

French 

8 
4 

4 

Qreek 

4 

Italian  (south) 

1 

1 

...... 

2 

Scandinavian 

1 

Canadian 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

9 

1 

1 

3 

2 

16 

ESTEVAN,  CANADA. 


English.... 

6 

1 
5 

7 
2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

14 

Fr^ch 

8 

German 

1 

1 

11 

Hebrew 

1 

Italian  (south) 

1 

Magyar 

2 

1 

8 

1 

7 

Polish 

8 
4 
2 

8 

Scandinavian 

4 

Scotch 

2 

Canadian 

1 

1 

Total 

15 

24 

1 

6 

2 

47 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 


Annenian 

2 

2 

Bulgarian 

1 

1 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

8 

Dalmatian 

1 

English 

8 

7 
3 

...... 

1 

'"'i' 

1 

1 

18 

Finnish 

6 

French 

1 

2 

German 

10 
16 
82 

3 
15 
18 

2 
4 

12 
1 
2 

28 

1 

1 

5 

...... 

1 

16 

Greek 

9 

4 
2 

43 

Hebrew 

72 

Irish 

8 

Italian  (north) 

11 
72 
4 
8 
6 
8 
8 

...... 

1 
...... 

6 

60 

4 

1 
9 
2 
2 

19 

Italian  (w>uth) 

08 

206 

Uthuanlan 

10 

MMTvar 

5 

pSSr.;:::;::;::::::::::::::::.: 

1 

21 

Roumanian 

6 

Russian 

6 

Ruthenian  (Ruflsnlak) 

1 

812      BEPOHTO   OF  DUPABTMENT  OF  OOMMBBOE   AND   LABOB*. 

Tablb  1. — Bejectionb  during  Year  ending  June  30,  1904 — Oontinaed. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA--Oontinued. 


Race. 


Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Syrian 

TurlclBh 

Canadian 


Total 


Causes  of  rejection. 


o 


a 

8 


I 

§ 


1 

7 


94 


4> 

a 


3 


0) 

o 
2: 


3 


s^ 


P.S 


3 
1 
2 
2 

17 
2 

12 


206 


& 


16 


48 


166 


8 


64 


o 


3 
2 
7 
8 

76 
2 

19 


548 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Ann^nilAn  , 

6 

1 
5 
1 
2 
2 

"l 
...... 

6 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

1 

8 

1 

16 

Dntch  and  Flemish 

1 

English 

5 

15 
2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

8 

20 

55 

14 

16 

1 

4 

1 

8 

9 

1 

1 

9 

25 

Finnish 

4 

French 

. 

I 

German 

1 

...... 

2 

...... 

2 
9 
1 
9 
35 
18 
8 

1 

""*2" 
2 
4 

4 
6 
6 

9 

Greek 

3 

6 

Hebrew 

19 

Irish 

1 

4 

2 

10 

1 

16 

Italian   north) 

88 

Italian  south) 

106 

Maffyar 

1 

40 

Polish 

25 

Russian 

1 

Ruthenian  ( Russniak ) 

2 

1 

...... 

1 
...... 

6 

Scandinavian 

2 

Scotch 

4 

8 

Slovak 

1 
4 

1 
1 

11 

Syrian 

2 

•  7 

llirkish 

6 
12 

7 

Canadian 

24 

Total 

1 

47 

1 

7 

179 

9 

101 

S3 

878 

NORTHPORT,  WASH,  a 


French  

2 
2 

2 

Italian  (south) 

1 

8 

Russian 

2 

2 

Scandinavian 

3 

s 

Total 

2 

7 

1 

10 

PORT  HURON,  MICH. 


Armenian 

1 
2 

1 

English 

6 
2 

8 

Greek 

2 

Italian  (M>uth) 

1 

1 

Canadian 

2 

1 

81 

19 

63 

Total 

2 

1 

89 

22 

1 

6& 

a  This  station  was  established  on  August  5,  1908;  thus  only  ten  months  and  twenty-five  days  of 
the  fiscal  year  are  reported. 
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Table  1. — Rejections  during  Year  ending  June  30,  1904 — Continued. 

SAULT  ST£.  MARIE,  MICH. 


Race, 


Bulgarian 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

Gennan 

Greek 

Irish 

lUlian  (north) 

Italian  (sonth) 

Magyar 

Polish 


Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

Canadian 


Total 


Causes  of  rejection. 


a 

V. 


I 

a 

5 


I 


8 


9 
1 
4 


10 
8 


5 
1 


58 


90 


I 

s 

o 


■  o 


10 


10 


2 
4 
7 
6 
5 
8 
1 
1 
8 
10 
1 
6 
1 
1 
4 


84 


87 


& 


2 
6 


10 


I 


1 

1 

81 


9 

25 
1 


10 


10 
2 


91 


1 

8 

88 


1 
4 

19 
1 
2 

11 
1 


1 

8 


186 


o 


2 

6 

20 

125 

9 

12 
5 

18 

59 
7 
8 

27 
8 

15 

2 

1 

100 


424 


8UMAS,  WASH. 


Japanese 


VANCEBORO,  ME. 

English 

1 

7 

8 

Finnish 

1 

1 

German 

22 
2 

22 

Greek 

1 

...... 

8 

Hebrew 

1 

Irish 

1 
1 
8 
8 
2 
6 
1 
1 
20 

1 

Italian  (south) 

1 
7 

1 

2 

5 

Polish. 1. 

10 

Ruthenlan  (Russniak) 

8 

Scandinavian 

5 

7 

Scotch 

6 

Soanish 

1 

West  Indian 

1 

Canadian 

1 

8 

2 

26 

Total 

2 

8 

14 

2 

69 

1 

8 

1 

96 

• 

WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 


BuUiarian 

8 

15 

8 

8 

Knfflinh. ....................  T  -  r  -  - 

1 

2 

18 

Finnish 

8 

French 

1 

10 
...... 

1 

German 

1 

8« 

2 

10 
2 
2 

57 

Greek 

2 

Hebrew 

1 
4 

1 

5 

Irish 

1 

5 

Italian  (south) 

2 

2 

2 
18 
15 
19 

2 

M^gyii^r ..,  -  T  --....... . 

1 
1 
...... 

2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 

Folldi 

18 

Russian 

28 

Ruthenlan  (Ru^fmif^k:) .  ^ , ,  ^ , 

2 

Scandinavian  ............  I ..... . 

5 

1 

24 
4 

15 
8 

81 

Scotch 

4 

Slovak 

1 

1 

17 

Syrian ^  T .  r  r T 

8 

Total 

8 

1 

160 

7 

22 

20 

218 

814      REPOBT8    OF   DEPARTMENT   OF   OOMMEBCE    AND   LABOR. 
Tablb  1. — ^Rkibctionb  puBiNO  YsA^R  ENDING  JuNS  30,  1904 — Continued. 

YARMOUTH,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  a 


Baee. 


Italian  (soath) 
Cftnartian 


Total 


Causes  of  detention. 


*4 

OS 


8 


a 


45 
I 

o 


«8 


8 
2 


8 
6 


8 


a  This  station  was  established  on  June  15, 1904;  thus  only  two  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year  are  reported. 

Table  2. — Total  Rbjbctionb  at  Canadian  Bordbe  Stations,  Year  ending  June 

30,  1904. 


Causes  of  rejections. 

Race. 

i 

f 

1 

1 

■ 

a 
•1 

J 

• 

o 

1 

5 

Likely  to  become 
publio  charges. 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

z 

5 

• 

Arnifmlan ^  r  -  r 

5 

1 

27 
12 

1 

8 

2 

17 

Bulgarian 

27 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

1 

1 

2 

8 

8 
1 
1 

11 

89 

2 

16 

4 

26 

8 

12 

52 

27 

Dalmatian ^ .  -  -  - - 

1 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

1 

Enjrlish 

1 

81 
2 
9 
6 

28 
4 

10 
2 

09 

66 
14 
10 
80 
20 
60 
18 
84 
144 

...... 

4 
4 

10 
1 
5 

14 

5 
86 

"'is' 

19 

21 

1 

28 
124 

114 

Finnish 

141 

French 

22 

German 

1 

124 

Greek ^ 

75 

Hebrew - 

111 

Irish 

1 

S4 

Italian  (north) 

81 

Italian  {southS 

4 

2 

407 

Japanese 

2 

Lithuanian 

6 
46 
60 

8 
25 

7 
39 
20 
28 

5 
82 

5 

1 

1 
120 

1 
2 
3 

...... 

...... 

4 

32 

21 

2 

7 

2 

21 

'  i 

5 

15 

•••'2 

2 
8 
2 
5 

12 

Magyar 

7 
8 

1 

96 

Polish 

97 

Boumanian 

5 

Russian 

2 

86 

Ruthenian  (Rnssniak) 

12 

BcandinaTian 

15 

7 

1 

79 

Scotch 

29 

Sloyak 

■     1 

8 

42 

Soanish ...,.,...,,,... 

1 
7 

5 

•••*•• 

6 

Syrian 

2 

1 

68 
8 

4 

...... 

114 

Turkish 

18 

Welsh 

2 

West  Indian 

1 

Canadian 

5 

6 

128 

2 

14 

i 

18" 

8 

297 

Total 

6 

1 

342 

4 

14 

15 

864 

52 

449 

269 

2.022 
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Table  3. — Ausns  in  Canada  Onb  Ykab  and  Lsas  Examinkd  by  Bobdbb  Boabdb 

OF  Spbcial  Inquiby,  Ybar  bndino  Junb  30,  1904. 


station. 


Black  Rock,  N.Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dnltith,  Minn : , 

EBtevan,  Canada 

Halifax,  Nova  Sootla 

Montreal,  Quebec 

Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y 

Northport,  Wash 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec,  Quebec 

SaultSte.  Marie,  Mich 

Sumaa.  Wash 

Vanceboro,  Me , 

VanoouTer,  British  Golnmbia 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia , 

Total 


Number 
manifested. 


974 

817 

168 

881 

86 

2,680 

734 

216 

224 

197 

466 

63 

1,280 

46 

2,820 

6 


9,488 


Number 
admitted. 


861 
810 
168 
298 
84 

(r79 
215 
221 
198 
401 
68 

1,280 
46 

2,192 
5 


8,771 


Number 
rejected. 


18 
7 


88 
1 


46 


8 

4 
64 


(«) 


128 


667 


a  See  footnote,  Table  1. 
Steamship  Gompanibb  Landing  Aliens  Examined  by  Boards  of  Special  Inquiby. 


Date. 


1908. 

July 

Augnst 

September. 

October 

November . 
December.., 

1904. 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total  . 


Allan. 


267 
802 
263 
328 
241 
194 


90 
97 
181 
221 
288 
828 

2,785 


7 

15 
16 
30 

9 
18 


2 
4 
12 
19 
14 
12 

158 


Canadian 

Pacific 

K.R. 

Atlantic. 


9> 


810 
277 
217 
177 
206 
196 


102 
118 

121 
140 
248 
306 

2,418 


26 
24 
13 
14 
18 
16 


10 
7 
8 

88 

28 
66 

252 


Domin- 
ion. 


104 
88 
60 
80 
48 
68 


22 
16 
47 
78 
168 
140 

8M 


s 

"5? 
(A 


14 
2 
6 
] 
5 
2 


2 
2 
2 
1 

11 
17 

64 


Ham- 

burg- 

Ameri- 

can. 


124 
149 
45 
26 
84 
81 


9 
21 
40 
28 
16 
11 


1 
s 

J 


82 

88 

3 

11 

8 

4 


8 
1 
1 
4 


100 


Cana- 
dian 
Limited. 


I 


24 
24 


s 


Franco- 
Cana- 
dian. 


t 
I 


6 
6 


56 
56 


42 
42 


Miscella- 
neous. 


150 
264 
2S0 
282 

214 
146 


69 
66 

208 
99 
83 

377 

2,162 


1 

8 

*  •  ■ 

1 
8 


4 

2 
1 
2 
1 
82 

60 


TotaL 


964 
1,020 
834 
887 
737 
629 


292 

313 
642 
661 
798 
1,244 

8,771 


s 


80 
77 
37 
67 
43 
35 


18 
18 
24 
61 
58 
164 

667 
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Table  4. — Rejections  at  Bobdeb  Stations  having  no  Boabds  op  Special  Inquiky, 

Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 


station. 


Bellerille,  Ontario 

Brockville,  Ontario 

Cloverdale,  British  Columbia 

Cornwall,  Ontario 

Lubec  Junction.  New  Brunswick 

Deloraine,  Manitoba 

Emerson,  Manitoba i 

Flagstone,  British  Columbia 

Gretna.  Manitoba 

Huntingdon,  Quebec 

K  i  ngston ,  On  tario 

Lacolle.  Quebec 

Megantic,  Quebec 

Newport,  Vt 

North  Stratford,  N.  H 

Noyan  Junction,  Quebec 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Pembina,  N.  Dak 

Prescott,  Ontario 

Port  Hope,  Ontario 

Rainy  Iliver.  Ontario 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

St.  Johns,  Quebec 

St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick 

Warroad,  Minn 


Total 


Causes  of  rejection. 


No  cer- 
tificate. 


2 

31 

1 

8 

12 

66 

18 

121 

10 

10 

21 

8 

23 
4 
42 
3 
5 
7 
1 

12 

5 

1 

8 

15 


Likely  to 

become 

public 

coarges. 


429 


9 
5 
2 
7 
2 


10 
7 
1 
5 


72 

14 

3 

5 


17 
6 


1 
6 
3 
2 


177 


Contract 
labor. 


Insane. 


1 

4 

15 

2 


10 


33 


Total. 


9 

7 

S3 

9 

14 

12 

66 

28 

128 

11 

15 

21 

4 

99 

33 

47 

8 

5 

24 

8 

12 

6 

7 

21 

17 


644 


Table  6. — Aliens  Destined  to  United  States  Landed  at  Canadian  Pobtb  by 

Steamship  Lines  Noted,  Year  ended  June  30,  1904. 


Port  of  landing. 

Exam- 
ined. 

Admitted 
on  pri- 
mary in- 
spection. 

Admitted 

after 
special  in- 
quiry. 

Total  ad- 
mitted. 

Deported 

to 
Europe. 

Be- 
mained 
in  Can- 
ada, 

Total 
rejected. 

ALLAN  LINK. 

Halifax.  Nova  Scotia 

1,230 

3,484 

308 

1,091 

3,168 

290 

129 

248 

15 

1,220 

3,416 

805 

6 

14 

1 

4 
4 
2 

10 

Quebec,  Quebec 

18 

St.  John ,  New  Brunswick 

8 

ToXal 

4,972 

4.549 

392 

4,941 

21 

10 

81 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  R.  R.  AT- 
LANTIC LINK. 

Quebec.  Quebec 

5,249 
2.994 

4,059 
2,060 

1,120 
833 

5,179 
2,893 

40 
56 

80 
46 

70 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick 

101 

Total 

8,243 

6,119 

1,958 

8,072 

•96 

75 

171 

CANADIAN  UNB  UKITKD. 

Quebec.  Quebec 

105 

41 

57 

98 

1 

6 

7 

dominion  line. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

108 
1,227 

104 
1,086 

3 
166 

107 
1,202 

1 
20 

1 

Quebec.  Quebec 

5 

25 

Total 

1,335 

1,140 

169 

1,809 

21 

5 

26 

FRENCH  LINE. 

Quebec.  Quebec 

104 
600 

71 

544 

17 
45 

88 
589 

7 
5 

9 
6 

16 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

11 

; 
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Tablb  5. — ^Alisns  Dbhtinjcd  to  United  States  Landed  at  Canadian  Pobib  bt 
Steamship  Lines  Noted,  Ybab  ended  Junb  30,  1904— Continued. 


Port  of  landing. 


BBCAPTnJLATION. 

Allan  line 

Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Allan 

tic  line 

Canadian  Line 

Dominion  Line 

French  line 

Hamburff'American  Line . . . . 

Total 


Admitted 

Admitted 

Deported 

to 
Borope. 

Re- 

Elxain- 

on  pri- 

after 

Total  ad- 

mained 

Ined. 

mary  in- 

special in- 

mitted. 

in  Can- 

spection. 

quiry. 

ada. 

4,972 

4,548 

892 

4,941 

21 

10 

8,24» 

6,119 

1,968 

8,072 

96 

75 

106 

41 

57 

96 

1 

6 

1,885 

1,140 

169 

1,800 

21 

5 

104 

71 

17 

88 

7 

9 

600 

544 

45 

589 

6 

6 

15,850 

12,464 

2,683 

15,097 

161: 

lU 

Total 
rejected. 


81 

m 

7 

26 
16 

n 


Table  6. — ^Recapitulation  of  Auens  Manifested,  Admitted,  and  Rejected 
Within  One  Tbab  of  Date  of  Abbival  at  Canadian  Ocean  Pobtb,  as  peb 
Tebms  of  Depabtment  Cibculab  No.  97,  Yeab  ending  June  30,  1904. 


Where  examined. 


Number 
manifested. 


Examined  at  ocean  ports  of  arrival 

Examined  by  border  boards  of  special  inquiry 

Total 


15,869 
9,488 


24,797 


Number 
admitted. 


15,097 
8,771 


28,868 


Number 
rejected. 


667 


929 


Table  7. — ^Total  Rejections  at  Ocean  Pobtb  of  Abbival,  by  Bobdeb  Boabds  of 
Special  Inquiby,  and  at  JBobdeb  Stations  whebe  thebb  abb  no  Boabds  of 
Special  Inquiby,  Yeab  ending  June  30,  1904. 

Rejections  at  ocean  ports  of  arrival 262 

Rejections  by  border  boards  of  special  inquiry 2,022 

Rejections  at  border  stations  where  there  are  no  boards  of  special  inquiry 644 

Total 2,928 

21301—06 62 


.   OV   IlUilQBATtON.      819 


I 


5 

I 


si 

is" 


II IH 

SI: 
It 

m 


in    i 
fill  II 


ijt 


i 


u 


1 1  tit 


151 

=    B    = 

til 


I         11 
•    1 

I         II 


iiii 

I  III  I 


AND  J.ABOB. 


I  i 


iiiii 


I-! 
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Tablb  10.— Rbport  op  thb  Medical  Ihwbction  or  Auen  iMMtaKAKTB  at  thi 
FoKta  OF  QuBBBC,  Pbotihcb  or  Qubbbc,  ahd  St.  John,  Nsw  BRtrHswicK,  Can- 
ada, WITH  TBK  Ultikatk  I>isPoeinoN  ov  each   cabb  Dktainbd,  dukibo   tbk 

FUCAL  YkAB  INDIIIO  JUNB  30,  lOM. 


DlMue. 

11 

|li 

1 

ih.~H.nr 

6 
2 

! 

1 
'\ 

10 
6 

U 

'^17^'. :: 

"^SEi 

1 

Cel  lull  tie: 

Conjunifivitis": 

' 

dtaerratlon: 

8 

...       K 
1  S 

15   '.'.'". 
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Table  10.— Rbport  of  the  Medical  Inspection  of  Alien  Immiorantb  at 

PoKTB  of  Quebec,  etc. — Ck>ntinaed. 


Diseaiie. 


Rachitis 

Raynauds  disease 

Rheumatism,  acate 

SenUlty  and  deblUty 

Spine: . 

Kyi>ho8is 

Loraosls 

Scoliosis 

Spn^,  ankle 

Stomach,  cancer  of 

Stutterer,  pronounced 

Syphilis,  tertiary 

'I%!bes  dorsalls 

Tachycardia 

Thyroid  goitre 

Tinla  ciicinata 

Tiniasyoods 

Trachoma 

Tumor,  left  parotid 

Under  slsed 

Valvular  disease  heart,  mitral 
Varicocele 


8 


Total. 


18 


h 

•op* 

■SI 


o 


1 

63 

2 
1 
6 


243 


S3       495 


3*8 

1 


2 

1 

1 

66 

2 
1 
6 


26 


&28 


2 
1 


68 

2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


13 
1 


198 


i 


1 
1 

189 


181 


6 


12 


3 


a 


i£8 


a 


tec  « 

OS 

a 


II 


1  i. 


78 


108 


22 


S2 


Supplemental  Report  of  the  Medical  Inspection  of  Alien  Immioeamtb  at 
Quebec,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  during 
THE  Fiscal  Year  1904. 


Disease. 


Amputation  of  finger. . 
Ankylosis: 

Of  knee 

Of  finger 

Adenitis 

Blepharatis  maixlnalls 

Blind,  one  eye 

Cataract 

Conjunctivitis: 

Phlyctenular , 

Follicular 

Favus.  cured , 

Keratitis 


Number 
recorded. 


1 
1 
3 
3 
84 
1 

2 
13 

78 
1 


Disease. 


Opacity  cornea 

Physical  examination 

Pr^g^nancy 

Partially  deaf 

Seborrhoea 

Sebaceous  cyst 

Sty 

Torticollis 

Trachoma,  cured 

Tinla  drcinata 

Ulcer  of  cornea 

Total 


Number 
reoofded. 


4 
90 
18 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
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U.  S.  Medical  Examiner, 

MorOrealj  Oanadaj  June  SO,  2904, 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  medical  officer  temporarily  in  chai^  at  Mont- 
real, Canada,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1904.  I  examined  during  this  period 
6,800  persons,  and  have  certified  to  following  conditions  and  diseases: 

Table  11. — Summary  of  Examinations  of  Immigrants  Examined  at  Montreal, 

Canada,  in  Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 


Dineaiies  and  condition  of  subject. 


Alopecia 

Amaurosis 

Amputation: 

Of  fingers 

Ofleg 

Anchvloflls: 

Of  elbow  Joint 

Of  knee  Joint 

Artificial  tube,  tracheotomy . . 

Arterio  sclerosis 

Ansemla 

BlephriUs  marginalia 

Blind  and  cripple 

Bronchitis 

Cancer 

Carbuncle 

Cataracts 

Conjunctivitis: 

Catarrhal 

Chronic 

Follicular 

Corneal  opacities 

Cripple 

Cyst,  sebaceous 

Crystalline  lens,  dislocation  of 

Dacryo-cystitis 

Deaf  and  dumb 

Ectropion 

Epilepsy 

Favus 

Fracture,  old: 

Of  bones  of  forearm 

Of  tibia  and  fibula 

Of  femur , 

Frost  bite  (of  foot) 

Goitre 

Heart  disease 

Hem  Iplegia 

Hernia 

Hydrocele , 

Iritis  (simple  plastic) , 

Internal  strabismus 

Infected  wound  of  scalp , 

Iridocyclitis , 

Lipoma  of  scalp 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
1 

8 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
15 

40 
8 

18 
2 
2 
5 
8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

46 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Diseases  and  condition  of  subject. 


Locomotor  ataxia 

Loss  of  one  eye 

Lofls  of  one  arm 

Measles 

Nose,  absence  of,  partial  destruction  of 

palate 

Osteitis  pyogenic 

Pazalysls: 

Ox  right  side  (capsular)- 

Bell's 

Paraplegia,  spastic 

Phlyctenular  kerati  tls 

Pregnancy 

Palate  cleft 

Poor  physique 

Ptosis 

Pterygium 

Rheumatism: 

Articular : 

Chronic 

Muscular 

Senility 

Scabies 

*dlls  (secondary) 

Ee  (curvature  of) 
homa 

Trachoma  and  hydrocele 

Trachoma  and  loss  of  one  eye 

Trachoma,  terminal  effects  of 

Tubercle: 

Of  lung 

Of  hip  Joint 

Of  peritoneum 

Tachycardia 

Trichiasis 

Tumor  of  testicle 

Talipes  varus 

Tonsils  (enlarged) 

Varicose  veins  of  leg 

Varicose  ulcer  of  leg 

Cases  of  trachoma    reexamined  and 

refused  certificates  of  health « 

Cases  certified   to  disease  eventually 

granted  certificates  of  health 

C!asesheld  for  observation 


Num- 
ber. 


1 

87 
1 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

20 
1 
2 
1 

76 

2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
148 
1 
1 
20 

12 
2 
2 


65 

81 
118 


Of  the  above  cases  held  for  observation  only  a  very  small  number  were  granted 
certificates  of  health.  The  rest  were  either  certified  to  disease  or  did  not  again 
appear  for  examination. 

As  a  laroe  number  of  the  alien  immigrants  examined  at  this  office  come  directly 
from  the  ship's  side  with  inflamed  conjunctivse,  after  being  crowded  together  for  two 
or  three  weeks  with  persons  afflicted  with  trachoma,  I  am  certain  that  manv  of 
these  later  develop  the  disease,  though  at  time  of  examination  it  is  impossible  to 
niake  a  definite  diagnosis.  I  have  received  more  than  a  hundred  and  nfty  letters 
in  the  last  two  years  nrom  private  physicians  who  have  been  treating  cases  of  trachoma 
held  by  this  office  for  observation  only. 
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I  also  b^  to  submit  the  number  of  caaee  of  trachoma  treated  at  Montreal  General 
Hospital  out  door  eye  clinic  for  the  last  ten  years: 


Year  ending  April  80— 

OBses. 

Year  ending  April  80— 

GaaeB. 

1896 

22 
80 
81 
18 
23 

1900.. 
1901  .. 
1902.. 
1908.. 
1904  .. 

16 

1886 

29 

1897 

SO 

1896 

271 

1899 

60 

Respectfully, 

James  Barclay,  Medical  Examiner, 
RoBBBT  Watchorn,  Esq., 

Oommisnoner  of  Immigrationt  Montreal,  Canada. 

Of  the  foregoing  tables,  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  Table  1  contains  the 
full  and  compete  lists  of  rejections  by  the  various  border  boards  of  special  inquiry 
within  this  jurisdiction  for  the  period  of  time  under  consideration,  but  owing  to 
immigration  through  this  jurisdiction  being  divided  into  three  classes,  more  than 
one  set  of  tables  has  been  deemed  essential  to  an  explicit  representation  of  the  facts 
as  they  exist. 

The  three  classes  into  which  immigration  is  divided  are  as  follows: 

Class  1:  Native  Canadians.  These  are  subject  to  examination,  but  not  to  the  pay- 
ment of  head  tax. 

Class  2:  Aliens  resident  in  (for  more  than  one  year),  but  not  citizens  of  Canada. 

Class  3:  Aliens  arriving  at  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  and  proceeding  to  the  United 
States  within  one  year  ofdate  of  arrival  under  tne  terms  of  Department  circular  97, 
dated  November  1,  1901. 

The  first  class,  as  stated,  is  not  subject  to  payment  of  a  head  tax. 

The  second  class  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  said  head  tax,  and  it  is  collected 
from  the  railway  or  steamboat  companies  bringing  them  to  the  United  States. 

The  third  class  is  also  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  head  tax,  but  in  tiieir  case 
the  tax  is  paid  by  the  steamship  companies  bringing  them  from  Europe  to  a  Cana- 
dian port. 

I  have  mentioned  these  matters  in  detail  because  if  these  various  tables  are  not 
read  in  the  light  of  these  administrative  facts  confusion  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
the  result. 

Each  of  the  tables  is  accompanied  by  a  designation  which  will  enable  the  Bureau 
to  clearly  comprehend  its  significance  and  identical  bearing  on  the  whole  of  the 
year's  work. 

Table  3  will  serve  to  indicate  that  those  aliens  whose  head  tax  is  payable  by  the 
steamship  companies  did  not  all  present  themselves  ior  examination  by  your  officers 
at  ocean  port  oi  arrival — indeed  a  very  large  number  of  them  did  not  indicate  until 
some  time  after  their  arrival  that  the  United  States  was  their  actual  destination.  A 
study  of  this  table  will  not  only  give  the  exact  numbers  but  also  the  points  at  which 
they  presented  themselves  for  examination. 

It  would  materially  diminish  the  labors  and  difficulties  of  the  border  force  if  all 
immi^;rants  destined  for  the  United  States  were  so  manifested.  It  would  greatly 
simplify  the  work  generally,  the  facilities  for  primary  inspection  at  ports  of  arrival 
being  up  to  date,  and  detention  quarters  for  the  imuimissible  ones  being  also  of 
modem  construction  and  equipment,  neither  of  which  obtains  at  the  border  stations. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  primary  inspection  of  this  class  of  aliens  at  border 
stations  because  all  such  aliens  are  regarded  as  having  had  a  desimi  in  failing  to  be 
examined  at  port  of  arrival,  where  deportation  could  be  effect^  without  undue 
expense  or  unusual  difficulty,  and  therefore  they  are  all  examined  by  a  board  of 
special  inquirv. 

The  steamship  companies  can  not  sanelv  be  suspected  of  mismanifesting  theirpas- 
sengers,  because  there  is  nothing  gained  by  them  by  pursuing  such  a  policy.  Tney 
have  to  pay  head  tax  on  them  lor  one  year  from  date  of  disembarkation — ^that  is, 
if  they  enter  the  United  States  within  said  year,  and  more  than  9,000  did  so  enter 
during  the  fiscal  year  1904. 

Then,  again,  the  transportation  lines  have  to  bear  the  inland  expense  of  deporta- 
tion from  the  border — no  small  item  in  itself— idl  of  which  would  be  saved  to  them 
were  all  deportations  effective  from  the  ocean  port  of  arrival. 

The  real  reason  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  immigrant's  own  desire  to  avoid 
as  long  as  possible  the  probability  of  deportation. 
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I  need  only  point  out  to  the  Boreau  the  striking  fiK^ras  given  in  Table  3,  which 
indicate  that  oi  those  aliens  who  come  within  the  provisions  of  Department  circular 
97,  of  November  1,  1901 — that  is  to  say,  aliens  who  are  examined  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  arrival  from  Europe  at  a  Canadian  port,  the  payment  of  whose  he^  tax 
devolves  upon  the  steamship  lines,  24,797 — only  15,359  were  examined  at  the  port  of 
arrival,  and  9,438  were  ostensibly  manifested  as  Canadian  immigrants,  though  really 
having  the  United  States  as  an  objective  point,  as  shown  by  their  applications  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  so  shortlv  after  their  arrival  in  Canada,  which  in  the 
minority  of  cases  did  not  exceed  thirty  days. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  these  figures  is  the  fact  that  the  .15,359  examined  at 
time  and  place  of  arrival  only  furnished  262  of  the  obiectionables,  while  the  9,438 
subsequently  examined  at  the  border  yielded  667  equally  objectionable. 

The  Canaan  system  of  inspection  was  not  so  thorough  as  ours  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  while  great  improvement  has  been  noted  in  this  respect,  there 
is  still  a  noticeable  disparitv,  which  is  more  than  likely  to  conduce  to  the  manifest- 
ing of  aliens  at  time  oi  embiEirkation  to  a  Canadian  rather  than  to  a  United  States 
destination,  the  chances  of  securing  a  landing  being  brighter  in  the  former  case 
than  in  the  latter. 

At  all  events  I  am  unable  from  any  other  point  of  view  to  ^ve  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remarkable  condition  of  thin^  in  this  connection. 

This  state  of  things  will  not  continue;  it  is  incompatible  with  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Dominion  immigration  department. 

The  course  now  being  pursued,  the  improvement  already  made,  and  the  fact  that 
Canada  fully  realizes  t&t  the  admission  of  undesirables  to  Canada  does  not  mean 
what  it  formerly  meant— i.  e.,  that  they  would  go  out  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States — but,  on  the  contrarjr,  that  they  will  have  either  to  be  returned  to  the  country 
whence  they  came  or  remain  a  menace  to  the  health  and  well-being,  of  Canadian 
citizens  or  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  urban  centers  of  Canadian  population, 
all  strongly  attest  that  further  improvement  must  follow. 

The  Canadian  government  has  had  to  deal  with  a  situation  that  came  suddenly 
into  prominence,  and  in  view  of  the  natural  opposition  of  interested  parties  to  any 
drastic  changes  in  the  law  or  regulations,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  public 
sentiment  had  to  be  created  to  support  a  policy  of  change  in  this  all-important  mat- 
ter of  immigration,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  forward  steps  taken  have  been 
highly  important  and  praiseworthy. 

The  question  of  taxing  aliens  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada — aliens  who 
have  resided  in  Canada  for  many  years,  but  who  have  not  become  citizens  of  Canada — 
and  aliens  ( who  visit  Canada)  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  many  years, 
but  who  have  not  become  naturalized,  has  given  rise  to  much  complaint  on  the  part 
of  such  aliens  and  the  transportation  lines  over  whose  routes  they  travel. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  your  border  inspectors  that  the  act  of  Congress  levied 
said  head  tax  on  all  aliens,  except  those  specially  exempted,  entering  the  United 
States  to  settle  therein,  and  it  has  been  our  aim  to  enforce  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  said  act 

It  does  not  seem  rational  to  suppose  that  the  Congress  intended  that  this  head  tax 
should  be  collected  from  aliens  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  either  side  of  the 
boundary  line  whose  commercial  interests  require  them  to  cross  and  recross  the 
border  daily,  many  of  them  several  times  a  day. 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  course  that  would  tend  to  inflict 
on  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries  anything  that  is  calculated  to  curtail  it  or  to 
harass  and  annoy  those  engaged  in  its  laudable  promotion,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  cordial  support  of  the  Bureau  has  been  accorded  us  in  pursuing  this 
course. 

The  total  amount  of  head  tax  collected  by  this  office  and  remitted  to  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  is  as  follows: 

Quebec,  Quebec;  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia $33,905 

At  all  bolder  stations 15,576 

Total 49,481 

All  head  tax  collected  by  this  office  is  received  (by  checks)  from  the  transporta- 
tion lines,  as  pronded  by  section  1  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1903,  and  ^ever, 
under  any  circumstances,  direct  from  the  aliena  Keceipts  are  always  made  in  tripli- 
cate, one  copy  of  which  is  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  at  the  time  of  issuance. 

One  year  ago  I  reported  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  acquired, 
by  purohase,  the  immigrant-carrying  vessels  of  the  Elder-Dempster  Company,  a  com- 
pany whose  methods  of  doing  an  immigration  trade  were  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the 
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requirements  of  our  iinmigration  laws,  resulting  in  the  disembarkation  at  CSanadian 

g>rt8  of  a  very  wretched  mass  of  immigrants  from  the  congested  areas  of  continental 
urope  and  the  large  cities  of  Great  Britain. 

The  record  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (1903)  shows  the  Elder-Dempster  Company's 
returns  to  have  been  15,892  destined  for  the  United  8tates,  landed  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia;  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec,  Quebec,  307  of  whom  were  deported 
for  various  causes,  principally  because  they  were  contagiously  diseased. 

When  the  Canaaian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  bought  their  fleet,  it  was  fully 
expected  that  this  state  of  things  would  cease,  ana  to  a  certain  extent  those  expecta- 
tions have  been  realized.  In  weeding  out  the  undesirables  at  point  of  embarkation 
an  advanced  step  has  been  taken  by  the  successors  to  the  Elder-Dempster  Company, 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  even  better  results  would  have  obtained  except 
for  the  &u^  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  working  force 
of  Elder-Dempster  agents,  none  of  whom  show  any  inclination  to  abandon  the  meth- 
ods to  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

A  reference  to  Table  5  will  serve  to  indicate  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
Atlantic  Line  has  carried  only  about  half  the  number  carried  the  year  previous  by 
the  Elder-Dempster  Company ;  the  number  of  undesirables  show  about  the  same 
relative  decrease. 

The  former  half  of  the  year  shows  a  ^eater  percentage  of  undesirables  than  the 
latter  half,  which  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  company  is  gradually  divesting 
itself  of  those  agencies  which  earned  for  the  old  company  its  unenviable  record. 

The  Bureau  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  the  returns  of  the  Winnip^  office, 
showing  as  it  does  a  remarkable  decrease  in  its  number  of  undesirables,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  those  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases. 

This  gratifying  condition  is  the  sequal  to  the  returns  shown  in  Table  5  as  compared 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  table  indicates  that  the  Hambuig-Americau 
Packet  Company  has  this  year  carried  approximately  only  one-third  the  number  of 
aliens  to  the  United  States,  via  Canadian  ports,  that  they  carried  last  year,  and  in  view 
of  the  &u;t  that  the  abnormally  lai^  number  of  rejections  at  Winnipeg  last  ^ear  was 
largely  drawn  from  the  Ham  burg- American  Packet  Company's  paasengers,  it  is  only 
fair  to  infer  that  the  present  decrease  is  due  to  the  decrease  of  ousinees  on  the  part 
of  that  company. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  a  business  compact  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  will  cut 
out  entirely  all  arrivals  at  Canadian  ports  by  the  latter  company,  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  a  permanent  discontinuance  of  the  policy  which  last  year  made 
the  Winnipeg  station  conspicuous  as  a  center  to  which  large  numbers  of  diseased 
aliens  were  drawn. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  two  new  stations  have  been  added  to  our  force  and 
a  full  corps  of^oflicers  has  been  established  at  each,  including  medical  examiners. 

The  first  one  to  be  established  was  at  Northport,  Wash.  This  important  station 
is  the  main  outlet  to  the  United  States  from  the  great  and  thriving  mming  camps  of 
British  Columbia  adjacent  to  the  Kootenai  Lakes.  These  mining  camps  draw  laiige 
numbers  of  miners  from  Europe,  who,  after  working  for  a  time,  enter  the  United 
States  in  search  of  employment,  taking  the  railway  which  enters  the  United  States 
at  Northport,  about  three  hours'  journey  from  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Bureau  is  aware  that  we  had  a  board  of  special  inquiry  at  the  other  extreme 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Washington,  at  Sumas,  but  for  some  reason  which  for  a 
time  we  could  not  understand  the  class  of  aliens  these  boards  are  established  to 
examine  avoided  Sumas. 

A  thorough  investigation  clearly  proved  that  instead  of  proceeding  westward  or 
eastward,  as  we  had  naturally  expected,  from  the  mining  camps  to  Sumas  or  to 
Winnipeg,  they  crossed  the  mountain  and  entered  the  United  States  at  Northport^ 
as  stated. 

The  Northport  station  has  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  do  to  fully  justify 
its  establishment,  and  in  addition  to  its  own  work  it  has  by  its  very  existence  forced 
back  into  its  natural  channel  that  stream  of  travel  which  we  had  expected  would 
pass  through  the  important  gateway  of  Sumas,  Wash. 

I  have  placed  in  chaise  of  each  of  these  boards— Sumas  and  Northport — officers 
who  have  been  specially  trained  for  the  dischaiye  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

The  .second  new  station  formed  is  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  This  station  is  under 
the  charge  of  an  officer  who  gained  his  experience  by  a  year's  service  at  headquar- 
ters here,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  accord  the 
traveling  public  patronizing  seagoing  vessels  between  Yarmouth  and  United  States 
ports  facmtiefl  for  landing  at  Boston  without  the  delay  incident  to  inspection  at  point 
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of  disembarkation,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  embarkation  of  those  aliens 
who  are  deni^  admission  to  the  United  States  by  the  immigration  laws. 

Our  force  of  inspectors^  interpreters,  and  medical  examiners  has  been  needfully 
increased  during  the  year,  and  now  numbers,  all  told,  147. 

By  means  of  this  increased  force  we  have  deemed  it  better  to  establish  new  stations, 
and  to  guard  additional  isolated  avenues  which  were  beine  utilized  by  aliens  who 
wished  to  avoid  inspection  entirely,  rather  than  to  reduce  the  hours  of  duty  which 
many  of  the  inspectors  are  required  by  force  of  circumstances  to  serve,  in  nuiyerous 
instances  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  daily,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  increased 
force,  and  the  consequently  enlarged  field  of  operation,  we  have  to  report  a  total  of 
only  2,928  rejections  for  all  causes,  as  compare<l  with  a  total  of  5,158  rejections  for 
all  causes  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  decrease 
in  the  total  arrivals  is  from  26,942  to  24,797,  it  will  be  self-evident  to  even  a  casual 
observer  that  the  prediction  you  made  last  year  (see  p.  42,  Report  of  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903)  has  been  amply 
realized: 

''With  the  assistance  of  new  legislation  referred  to,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the 
enforcement  of  similar  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  dise^ised  aliens  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Bureau  is  sanguine  that  at  the  expiration  of  another  year  it  will  be  able 
to  report  a  much  diminished  arrival  of  such  auens  at  our  ports." 

An  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  noted  between  the  figures  given  showing  rejec- 
tions by  the  Montreal  board  of  special  inquiry  (see  Tables  1  and  11)  and  the  medical 
examiner  at  the  same  station.  Said  discrepancy  is  to  be  thus  accounted  for:  The 
figures  given  by  the  board  are  of  those  actually  rejected,  while  the  medical 
examiner's  report  accounts  for  31  having  been  rejected  but  subsequently  eranted 
certificates  of  health,  having  been  successfully  treated  for  their  respective  diseases 
at  the  various  Montreal  hospitals. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  list  of  rejections  contains  296  Canadians,  but  these 
should  not  be  classed  as  all  native  Canadians,  a  lai^  percentage  of  them  being 
Canadian  residents,  but  not  citizens  of  Canada. 

The  large  list  of  trachomatous  applicants  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  disease  has  spread  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario, 
because  of  the  numerous  rejections  on  account  of  said  disease  anterior  to  the  legal- 
izing of  deportations  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  the  difilculty  is  that  they 
can  not  now  be  deported,  because  the  law  which  is  sufficient  to  deport  newly  arrived 
aliens  can  not  be  made  retroactive.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  those  afflicted  with  this 
dreaded  disease,  now  resident  at  that  place,  can  not  be  isolated  and  treated  success- 
fully. If  that  were  once  done  I  am  morally  certain  that  there  would  be  a  very  large 
decrease  in  rejections  for  this  cause  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  We  have  a  very 
pleasing  object  lesson  on  this  point  in  the  excellent  work  accomplished  along  this 
very  line  in  this  Province  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  excellent  morale  of  your  border  force  has  been  well  maintained  during  the 
year,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  this  refiult  has  oeen 
achieved  in  spite  of  exceptional  difficulties  at  times. 

Steamers  have  been  boarded  on  arrival  from  European  ports  and  inspections  made 
according  to  law  without  undue  inconvenience  to  the  passengers  or  detriment 
to  the  owners.  The  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  boats  on  the  rivers,  the  trains, 
trolleys,  and  all  other  vehicles  have  been  likewise  made  subject  to  the  immigration 
laws,  thus  affording  absolute  evidence  that  the  entire  northern  boundary  line  to  for- 
eign contiguous  territory  is  as  much  under  your  control  and  direction  in  this  respect 
as  the  ocean  ports  where  the  mammoth  ships  deliver  their  passengers  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 

Table  9,  it  will  be  observed,  gives  a  condensed  and  yet  a  comnrehensi^^e  account  of 
our  dealings  with  smugglers  during  the  year,  and  the  Bureau  will  notice  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  arrests,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  penalties  already 
inflicted  are  having  a  salutuary  effect.  We  have  had  similar  prosecutions  on  account 
of  smuggling  Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States,  but  having  reported  aU  such 
cases  to  the  appropriate  Chinese  inspectors  no  report  of  them  is  deemed  necessary 
in  this  connection. 

I  invite  your  scrutiny  of  the  following  table  (No.  12),  which  will  serve  to  inform 
▼on  that  122  trains,  312  boats,  and  138  electric  cars  enter  the  United  States  every 
twenty-four  hours  from  Canada,  every  one  of  which  is  met  by  one  or  more  competent 
inspectors,  regardless  of  the  hour  of  its  arrivaL 
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Table  12. — Daily  Arrival  of  Trains,  Boats,  and  Electric  Cars  in  the  Unftrd 
States  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 
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ly  entered  the  United  States  on  each  day. 
The  railway  companies,  who  are  signatories  of  the  agreement  by  virtue  of  which 
all  of  the  work  berem  reported  was  done,  continae  to  manifest  a  perfectly  satisftictory 
attitude  toward  ns  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  the  Canadian  government 
officials  evince  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  augura  well  for  the  continuance  of  a 
policy  which  can  not  fail,  if  prudently  and  effectively  prosecuted,  to  yield  profitable 
returns  to  both  countries-— Canada  and  the  United  States — by  eliminating  fn>m  their 
would-be  respective  residents  and  future  citizens,  those  pitiable  mortals,  whose 
afflictions  are  too  grevious  to  be  self-borne,  or  whose  ailments  are  such  as  to  render 
them  a  menace  to  any  person  with  whom  tiiey  come  into  contact. 
Respectfully, 

RoBXRT  Watchorn,  Oomrmmoner. 
Hon.  F.  P.  Sabobnt, 

Commissioner' General  of  Immigration, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington^  D.  C. 

STATIONS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  circumetances  have  made  it  impractica- 
ble tooomplete  the  buildings  on  Ellis  Island  and  to  make  the  extensions 
thereof  for  which  appropriations  were  provided  by  Congress.  The 
additional  aocommooations  are  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of 
the  Bureau's  plans  for  handling  the  great  number  of  arrivals  at  that 
station  with  aispatch  and  with  due  regard  to  the  comfort  and  hospital 
care  of  aliens  in  need  of  medical  treaUnent.  This  delay  is  due  to  the 
cause  stated  in  the  last  report.  The  ejectment  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  Qovemment,  oased  upon  alleged  defect  in  its  title  to  the 
property,  continue  unsettled;  and,  while  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  island,  it  is  deemed  imprudent  to  make  any  more 
expenditures  for  improvements  thereon  than  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  in  good  order  of  the  structures  already  erected. 

The  rubbish  surrounding  the  recently  erected  building  has,  however, 
been  removed  and  the  grounds  have  been  put  in  order,  so  as  greatly 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  island,  and  certain  indispensable  altera- 
tions nave  been  made  in  the  building.  Every  means  at  the  command 
of  the  Government  should  be  exert^  to  hasten  a  determination  of  the 
action  of  ejectment  and  the  perfecting  of  the  Government's  title  to  the 
property,  so  that  the  contemplated  improvements,  the  need  of  which 
nas  already  been  fully  explained,  may  be  made. 

At  the  port  of  Boston,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  principal 
transportation  lines  engaged  m  bringing  aliens  thereto,  a  very  com- 
modious station  has  been  constructed,  where  all  aliens  may  be  landed 
and  suitably  cared  for  pending  a  decision  as  to  their  right  to  land. 
Thus  much  suffering  and  discomfort,  incident  to  former  condition^, 
experienced  heretofore  by  the  arrivsJs,  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
work  of  officers  has  been  expedited  and  made  less  arduous  by  concentra- 
tion virtually  at  one  point. 

Similar  improvements,  though  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  have 
been  made  at  the  receiving  stotion  in  Baltimore,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  over  whose  lines  most  of  the 
aliens  traveling  to  inland  destinations  are  taken. 

Tliese  improvements  at  Boston  and  Baltimore  serve  to  render  more 
conspicuous  the  needs  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  latter,  not 
only  do  aliens  have  to  be  inspected  under  the  immigration  laws,  but,  as 
the  principal  port  of  entry  for  Chinese  passengers,  there  are  especially 
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urgent  requirements  for  the  accommodation  of  such  arrivals.  The 
Chinese  are  now  detained  in  very  insufficient  quarters  erected  by  the 
transportation  lines  by  which  they  are  brought  to  the  United  States. 
These  buildings,  while  somewhat  improved  recently,  as  stated  in  the 
last  report,  are  yet  insufficient  in  respect  to  accommodations  and  to 
security  against  the  escape  of  inmates  or  access  to  them  bv  outsiders 
who  endeavor  to  apprize  them  of  the  means  of  securing  admission,  if 
need  be  in  violation  of  law. 

In  the  jud^ent  of  the  Bureau,  it  is  essential  to  good  administration, 
as  well  as  to  numane  care  for  aliens  who  seek  admission  at  this  port, 
that  a  properly  arranged  and  secure  building  be  erected  at  San  Fmn- 
^isco  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  Bureau  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  station  at  the  port  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Here  also  the  necessity  of  providing  both  for  the  inspection  of  Chinese 
arrivals  and  other  aliens,  justified  tne  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  refer- 
red to  in  another  part  of  this  report,  buildings  suitably  altered  to  meet 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  have  been  leased,  furnished,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Chinese  inspectors  and  necessary  assistants  at  each  of  the 
border  ports:  Richford,  Vt.,  Malone,  N.  x..  Portal,  N.  Dak.,  and 
Sumas,  Wash. 

With  the  exception  of  the  building  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  which  was 
temporarily  overcrowded  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  described 
hereinafter,  these  new  Chinese  stations  have  been  found  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  secured  veiy  satisfactorily. 

As  recommended  in  the  last  annual  report,  suitable  provisions  should 
be  made  for  the  establishment  at  the  principal  ports  of  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  especially  at  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  of  buildings  to 
be  used  for  the  display  of  charts  and  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  arriving  aliens  as  to  the  advantages  offered  for  settlement  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Sucn  buildings,  while  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau,  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  open, 
under  regulations,  to  the  representatives  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories  and  the  principal  inland  transportation  lines,  and  possibly 
to  other  agencies,  thus  securing  the  cooperation  of  those  interested  in 
obtaining  labor  or  settlers,  in  tne  important  work  of  distributing  such 
arrivals  to  those  points  which  offer  the  strongest  inducements,  either 
in  the  way  of  profitable  employment  or  cheap  homes. 

ELLIS  ISLAND  STATION. 

As  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  aliens,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
present  in  full  a  report  of  the  administration  at  Ellis  Island  for  the 
past  year. 

Office  of  the  Oomhissionbr, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  IS,  1904. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  the  annual  report  conoeniing  the  Ellis 
Island  immigrant  station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904: 

INBPBCriON  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Daring  the  past  fiscal  year  there  passed  through  Ellis  Island  about  526,000  aliens. 
While  these  figures  are  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  yet  the 
work  of  inspecting  the  smaller  num]>er  of  aliens  has  been  sufi&cient  to  tax  to  the 
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utmost  the  working  capacity  of  the  Ellis  Island  force.  The  statutes  place  an  unusu- 
ally difficult  task  on  the  Immigration  Service,  because,  among  other  things,  they 
require  the  application  annually  to  thousands  of  human  beinffs  of  such  indefinite 
tests  as  those  ofpauperism  and  likelihood  of  becoming  a  public  (marge.  To  endeavor 
to  discharge  eorrectl  v  this  work  is  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  any  official. 

For  the  purpose  of  guiding  officials  in  the  application  of  these  indefinite  tests  a 
few  general  rules  have  been  formulated.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  the  amount  of  money  which  an  alien  may 
have  is  only  one  of  many  elements  to  be  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not 
he  is  a  pauper  or  a  person  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  and  that  some  aliens 
may  be  admitted  with  small  amounts,  while  others  can  not  be  admitted  even  with 
considerable  amounts.  It  is,  however,  obviously  proper  in  any  case  to  require  that 
an  alien  before  landing  be  provided  with  funds  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  care  for 
himself  until  such  time  as  be  can  find  profitable  employment.  Due  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  foregoing  in  laying  down  the  following  rules  for  inspection : 

'*  Aliens  with  small  amounts  of  money  will  be  admitted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
as  where  they  are  strong  and  intelligent  persons  with  no  one  dependent  upon  them, 
and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure  profitable  employment 
before  their  funds  are  exhausted. 

'*  While  an  alien  should  not  as  a  rule  be  allowed  to  land  without  sufficient  funds 
to  enable  him  to  provide  for  himself  until  such  time  as  he  will  be  likely  to  secure 
profitable  employment,  yet  the  really  vital  point  for  determination  in  each  case  is 
whether  or  not  he  will  in  fact  be  able  to  secure  such  employment  and  become  self- 
supporting.  The  determination  hereof  involves  a  close  inquiry  into  his  real  occupa- 
tion; his  physical  and  mental  aptitude  therefor;  the  ability  of  residents  of  the  United 
States  with  similar  occupations  to  secure  employment  at  the  time  in  question;  the 
general  conditions  of  the  labor  market,  and  other  material  matters. 

**The  mere  possession  of  money  in  ordinary  amounts  without  such  ability  to 
become  self-supporting  does  not  qualify  an  alien  to  land." 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  following  notice  sent  from  this  office 
May  23,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner-General,  to  the  owners  of  all 
vessels  carrying  immigrants  to  the  port  of  New  York  to  warn  such  owners  against 
brin»ng  here  persons  who  would  at  the  outset  be  destitute: 

''Immigrants  are  frequently  brought  to  New  York  with  small  sums  of  money 
which  are  manifestly  inadequate  for  their  support  until  the  time  when  they  are  likely 
to  obtain  profitable  employment.  This  office  will,  as  a  rule,  detain  all  such  immi- 
grants, and  if  those  who  may  appear  to  be  otherwise  qualified  be  eventually  allowed 
to  land,  this  will  occur  only  after  they  have  received  sufficient  funds  for  the  above 
purpose. 

''You  can  assist  in  reducing  materially  the  detention  of  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island 
by  giving  due  publicity  abrocui  to  the  foregoii^." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  time  can  not  be  spent  in  the  inspection  of  all  immi- 
grants at  Ellis  Island.  The  present  inspection  is  probably  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  existing  conditions  permit,  and  intolerable  crowding?  and  congestion  now  exist  in 
all  detention  quarters  on  days  when  large  numbers  arrive.  Without  the  use  of  the 
commodious  sidewalks  for  detention  purposes  the  present  standard  of  inspection 
could  not  be  maintained.  A  large  peroentace  of  those  who  arrive  will  doubtless 
always  be  found  qualified  to  land  after  a  briei  inspection,  but  as  to  a  considerable 
minority  this  is  not  the  case.  Many  falsehoods  are  told  by  immigrants  as  to  their 
occupation,  condition,  and  addresses  of  relatives  or  friends,  and  whether  or  not  they 
come  here  in  violation  of  the  contract-labor  law.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  test  by 
investigations  the  accuracy  of  many  of  these  statements  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
is  now  possible.  Such  investigations  are  made  whenever  practicable,  with  the  result 
that  the  real  facts  concerning  occupation  and  alleged  relatives  or  friends  are  often 
totally  different  from  those  sworn  to  here.  When  an  immigrant  states  that  he  is  a 
carpenter  or  joiner  it  happens  to  be  possible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  tells  the 
truth  through  the  Government  carpenters  and  joiners  employed  at  Ellis  Island,  and  in 
a  lai^  percentage  of  cases  the  information  given  is  shown  to  be  false.  This  fact 
suggests  the  desirability  of  establishing  here  means  of  determining  as  to  doubtful 
ahens  claimmg  to  be  tailors,  shoemakers,  bakers,  ete.,  wheUier  or  not  they  are  in 
fact  such,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  tests  would  result  in  many  additional  exclu- 
sions. The  office  records  relating  to  immigrants  once  landed  and  subsequently  apply- 
ing for  relief  show  numerous  instances  in  which  aliens  have  been  admitted  on  uilse 
statemente  of  facts,  the  Government  being  at  the  time  unable  to  learn  the  true  facts. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  determine  at  Ellis  Island  who  are  paupers  and  who  are  likely  to 
become  public  chaiges,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  ascertain  which  aliens  come  here  in 
violation  of  the  oontradrlabor  law.    Investigations  abroad  have  shown  that  aliens 
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are  there  coached  by  agencies  working  in  opposition  to  United  States  laws  to  state 
that  they  do  not  come  here  under  contract  to  work.  The  execution  of  the  contract- 
labor  law  will  always  be  a  difficult  task  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
evaded  through  false  testimony.  A  Federal  court  has  recently  ruled  that  the  decision 
of  a  board  of  special  inquiry  admitting  persons  who  are,  in  fact,  contract  laborers, 
though  this  fact  was  not  known,  is  nevertheless  final.  This  decision,  if  sustained, 
will  render  it  impossible  to  deport  contract  laborers  found  to  be  such  after  they  have 
entered  the  country,  though  their  admission  was  secured  on  false  testimony,  in  which 
event  an  appropriate  amendment  should  be  inserted  in  section  25,  so  that  the  decision 
of  the  board  will  no  longer  be  final  if  favorable  to  the  admission  of  the  alien;  other- 
wise sections  20  and  21  will  lose  much  of  their  present  value.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  person  most  guilty  is  the  contractor  in  this  country  who  'induces  the  emi- 
grant to  come  here  in  violation  of  law,  every  effort  is  made  to  bring  about  his  pun- 
ishment by  reporting  to  the  appropriate  United  States  attorney  for  prosecution  all 
cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  evidence  may  result  in  conviction. 
But  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  convictions  are  not  readily  secured  under 
existing  statutes,  and  the  detention  of  the  immigrant  at  Ellis  Island  as  a  witness  for 
several  months  in  inadequate  quarters  is  very  inconvenient.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  take  his  testimony  de  bene  esse  under  section  863  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Such 
evidence  does  not,  however,  have  the  same  weight  with  a  jury  as 'the  alien's  oral 
testimony  would  have. 

DSTAINED   IMMIGRANTS. 

The  work  of  investigating  and  making  proper  disposition  of  the  cases  of  detained 
immigrants  and  caring  for  such  immigrants  aurinff  detention  is  enormous,  and  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  notice  hereinbefore  referred  to  was  to  induce  the  steamship 
lines  responsible  for  the  largest  number  of  detentions  to  reduce  them  by  making 
more  careful  investigation  abroad  into  the  qualifications  of  their  immi^^rante.  These 
detentions  vary  greatly  in  the  cases  of  the  different  steamship  companies,  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  bring  a  far  more  desirable  class  of  immigrants  and  more  carefully 
inspect  those  that  they  bring  than  do  others.  Detained  immigrants  are  fed  by  the 
Government  at  an  expense  to  the  steamship  com^nies  of  30  cents  per  diem  for  each 
immigrant  Tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  average  amount  of  such 
expenses  to  the  several  companies  on  the  whole  number  of  unmigrants  carried  by 
each  between  October,  1902,  and  May,  1904.  Such  average  amounts  are  found  to 
range  from  6  cents  to  22  cents.  The  Hamburg- American,  Prince,  and  Holland- 
America  steamship  companies  are  found  to  pay  the  greatest  average  per  capita 
amount  (about  20  cents),  while  the  Scandinavian- American  and  White  Star  st^un- 
ship  companies  are  found  to  p&y  the  smallest  average  per  capita  amount  (about  6 
cents).  The  first-named  bring  immigrants  chiefiy  from  southern  and  southeastern 
Europe,  the  new  field  from  which  immigration  is  mainly  recruited,  and  the  relative 
detention  expenses  are  in  their  cases  from  three  to  four  times  greater  than  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  last-named  companies,  which  bring  immigrants  chiefly  from  sections 
of  northern  Europe.  It  lies  witnin  the  power  of  each  steamship  line  to  reduce  to 
a  very  small  amount  the  detention  expenses  of  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island,  either  by 
bringing  a  better  class  of  immigrants  or  by  inspecting  them  more  closely,  or  both.. 
Such  action  would  result  at  the  same  time  in  a  material  decrease  in  the  time  and 
work  now  expended  by  Government  officials  in  the  inspection  of  geneitdly  unde- 
sirable immigrants,  who,  when  they  come  here,  are  not  '*  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt 
entitled  to  land.'' 

DEPORTATION  OP  IMMIGRANTS  ONCE  LANDED. 

Even  with  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  it  can  not  be  hoped  to  prevent  the  entry 
into  the  country  of  all  i)ersons  who  are  *  *  likely  to  become  public  chai^ges."  Goi^tress 
had  this  fact  in  mind  when  it  enacted  that  in  certain  specific  instances  aliens  who 
within  stated  periods  are  found  "to  have  entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law"  or  "who  shall  be  found  public  charges  therein  from  causes  existing  prior  to 
landing"  shall  be  deported.  During  the  past  year  about  1,800  indigent  aliens  came 
or  were  reported  to  this  office.  This  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  aliens  in  the 
United  States  who  actually  became  indigent  during  this  period,  and  it  is  doe  largely 
to  the  failure  of  the  heads  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions  to  report  the  remainder 
that  their  cases  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Government.  The  heads  of  these  insti- 
tutions should  be  again  urged  to  rejxort  all  such  cases  promptiy.  Each  one  coming 
to  the  attention  of  this  office  was  investigated  with  care  ana  deportation  recom- 
mended wherever  possible  under  existing  laws  and  regulations.  The  fact  that  less 
than  half  of  this  number  were  deported  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  country  iB 
not  being  relieved  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  of  aliens  who  after  entry  have 
proved  to  be  undesirable. 
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Deportation  of  aliens  who  have  been  once  landed  occurs  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  company  which  brought  them,  under  section  20  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1903,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  20.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  into  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law,  or  who  shall  be  foand  a  public  chaise  therein,  from  causes  existing  prior  to 
landing,  shall  be  deported  as  hereinafter  provided  to  the  country  whence  he  came  at 
any  time  within  two  ^ears  after  arrival  at  the  expense,  including  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  inland  transportation  to  the  port  of  deportation,  of  the  persons  bringinfi;  such  alien 
into  the  United  States,  or,  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  at  the  expense  of  the  immi- 
grant fund  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  act/' 

Only  those  cases  are  now  held  to  come  within  this  section  in  which  some  physical 
disability  is  certified  by  the  surgeons  to  be  the  cause  of  the  alien  becoming  a  public 
charge.  I  do  not  find  this  limitation  in  the  law,  which  I  believe  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  a  much  broader  interpretation.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  it  all  aliens  who 
were  in  fact  at  the  time  of  admission  paupers  or  persons  likeljr  to  become  public 
chaives,  though  this  fact  may  not  have  been  detected  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
should  be  deported.  While  every  effort  is  made  to  determine  the  vital  facte  before 
admission,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  persons  belonging  to  the  excluded 
classes  can  be  detected  unerringly  in  the  relatively  short  space  of  time  allotted  for 
the  inspection  of,  say,  600,000  immigrante  in  one  year.  The  difficulty  of  the  work 
is,  as  heretofore  shown,  much  increi^ed  through  false  statemente  by  the  immigrante 
as  to  their  trade  or  occupation,  the  condition  and  addresses  of  relatives  or  friends, 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  ** assisted"  immigrante.  I  have,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend that  in  all  future  instances  in  which,  within  the  statutory  period,  aliens  have 
become  public  charges  in  the  United  States  and  the  surgeons  fail  to  certify  that  this 
is  due  to  any  physical  or  mental  defect,  an  investigation  be  made,  preferably  bv  a 
board  of  special  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  in  met 
paupers  or  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges  at  the  time  of  landing.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  immigrant  inspectors  will  reject  an  alien  of  fair  appearance  with, 
say,  $100,  who  swears  that  he  has  a  trade  at  which  he  has  in  the  past  earned  a  liv- 
ing, and  gives  the  address  of  an  alleged  relative,  and  yet  if  this  alien  was  in  fact  sent 
here  by  persons  who  wished  to  get  rid  of  him,  if  he  is  and  always  was  shiftless,  has 
no  trade  or  relative,  and  the  $100  is  his  only  capital,  he  is  almost  certein  within  a 
short  time  to  become  a  public  charae,  and  he  would  not  have  been  admitted  had  the 
facte  been  known.  Cases  in  which  some  or  all  of  these  facte  exist  are  constently 
coming  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  Such  persons  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies  bringing  them.  If,  to  accomplish 
thisj  it  be  necessary  to  amend  the  larw,  then  I  recommend  that  this  be  done  at  the 
earbest  practicable  moment.  I  will  go  a  step  further.  The  number  of  aliens  receiv- 
ing public  aid  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau's  recent  investigation  of 
the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  country,  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  under  which  aliens  who,  within  one  year,  become  paui>erB  or  public 
char^  may  be  deported  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  causes  existed  prior  to 
landing. 

ALIEN   SEAHBN. 

Alien  seamen  are  not  subject  to  inspection  when  they  land  with  the  intention  of 
reshipping  on  an  outward-bound  vessel  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  The 
extreme  difficulty  of  applying  any  such  rule  is  obvious,  and  it  furnishes  a  means  by 
which  aliens  may  come  to  the  United  States  on  the  ship's  articles,  and,  by  deserting, 
^iter  the  country  without  inspection.  Many  of  the  steamship  companies  fail  to 
report  such  desertions  promptly  or  at  all,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  arrest  the 
deserters.  I  regret  to  say  tnat  some  unscrupulous  steamship  officers,  not  requiring 
the  services  of  seamen  for  the  return  voyage,  connive  at  their  desertion.  Becently 
evidence  was  obtained  whereby  an  officer  of  a  steamer  was  convicted  of  violating 
section  8  of  the  act  of  1903,  in  landing  a  sailor  at  the  pier  at  Brooklyn  who  had  paid 
his  passage  in  part  and  was  also  on  the  ship's  articles  to  work  for  the  remainder. 
Criminal  proceedings  were  at  once  instituted  and  a  conviction  secured.  At  the  trial 
the  alien  testified  that,  when  he  embarked  at  Constantinople,  he  had  a  distinct 
understanding  with  the  officers  of  the  vessel  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  land  in 
Brooklyn  and  be  considered  a  deserter. 

ESCAPES   FBOH   VESSELS. 

From  time  to  time  a  steamship  company  omite  to  bring  to  Ellis  Island  an  immi- 
grant for  inspection.  In  such  instances  it  is  required  to  stete  why  it  failed  to  do  so, 
and  if  the  explanation  is  unsatisfactory,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  Government's 
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only  recourse  is  to  caase  criminal  proceedings  to  be  institated  under  the  following 
section  of  the  immigration  law: 

''Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners,  officers,  and  agents  of  anv  vessel 
bringing  an  alien  to  the  United  States,  to  adoj>t  due  precavtums  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  any  such  alien  from  such  vessel  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  that  designated 
by  the  immigration  officers.     *    *    *  " 

Notwithstanding  the  difficult  task  of  showing  that  the  owners  failed  in  such 
instances  to  take  due  precautions,  yet  several  successful  prosecutions  have  occurred, 
and  the  masters  of  vessels  have  been  fined  for  not  producing  aliens  at  Ellis  Island. 
I  fail  to  see  why  the  owners  of  vessels  should  be  required  only  to  ''adopt  due  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  landing,  etc.''  They  should  be  required  in  positive  terms 
"to  prevent  the  landing,  etc.''  I  recommend  that  this  section  be  amended  to  lesd 
substantially  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners,  affents,  and  consignees  of  any 
vessels  bringing  aliens  to  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  landing  of  an^  alien  from 
such  vessel  at  anv  time  or  place  other  than  that  designated  by  the  immigration  offi- 
cers, and  for  each  and  every  violation  hereof  such  owners,  agents,  and  consignees 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by 
a  fine  for  each  alien  who  shall  land  in  violation  hereof  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  l)oth  such  tine  and  imprisonment;  and  every  such  alien  so  landea 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  and  shall  be  deported,  as 
provided  by  law." 

FINES. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  this  office  has  rec^ommended  that  the  Secretary  impose, 
pursuant  to  section  9  of  the  immigration  law,  fines  aggre^ting  over  $^^,000  u{X)n  the 
several  steamship  companies  which  have  from  time  to  time  brought  here  aliens  suf- 
fering from  loatnsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases,  and  the  Government  has 
actually  collected  this  amount  from  the  st^mship  companies.  Trachoma,  tuljercu- 
loeis,  and  favus  are  the  diseases  with  which  such  aliens  were  in  most  instances  afflicted. 

BUILDINGS,  (GROUNDS,  AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Ellis  Island  plant  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  public  business  requiring  attention  at  this  immigrant  station  has 
been  pointed  out  in  each  of  mv  last  two  ann'Ual  reports.  Excepting  in  relation  t« 
the  extension  of  the  main  building,  Ck)ngress  has  been  very  generous  in  its  appro- 
priations, and  many  necessary  extensions  and  improvements  nave  been  introduced. 
Contracts  of  this  character  aggregating  over  fifty  in  number  have  been  let  and  exe- 
cuted during  the  past  year,  and  a  new  steel  ferryboat  of  the  latest  type  has  been  built 
and  is  now  performing  regular  service.  No  reasonable  effort  is  spared  to  mitioate 
the  necessarily  unpleasant  features  incident  to  the  detention  of  immijpants.  Tneir 
quarters  are  constantly  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  frequently  repainted.  At  an 
exf)ense  of  nearly  $4,000  a  sanitary  and  attractive  immigrants'  dining  room  has  been 
installed  at  a  point  formerlv  used  for  detention  purposes,  such  dining  room  being 
tiled  to  a  height  of  5  feet  and  having  a  terr^zzo  floor,  all  of  the  best  quality.  During 
warm  weather  detained  immigrants  are  kept  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  a  por- 
tion of  them  on  the  westerly  roof  garden  fitted  with  awnings  and  benches,  and 
another  portion  of  the  broad  granolithic  sidewalks  on  the  norUierly  side  of  the  build- 
ing where  thev  can  move  about  in  the  shade.  At  the  Commissioner-General's  sug- 
gestion special  provision  has  been  made  for  the  amusement  of  detained  children  by 
converting  a  portion  of  the  roof  garden  into  a  playground,  where  they  may  enjoy 
fresh  air  and  various  kinds  of  amusements.  Four  extensive  lawns,  surrounded  by 
privet  hedges,  now  give  the  island  and  attractive  appearance. 

I  urge  again  that  both  wings  of  the  main  building  be  extended  northerly  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  provide  additional  quarters  for  detention  purposes,  for  the  medical 
examination,  for  the  use  of  board  of  special  inquiry,  for  witnesses  awaiting  their  turn 
to  appear  before  these  boards,  and  for  general  clerical  purposes.  The  facilities  for 
transacting  public  business  at  Ellis  Island  should  be  adequate  in  every  particular. 
The  immigration  service  is  self-supporting  and  any  necessary  additional  revenue  can 
be  readilv  obtained  by  increasing  the  hefi3  tax  on  immigrants  from  the  small  sum  of 
$2  to  such  other  amount  as  may  oe  necessary.  The  only  opposition  to  such  increase 
would  be  based  upon  reasons  with  which  the  Government  is  not  concerned. 
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NATURALIZATION   FRAUDS. 

Recent  experiences  at  this  office  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  naturalization  frauds 
are  perpetrated  both  by  residents  of  this  country  and  x)erBon8  abroad  to  an  extent 
that  is  appal  line,  and  until  Congress  enacts  proper  laws  on  this  subject  most  of  the 
instances  of  such  frauds  are  bound  to  ^  uncietected  and  unpunished.  The  task  of 
detecting  them  is  enormous.  Naturalization  certificates  are  issued  to-day  in  such 
different  forms  as  may  best  suit  the  various  courts  in  each  State  which  are  authorized 
to  issue  them.  The  lack  of  uniformity  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  any  but 
an  expert  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  fraudulent.  Their  issue  is  sur- 
rounded bv  none  of  the  precautions  which  are  taken  in  respect  of  the  issue  of  many 
papers  of  iar  less  value.  It  is  not  the  immediate  business  of  this  office  to  detect 
naturalization  frauds,  and  yet,  as  an  incident  to  its  other  work  it  has  within  a  very 
recent  period  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  cases  of  nearly 
100  persons  who  have  been  thereafter  convicted  in  New  York  City  alone  of  the  crime 
of  possessing  fraudulent  certificates  of  naturalization  and  served  sentences  in  Ludlow 
Street  jail.  The  situation  is  one  which  calls  loudly  for  relief,  unless  the  people  are 
willing  that  the  miserable  business  of  manufacturing  hoeaB  citizens  shall  contmue  to 
thrive.  The  subject  is  national  in  character  and  should  be  regulated  and  controlled 
by  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  most  thorough  and  stringent  manner. 

UNDESIRABLE  IMMIGRATION. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  undesirable  immimtion  lie  on  the  surface.  One  of  them  is 
the  continued  violation  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which  prohibits 
transportation  companies  directly  or  indirectly  to  encourage  immigration  except  by 
ordinary  commercial  letters  or  oral  representations  *'  stating  the  sailing  of  their  ves- 
sels and  the  terms  and  facilities  for  transportation  therein.''^  The  fact  is  that  certain 
portions  of  Europe  are  being  scoured  for  immigrants  by  persons  who  receive  com- 
missions upon  all  tickets  sold  through  their  efrorts.  Whoever  drafted  this  section 
had  a  very  clear  conception  of  one  of  the  worst  evils  incident  to  present  immigration, 
namely,  the  artificial  stimulation  thereof  by  interests  operating  in  disregard  of  the 
welfare  and  even  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  important  section  should  be 
amplified  and  reenacted  with  such  severe  penalties  for  its  violation  as  will  make  it 
susceptible  of  ready  enforcement. 

Another  reason  why  so  many  undesirable  immigrants  are  coming  here  is  that  a 
considerable  portion  are  of  the  assisted  class.  As  a  rule,  that  man  will  be  the  better 
immigrant  who  comes  of  his  own  initiative  and  with  his  own  money.  Much  has 
already  been  written  oii  the  evils  of  assisted  immigration.  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  excellent  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Mayo-Smith's  book  on  immigration: 

**  During  recent  years  emigration  of  paupers  and  poor  people  from  £urope  has  been 
assisted  in  various  ways:  By  poor-law  authorities;  by  charitable  societies  and  per- 
sons; by  remittances  and  prepaid  tickets  from  relatives  and  friends  in  this  country; 
and  b^  steamship  agents  and  brokers  who  have  made  it  a  business  to  induce  people 
to  emigrate  and  have  advanced  money  to  them  or  paid  their  passages  and  collected 
the  sum  after  their  arrival.  When  we  take  all  tnese  together  we  shall  see  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  immigration  is  stimulated  in  various  ways. 

"There IS  another  form  of  encouraging  emigration  from  the  other  side  of  the  water 
which,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  ranked  under  the  head  of 
'assisted,'  while  in  other  phases  it  reveals  the  most  demoralizing  influence,  deserv- 
ing the  severest  condemnation  and  the  strictest  measures  of  repression.  I  refer  to 
the  assistance  sent  back  from  this  country  by  emigrants  and  persons  already  here. 
This  assistance  takes  on  one  of  two  forms,  either  of  remittances  of  money  to  friends 
and  relatives  at  home  in  order  to  enable  them  to  come,  or  of  prepnid  tickets.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  steady  stream  of  money  going  from  this  country,  to  be  used  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  persons  here." 

A  very  large  percenta^  of  the  present  immigration  is  of  the  assisted  class.  I 
believe  that  assisted  immigration  should  be  prohibited,  subject  to  reasonable  excep- 
tions in  cases  of  very  close  and  otherwise  eligible  relatives,  such  as  fathers,  mothers, 
children,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  responsible  aliens  who  have  already  resided  here  a 
sufficient  length  of  time. 

We  are  receiving  too  many  immigrants  whose  physical  condition  is  poor.  The 
law  now  excludes  idiots,  insane  persons,  epileptics,  and  those  suffering  from  a  loath- 
some or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease.  To  exclude  aliens  suffering  from  other 
physical  or  mental  ailments  it  is  generally  necessary  to  show  that  they  are  likely  to 
Decome  public  changes,  and  yet  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  oh  this  ground 
all  peiBons  whoee  physical  condition  is  poor.    I  think  that  in  ail  instances  in  which 
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the  (Jnited  States  Marine-HoBpital  snij^ne  who  conduct  the  medical  examinations 
at  the  immigrant  stations  certify  in  wnting  that  the  physical  condition  of  an  immi- 
grant, dependent  for  support  upon  his  own  physical  exertions,  is  below  a  certain 
standard  to  be  designated  bv  them  by  some  appropriate  term,  whether  this  be  **low 
vitality,"  "poor  physique,  **^  or  some  other  similar  expression,  or  that  he  is  "senile," 
such  immigrant  snould  be  excluded,  subject  to  certam  reasonable  exceptions  of  the 
character  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  considering  the  proposed  illiteracy  test  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  illiter- 
acy does  not  of  itself  necessarily  render  an  immigrant  undesirable,  yet  the  statistics 
show  that  much  of  the  immigration  which  is  undesirable  on  other  grounds  consists 
of  persons  who  are  illiterate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  percenti^  of 
illiteracy  amongst  the  north  Italians  is  only  13,  yet  it  is  as  high  as  48  among  the  south 
Italians.  We  are  receiving  nearly  six  times  as  many  south  Italians  as  we  are  north 
Italians,  and  yet  the  latter  are  far  more  desirable  immigrants  than  the  former. 

One  member  of  a  laree  family  from  eastern  Europe,  composed  of  a  fi&ther,  mother, 
and  six  children  all  under  10  years  of  age,  with  hardly  any  money,  and  bound  for 
the  tenement  district  of  New  York  City,  was  recently  asked  at  Ellis  Island  how  he 
intended  to  provide  a  competent  subsistence  for  his  utmily  if  allowed  to  land.  He 
answered;  "  What  do  I  care  for  a  big  house  if  I  can  get  one  room  to  sleep  in.  That 
is  all  we  want;  that  is  the  way  we  did  in  Russia." 

This  particular  family  was  excluded.  But  we  are  receiving  many  other  families  of 
a  similar  character  bound  for  the  tenement  districts  of  our  large  cities,  and  with  aspira- 
tions as  narrow  as  those  above  described,  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  under 
existing  law;  for  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  likely  to  become  public 
charges  from  the  fact  that  they  will  eo  to  an  overcrowded  tenement  district  and 
occupv  inadequate  quarters.  It  is  full  time,  however,  for  us  to  appreciate  the  ^t 
that  the  settlers  who  made  the  country  great  belonged  to  a  totally  aitferent  class  of 
people  from  those  described  and  came  here  with  loftier  views  of  their  prospective 
future,  and  that  a  desire  to  emigrate  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  initia- 
tive, thrift,  or  courage. 

This  rapid  filling  up  of  the  country  with  foreign  elements,  representing  often  the 
poorest  classes  in  tneir  own  homes  and  differing  in  blood  and  customs  mm  those 
constituting  the  backbone  of  the  United  States,  is  sure  to  be  at  the  expense  of  national 
character.  It  is  sheer  folly  for  a  country  with  a  population  of  80,000,000  to  increase 
deliberately  the  difficulty  of  solving  its  already  great  social  and  economic  problems, 
and  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  its  educational  and  charitable  institutions  by  continuing 
to  admit  elements  of  the  character  described.  Aliens  have  no  inherent  right  to  come 
here,  and  only  those  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  whose  presence  will  be  of  real  bene- 
fit to  the  countrv;  and,  laving  aside  all  sentimental  considerations,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  this  about  before  further  mischief  shall  have  been  done. 
Respectfully, 

William  Wiluams,  Commissioner. 

The  Com.missioneb-Genbral  of  Immigration, 

Washington^  D.  C. 


New  York  Harbor, 
EUis  Idandy  August  31  ^  1904^ 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane 
30,  1904: 

There  were  inspected  upon  arrival  535,579  steerage  passengers  (aliens)  and  98,232 
cabin  passengers  (aliens),  making  the  total  number  of  aliens  inspected  ^33,811. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two  arriving  aliens  were  certified  for  physical  or 
mental  defects,  including  dangerous  contagious  or  loathsome  diseases,  chronic  in 
character,  insanity,  epilepsy,  idiocy,  mental  weakness,  and  diseases  affecting  ability 
to  earn  a  living. 

In  addition  to  the  certified  cases  proper  17,422  arriving  aliens  having  minor  defects 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  immigration  ofiicers. 

Five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  aliens,  including  436  applying  for  relief 
after  landing,  were  admitted  to  hospitals  for  care  and  treatment,  as  follows:  Immi- 
grant hospital,  Ellis  Island,  miscellaneous  diseaj^s  and  injuries,  3,953;  Long  Island 
College  (contract)  Hospital,  miscellaneous  diseases  and  injuries,  570;  city  health 
dex)artment  (contract)  hospitals,  acute  contagious  diseases,  fi32. 
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The  decrease  in  immigration  at  this  station  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904, 
BS  compareti  with  the  year  immediately  preceding  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


ClaasmcHtion.  190S.  1904 


Steerage  passengerK 605,341        535,679 

Cabin  pafisengers 84,047  98,232 

ToUl 689,388        633,811 


I  may  add,  however,  that,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  aliens  as  above  reported, 
21,692  steerage  and  91,715  cabin  passengers  arrived  and,  after  primary  inspection, 
proved  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thus  making  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers inspected  upon  arrival,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  747,218. 

The  proportion  of  aliens  certified  on  account  of  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
diseases  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  vear,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  rejected  at  Naples,  or  at  least  advised,  by  tne  United  States  medical  officer 
on  dutv  at  that  port,  not  to  embark;  and  the  efforts  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
steamship  companies  at  other  foreign  ports  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  aliens 
suffering  from  such  diseases.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  majority  of  the&e  cases  did 
not  come  b^  way  of  Naples. 

The  facilities  provided  by  the  commissioner,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  for  a  double 
line  of  medical  inspection  at  Ellis  Island,  have  been  maintained  during  the  year,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  number  of  aliens  suffering  from  excludable  disease,  espe- 
cially trachoma,  might  have  been  overlooked,  but  for  the  double  line  referred  to, 
and  the  time  afforded  thereby  for  more  careful  examination  especially  the  turning  of 
all  eyelids  and  for  the  most  {krt  during  the  hours  of  daylight. 

Other  important  facilities,  for  which  there  is  still  a  crying  need,  are  laijger  and 
more  suitable  rooms  for  special  medical  examination  of  aliens  turned  aside  from 
the  line. 

All  the  space  of  the  office  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  medical  officers  and  clerical 
force  should  be  added  to  the  rooms  for  special  examinations,  and  other  accessible  and 
suitable  office  rooms  should  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  medical  officers  and  clerks. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  problem  at  present,  and 
until  such  time  as  additional  space  can  be  made  available  by  enlarging  the  building 
and  rearranging  the  plan  so  that  all  the  line  work  in  connection  with  the  mediciu 
examination  of  aliens  can  be  performed  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  contract  with  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  was  continued  during  the 
year,  also  the  contract  with  the  city  health  department,  and  the  same  unsatisfiu^ry 
arrangement  will  be  necessary  during  the  current  year  and  until  the  proposed  exten- 
sion and  additions  to  the  general  hospital  on  Ellis  Island  and  the  new  island  near 
Ellis  Island,  for  the  erection  thereon  of  suitable  hospital  buildings  for  the  care  of 
aliens  suffering  from  acute  contagious  diseases,  shall  have  been  constructed. 

A  summary  and  detailed  reports  of  hospital  transactions,  race,  and  sex  of  aliens 
admitted  to  hospital  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1904,  race  of  aliens  deported 
on  medical  certificates,  nativity  and  race  of  aliens  certified  for  trachoma,  nativity 
and  sex  of  aliens  admitted  to  hospital,  race  of  immigrants  deported  within  one^ear 
after  landing,  work  of  medical  examiners,  clerical  work,  balance  sheet,  disposition 
of  cases  certified,  including  cases  pending  from  previous  year,  and  medical  and  sur- 
gical report  of  diseases  and  injuries  treat^  in  hospitals,  are  herewith  transmitted. 

In  presenting  this  report  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of  commending  the  efficiency 
of  the  official  staff  of  this  office  and  acknowledging  the  courtesies  of  the  commis- 
sioner and  other  officials  of  the  Immigration  Service  at  this  station. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Xjbo.  W.  Stoner, 
Surgeon^  Public  Health  and  Afarine-JIospital  Service^  in  cfuirge. 

The  CoMMiasiOKEB  of  Immigration, 

Ellis  Idand,  New  York, 
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Summary  op  Hospital  Transactions,  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

Number  of  patients  in  hoepital  at  Ix^inning  of  year 486 

Patients  admitted  to  hospital  during  year 5, 156 

Total  treated  (men,  2.755;  women,  1,341;  male  children,  778;  female  children,  717) 5,591 

Births  (male,  7;  female,  8) : 10 

Deaths  (men,  30;  women^  10;  male  children,  80;  female  children,  31 ) 101 

Pay  patien ts  treated  d unng  year 6, 259 

Free  patients  treated  during  year 382 

Days  treatment  for  pay  patients 64, 662 

Days  treatment  for  free  patients 5, 008 

Total  days  treatment  for  hospital  cases 59, 670 

Average  daily  attendance  in  nospltal 163 

Patients  in  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  year 158 

Detailed  Report  op  Hospital  Transactions. 
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Uavk  and  Sex  of  Immigrants  Admitted  to  Hospital  during  Fiscal  Year  bndhvg 

June  30,  1904. 


Race. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

African 

1 

6 

15 

22 

Alhan  ian 

2 
4 

10 

2 

Armenian 

17 
27 
13 

58 

6 
23 

8 
16 

4 
U 

31 

Bohemian 

71 

Bulgarian 

16 

Croatian 

Cuhan 

11 
1 

7 

92 

1 

Dalmatian 

13 
15 

8 

34 

20 

28 

229 

83 

352 

46 

759 

109 

4 
85 
76 

1 

6 
213 

3 

8 

9 
47 
75 
11 

2 
86 

8 
63 

8 
14 

1 

17 
24 

2 
5 

15 

Dutch 

East  Indian 

6 

4 

SO 

8 

English 

15 
26 
20 

150 
3 

209 
34 

269 
20 

5 

15 

10 

95 

6 

159 

4 

162 

10 

10 

11 

15 

112 

2 

124 

8 

188 

24 

64 

FinniHh 

French 

72 
€8 

German 

586 

Greek 

94 

Hebre  w 

844 

Irish 

87 

Italian  (south ) 

1.328 

Italian  (north ) 

163 

Jaiianose 

4 

Li  thuanian 

55 
61 

24 
22 

21 

16 

185 

Magyar 

175 

Mexican 

1 

Montenegrian 

6 

Polish 

137 

70 

66 

486 

Portuguese 

3 

Roumanian 

2 
3 

25 

49 
6 
2 

39 
1 

33 

10 

Russian 

1 
7 

26 
5 
2 

19 

3 

5 

19 

5 

16 

Ruthenian 

84 

Scandinavian 

169 

Scotch 

27 

Servian 

6 

Slovak 

20 

164 

Spanish 

9 

Svrian 

15 

29 

140 

Transvl  vanian 

}S, 

Turkish 

14 

Welsh 

i 

4 

1 

2 

West  Indian 

4 

25 

All  other  races ^ 

2 

27 

Total 

2,r,68 

1,226 

697  !           664 

1 

5, 155 

1 
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Race  ok  Immigrants  Deported  on  Medical  Certificates. 


Race. 

• 

Hen. 

Women. 

Children. 
Male.      Female. 

Total. 

African 

1 
4 

1 

Armenian 

9 
1 
9 
4 
27 
1 
3 
3 
4 
7 
7 

10 

66 

44 

168 

11 

339 

28 

41 

31 

1 

123 

4 

6 

24 

20 

4 

36 
7 
26 
18 
2 
4 
1 

13 

South  American 

1 

Bohemian 

5 

1 

15 

Bulgarian - 

4 

Croatian 

2 

29 

Cuban  

1 

Dalmatian 

3 

Dutch 

1 

4 

EaHt  Indian 

4 

English 

1 
13 

1 
15 

1 

36 
IS 
32 

4 
19 
10 

8 

Finnish 

20 

French 

11 

German 

2 

6 

88 

Greek 

45 

Hebrew 

11 

4 

219 

Irish 

24 

Italian  (south ) 

6 

1 
1 

8 
1 
2 

385 

34 

Lithuanian 

68 

Montenecrrln 

41 

I 

1 

35 

4 

5 

167 

Roumanian 

4 

6 

Ruthenian 

S 
4 

1 
1 

2 
2 

30 

27 

Scotch 

4 

5 

41 

Spanish 

1 
1 
1 

8 

9 

3 

39 

Turkish 

19 

1 

1 

3 

West  Indian 

5 

1 

1 " 

1,088 

216 

80 

34 

1.368 

Nativity  and  Race  op  Immigrants  Certified  for  Tr.\choma  di'rino  Year  ending 

June  30,  1904. 


Nativity. 
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08 

>5 
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6    18 

1 

1 
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? 

32 

1 

22 
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1 
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1         1 

, 

\ 
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la 
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1 

1 1 

Greece 

i 
I 

1 

Italy 1.... 

159  ,      26 

.1 

v.'.v.yw. 

Norway . .-. • ■ 

1 

Portugal 

1 

1 
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15 
65 

Russia 

::::  : :: :: 

18 

27 

74 

Spain 

' 

1 

Sweden  

! 

1 

Switzerland ' 

1 

1 

1 

Turkey  in  Europe 

t 

1 

,,..,,             1 

United  Kingdom 

8 

1 

Turkey  in  Asia i  16 

7 

1 

Other  Asia 

West  Indies .-- 

South  America 

Africa 

■•■■•■*■•««    ■■■•••    .••••-    ■••■■• 

.... 

1 

18 

1 

^  ^ 
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16 

6 

18 

55 

24 
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8 
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27 

74 

22 
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Nativitv  and  Racb  of  Imiorasts  ('ertified  fob  Trachoma  dubing  Ykar  bnoino 
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Race  op  Immigrants  Dbpobted  Within  One  Year  After  Landing. 


Race. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Bohemian ; 

2 
2 
7 
1 
8 

19 
2 

16 
4 

SO 
1 
7 
4 
2 
2 

S 

5 

Croatian 

2 

En^l  ish 

8 

1 
2 
6 

10 

Finnish 

2 

French 

5 

Grerman 

26 

Greelc 

2 

Hebrew 

2 

1 
5 

18 

Irish 

5 

Italian,  eouth 

35 

Italian ,  north 

1 

Maaryar 

1 
2 
1 
2 

8 

P^h 

6 

Ruthenian 

3 

Bcan^liniLvifLn  . . , ,  ...     .  a ..........  a . 

4 

Scotch 

1 
5 

1 

1 

Slovak 

■«•«■•>••• 

b 

Syrian 

1 

West  Indian 

1 

1 

Total 

109                SO 

139 

WORK    OP  THE   MEDICAL   EXAMINERS. 

Steerage  pasflengers  inspected  upon  arrival a  667, 271 

Cabin  passengers  inspected  upon  arrival ., b  189, 947 

Sent  to  hospital  upon  arrival 4, 733 

Sent  to  hospital  after  landing 422 

Total  sent  to  hospital 5, 166 

Certifled  on  account  of  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases  or  other  physical 

causes  (steerage) 4, 635 

Recorded  (minor  defects^ 17, 062 

Cabin  passengers  eertiflea 167  , 

Cabin  pasHengers  recorded  (minor  defei'ts) •. 360 

Landed  cases: 

Remaining  at  beginning  of  year,  pending  final  disposition 14 

Applied  for  relief  during  the  year 750 

Total  to  account  for 764 

Disposition  of  landed  eases: 

Certifled  for  deportation  but  not  placed  in  hospital 57 

Examined  and  found  to  be  no  case  for  medical  division 271 

Relieved  in  hospital  and  discharged 314 

Relieved  in  hospital,  certifled  and  discharged 108 

Remaining  at  end  of  year,  pending  final  disposition 14 

CLERICAL   WORK. 

Permits  and  admission  record  cards  sent  to  hospitals  and  filed  in  office  upon  admission  of 

patients 10, 310 

Notices  to  steamship  companies  upon  admisislon  of  patients 5, 166 

Notices  to  relatives  or  friends  upon  admieeion  of  patients 1, 606 

Certifl<>Ates  rendered  in  oa.se8  of  immigrants: 

Upon  arrival 4,802 

After  landing 167 

Records  made  of  minor  defects  of  arriving  immigrants 17, 062 

Receipts  given  patients  for  money  and  valuables  held  for  safekeeping  (In  amount  968.227) 1, 973 

Daily  reports  of  hospital  transactions  rendered  to  the  commissioner  of  immigration  and  chiefs 

of  divisions 1,460 

Weekly  reports  of  immigrants  detained  in  hospital 52 

Reports  of  immigrants  placed  in  hospital  from  each  ship 660 

Reports  of  diseases  and  injuries  occurring  among  immigrants  during  the  voyage  received  and 

flled 899 

Vouchers  (amounting  to  1118,831.35)  received,  examined,  and  forwarded  for  payment 537 

Checks  received  and  forwarded 495 

Letters  and  telegrams  and  notices  received 1, 006 

Letters  and  telegrams  sent 1, 153 


a  Of  this  number  21,692  proved  to  be  United  States  citizens. 
b  Of  this  number  91,715  proved  to  be  United  States  citizens. 
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Balance  Shkbt. 


To  the  health  department  for  care 
and  maintenance  of  immigrant 
patients 125,656.00 

To  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital 
for  care  and  maintenance  of  immi- 
grant patients 15,019.50 

To  burials  (contagious,  9986;  nonconta- 
gious, S616) 1, 602. 00 

To  transportation  (con tig^iouH, 91,132.50; 
noncontagious.  81  .'20n) 2, 837. 00 

To  salary  of  pharniaolst,  mentengers, 
and  attendants,  Unite<l  Suites  Immi- 
gration Ser\'ice,  in  immigrant  hos- 
pital     11.010.42 

To  salary  of  attendant,  Public  Healtn 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  in  im- 
migrant hospital 1, 419. 47 

To  Rubnistance  supplies  for  immigrant 
hospital 12,889.97 

To  miscellaneous  supplies  for  immi- 
grant hospital  (drugs,  furniture, 
clothing,  etc.) 7,726.07 

To  salary  of  offlceni,  clerk,  and  attend- 
ants of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  on  medical  inspec- 
tion duty 35,976.79 

To  commutation  for  quarters  of  officers. 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service 4,080.81 

Tocar  fares 64.82 

To  extra  meals 1,060.00 

118,881.85 


By  bills  rendered  steamship  companies 
for  care  and  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation of  immigrant  patients,  and 
burial  of  deceased,  for  contract  and 
immigrant  hospitals 968,542.80 

By  bills  rendered  individuals  for  care 
and  maintenance  of  patients  in  Im- 
migrant hospital 455. 60 

By  expense  of  maintaining  medical  in- 
spection service,  including  salaries  of 
all  officerSjClerk,  and  attendants  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospi- 
tal Service  on  duty  in  connection 
with  the  medical  inspection  of  im- 
migrants      41,171.92 

By  articles  of  hospital  furniture,  surg- 
ical instruments,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  of  equipment  purchased  dur- 
ing the  year  and  on  hand 2,747.71 


To  balance 5,918.82 

118.881.35 


Note.— Against  the  balance  (deficit)  there  were  5,008  days'  treatment  in  hospital  furnished  t4> 
landed  immigrants  (free  case.s). 

iTispoHiTioN  OF  Cases  Certified  durino  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1904, 

INCLUDING   CaBEH   PeNDING   FROM   PREVIOUS   FiSCAL   YeAB. 


Disease  or  condition. 


CerU- 
fled. 


Trachoma 

Tubercle  of  lung. 

Insanity 

Idiocy 

Epilepsy 

Syphiiis 


Favus 

Weak-mindedness 

Imbecile 

Aphasia 

Nervous  weakness 

Hysteria 

Hydrocephalus 

Acute  alcoholism 

Gonorrhea 

Extensive  chancroids. 

Poor  physique 

Goitre 


Valvular  disea.se  of  heart 

Fatty  heart 

Irregular  action  of  heart 

Disordered  action  of  heart 

Hypertrophv  of  heart 

Aneurism  of  subclavian  artery 

(.*ardiac  irregularity , 

Debility 

Senile  debility 

Asthma 

Chronic  bronchitis 

Beginning  paralysis 

I-'aralysis 

Paralysis  of  side 

Partial  paralysis 

Paralysis  of  arm 

Paralysis  of  hand , 

Paralysis  of  should«'r , 

Paralysis  of  leg , 


3 
16 


787 

12 

24 

IS 

5 

7 

27 

18 

2 

1 

8 

I 

5 

1 

8 

2 

146 

19 

140 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1,215 

1 

.3 
8 
3 
2 
3 
14 
3 
2 
28 


1 
Total. 

De- 
ported. 

Landed. 

Re- 
main- 
ing. 

825 

756 

51 

18 

12 

10 

2 

24 

22 

1 

1 

18 
5 

12 
8 

1 

1 

1 

7 

28 
18 

7 

28 

6 

12 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 
5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

8 

150 

3 
2 

58 

1 

91 

1 

19 

1 

18 

140 

60 

78 

2 

1 

1 

6 

8 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

13 

4 

7 

2 

1,281 

20 

1,201 

10 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

•  ..••..a 

2 

1 

1 

3 

8 

14 

1 

13 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

29 

3 

26 
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Disposition  op  Cases  Certified  during  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
INCLUDING  Cases  Pending  from  Previous  Fiscal  Year — Continued. 


Disease  or  condition. 


penis. 


Paralysis  of  lower  extremities 

Hemiplegia 

Infantile  paralysis 

Parapl^ia 

Paralysis  a^itann 

Paraplegia,  ataxic 

Facial  paralysis 

Spastic  paralysis 

Paraplegia,  spastic 

Paralytic  tremor 

Hydrocele 

Varicocele 

Defeneration  of  muscles 

Ulceration  and  chronic  oedema  of 

Abdominal  tumor 

Tumor  of  the  uterus 

Tubercle  glands  of  neck 

Tubercle  of  kneejoint 

Emphysema  of  lungs 

Suppuration  of  kneejoint 

Suppuration  of  lymph  glands  of  neck 

Perostitis,  chronic 

Synovitis  of  knee 

Varicose  veins  of  leg 

Aneemia 

Ascites 

Bright's  diaea.se 

Empyema 

Impediment  of  speech 

Defective  speech  and  hearing 

Deafness „ 

Dumb 


Deaf  and  dumb 

Physically  undeveloped 

Rickets 

Kyphosis 

Anterior  poliomyelitis 

Curvature  of  spine 

Spastic  sclerosis 

Degeneration  of  spinal  cord.. 

Hip-j  lint  disease 

Eczema 

Defective  vision 

Cataracts 

Chronic  conjunctivitis 

Blepharitis  marginalis 

Keratitis 

Corneal  opacity 

Blindness 

Injury  to  hand 

Loss  of  ear 

Loss  of  arm 

Loss  of  fingers 

Loss  of  hand 

Loss  of  arm  and  leg 

Loss  of  foot 

Loss  of  leg 

Deformity  of  face 

Deformity  of  arm 

Deformity  of  fingers 

Deformity  of  both  hands 

Deformity  of  elbow 

Deformity  of  spine 

Sprain  of  wrist 

Ankylosis  of  .shoulder 

Ankylosis  of  elbow 

Ankylosis  of  wrist 

Ankylosis  of  thigh 

Ankylosis  of  knee 

Ankylosis  of  hip 

Atrophy  of  arm 

Atrophy  of  leg 

Elepnantiasis  left  leg 

Dislocation  of  elbow 

Dislocation  of  shoulder 

Dislocation  of  knee 

Dislocation  of  hip 

Dislocation  of  both  hip  joints. 

Deformity  of  chest 

Deformity  of  back 


Re- 
main- 
log. 


1 
1 


2 
1 


Certi- 
fied. 


4 
7 

19 
5 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
6 


2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

28 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 

16 
4 

19 
1 
2 
4 
1 
126 
1 
4 
9 
3 

61 

89 

21 
1 
8 

18 
7 
8 
1 

11 

18 
8 
1 
8 

87 
4 
8 
1 
6 
2 

18 
1 
1 

12 
1 
1 

84 
7 
8 

12 
1 
1 
1 
1 

69 
7 
1 
4 


Total. 


5 
7 

19 
6 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

28 
1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

16 
4 

19 
1 
2 
4 
1 
127 
1 
4 

10 
3 

62 

40 

21 
1 
3 

18 
7 
8 
1 

11 

IS 
8 
1 
3 

37 
4 
8 
1 
6 
2 

19 
1 
1 

12 
1 
1 

36 
8 
8 

12 
1 
1 
1 
1 

69 
7 
1 
4 


De- 
ported. 


1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
9 


11 
4 
6 


2 

4 


2 

1 
1 


8 

1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
1 


Landed. 


6 
7 

19 
6 
8 


Re- 
main- 
ing. 


1 

1 


4 
1 


1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 

26 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 

16 
4 

19 
1 
2 
4 


118 

1 

1 

8 

8 

50 

36 

16 

1 

3 

18 

7 

1 

1 

9 

9 

8 

1 

8 

34 

8 

6 


18 


33 


9 


1 
62 
7 
1 
1 


1 

i 
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Di£*po8[TioN  OP  Cases  Certified  during  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
INCLUDING  Cases  Pending  from  Previous  Fiscal  Year — Continued. 


Dii^ease  or  condition. 

Re- 
main- 
ing. 

Certi- 
fied. 

Total. 

De- 
ported. 

1 

Landed. 

Re- 
main- 
ing. 

1 
Deformitv  of  law ■ 

2 

49 
6 
6 
4 

27 
8 

16 
2 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 

24 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

48 
1 

84 
4 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

26 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

J 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

15 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1,201 
3 
1 
I 

2 

50 
6 
6 
4 

27 
8 

15 
2 
8 
2 
8 
1 
1 

24 
2 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

43 
1 

86 
4 
2 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

26 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1,284 
8 
1 
1 

ii* 

6* 

i* 

3" 

2' 

1 

........ 

1 
1 

i* 

1 

1 

5' 

8" 



i" 

1 

2 

88 
6 
6 
4 

22 
8 

14 
2 
8 
2 
8 
1 
1 

20 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

Deformity  of  harfd ;          1 

Deformity  of  hio ' 

Deformity  of  knee 

Deformity  both  leifs 1 

Deformitv  and  nhortnesH  of  lee' ' 

Deformity  of  lear ' 

Deformity  of  f (X)t ' 

Deformity  both  feet 

Short  leg 

Enlanred  glands  of  neck 

InflRinmfttion  of  ^«ir  ,.,,..,,,. ,  - , .- .. 

Inflammation  right  tibia 

Inflammation  gall  bladder 

Inflammation  glands  of  neck 

1 

Inflammation  middle  ear.  chronic 

Chronic  inflammation  soft  parts  of  nose 

Chronic  inflammation  of  liver ' 

Chronic  Inflammation  spinal  chord 

Chronic  inflammation  giands  of  neck ' 

Inflammation  tendon  sneaths  of  arm 

Inflammation  of  bin  joint 

Ozffina 

2 
4 
1 

1 
8 

Chronic  disease  bones  of  foot 

Chronic  ulcers  of  leiw .• 

*      ' 

Chronic  malaria 

1 

Malarial  cachexia 

Chron  ic  suDDiiratioii  irlandj<  of-  neck 

Old  bum  oi  nand  ana  scaln 

1 
2 
1 
2 

37 
1 

88 
4 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Tumor  of  face 

........ 

Tumor  of  Jaw 

Tumor  of  neck 

Lamune^ 

1 

Knock-k  nees 

Clubfoot 

2 

Club  feet 

Pott's  fracture  ankle  joint 

Pott's  disease 

Fracture  of  femur 

Fracture  of  arm 

Fracture  of  patella 

Fracture  of  humerus 

Abscess  tear  duct 

Abscess  hand  and  wrist i 

1 

Abscess  shoulder  Joint 

7 

"""2 

i' 

1 
1 

i* 

*'"*2i6' 

i 
1 

19 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Abscess  parotid  glands 

Psoriasis 

Lupus 

Cancer  of  chin , 

Ulcers  of  face  (rodent) ■ 

Polypi  of  nose 

TortH'Ollia 

Injury  to  muscles  of  leg 

Chronic  disease  of  bone  of  jaw 

Chronic  disease  of  skin 

Chronic  enlanrement  of  tonsils 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Chronic  discjaseof  liver 

Conarestion  of  liver 

Enlarged  spleen 

Cleft  palate 

14 
4 
3 

I 
1 
997 
8 
1 
1 

Arthritis  deformans 

Piles 

1 

Weak  abdominal  ring 

Hernia 

S3 

21 

Dwarf 

Marasmus 

Albinism 

Total 

114 

4,802 

4,916 

1,868 

8,478 

70 
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Mbuical  and  SuBdicAL  Rbfort  of  DiHBASKS  AND  Injubibh  Tkeatkd  bv  Umitbd 
Statbs  Immhiration  Sbrvice  (Mbdical  Division),  Port  ov  Nbw  Yosk,  N.  Y., 
Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1904, 


Whooping  congh 

Diph&erlA !'."!"!  '1. !!! '.! 

CerebRHQtlnal  (ever 

Simple  con  tinned  fever . . . 

Enteric  fever 

Dysentery 

ifaUrikl  lever,  in 
Malarial  tever,  re 
Erysipelas .. 


BepUciemla 

Tubercle  of  lung 

Tubercle  genenu-mlllary.. 


Tubercle  of  knee  joint. . . 
Tubercle  of  ankle  Jr'- 
Byphilte,  primonr .. 


^hlllH,  I 


Diabetes  mellltuii . . 
Premature  birth... 
Debility 


Degeneration  of  spinal  cord 

Ataxic  fwraplegla 

InBammatlon  of  membranee,  brain , 

Paralysis  of  ninar  nerve 

Paraplegia 

Benupl^a 

Paralysis  aglta  nil 

Epilepsy 

Vertigo 

Neuralgia,  Intercffitat^....... 

Neuralgia,  faolal 

Hysteria 

Aphasia. . . 


Nervous  weakness. . . 


i 
1 

'S 

i 

1 

12 

1 

i 

6 

J 

2 

1 

1 

■■■■"■    ! 

12 

;     1 

1 

1?1      .? 

* 

1 

is     » 

1 



\ 

* 

2 

I 

'\ 

« 

' 
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Medical  and  Suroical  Rkpobt  of  Dimbahisb  and  Injuries  Treated  by  Ukitrd 

States  Immigration  Service,  etc. — Continued. 


Ckjnjunctlvitis: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Purulent 

Phlvctenular 

Follicular 

Granular 

Keratitis 

Ulcer  of  cornea . . 

Opacity  cornea... 

Scleritis 

Iritis 


bpn 


45 

25 

5 


I* 


18 
116 


Degeneration  of  optic  nerve 

Abscess,  lachrymal  sac 

Blepharitis  marginalia 

Stye. 


Inflammation  of  middle  ear 

Chronic 

Suppurative 

Inflanunation  of  fK>ft  parts  of  n(M<e 

Inflammation  of  frontal  sinuses,  suppurative 

Pericarditis,  chronic 

Endocarditis 

Valvular  disease  of  heart,  mitral 

Degeneration  of  heart,  fibrous 

Hypertrophy  of  heart 

Scyncope  

DLwrdered  action  of  heart 

Degeneration  of  arteries 

Phlebitivs 

Varix 


Inflammation  of  larynx 

Inflammation  of  larynx,  chronic 

Bronchitls: 

Acute 

Chron  ic 

Pulmonary  apoplexy 

Pneumonia: 

Lobu  lar 

Lobar 

Broncho-pneumonia 

Emphysema 

Pleurisy: 

Acute 

Chronic 

With  effusion 

Empyema 

Inflammation  of  mouth 

Ulceration  of  mouth 

Inflammation  of  dental  periosteum 

Abscess  of  dental  periosteum 

Inflammation  of  tongue 

Sore  throat , 

Sore  throat,  chronic 

Inflammation  of  tonsils: 

Acute , 

Chronic 

Follicular 

Suppurative 

Inflammation  of  glands,  parotid 

Abficess  of  glands,  parotid 

Inflammation  of  pharynx,  acute 

Ulceration  of  pharynx  and  larynx,  chronio 
Inflammation  of  stomach: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Ulceration  of  stomach,  perforated 

Indigestion 

Effects  of  seasickness 

Inflammation  of  intestines: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Colitis 

EnteritiB 


6 
1 


2 
1 


1 
1 


746 
439 
160 
5 
101 
738 
7 

12 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
21 
9 
6 
3 
16 
4 
1 
1 
1 

16 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 

44 

20 
1 

1 

90 
26 

1 

18 
8 
1 
4 
8 
3 
9 
4 
1 
4 


790 

464 

165 

5 

119 

854 

7 

14 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

21 

9 

6 

3 

16 
4 
1 
1 
1 
16 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 

45 

20 

1 

1 
96 
27 

1 

15 
4 
1 
5 
8 
8 
9 
4 
1 
4 


1 

3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

27 

28 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

40 

41 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

k 

o 

% 


773 
2 

143 
3 

58 
22 


1 
2 
8 
3 


4 

2 


^ 

c 

0) 

% 

•a 

> 

2 

ning 
f  yea 

£ 

P, 

B 

m 

•50 

*» 

•g 

B 

B 

o 

•E? 

0 

'A 

o 

at; 

15 

t 
'          2 

442 

20 

2 

60 


4 
4 


19 
1 
2 


42 


1 

84 
12 


18 


1 
1 
'8 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 


3 
1 


1  . 
I  '. 

3  . 
12 
1 


.t. 


8 


3 


26 
1 
2 
1 


8 
2 


1 
2 


1 
1 


18 


2 
2 

27 

.... 


2 
1 
1 


18 


1 

812 
3 


2 

1 


1 
8 


13 


1 
2 


1 

i" 


1 
1 


2 

i 


20 


11 
18 


1 
2 


1  I 


3 

"i 


10 
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1 
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Mbdical  and  Surgical  Report  op  Diseasbs  and  Injuries  Treated  by  United 

States  Immigration  Service,  etc. — Continued. 


Remaining    from 
previous  year. 

Admitted  to  hospi- 
tal during  year. 

1 

o 

Improved. 

■8 

Died. 

Remaining  at  end 
of  year. 

Contusion  of— Continued. 

Neck 

1 

i* 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 

i' 

4 

I 
1 

2 
2 
2 

4 
•    5 

5 

1 

1 

704 

ao 

278 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

2 
1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
4 
7 
1 

5 
1 
1 
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SO 

S26 

1 
1 
1 



1 

i' 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2" 

2 

2 

1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
1 

1 

Chest 

I 

1          > 

Contusion  of  shoulder 

1          1 

Wound  of— 

Abdomen,  lacerated 1 

1 
1 

1              1 

Peritoneum 

Scrotum,  Incised 

1 

Contusion  of— 

Hand 

2 

1 

Finger 

1               1 

Sorain  of  wrist 

1 

1 

Wound  of— 

Hand.  Incised 

,  : !: 

Hand,  contused 

1 

Finsrer.  lacerated 

1                         ' 

Thumb,  contused 

1 

; 

Thumb,  lacerated 

Fracture  of— 

Clavicle ^.... 

1              1 

Humerus 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Ulna 

1 

Arms,  both  bones 

Radius ...x. ,--......... 

1 

Radii,  both  arms 

Fourth  flnsrer 

1 

Contusion  of— 

Knee 

1 

■*:::' r  *:* 

Feet 

1 
2 

; 

Sprain  of  ankle 

2 

1 

1 

wound  of  knee,  lacerated 

Fracture  of— 

Femur 

8 

1 

Tibia 

...... 

" 

1 

Metacarpus 

'""726' 
1 
825 

1 

Accompanying 

47 

I 

26 

1 
1 

Infancy 

*  "28'.::::: 

Observation 

48 

Total 

436 

.M55 

5,591 

8,280 

887 

1.165       101  !      1R8 

21301—05- 


Geo.  W.  Stoner, 
Surgeon,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  in  Charge. 
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APPEALS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Below  is  ^iren  a  tabulated  statemeut  of  the  number  and  final  dis- 
posal of  appeals  taken  from  the  boards  of  special  inquiry  to  the  Depart- 
ment. As  will  be  seen,  these  appeals  were  all ,  virtually,  from  aliens 
who  have  been  denied  admission,  although  the  law  permits  appeals 
from  dissenting  members  of  the  board  in  cases  where  a  contrary  con- 
clusion has  been  reached. 


Port. 

Appeabi 
sustained. 

Appeals 
dlnnissed. 

drawn. 

Total. 

New  York 

862 

95 

6 

33 

330 

209 

37 

35 

2 

35 

4 

3 

4 

1 
! 

692 

Boffton 

PhiliidelpliJa 

Baltimore 

San  Frandflco 



................... 

301 

42 

68 

2 

M  on  trcnl 

9 

10 

2 

al 

4.S 

Heattle 

14 

Portland,  OrcK 

5 

El  Paao 

4 

Eatrle  Pai« 

1 

1 

Mobile 



1 

1 

Total 

617 

660  , 

1 

1.178 

o  Death. 

As  is  shown  elsewhere  herein,  treating  of  the  subject  of  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  officers  at  the  ports  in  Chinese  cases,  the  Bureau  has 
regretfully  to  refer  to  the  misuse  of  our  courts  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  administrative  mandates. 

Although  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  Congress  conferring 
exclusive  authority  upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
determine  the  admissibility  of  any  alien  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  every  pretext  conceivable  to 
the  fertile  ingenuity  of  attorneys  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
destroying  that  executive  authority.  Confronted  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  right  of  applying  aliens  to  a  speedy  determination  of  their  cases 
and  the  unimportant  but  noisy  charges  of  the  lesser  attorneys  that  the 
continued  detention  of  the  aliens  amounts  to  a  violation  of  law,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  also  unimportant  but  none  the  less  vociferous 
charges  of  the  same  grade  of  attorne3's  that  their  clients  were  deported 
without  being  allowed  time  to  present  their  evidence,  a  rule  was 
adopted  requiring  a  notice  of  appeal  from  the  advei-se  decision  of 
boards  of  special  inquiry  to  be  talken  promptl}',  and  the  appeal  itself 
with  accompanying  eviaence  to  be  forwaraed  within  thirty-six  hours 
thereafter  to  the  Department.  To  make  this  rule  sufficiently^  elastic 
to  cover  exceptional  crises  requiring  from  their  nature  more  time,  suf- 
ficient additional  time  is  permissible  by  the  chief  officer  at  the  port^ 
but  no  appeal  is  to  be  allowed  after  an  alien  has  been  removed  from 
the  station  for  deportation  upon  a  final  judgment  either  of  a  board  or 
of  the  Department.  Of  late  resort  has  been  had  to  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  case  of  aliens  whose  cases  have  been  pending  for  weeks 
and  who  have  finally,  after  appeal  to  the  Department,  been  ordered  to 
be  deported.  The  claim  is  made  in  such  instances,  notwithstanding  the 
long  inaction,  that  the  case  should  be  reheard  on  alleged  new  evidence, 
ana  that  therefore  execution  of  the  order  should  be  stayed.  In  other 
words,  that  promptness  of  action  which  the  law  intended  by  commit- 
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ting  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  admissibility  of  aliens  to 
executive  officers  is  defeated  by  those  dilatory  and  specious  tactics,  at 
times  resorted  to  in  the  courts,  which  in  the  popular  mind  have  done 
so  much  to  destrov  faith  in  the  judicial  administration  of  justice. 

The  writ  in  suet  cases  has  been  granted,  apparently  without  hesita- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  the  regulations  as  applied,  constituted  a 
denial  of  "due  process  of  law."  Thus  occurs  another  instance  in  which 
an  alien  who  has  never  effected  a  lawful  landing  on  our  shores  success- 
fully invokes  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  a  mandate  made  in  strict  conformity  with  law  by  another 
branch  of  the  Government,  not  to  deprive  him  of  any  vested  legal 
right,  but  to  prevent  him  from  forcing  an  entrance  to  a  country  which, 
as  the  case  stands  when  presented  to  the  courts,  has  excluaed  him. 
The  other  instance  referred  to  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  this  report 
which  treats  of  Chinese  appeals. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  recommended  that  Congress  enact 
appropriate  legislation  on  the  subject  of  appeals  that  will,  if  such  a 
policy  is  to  be  successfully  maintained,  prevent  delays  and  consequent 
embarrassments  in  dealing  promptly  with  arriving  aliens,  as  well  as 
preserve  the  authority  of  executive  decisions  which  is  endangered  by 
resort  to  the  courts  in  the  manner  described. 

A  statement  follows  from  which  may  be  seen  the  instances  at  the 
Ellis  Island  port  in  which  judicial  intervention  has  been  sought  and 
obtained  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  mandates  of  the  Department 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894,  which  excludes 
the  courts  from  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  admissibility  of  aliens. 

List  op  Habeas  Corpus  PRocBBDiNtis  Against  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
AT  the  Port  of  New  York  for  thbi  Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

JULY,  1903. 

Malichewska,  Anna  and  Karel.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court,  Anna  ordered 
deported  as  liable  to  become  a  public  charge,  and  Karel  as  afflicted  with  a  danger- 
ous contagious  disease.     Writ  aismissed. 

Janelli,  Domenico.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court.  Alien  rejected  as  likely  to 
become  a  public  chaise.     Proceedine  was  discontinued  on  consent. 

Oharalambis,  Ix)ntos.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court.  Alien  a  Greek  currant 
expert  and  expert  acK;ountant,  rejected  as  a  contract  laborer.  Although  this  pro- 
ceeding^ was  commenced  prior  to  June  30,  1903,  the  order  was  entered  July  13, 
1904,  dismissing  the  writ  and  paroling  the  alien  in  custody  of  his  counsel  pending 
an  appeal  taken  by  the  alien  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  tnis  pro- 
ceeding was  litigated  the  question  whether  contract  laborers  are  excluded  under 
the  immigration  act  of  March  3,  1903,  and  whether  an  expert  accountant  belongs 
to  a  recognized  learned  profession  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  said  act,  apd 
also  various  questions  in  connection  with  the  treaty  with  Greece  under  which  this 
alien  claimed  the  right  to  enter  the  United  States.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is 
published  in  124  F^.  Rep.,  637.  From  the  order  dismissing  the  writ  the  alien 
appealed  to  the  Unite^l  States  Supreme  Court.  The  record  has  been  printed  and 
the  argument  of  the  appeal  set  down  for  the  October  term. 

Ellis,  Thomas.  An  expert  accountant.  The  case  was  ar^ed  with  the  Charalambis 
case,  involved  practically  the  same  questions  and  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  man- 
ner— i.  e.,  the  writ  was  dismissed  and  alien  paroled  in  the  custody  of  his  counsel 
pending  the  decision  of  the  appeal  now  l)efore  the  Supreme  Court.  The  opinion 
of  the  circuit  court  is  published  in  124  Fed.  Rep.,  637. 

AUGUST,  mn. 

Lewin,  Chaje,  and  her  four  minor  children.  Case  in  United  States  district  court 
before  Judge  Holt.  Aliens  excluded  as  liable  to  become  public  charges.  Question 
litigated  was  the  constitutionality  of  section  25  of  act  of  March  3,  1903,  making 
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decisions  of  the  board  final.  The  writ  was  dismissed  and  aliens  remanded  to  the 
custody  of  commissioner  of  immigration. 
Micalone,  Pasqua,  and  Fondecchia,  Carmine.  Case  in  United  States  district  court. 
Micalone  rejected  because  of  trachoma  and  Fondecchia  as  likel>[  to  become  a  pub- 
lic charge.  Before  argument  both  were  admitted  by  board  as  citixens,  the  husband 
and  father  having  presented  citizenship  jiapers.     Proceeding  discontinued. 

SEPTEMBER,  1903. 

Salamone,  Gui8ep{)e.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court,  eastern  district  of  New 
York.  Alien  rejected  because  of  trachoma.  Before  ai^gument  alien  married  a  citi- 
zen by  civil  contract  executed  before  a  notary  public.  Writ  sustained  and  alien 
discharged. 

OCTOBER,  1903. 

Reff,  Mile.  Case  in  United  States  district  court.  Alien  rejected  because  of  trachoma. 
Question  litigated  was  whether  the  fact  that  her  husband  having  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  and  having  taken  out  his  first  paoers  entitle  him 
to  bring  his  wife  into  the  United  States.  The  writ  dismissed  ana  alien  remanded 
to  the  custody  of  commissioner. 

Zajkowska,  Catharine.  Case  in  United  States  district  court.  Alien  rejected  becau^ie 
of  trachoma.     Relator's  attomev  consented  to  dismissal  of  writ. 

Rizzo,  Girolamo.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court.  Alien  excluded  as  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge.  Writ  dismissed  and  alien  remanded  to  custody  of  com- 
missioner. 

Turner,  John.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court.  Question  litigated  was  the  con- 
stitutionality of  section  2  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  excluding  anarchists  from 
admission  into  the  United  States.  Alien  expelled  under  warrant  of  Secretary  as 
an  anarchist.  Writ  dismissed  and  alien  reman<led  to  custody  of  commissioner. 
Opinion  of  circuit  court  reported  in  126  Fed.  Rep.,  253.  Subsequently  affirmed  by 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Zarcone,  Vincenza  and  (iiuovanna.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court  Giuovanna 
rejected  l^ecause  of  trachoma  and  Vincenza  deported  as  an  accompanying  alien 
whose  protection  was  required  by  said  Giuovanna.  In  May,  1903,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  relation  to  these  aliens  was  dismissed  and  the  aliens  remande<l  to  the 
custo<ly  of  commissioner.  The  aliens  then  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  {)ending  the  hearing  of  the  appeal  that  alien  afflicted  with  trachoma 
was  cured,  and  their  father  thereupon  took  out  a  second  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
This  second  writ  was  sustained  and  the  aliens  dischaiged.  Under  instructions  an 
appeal  was  taken  by  the  commissioner,  but  for  good  reasons  both  appeals  were 
subsequently  abandoned. 

NOVEMBER.  1908. 

Boyajian,  Ohannes  and  Misak.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court.  Alien's  arrested 
under  Secretary's  warrant  on  the  ground  that  they  were  found  in  the  Uniteti  States 
in  violation  of  law  in  that  they  entered  surreptitiously  an<l  at  the  time  were  afflicted 
with  trachoma.    Writ  dismissed  and  aliens  remanded  to  custody  of  commissioner. 

JANUARY.  1904. 

Russomanno,  Raffaele.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court  Alien  arrrested  under 
Secretary's  warrant  upon  the  ground  that  he  came  into  the  United  States  con- 
trary to  the  ])rohil)ition  of  the  immigration  act  of  March  3,  1891.  The  alien,  as 
appears  by  the  warrant,  arrived  Decern  lier  2,  1902.  Because  his  deportation  was 
sought  under  the  said  act  of  1891,  and  the  year  after  arrival  having  expired,  the 
writ  was  sustained  and  the  alien  discharge<l.    Opinion  reported  in  128  Fed.  Kep. ,  528. 

MAY,  1904. 

Cacioppo,  Gaspare.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court.  Alien  rejected  liecause  of 
trachoma.  Writ  dismissed  and  alien  remanded  to  the  custody  of  commissioner. 
In  this  case  the  alien  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry  to 
the  Secretary,  but  his  appeal  was  not  entertained.  The  decision  sustained  the 
provision  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  that  the  action  of  the  l)oard 
nased  on  the  certificate  of  the  examining  surgeon  is  final  as  to  the  rejection  of  any 
alien  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease. 
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JUNE.  1904. 

Di  Stefano,  Angela,  Di  Giiiseppei  Rachele,  and  Barbatto,  Maria  Carmela.  Case  in 
United  States  circuit  court.  Angela  and  Rachele  rejected  because  of  trachoma  and 
Maria  as  liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  In  this  case  (the  husband  of  Rachele 
having  taken  out  his  first  citizenship  papers  claimed  under  section  37  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1903)  it  was  found  necessary  that  she  should  be  detained  until  it  had 
been  determined  whether  the  disorder  would  be  easily  curable.  The  writ  was 
dismissed  and  the  aliens  remanded,  Judge  Lacombe  holding  that  the  official  sur- 
geon had  not  certified  that  the  disease  was  contracted  on  shipboard  and  that  such 
a  certificate  was  necessary  to  bring  the  case  within  the  provisions  of  section  37. 
This  was  the  first  decision  obtained  here  on  this  question. 

Pearson,  Peter,  Pearson,  Enoch,  and  Wakefield,  John.  Case  in  United  States  circuit 
court.  Aliens  arrested  under  Secretary's  warrant  as  contract  laborers.  Question 
litigated  was  whether  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  board  of  special  inquiry 
admitting  these  aliens  was  final  and  conclusive  upon  their  right  to  land.  Court  held 
that  the  decision  of  the  board  was  conclusive  admitting  these  aliens  upon  their 
entry  in  the  United  States.  Writ  sustained.  Appeal  taken  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  and  aliens  released  under  bonds.  This  appeal  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  will  probably  be 
argued  in  October. 

C*ariale,  Cosimo.  Case  in  United  States  district  court.  Alien  rejected  as  liable  to 
}:>ecome  a  public  charge.  Question  litigated  was  the  constitutionality  of  law 
making  the  board's  decision  final  and  whether  court  could  order  rehearing.  Court 
held  that  rehearing  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  board.  Writ  dismissed  and  alien 
remanded. 

Zito,  Felice.  Case  in  United  States  circuit  court.  Alien  rejected  as  a  contract 
laborer.     Writ  dismissed  and  alien  remanded  to  custody  of  commissionar. 


INVESTIGATIONS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proviso  to  section  22  of  the  last  immigration 
act,  approved  March  3,  1903,  certain  investigations  have  been  made  in 
foreign  countries  bearing  on  the  conditions  which  attend  the  migra- 
tion of  aliens  to  the  United  States.  A  report  of  one  such  investiga- 
tion by  Inspector  Marcus  Braunwasgiven  last  year  in  full.  Quotations 
are  included  herein,  in  preceding  pa^es,  from  a  similar  report  by  the 
same  officer.  In  addition  to  the  mvestigations  conducted  bv  Mr. 
Braun,  another  officer  of  the  Bureau  has  been  occupied  in  Europe 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  and  is  still  en^ged  upon  work  of 
a  simuar  nature.  As  indicating  the  scope  of  this  work  the  accom- 
panying preliminary  report  by  tne  last-mentioned  officer  is  given: 

London,  England,  June  SOj  1904. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  prelim- 
inary report  upon  work  accomplished  and  now  in  hand  for  the  Bureau.  Details  of 
many  matters  herein  referred  to  have  been  fully  covered  in  numerous  letters,  in  the 
course  of  which  reports  liave  also  been  made  upon  specific  matters  referred  to  me  for 
investigation,  but  which  possessed  value  for  this  report  only  as  they  confirm  state- 
ments herein  made.  As  these  previous  letters  and  reports  are  on  file  in  your  office, 
I  have  not  encumbered  this  coiqmunication  with  them,  it  being  my  intention  in 
writing  the  same  to  confine  it  to  the  most  important  features  of  the  emigrant  service 
abroad.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  investigation  of  these  matters  is  far  from  com- 
plete, it  is  impossible  to  do  more  at  this  time,  in  discussing  some  of  the  points 
involved,  than  to  indicate  what  promise  to  be  the  results. 

It  has  been  predicted  that  there  would  soon  come  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
immigration  into  the  United  States  through  exhaustion  of  supplv.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  absohitely  no  foundation  for  such  a  belief,  or  any  hope  of  such  a  turn 
of  affairs  for  many  years  to  come.  Two  influences  are  responsible  for  fluctuations  in 
the  movement — one  of  these  is  the  condition  of  business  in  the  United  States,  mean- 
ing the  degree  of  opportunity  offered  for  employment — and  the  other  the  existence 
of  a  more  or  less  temporary  condition  of  affairs  responsible  for  an  unusual  exodus 
from  one  or  more  localities  in  Europe.  To  illustrate  this,  the  demand  for  labor  upon 
the  subway  in  New  York  City  was  responsible  for  an  unusually  large  movement  of 
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Italians  to  that  point  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1902-3.  A  climax  in  the  political  and 
economic  disturbances  in  the  Jewish  Pale  in  Russia  was  responsible  for  the  unusual 
exodus  from  that  quarter  during  the  same  year.  To  illustrate  further,  it  is  known 
that  emigrants  returning  from  the  United  States  are  bringing  back  word  that  this  is 
not  a  particularly  good  year  to  go  to  the  United  States,  but  that  next  year  will  be 
very  much  better.  The  result  of  this  influence  has  been  to  cause  a  number  of  the 
more  intelligent  Europeans  contemplating  emigration  to  postpone  their  departure. 

Barring  such  fluctuation  as  may  be  caused  by  influences  similar  to  tihose  cited 
above,  no  other  reason  exists  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  movement  other  than  might 
be  brought  about  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  raising  the  standara  of 
admission  and  extending  the  application  of  the  prohibited  classifications  even  beyond 
the  point  to  which  they  are  now  in  force.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  attention 
here  to  the  marked  chang|e  for  the  worse  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
the  emigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years,  for  no  one  is  better 
informed  in  this  matter  than  yourself.  The  change  is  due  to  the  increased  ibicilities 
afforded  by  the  transportation  companies,  and  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  emigrants 
is  now  drawn  from  a  section  of  Europe  where  the  emigrating  classes  are  inferior  to 
those  sections  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  movement  came  heretofore.  The  percent- 
age of  deficients  and  undesirables  who  attempt  the  journey  is  greater  now  than  ever 
before,  and  the  average  emigrant  of  to-day  is  sadly  lacking  in  that  courage,  intelli- 
gence, and  initiative  which  characterized  the  European  people  who  settled  in  the 
Western  States  in  the  eighties.  Unless  the  position  be  taken  that  all  immigration  of 
aliens  to  the  United  States  is  undesirable,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  all  of  those 
now  crossing  the  Atlantic  are  objectionable.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  safe 
to  sa^  that  a  majority  of  the  aliens  even  now  seeking  a  home  in  America  are  wor- 
thy, mdustrious,  and  law-abiding  people,  fully  competent  after  a  few  years'  residence 
in  the  Unite<l  States  to  take  their  part  in  the  civil  life  of  the  country  and  perform 
the  duties  of  citizenship  intelligently.  So  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  an 
open  door  for  this  class  of  people,  a  lar^  number  of  those  now  entering  could  not  be 
improved  upon.  Many  of  them  are  relatives  by  marriage  or  kin  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them,  and  undertake  the  long  and  arduous  journey  with  the  laudable 
ambition  of  creating  a  permanent  home  in  the  new  land. 

Unfortunately,  however,  a  large  percentage  of  undesirables  necessarily  are  mingled 
with  the  desirablen,  and  the  difficulties  of  discriminating  between  the  two  cliisses 
appear  at  times  almost  insuperable.  Two  grave  dangers  threaten  the  people  of  the 
iJnited  States  from  the  present  emigration  movement  The  first  of  these,  and  the 
one  more  immediate  in  its  possible  effects,  is  the  danger  of  diseases  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  the  mass^'S  of  the  people  in  many  European  countries,  but  which  are  as  yet 
comparatively  unknown  in  the  United  Staters.  Of  this  I  will  speak  more  at  length 
in  another  paragraph.  The  second  grave  danger  referred  to  is  the  dumping  by  Euro- 
pean countries  of  their  paupers  and  dependents  upon  the  American  people.  That 
this  danger  is  tangible  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  depoitations  are  for 
the  reason  that  the  i)er8<)na  involved  are  likely  to  become  public  charges.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  Bureau  showing  the  amount  of  money  possessed  by  each  immigrant 
when  he  lands  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  have  sufiScient 
fneans  on  their  arrival  to  guarantee  self-support  until  able  to  create  an  income. 
Whether  pos8e*«e(l  of  resources  in  the  shape  of  relatives  and  friends  or  not,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  ignorant  foreigner  must  possess  unusual  energy  and  persistence  or  else 
be  blessed  with  unusual  good  fortune  to  avoid  a  condition  immediately  snbeequent 
to  his  arrival  where  he  is  likely  to  need  public  or  private  charity.  But  for  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Bureau  in  deporting  a  number  of  persons  whose  puflsages  to  the 
United  States  were  paid  bv  charitably  inclined  people,  relief  organizations,  or  even 
by  official  tKxiies  having  charge  of  the  poor,  there  would  have  been  a  general  move- 
ment throughout  Europe  to  ship  all  native  paupers  to  the  United  States  as  the  easiest 
way  in  which  to  relieve  the  communities  on  which  they  now  constitute  a  burden. 
Such  a  movement  actually  obtained  some  headwav  in  England  with  the  opening  of 
the  recent  rate 'war  between  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines,  and  during  the  interval 
between  the  first  sale  of  tickets  at  reduced  rates  and  the  action  of  the  American 
authorities  in  deporting  such  assisted  persons. 

As  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  rate  war  among  the  transportation  interests  doing 
the  trans-Atlantic  business,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  is  still  in  progress.  Such  a  cheapening  of  rates  undoubtedly  has  a  vicious 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  emigrant  movement.  Among  the  poorer  classes  of 
Europe,  what  would  seem  an  exceedingly  small  sum  of  money  to  an  American  is 
comparatively  a  fortune,  for  in  some  localities  a  day  laborer  supporting  himself  and 
family  could  not  lay  by  enough  in  a  lifetime  to  pay  the  regular  steamship  rate  from 
a  European  ]X)rt  to  New  York.    In  direct  proportion  aa  the  rate  is  ledacedy  the 
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number  of  people  is  increased  who  can  buy  tickets.  As  the  rate  war  has  been  con- 
fined to  Englisn  ports,  the  effect  has  been  most  noticeable  in  that  country.  Such 
cut-rate  passengers  as  have  been  shipped  from  French  ports  have  been  sent  from 
English  competitive  territory  to  be  taken  on  board  at  the  continental  ports  of 
embarkation.  The  rate  war  has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  emigration,  ostensibly 
British  in  character.  A  large  part  of  this  consists  of  aliens  who  have  previously 
come  from  Europe  to  England  and  have  been  waiting  the  opportunitjr  to  depart  for 
the  United  States,  or  who  have  been  inspired  to  make  the  journey  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  rates  brought  the  undertaking  within  their  power.  The  full  steerage  rates 
have  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  from  the  German  ports,  hence  the  vast 
movement  from  central  and  northern  Europe  which  seeks  an  outlet  there  has  not 
been  given  any  stimulus  b^  decreased  fares.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  German 
emigration  laws  prohibit  indirect  emigration,  a  large  number  of  trans-German 
passengers  would  have  gone  to  England  to  take  advantage  of  the  cut  rate  from 
English  ports.  Every  emigrant  who  gives  his  destination  as  England  is  carefully 
examinea  by  the  German  authorities  as  to  the  {>08sibility  of  his  proceeding  to  the 
United  States  from  the  first-named  point.  He  is  not  even  given  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt,  but  if  suspected  of  such  an  intention  is  refused  transportation  to  England.  A 
number  have  made  their  way  to  Rotterdam,  and  from  that  place  have  proceeded  to 
England.  A  number  have  also  gone  through  the  Russian  port  of  Libau  to  England, 
and  from  there  to  the  United  States.    The  suspicions  of  the  German  authorities  are 

fenerallv  well  founded,  for  there  is  comparatively  little  genuine  emigration  to 
England  as  the  final  point  of  destination;  and  where  transportation  to  England  is 
flatly  refused,  the  emigrant  usually  frankly  admits  his  purpose  of  going  to  the  United 
States,  and  pays  the  full  rate  for  a  ticket  thereto. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  minor  points  the  cheapness  of  transportation  to 
the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  rate  war  has  not  been  entirely  bad.  For 
instance,  it  has  resulted  in  an  exodus  of  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  from  Great 
Britain,  which  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  people  of  that  country.  These  classes  of 
emigrants  ^o  to  the  United  States  with  the  avowed  intention  of  following  their  regu- 
lar occupations,  which  are  certainly  not  overcrowded  in  America.  The  rate  war  is 
also  responsible,  in  connection  with  the  armed  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan,  for 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Russians  emigrating  to 
America.  Large  numbers  of  young  men  from  Russia,  between  18  and  30  years  of 
age,  leave  the  German  ports  on  every  vessel  departing  for  the  United  States.  Once 
free  from  Russian  soil  they  frankly  admit  that  the  purpose  of  their  emigration  is  to 
escape  military  service  in  the  Far  East;  and  while  their  motives  for  crossing  the 
ocean  are  not  especially  commendable  or  patriotic,  their  physical  characteristics 
render  them  unobjectionable,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  as  immigrants.  The 
Russian  law  forbids  these  men  leaving  their  country,  but  there  is  apparently  a  well- 
organized  business  conducted  by  a  number  of  enterprising  individuals  in  smuggling 
these  men  across  the  Russian  frontier  for  a  consideration  said  to  amount  to  about 
$10  for  eat!h  person.  A  number  of  these  emigrants  have  personally  related  their 
experiences  to  me,  telling  most  interesting  stories  of  forced  marches  at  night 
through  almost  impenetrable  forests,  under  the  guidance  of  the  men  who  were  paid 
to  get  them  out  of  the  country.  They  suffer  no  inconsiderable  hardship  in  under- 
taking this  journey,  and  run  a  constant  risk  of  being  caught  and  sent  to  prison  for 
several  years. 

Speaking  of  the  steamship  rate  war  in  a  general  way,  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single 
official,  either  of  the  steamship  companies  or  of  the  governments  concerned  in  emi- 
gration matters,  who  did  not  greatly  deplore  the  consequences  thereof.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  bad  influence,  and  the  possible  evil  effects  of  cheap  rates  for 
emigrant  traffic  are  recognized  in  the  Italian  emigration  law,  which  forbids  the  sale 
of  an  emigrant  ticket  for  less  than  a  certain  sum.  A  principle,  as  well  as  a  commer- 
cial fact,  underlies  the  controversy. 

The  number  of  deportations  from  the  United  States  for  violations  of  the  alien 
contract-labor  law,  I  am  confident  do  not  represent  the  entire  number  of  immigrants 
who  arrive  at  American  ports  with  definite  knowledge  as  to  where  they  are  U)  find 
employment.  This  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  handle,  however,  as  any  man 
with  sufficient  intelligence  to  make  a  contract  in  advance,  or  for  his  services  to  be 
especially  desirable,  can,  under  instructions  from  his  future  employer  or  representa- 
tive, conceal  all  evidence  of  any  agreement.  I  doubt  whether  many  aliens  go  to  the 
United  States  with  definite  legal  or  binding  contracts  for  employment.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  great  many  do  go  knowing  where  they  are  going  to  work,  and  assured  of 
employment  through  some  friend  or  relative  in  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of 
the  alien  contract-labor  law  are  thoroughly  understood  by  the  agents  of  the  steam- 
ship compooies  and  all  officials  having  to  do  with  emigration  to  the  Uniteil  States. 
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In  England,  the  board  of  emigration  warns  all  intending  emigrants  of  the  exiaienoe 
of  this  law;  and  quite  recently  a  laive  delegation  of  coal  miners  in  Wales  was  pre- 
vented from  leavine  for  the  United  States,  where  they  had  been  promised  employ- 
ment, by  warning  from  this  board.  Under  these  circumstances,  contract  laborers 
who  KO  to  the  United  States  must  do  so  either  through  profound  ignorance,  or  else 
with  the  willful  intention  of  attempting  to  evade  the  American  law. 

The  great  desirability  of  securing  a  rapid  and  wide  distribution  of  arriving  aliens 
throughout  the  United  States  would  apparently  suggest  the  dissemination  through- 
out Europe  of  information  which  woula  enable  emigrants  to  arrange  for  direct  trans- 
portation to  particular  States,  Territories,  or  localities  where  they  would  most  readilv 
find  emplovment.  The  laws  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  from  which 
the  bulk  of  the  emigrants  are  now  coming  forbid  any  such  advertising  or  solicitation 
of  traffic,  and  if  it  was  considered  desirable  to  spread  such  information  throughout 
Europe,  it  would  have  to  be  done  with  the  full  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  vari- 
ous governments.  After  the  emigrant  has  reached  New  York  or  some  other  Ameri- 
can port  his  natural  timidity,  ignorance  of  the  country,  and  lack  of  funds  would 
prevent,  as  a  general  rule,  his  proceeding  beyond  the  port  of  debarkation.  In  i>re- 
vious  communications  to  the  Bureau  I  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  securing 
colonies  of  farmers  who  would  go  en  masse  to  some  particular  American  State  or 
Territory,  and  there,  to  their  own  and  the  advantage  of  the  community,  undertake 
the  purchase  of  land  in  moderate  areas,  and  add  to  the  desirable  labor  element  in 
that  region.  As  stated,  this  could  only  be  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  people  concerned,  even  if  it  did  not  conflict  with  the  alien  contract- 
labor  law. 

The  efficiency  of  the  medical  examination  undergone  by  aliens  seeking  admission 
to  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  the  Question  of  greatest  immediate  importance 
to  the  American  people  in  considering  the  entire  matter  of  immigration.  To  the 
thoroughness  and  intelli^pnce  of  the  medical  representatives  of  the  Bureau  sta- 
tioned at  American  ports  is  due  the  ^neral  impression,  which  now  prevails  through- 
out Europe,  that  the  American  restriction  laws  are  vigilantly  enforced.  To  the  alert- 
ness of  the  American  officials  is  entirely  due  such  discrimination  as  is  shown  by  the 
Bteamnhip  companies  in  accepting  emigrant  business  at  foreign  ports.  The  best 
results  can  not  be  obtained,  however,  until  a  skilled  medical  examiner,  in  the  exclu- 
sive employ  of  the  United  States  Government,  is  allow^  to  inspect  every  emigrant 
bound  for  the  United  States  before  such  emigrant  soes  on  board  the  steamer  which 
is  to  convey  him  to  an  American  port.  At  a  few  places,  such  as  Naples,  for  instance, 
the  United  States  has  been  able  to  maintain  such  an  official,  and  the  results  of  his 
labors  have  proved  of  incalculable  value  to  the  people  of  the  country  he  represents. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  every  emigrant  undergoes  more  or  less  of  a  medi- 
cal examination  to  determine  his  admissibility  at  an  American  port.  At  some  ports 
this  examination  is  thorough  and  expert,  but  the  fact  can  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
these  examinations  are  conducted,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  carrier,  anxious  to  do  business  and 
desirous  of  securing  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  all  those  inspected. 

The  appearance  in  the  United  States  of  a  ^reat  plague  of  disease  imported  from 
Europe  would  surprise  no  medical  man  familiar  with  European  conditions  and  in 
touch  with  the  increasing  human  tide  of  immigration  flowing  toward  the  North 
American  continent  from  sources  many  of  which  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  mod- 
ern sanitation.  The  peoj)le  of  Europe* are  accustomed  to  disease,  for  among  them  at 
all  times  are  numerous  cases  of  what  are  considered  dangerouslv  contagious  diseaaeaa. 
It  is  not  usual,  for  instance,  to  regard  Europe  as  a  source  of  yellow  fever,  and  yet  in 
the  history  of  events  are  recorded  epidemics  in  that  part  of  the  world  beside  which 
those  already  experienced  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  appear  insignificant.  Outbreaks 
of  cholera  and  bubonic  plague  occur  frequently  mlocahties  so  isolated  from  the  world 
as  to  cause  little  concern.  Hardly  a  month  passes,  however,  in  which  evidences  of 
these  diseases  are  not  discovered  at  one  or  more  of  the  great  seaports  of  southern 
Europe.  Trachoma,  an  insidious  and  disabling  disease  of  the  eyes,  prevails  exten- 
sively from  Spain  to  the  Levant.  Nearly  20,000  intending  emigrants  were  rejected 
last  year  at  the  port  of  Naples  alone  because  of  being  afflicted  with  trachoma.  No 
effort  which  can  be  made  by  the  United  States  Government  to  prevent  trachoma  from 
securing  a  perceptible  foothold  in  America  would  be  considered  as  extreme  by  the 
medical  authorities  of  foreign  countries  where  this  disease  is  prevalent.  The  demo- 
cratic character  and  the  higli  standard  of  excellence  for  which  the  public  school  eya- 
tem  of  the  United  States  is  justly  celebrated  is  due  to  the  high  physical  condition  of 
the  children  of  the  nation.  No  family  which  can  afford  to  pay  for  tuition  will  send 
its  children  to  the  public  schools  in  southern  Europe  because  of  the  probability  of 
contracting  eye  disease.    Should  trachoma,  which  has  already  made  ita  appearance 
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in  New  York  City,  become  general  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
I)racticall Y  destroy  the  value  of  the  public  school  system.  European  medical  authori- 
ties who  have  specialized  in  this  direction  state  that  the  climate  of  the  United  States 
is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  rapid  development  and  spread  of  this  disease.  IfSLVUs 
is  another  loathsome  disease  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes  of  southern  Europe, 
against  which  all  possible  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  its  becoming  general 
in  congested  communities  in  American  cities. 

Cooped  up  in  narrow  quarters,  unable  to  exercise  even  the  most  ordinary  require- 
ments of  cleanliness,  the  people  in  emigrant  ships  are  all  exposed  to  whatever  conta- 
gious disease  may  be  found  among  them.  The  results  of  such  contagion  may  not 
appear  by  the  time  the  ship  arrives  in  New  York,  hence  the  most  careful  inspection 
on  the  part  of  the  American  emigrant  authorities  would  not  avail  in  preventing  the 
introduction  of  these  diseases  into  the  country.  Disinterested  medical  authorities  in 
Europe  frankly  state  their  belief  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  competent 
medical  officer  at  every  port  where  emigrants  embark  for  North  America.  These 
men  would  not  have  authority  to  exclude  people  from  foreign  ships  at  foreign  ports, 
but  if  the  steamship  company  insisted  upon  taking  a  man  whose  rejection  haa  been 
advised  by  the  American  medical  officer,  the  United  States  Government  could  exer- 
cise its  authority  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  New  York,  acting  upon  advices 
received  from  the  American  representative  at  the  port  of  departure.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  most  cases  the  arrangement  could  be  made  entirely  harmonious,  for 
such  is  the  case  at  ports  where  American  officials  are  now  stationea.  I  bes  leave  to 
state  that  in  my  opinion  such  American  representatives  stationed  abroad  should  be 
liberally  paid  for  their  services,  as  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  men  of 
expert  knowledge  and  high  character.  The  employment  of  Amencan  citizens,  coming 
from  the  United  States,  would  also  be  preferable  to  the  employment  of  natives  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  examinations  were  made. 

The  method  generally  pursued  in  the  final  medical  examination  of  departing  emi- 
grants is  for  two  or  three  doctors  to  work  simultaneously,  consulting  with  each  other 
over  doubtful  cases.  Where  two  are  employed,  one  represents  the  local  quarantine 
or  board  of  trade  authorities  and  the  other  is  the  ship's  doctor.  When  there  are 
three  doctors,  the  third  man  is  either  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment through  the  consulate,  or  is  another  representative  of  the  steamship  company. 
The  examination  is  hasty,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  men  are  experts  at  their  business  and 
accustomed  to  judge  of  the  general  condition  of  the  emigrant  at  a  single  glance. 
Signs  of  fever,  eruptions  on  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the  eyes,  deformities,  or  the 
results  of  accidents  are  looked  for.  At  some  ports  the  eyelids  of  every  emigrant  are 
turned  back  in  the  search  for  trachoma.  At  other  ports  this  is  not  done  unless  the 
lids  show  some  outward  signs  of  heaviness  or  congestion.  When  the  case  comes 
evidently  under  the  excluded  classifications  of  the  American  law,  the  emigrant  is 
promptly  refused  passage.  When  a  doubtful  case  appears,  a  consultation  is  held, 
the  emigrant  is  eitner  passed  or  held  on  shore  for  further  observation,  and  at  times 
is  sent  to  a  hospital,  in  hopes  of  putting  him  into  such  condition  as  will  probably 
insure  his  admission  to  the  United  States.  The  whole  point  of  the  medical  exami- 
nation as  now  conducted  at  European  ports  is  that  it  is  conducted  for  two  reasons: 
First,  the  quarantine  examination  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  people  with  infectious 
diseases.  Second,  to  determine  the  admissibility  of  the  emigrant  to  the  United 
States.  The  first  point  is  similar  the  world  over  and  in  all  countries,  the  second 
point  is  governed  entirely  by  the  decree  of  vigilance  and  the  rigor  with  which  the 
American  laws  are  enforced  at  American  ports;  and  the  care  now  exercised  at  Euro- 
pean ports  in  the  medical  examination  of  departing  emigrants  is  due  entirely,  as 
before  stated,  to  the  belief  that  such  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Ameri- 
can authorities.  I  b^  leave  to  state  that  in  my  opinion,  generally  speaking,  the 
medical  examination  ofemigrants,  as  now  conducted  at  European  ports,  is  as  thorough 
and  efficient  as  can  be  expected  from  men  whose  interests  lie  in  parsing  people 
through  the  American  barriers  rather  than  giving  the  Uniteci  States  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  secure  any  marked  increase  of  care  in  the 
selection  of  emigrants  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  would  be  to  have  these 
medical  examinations  participated  in  or  conducted  by  men  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  Under  the  present  system  the  American  interests  are  not  repre- 
sented at  a  majority  of  the  important  ports  of  departure. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  in  England  against  the  introduction  of  ankylosto- 
miasis, or  miner's  worm,  through  immigrant  sources.  At  a  recent  conference  of  mine 
operators  and  operatives  held  at  Newcastle  earnest  protests  were  made  against  the 
admission  of  Hungarian  miners  to  the  British  coal  pits,  for  sanitary  reasons.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  English  Government  that  this  disease  should  be  included  in  the  list 
of  those  deemed  infectious,  and  that  alien  miners  coming  from  infected  districts  should 
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not  l)e  arhiiitted  to  British  coal  pits.  British  physicians  apparently  attach  leas 
importance  to  trachoma  as  a  dangerous  disease  than  it  seems  to  warrant.  On  the  east 
coast  of  England,  where  the  continental  immigrants  land,  inspection  for  trachoma  is 
now  made  at  the  ix>rt  of  London,  but  at  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  Newhaven  there  is 
no  such  inspection.  Tlie  eye  hospitals  of  England  are  overrun  with  aliens  demand- 
ing  treatment — a  large  number  of  these  people  having  been  refused  transportation  to 
the  lJnite<l  States  because  of  eye  troubles — and  public  sentiment  in  England  is  becom- 
ing aroused  to  the  real  seriousnees  of  trachoma  when  it  obtains  a  foothold  among  a. 
people. 

I  respectfully  submit  it  is  my  belief,  based  upon  observations  and  interviews  in 
seven  important  European  countries,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  movement  toward  an 
international  conference  of  government  officials  concerned  with  emigration  and 
immigration  matters.  The  purposes  of  such  a  conference  would  be  manv,  and  the 
probable  results  of  great  value  to  all  concerned,  to  none  more  than  to  the  United 
states.  To  this  country  all  other  nations  will  look  for  the  initiative,  as  the  present 
American  administration  of  emigrant  a^irs  is  considered  the  most  advanced,  and  to 
this  country  come  nearly  1,000,000  people  annually,  or  considerably  over  one-half  of 
the  annual  emigration  movement  of  the  world. 

By  reason  of  this  latter  fact  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  countries  from  which  the  immigrants  come,  and 
the  countries  of  origin  are  faced  with  problems,  even  more  serious  than  those  now 
met  with  in  the  United  States,  in  protecting  themselves  from  economic  losses  through 
undue  decrease  in  population,  as  well  as  to  the  protection  of  their  emigrating  citizens 
from  the  consequences  of  ignorance,  errors  of  juagment,  misrepresentations,  and  from 
the  solicitations  of  all  too  active  regular  or  irregular  agents  of  transportation  com- 
panies. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  immigration  restrictions  of 
the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  bring  about  more  intelligent  and  willing  coop- 
eration at  foreign  points  of  embarkation  and  even,  possibly,  before  lon^  a  more  uni- 
form system  of  controlling  emigration  throughout  Europe.  Such  an  international 
conference  as  is  here  suggested  would  find  itself  concerned  not  only  with  the  details 
of  administration  but  with  great  questions  of  law  and  policy  tending  to  reduce  what 
is  admitted  to  be  an  abnormal  emigration  movement  to  the  more  normal  basis  now 
greatly  desired,  not  only  by  the  countries  receiving  this  exodus,  but  by  those  whose 
population  is  being  depleted  thereby  at  an  alarming  rate.  Great  Britain  is  now  as 
much  or  even  more  concerned  over  emigration  matters  than  is  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  congestion  of  her  habitable  area;  and  it  is  conservative  to  predict  that 
possibly  within  a  year  the  British  people  will  have  adopted  a  law  even  more  drastic 
in  its  exclusion  conditions  than  the  present  American  law.  England  is  to-day  the 
great  highway  and  gathering  point  for  a  lar^e  number  of  the  most  undesirable  of  ail 
emigrants  who  go  to  the  United  States.  Fnendly  cooperation  between  the  emigrant 
oflicials  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would  oe  of  enormous  mutual  advan- 
tage from  civic  and  police  as  well  as  a  medical  point  of  view.  I  have  entered  more 
fully  into  this  matter  in  previous  letters  to  the  Bureau,  subsequent  investigations 
merely  confirming  my  belief  that  most  important  and  desirable  results  might  be 
secured  from  an  exchange  of  views  among  the  officials  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  emigration  and  immigration  in  the  various 
countries  concerned. 

Pursuant  to  your  expressed  wish,  I  am  engaged  in  compiling  the  emigration  and 
immigration  laws  and  regulations  of  the  tnirteen  European  countries  especially 
important  in  respect  to  the  emigration  movement.  This  proves  to  be  no  small  task, 
for  as  yet  I  have  found  no  country  in  which  these  laws  and  regulations  are  compiled 
separately  from  other  government  acts.  They  are  contained  in  the  codes,  a  paragraph 
here  and  there,  many  of  them  parts  of  laws  of  many  years  standing,  and  tne  regala- 
tions  are  contained  in  numerous  ministerial  decrees  or  mandates  of  government 
administration,  major  parts  of  which  often  refer  to  other  matters.  Once  gathered 
together  and  translated,  however,  this  information  should  prove  most  valuable  in 
making  rulings  and  regulations  governing  the  emigration  movement  from  the  various 
European  ports. 

To  require  of  each  imm^rant  entering  the  United  States  a  passport  or  identification 
paper  signed  by  a  responsible  official  in  the  country  from  which  the  emigrant  conies, 
and  possibly  visaed  by  an  American  consul  stationed  there,  has  been  suggested  as 
advisable.  If  such  papers  not  only  identified  the  holder  beyond  doubt,  but  also  con- 
tained the  salient  points  of  his  civil  and  personal  history,  thev  would  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  value  in  determining  the  legality  of  admission  to  the  United  States  and 
eliminate  a  large  element  of  uncertainty  which  now  exists  as  to  the  real  identity  of 
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many  of  the  applicants  and  their  previoos  history,  as  it  may  have  a  bearing  upon 
their  degree  of  desirability  as  citizens.  The  practicability  of  enforcing  such  a  nxjuire- 
ment  would  evidently  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  securing  such  papers  in  the 
various  countries  now  contributing  to  the  eroigratiQn  movement  without  placing  too 
great  a  burden  of  expense  or  trouble  upon  the  intending  emigrant. 

With  a  view  to  determining  the  status  of  this  matter  m  Europe,  I  am,  pursuant  to 
your  request,  gathering  information  in  each  country  as  to  the  laws  and  r^ulations 
which  would  apply  thereto.*  This  investigation  is  not  sufficiently  advanceil  as  yet  for 
me  to  venture  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  practicable  without  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  various  European  governments,  though  it  would  probably  not  be.  In 
France,  for  instance,  prior  to  1879  all  French  citizens  leaving  the  country  were 
required  to  secure  a  passport,  which  contained  much  information  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  immigration  authorities.  This  requirement  is  not  now 
enforced.  As  it  came  into  force  originally  through  a  ministerial  decree,  and  not 
through  a  law,  to  bring  it  into  activity  again  would  evidently  not  require  legislation 
by  the  French  lawmaking  power,  but  merely  the  cooperation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  information  I  already  have  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  would  not  require 
many  changes  in  the  customs  or  police  regulations  of  many  European  countries  to 
render  it  entirely  practicable  for  each  departing  citizen  to  secure  some  form  of  official 
paper  which  would  serve  as  a  complete  identification  and  possibly  contain  additional 
information,  such  as  is  now  secured  only  by  questioning  the  immigrant  himself  and 
accepting  his  statement  without  the  possibility  of  verification. 

The  present  system  of  issuing  naturalization  papers  in  the  United  States  is  a  pro- 
lific source  of  fraud  in  the  emigrant  traffic.  An  American  naturalization  certificate 
carries  on  its  face  no  means  of  identifying  the  real  owner.  His  name  is  merely 
stated.  An  original  or  certified  copy  of  one  of  these  papers  can  be  sent  to  an  intend- 
ing emigrant  in  any  foreign  country,  and  used  by  him  to  secure  a  passport  on  the 
ground  that  the  certificate  is  his  own,  and  he,  as  an  American  citizen,  is  entitled  to 
enter  the  United  States  regardless  of  his  possible  undesirability  under  the  immigration 
law.  As  a  rule,  the  alleged  citizen  speaks  some  language  requiring  the  services  of  an 
interpreter,  generally  of  limited  intelligence,  and  careful  cross-examination  is  impos- 
sible. When  his  application  for  a  passport  has  b€«n  approved  by  the  American 
consul,  nothing  is  left  for  the  embassy  to  do  but  to  grant  a  passport  upon  these  rep- 
resentations, which  passport  guarantees  admission  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  naturalization  certificates,  when  issued  in  the  United  States,  should 
carrv  upon  their  face  either  a  photograph  or  a  description  by  measurements  and 
marks  of  the  party  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued,  and  that  each  certified  copy 
should  be  as  complete  in  its  usefulness  as  the  original.  I  am  convinced  that  by  some 
such  method  the  element  of  fraud  in  the  issuing  of  passports  abroad  could  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  I  am  informed  that  the  embassy  in  Rome  in  a  single  year  issues 
as  many  as  1,500  passports  upon  the  presentation  of  naturalization  certificates  or 
copies  thereof  by  Italians  claiming  to  be  American  citizens.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  come  from  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  nearly 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  is  represented  during  the  year's  business. 

Another  form  of  abuse  is  the  importation  of  women  from  the  Levant  and  elsewhere 
by  naturalized  American  citizens.  All  these  women  are  required  to  do  is  to  state 
under  oath  that  they  are  the  wives  of  the  men  sending  for  them,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  depart  for  the  United  States  without  restriction,  becoming  American  citizens  by 
virtue  of  their  husbands'  naturalization.  If  they  are  refused  transportation  because 
of  coming  within  the  prohibited  classifications  of  the  American  immigration  law, 
the^  send  to  the  United  States  for  a  certified  copy  of  their  alleged  husband's  naturali- 
zation papers  and  secure  a  passport  in  that  manner.  There  is  no  proof  of  marriage 
under  the  present  svstem.  Should  the  United  States  Government  decide  to  require 
a  passport  from  each  immigrant,  certified  by  the  officials  of  the  land  of  his  nativity, 
this  aouse  could  be  stopped.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  proposed  immigration 
law  of  Great  Britain  includes  this  passport  requirement,  which  I  have  discuss^  else- 
where in  this  report. 

Without  international  agreement  the  United  States  Government  can  have  no 
authority  over  passenger  traffic  in  foreign  portr,  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  emigration  matters  all  regulation  of  emigrant  movement  must 
be  by  indirection,  as  at  the  present  time.  That  this  indirect  control  can  be  made 
effective  in  most  cases  is  shown  in  the  present  recognition  by  steamship  companies 
of  the  American  requirements  and  their  attempts  to  meet  these  reqmrements  by 
conservatism  in  accepting  passenger  business  abroad  destined  for  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  a  foreign  government  is  agreeable  to  the  presence  of  an  American  official 
at  a  European  port  of  emigrant  embwkationi  which  is  generally  the  case,  it  can  be 
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made  to  the  intereBte  of  the  steamship  companies  to  afford  every  aaBistance  in  the 
matter  of  inspection,  and  to  aci^ept  the  services  of  said  official  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  check  ui>on  the  steamship  companies  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Bureau  to  support 
the  contentions  of  its  representative  stationed  abroad  by  actins  upon  his  recommen- 
dations when  the  steamship  arrives  in  an  American  port  and  the  paasen^rs  come 
under  the  absolute  and  le^^al  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Government.  This  method 
is  now  pur8ue<l  with  considerable  success  at  the  port  of  Naples  with  the  full  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Italian  (Tovemment.  I  am  fully  convinced,  after  careful  obser- 
vation, that  through  the  cooperation  of  representatives  of  the  Bureau  stationed  abroad 
with  tlie  representatives  of  the  Bureau  at  American  ports,  almost  as  effective  control 
of  the  emigration  movement  from  European  ports  could  be  secured  as  though  the 
United  States  Government  had  full  power  to  supervise  and  discriminate  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  embarkation. 

It  would  api)ear,  therefore,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people  would 
be  served  and  the  American  laws  be  better  carried  into  effect,  both  as  to  letter  and 
intent,  by  some  regular  system  of  emigrant  inspection  at  foreign  ports  of  embarka- 
tion. I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  maintainine  an 
office  at  some  imj)ortant  and  (central  point,  sa^^  Hamburg,  Germany,  to  be  filled  by  a 
deputy  commissioner-general  of  immigration  in  charge  of  aoorpe  of  inspectors,  to  be 
stationed  at  all  great  ports  of  European  embarkation,  these  inspectors  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  medical  inspectors  also  employed  by  the  Bureau.  In  many  parts 
of  Europe  two  or  more  ports  could  be  <*overed  by  a  single  inspector,  and  the  total 
number  of  such  officials  required  would  not  be  great,  owing  to  the  concentration  of 
all  steamship  traffic  at  a  limiteil  number  of  ports.  These  emigrant  officials  would 
necessarily  work  in  conjunction  with  the  consulates  in  the  clearing  of  vessels  for  sail- 
ing. The  work  of  the  medical  inspectors  would  be  nothing  new,  nor  would  the 
institution  be  novel.  It  is  now  earned  on  at  Naples  and  some  other  places,  much  as 
it  would  be  under  the  plan  proposed.  The  work  of  the  emigrant  inspector  would 
result  in  checking  many  departures  of  undesirables,  hence  lessen  the  number  of 
deportations  and  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  under  which  the  port  officials  in  the 
United  States  now  labor.  Inquiries  could  be  made  b^  the  inspectors  stationed 
abroad  which  would  lessen  the  number  of  paupers,  criminals,  assisted  emigrants, 
and  contract  laborers  who  now  reach  America.  A  better  check  could  be  maintained 
in  this  way  upon  the  proper  return  of  deported  emigrants,  and  information  secured 
as  to  their  subsequent  fate,  the  latter  point  being  of  great  importance,  for  under  the 
present  svstem  the  deported  emigrant  rarely  gets  farther  on  nis  return  voyage  than 
the  first  iCuroi)ean  port  at  which  his  vessel  touches,  and  aided  by  his  previous 
experience,  and  the  steamship  agent  eager  for  business,  he  soon  makes  another 
attempt  to  reach  the  United  States,  often  with  better  success. 

It  has  l)een  recommended  that  this  work  could  all  be  done  through  the  consulates. 
I  take  thelil)erty  of  saying  that  1  do  not  believe  it  can  be  properly  carried  out  except 
by  men  familiar  with  the  work  and  giving  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
same,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facrt  that  the  duties  of  an  American  consul  at  a  lai^ 
port  are  already  burdensome.  There  is  also  a  question  of  humanity,  not  to  say  jus- 
tice, involve4l  in  putting  some  such  system  into  effect,  for  the  ignorant  or  unsophis- 
ticated emigrant  is  often  led  to  undertake  a  journey  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  ever^ 
dollar  he  or  she  has  in  the  world,  only  to  find  it  unavailing.  Such  an  emigrant  is 
rcturne<l  to  the  European  port  destitute  and  disheartened,  and  if  not  an  immediate 
recruit  for  the  criminal  classes  becomes  a  burden  upon  public  charity.  No  one  who 
inspects  at  close  range  the  movement  of  these  thousands  of  people  from  Europe  can 
fail  to  witness  almost  <laily  the  most  distressing  and  pitiful  scenes,  such  as  call  forth 
the  deep  sympathies  of  even  those  hardened  bv  long  experience. 

The  deportation  of  immigrants  coming  under  the  prohibite<l  classifications  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  influences  for  the  good  in  checking  undesirable  immigration. 
The  thorougnness  with  which  the  inspection  is  now  conducted  by  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  at  American  ports  of  debarkation  and  the  promptnei^  with  which  trans- 
portation  companies  are  required  to  take  back  immigrants  not  permitted  to  land  is 
the  ba.Mis  of  such  control  as  the  Bureau  is  now  able  to  maintain  over  the  European 
end  of  the  business.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  vigilance  now  exer- 
cised occurred  during  the  recent  rate  war.  Thousands  of  people  were  induced  to  go 
to  America  by  reason  of  low  rates  who  would  otherwise  have  oeen  unable  to  accom- 
plish the  journey.  The  (competition  among  the  steamship  companies  induced  them 
to  ship  numl)ers'who  were  lisely  to  become  public  charges  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  or  whose  passages  had  been  assisted  by  charitable  organizations.  The 
prompt  and  rigorous  action  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Bureau  in  refusing  a 
large  number  of  these  people  a  landing  checked  the  ardor  of  the  steamship  oompa> 
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nies almost  with  the  inception  of  the  new  business  and  materially  lessened  the  evil 
consequences  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  reduction  in  the  rates  for 
Eteerage  travel. 

In  direct  ratio  to  the  scope  given  the  Bureau  by  Congress  and  to  the  vigilance  and 
rigor  with  which  the  laws  and  regulations  are  enfor^d  at  American  ports  is  the 
degree  of  care  exercised  by  the  transportation  companies  in  accepting  business  abroad. 
Barring  the  enforcement  of  such  r^ulations  as  are  imposed  by  forei^  countries  for 
the  protection  of  crews  and  passengers  upon  out^ing  ships,  all  discnmination  exer* 
cisea  by  the  steamship  companies  in  loading  their  vessels  is  based  upon  the  require- 
ments at  American  ports  and  evident  self-interest  in  avoiding  the  expense  of  bring- 
ing rejected  passengers  back  to  Europe  without  extra  charge.  The  steamship  agents 
make  practically  no  investigation  as  to  the  liability  of  the  emigrant  to  become  a 
public  charge,  nor  do  thev  make  any  inquiry  as  to  possible  violations  of  the  alien 
contract  lalx>r  law.  The  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the  deportations  for  the  year 
are  based  upon  these  two  prohibitions  is  circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the  care  now 
taken  by  the  steamship  companies  to  comply  with  the  American  requirements  as  to 
freedom  from  disease  or  disability.  A  few  of  the  steamship  agents  impress  upon 
their  steerage  passengers  the  necessitv  of  having  some  money  on  landing,  or  in  some 
other  way  providing  a  guaranty  of  self-support.  The  expense  and  time  involved  in 
the  transportation  company  making  carefui  inquiry  into  the  status  of  each  emigrant 
would  probably  outweigh  the  cost  of  bringing  back  the  comparatively  small  percent- 
al deported,  but  an  emigrant  inspector  devoting  his  whole  time  to  such  investiga- 
Uon  would  be  able  to  put  a  perceptible  check  upon  the  movement  of  undesirables 
beyond  the  port  of  intended  embarkation.  Sucn  an  inspector  could  do  much  also 
to  assist  the  American  officials  at  home  ports  in  detecting  contract  labor.  It  is  man- 
ifestly to  the  advantage  of  the  transportation  companies  to  carry  a  deported  emigrant 
no  feirther  than  is  made  necessary  b^  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  is  taken  or  the  port  at  which  he  is  first  landed.  It  is  also  manifestly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  steamsnip  company  for  such  deported  emigrant  to  ^^ escape''  in 
New  York,  after  he  has  b^n  delivered  to  a  vessel  by  the  immigration  authorities, 
but  before  such  vessel  leaves  port.  It  is  only  the  fear  of  detection  and  subsequent 
enforcement  of  penalty  that  prevents  intentional  laxness  in  guarding  deported  per- 
sons. In  view  of  the  grave  danger  to  American  communities  suggested  by  the  possi- 
ble escape  of  persons  afflicted  with  disease,  paupers,  or  criminaiR,  who  have  been 
delivered  to  steamship  companies  for  deportation,  I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
my  belief  that  no  penalty  can  be  too  severe  for  allowing  such  escape. 

The  strict  police  r^ulations  of  France  and  Germany  render  it  less  likely  that  a 
deported  emigrant,  originally  from  the  interior  of  Europe,  is  dumped  upon  the  com- 
munitv  adjacent  to  any  of  the  ports  in  those  countries  at  which  such  emigrants  are 
landed.  In  England  there  are  practically  no  restrictions,  and  the  conditions  in  that 
country  as  concerns  the  emigrant  traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  constitute  not 
onl^  a  serious  problem  for  the  English  people  but  stand  as  a  constant  menace  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  these  present  conditions  in 
England  arise  much  of  the  difficulty  incurred  in  administering  the  American  immi- 
gration laws  and  regulations  at  American  ports. 

The  proposed  immigration  legislation  in  GreatBritain  promises  to  be  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  the  United  States.  From  time  immemorial  England  has  been  a  free 
asylum  for  the  peopleof  all  lands,  almost  regardless  of  their  mental,  moral,  or  physical 
condition.  The  British  Government  now  proposes  alaw  which,  underthe  Britishform 
of  government,  is  permissible,  but  which  contains  provisions  making  a  similar  law 
impossible  in  the  United  States.  The  general  effect  of  the  propos^  English  law 
promises  to  be  of  advant^  to  America,  for,  as  elsewhere  stated,  England  is  now  a 
gathering  point  for  undesirable  emigration  to  the  United  States.  The  law  as  pro- 
posed in  England  will  require  each  alien  immigrant  to  be  in  possession  of  a  passport 
from  his  country  of  origin,  on  which  will  be  recorded  the  bearer's  past  history. 
Persons  with  a  criminal  record  will  be  prohibited  from  landing  on  English  soil. 
Shipping  companies  landing  undesirable  aliens  will  be  compelled  to  take  them  back 
at  their  own  expense.  Immigrants  who  are  allowed  to  lana  will  be  subject  to  regis- 
tration and  police  surveillance  during  the  first  three  or  possibly  five  years  of  their 
residence  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  required  to  report  themselves  from  time  to 
time  to  the  r^strars  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  districts  in  w^hich  they  live.  In  the 
event  of  any  particular  district  becoming  congested  with  aliens  the  authorities  shall 
have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  admission  to  it  of  any  additional  aliens.  Whenever 
an  alien  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  and  the  sentence  imposed  amounts  to  at  least  six 
months'  imprisonment,  the  judge  of  the  court  trying  the  case  shall  have  the  power 
to  exile  said  alien  from  British  soil.    Apparently  there  has  as  yet  been  no  discussion 
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of  the  transshipment  of  aliens  through  England,  and  no  proixxsition  has  been  made 
whereby  the  prohibited  classes  shall  be  prevented  from  coming  to  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  for  a  foreign  country.  The  United  States  prohibits  the  landing 
of  undesirable  immigrants  even  though  they  declare  their  intention  of  immediately 
proceeding  to  Canada.  If  Great  Britain  should  adopt  a  similar  plan  in  regard  to 
emigration  to  North  America,  originating  in  Europe  and  using  England  as  its  point  of 
final  departure,  such  a  ruling  would  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  United  States  and 
constitute  but  a  just  return  for  the  protection  which  the  United  States  now  gives  to 
Canada  along  her  southern  border. 

From  many  of  the  European  ports,  especially  from  Havre,  France,  emigrants 
rejected  by  the  steamship  companies  as  unlikely  to  be  admitted  to  the  Unite<l  States 
are  sent  to  South  America.    There  are,  apparently,  no  restrictions  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, or  other  South  American  countries  upon  the  admission  of  immigrants.     The 
result  of  this  is  that  emigrants,  constituting  a  grave  menace  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  any  community  in  which  they  may  choose  to  remain,  are  shipped  without  reserva- 
tion to  South  American  ports.    This  course,  long  continued,  can  not  fail  to  prodace 
most  undesirable  conditions  in  the  larger  South  American  cities.    There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  many  of  these  rejected  emigrants  who  go  to  South  America  hope  in 
time  to  obtain  admission  to  the  United  States  by  some  less  direct  route  than  the  one 
of  original  intention  from  Europe.     Whether  this  argument  is  used  by  the  steamship 
agents  or  not  in  persuading  these  people  to  go  to  South  America  it  is  impossible  to 
say  positively,  but  it  is  more  than  probable.    This  condition  of  affairs  suggests  a 
possible  source  of  danger  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  immigration  from 
South  America,  much  of  which  comes  to  southern  ports,  where  the  machinery  of 
inspection  is  not  so  complete  as  at  the  prindpal  ports  of  American  debarkation. 

The  emigration  laws  of  several  of  the  European  countries  are  notably  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  in  the  close  supervision  maintained  over  departures 
and  the  strict  regulations  affecting  the  solicitation  of  traffic.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  Italy,  where  the  law  ^oes  so  far  as  to  fix  a  minimum  price  to  be  charged  for 
a  steerage  ticket  from  an  Italian  to  an  American  port.  Unfortunately  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Italian  Government  to  restrict  emigration  are  largely  set  at  naught  by 
the  lat^k  of  restriction  in  neighboring  countries.  By  crossing  the  Italian  line  to  the 
north  the  intending  emigrant  can  purchase  from  an  agent  in  Switzerland  a  ticket  to 
the  United  States  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  permitted  by  the  Italian  Government,  and 
his  departure  is  attended  with  less  formality  and  surrounded  by  fewer  precautions 
than  if  he  left  from  his  native  land.  To  such  a  size  has  this  outside  business  of  selling 
transportation  to  Italian  emigrants  grown  that  in  the  border  town  of  Chiasso  a  score 
of  stt^mship  offices  are  maintained  tor  the  sale  of  tickets  to  America.  Nor  are  these 
agencies  confined  to  Chiasso.  There  are  a  number  to  be  found  in  the  Swiss  towns, 
whose  business  is  almost  entirely  the  hamlling  of  Italians.  In  the  course  of  an  inves- 
tigation of  certain  complaints  made  against  a  Swiss  firm  of  ticket  agents,  such  investi- 
gation having  l)een  ordered  by  the  Bureau,  I  found  a  single  agency  of  a  single  trans- 
Atlantic  line  which  had,  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  sold  2,600  tickets  read- 
ing from  the  Italian  border  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  via  Antwerp.  Practically 
all  of  these  tickets  were  sold  to  Italians,  and  the  business  was  secured  through  the 
mails  by  advertising  and  correspondence.  This  firm  stated  that  they  did  not  sell  a 
ticket  to  a  man  unless  he  had  been  pronounced  by  their  appointed  physician  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  admission  to  the  United  States,  and  that  ihey  had  refused  to  sell  tickets  to  200 
people  during  the  preening  year.  It  was  certainly  impossible,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  methods  pursued,  to  believe  that  such  medical  examination  could  be 
thorough  or  conducted  from  any  point  of  view  except  the  possibility  of  the  emigrant 
being  allowed  to  depart  for  America.  This  particular  agency  of  which  I  speak,  and 
whicn  has  been  reported  upon  in  detail  to  the  Bureau  in  previous  letters,  was  appar- 
ently conducted  upon  reasonably  honest  lines  and  in  a  superior  manner  to  many 
others.  Many  tickets  are  sold,  or  the  sale  is  arranged  for,  by  utterly  irresponsible 
individuals,  who  receive  a  fee  of  58.  for  giving  the  initiative  push  to  each  emigrant 
who  finally  purchases  transportation. 

It  is  throuj^h  these  minor  agencies  throughout  central  Europe,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  individuals  seeking  a  small  commission,  that  hundreds  of  people  are  induced 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  America,  and  are  actually  sold  tickets,  who  are  sure  of 
rejection  on  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  embarkation  in  western  Europe,  or  who  will 
be  deported  if  the  steamship  company  takes  them  to  the  United  States.  While  it  is 
a  matter  apparently  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  authorities,  one  of  the 
gravest  evils  and  cruelest  wron^  perpetrated  in  the  conduct  of  the  emigration  busi- 
ness in  Europe  is  the  sale  of  tickets  to  those  who  will  inevitably  be  rejected.  At 
Liverpool,  Southampton,  Havre,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  I  have  i>ersonally  witnessed 
the  moat  terrible  scenes  of  desjuiir  and  suffering  on  the  put  of  these  unfortunate 
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creatures.  Persons  afflicted  with  goiter,  trachoma,  favns,  or  hopelessly  crippled, 
have  presented  themselves  for  admission  to  the  steamers,  and  of  coarse  were  turned 
back,  although  in  many  cases  the  hardest  and  even  the  longest  part  of  their  journey 
lay  behind  them.  So  terrible  are  the  scenes  which  ofttimes  result  when  the  emigrant 
is  told  that  he  can  not  after  all  go  to  the  United  States,  that  the  authorities  in  some  of 
the  ports  have  been  compelled  to  play  upon  the  ignorance  of  these  poor  people  to  get 
them  away  from  the  other  emigrants  and  from  the  public  offices  before  thev  realized 
what  had  happened  to  them.  In  Bremen,  for  instance,  their  ticket  is  taken  from 
them  and  they  are  ^iven  a  card  with  instructions  to  show  it  to  the  manager  of  the 
lodging  house  at  which  they  are  stopping  and  he  will  tell  them  what  to  do.  Speak- 
ing no  language  but  their  own,  and  that  possibly  the  dialect  of  some  remote  province 
in  Russia,  Austria,  or  Hungary,  they  take  these  cards  with  light  hearts,  confident 
that  they  have  pa^ed  the  last  barrier  between  them  and  the  ship  which  is  to  take 
them  to  America.  On  their  arrival  at  the  lodging  house  they  are  informed  by  an 
interpreter,  inured  to  such  business,  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  tne  paper.  What  fol- 
lows it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  here,  and  even  if  necessary  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  agony  and  distress  which  ensue.  The  emotions 
exhibited  vary  with  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  from  dumb  despair  to  frij?ht- 
ful  hysterics,  during  which  the  condition  of  mind  nearly  approaches  that  of  insanity. 
The  cause  of  humanity  would  be  served  by  preventing  the  sale  of  steamship  tickets 
to  people  in  the  interior  of  Europe  who  were  manifestly  ineligible  for  admission  to 
the  United  States.  There  is  also  a  practical  side  to  this  question  which  closely  con- 
cerns the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  decreasing  the  number  of  undesirables  seeking 
admission  to  the  United  States. 

Emigrants  w^ho  have  made  the  journey  from  the  interior  of  Europe  to  the  sea  coast 
and  are  there  rejected  by  the  transportation  companies  are  quite  ready  to  accept  any 
proposition  which  may  De  made  to  them  to  go  to  some  other  port  or  other  country 
and^from  there  make  another  attempt  to  secure  transportation  to  the  United  States. 
Some  go  to  Rotterdam  from  the  German  ports  and  others  direct  to  England,  and 
there  join  the  great  army  of  "  suspects'*  forever  seeking  a  chance  to  reach  American 
shores.  A  careful  examination  of  each  intending  emigrant  at  or  near  his  home  to 
determine  his  eligibility  as  a  purchaser  of  ocean  transportation  would  be  not  only  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  countries  now  receiving  the 
bulk  of  the  emigration  movement.  The  cooperation  of  the  emigration  authorities 
of  European  countries  is  already  given  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  matter,  and  I  believe 
in  time  that  the  system  suggested  could  be  brought  into  full  effect  by  more  perfect 
cooperation  and  a  better  general  understanding  of  the  emigrant  situation  from  an 
international  point  of  view. 

The  strictest  possible  control  over  the  transportntion  interests  engaged  in  emigrant 
traffic,  wherever  such  interests  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  surest  methods  of  decreasing  the  flow 
of  undesirable  immigration  and  raising  the  standard  of  the  average  immigrant.  Some 
of  the  European  countries  already  have  in  force  laws  which,  according  to  their  letter, 
are  most  severe  in  the  restriction  pla<^  upon  the  soliciting  of  emigrant  business. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  manv  ways  of  evading  a  strict  compliance  with 
the  spirit  of  such  laws,  and  they  are  evidently  not  as  effective  as  their  reading  gives 
promise  of.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  laws  in  foreign  countries  is  the  restriction 
of  emigration,  a  purpose  in  entire  harmony  with  the  American  laws  restricting  immi- 
gration. Here  is  presented,  therefore,  a  common  field  for  intemationaj  cooperation. 
While  it  is  true  that  exceptional  conditions,  such  as  exist  in  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy,  are  responsible  for  a  large  emigration  movement,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  volume  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  would  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 

E resent  figure  but  for  the  activity  of  the  transportation  companies  in  their  hunt  for 
usiness.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  these  companies  could  increase  even  the  present 
enormous  movement  The  only  checks  now  placed  upon  them  come  through 
restrictive  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  at  least  a  partial  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy  restricting  emigration.  My  own  ol)ser- 
vations  in  this  direction  have  extended  through  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  and  my  conclusions  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  English 
experts  who  have  traveled  extensively  through  northern  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  this  matter,  and  by  the  information  I  have  secured  through  American 
consulates,  and  even  from  the  transportation  agents  themselves.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  each  steamship  line  maintains  a  general  agency  at  important 
points.  These  in  turn  appoint  subagents,  who  in  their  turn  enlist  the  services  of  all 
classes  of  people  occupying  all  manner  of  positions  to  drum  up  trade  for  their  respec- 
tive lines.  The  business  is  profitable  and  tremendous  in  its  aggregate.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  gross  annual  income  of  railroads 
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and  steamship  lines  from  the  emigrant  traffic  alone  amounts  to  at  least  150,000,000. 
The  steamship  companies  themselves  disclaim  all  connection  with  anyone  except 
their  general  agent,  and  profess  to  know  nothing  of  the  abnormal  effort  pat 
forth  to  induce  people  to  emigrate.  The  more  they  get  the  easier  it  is  to  keep  up 
the  full  flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  interest  and  excitement  in  the  movement  is  stimu- 
lated in  every  possible  way  where  the  emigration  fever  has  obtained  a  good  loottiold. 
In  northern,  central,  and  southern  Europe  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  material 
to  work  upon,  and  the  most  remote  agricultural  valleys  are  invaded  by  agents  with 
advertising  matter  of  every  description  and  emigration  missionaries  ostensibly  engaged 
in  other  business.  It  is  one  of  the  best  oi^ganized,  most  energetically  conducted 
branches  of  commerce  in  the  world. 

If,  as  intended  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  European  countries,  the  steamship  lines 
waited  for  such  business  as  would  come  to  them  naturally,  thousands  of  people  who 
now  start  for  America  would  never  receive  the  initiative  push  necessary  to  dislodge 
them  from  their  natural  environment.  Tickets  are  sold  to  people  who  nave  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  where  they  are  going,  who  lack  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
life  in  a  strange  country.  Families  are  broken  up,  and  every  opportunity  is  given 
for  undesirable  characters  to  escape  to  places  where  they  are  not  so  well  known. 
Incidental  investigation  into  abuses  along  these  lines,  and  even  the  subsequent  arrest 
and  conviction  of  a  subagent  here  or  there,  is  without  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 

funeral  situation.  The  steamship  company  itself  is  not  brought  into  the  controversy, 
he  prosecution  is  merely  an  individual  matter,  and  apparently  only  stimulates  other 
agents  to  more  adroit  methods  of  overcoming  the  law.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  not 
only  in  my  opinion,  but  in  the  opinion  of  European  authorities  who  have  given  this 
matter  years  of  study,  the  prosecution  of  these  subagents  is  taking  the  matter  up  at 
the  small  end,  and  amounts  to  little  in  dealing  with  a  question  which  concerns  the 
policies  of  big  corporations  rather  than  the  efforts  of  insignificant  individuals  to  turn 
an  infinitesimal  pro^t  by  the  sale  of  a  ticket.  This  ticket  passes  through  so  many 
hands,  in  effect,  before  it  reaches  the  emigrant,  and  the  original  commission  for  han- 
dling the  business  is  subdivided  so  many  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  finger  on 
the  responsible  party  if  the  company  itself  be  eliminated.  This  the  company  takes 
good  care  to  accomplish  by  appointing  territorial  agents  and  leaving  the  details  and 
sub6e<iuent  business  entirely  in  their  hands.  These  agents  are  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  do  business.  They  are  strongly  e^blished  in  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  they  operate,  and  there  is  considerable  competition  among  the 
companies  to  secure  their  services.  As  I  have  stated,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
can  be  no  advantageous  control  of  this  business  except  through  tne  enforcement  of 
restrictive  laws  and  r^ulations  in  the  countries  where  emigrant  traffic  forms  a  con- 
siderable business.  The  present  ri^rous  enforcement  of  the  American  law^,  as 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  through  its  representatives  at  American  ports,  amounts 
practically  to  the  entire  check,  direct  or  indirect,  under  which  the  European  busi- 
ness is  conducted.  The  emigrants  are  not  examined  by  the  steamship  companies  for 
any  purpose  except  to  see  whether  they  will  pass  the  American  barriers,  and  therb 
would  be  no  examination  at  all  except  by  quarantine  officials  if  it  was  not  made 
necessarjT  by  the  American  laws. 

There  is  no  sentiment  whatever  involved  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  plain  busineBS 
proposition  for  these  companies  to  secure  as  much  freight  as  possible  for  their  vessels, 
regardless  of  any  economic  disturbance  which  might  occur  in  territory  affected  by 
their  operations.  There  can  be  no  question  of  prosecution  or  persecution  in  enacting 
such  laws  or  enforcing  such  regulations  as  apparently  have  the  most  effect  in  pre- 
venting undesirable  persons  from  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  The  Amencan 
laws  and  regulations  are  fully  known  and  their  intention  thoroughly  understood  by 
all  the  the  responsible  carriers  of  this  human  freig^ht;  and  where  a  (tenalty  is  enforced 
for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  American  reflations,  it  is  not  a  real  hardship  upon 
the  transportation  company,  for  it  has  been  incurred  either  through  carelessness  or 
willingness  to  take  a  risk  for  the  mke  of  securing  business  of  doubtful  character. 
The  only  apparent  remedy,  or  rather  check,  upon  the  greater  evils  resulting  from  the 
eagerness  of  transportation  companies  to  secure  emigrant  business  is^  I  venture  to 
state,  the  adoption  with  perfect  freedom  of  the  highest  degree  of  restrictive  legislation 
desii^,  and  the  rigid  enioroement  of  its  provisions  by  the  imposition  of  severe  pen- 
alties and  fines  for  infractions  thereof.  Whatever  the  American  people  shall  decide 
is  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  and  whatever  measures  are  con- 
sidered fully  adequate  to  protect  the  country  from  alien  crime,  pauperism,  and  dis- 
ease, should  be  enacted  into  law,  and  the  utmost  power  be  given  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  to  enforce  the  same,  with  whatever  expenditure  of  money  is  needed 
to  this  end. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  accommodations  for  emigrant  travel  on  the  principal  lines 
of  Atlantic  steamers  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  and  the  constant  Government 
supervision  given  this  feature  of  the  traffic  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a  eood  stand- 
ard of  food  and  sanitation.  There  is  one  point,  nowever,  in  respect  to  wnicn  I  venture 
to  state  my  belief  there  could  be  some  improvement,  and  that  is  in  the  policing  of 
the  emigrant  decks.  A  very  laiye  percentage  of  the  people  who  travel  steeraee  are 
respectable,  orderly,  and  naturally  cleanly.  Unfortunately  for  these  of  the  better 
class,  however,  there  are  always  a  number  whose  dispositions,  characters,  and  habits 
are  far  from  making  them  desirable  as  traveling  companions.  The  most  careful 
supervision  of  the  emigrant  quarters  and  decks  is  necessary  to  keep  them  from  becom- 
ing disgustingly  offensive,  and  to  prevent  brutality,  lamentable  in  its  effect  where  so 
many  people  are  cooped  up  together  in  such  close  quarters  for  many  days  at  a  time. 
I  have  seen  a  half-grown  vouth  strike  a  little  girl  between  the  eyes,  knocking  her 
flat  upon  the  deck,  and  then  rob  her  of  her  piece  of  bread  which  she  had  in  her 
hand,  and  the  incident  attract  not  the  slightest  attention  from  the  sailors  or  stewards 
who  might  possibly  be  on  duty  at  that  time.  Such  incidents  could  rarely  occur  if 
the  steerage  deck  were  well  policed;  and  if  there  was  occasional  trouble  the  prompt 
punishment  of  the  instigators  w^ould  certainly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  carrying  of  steerage  passengers 
at  the  regular  rates  which  prevail  when  there  is  no  rate  war  in  progress  is  a  most 

Profitable  business,  it  beinff  estimated  by  those  engaged  therein  that  the  cost  of 
andling  an  emigrant  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  about  one-half  of  the  fare 
he  ^ys.  This  l^ing  the  case,  it  would  be  no  hardship  upon  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  compel  them  to  give  their  steerage  passengers  equal  personal  protection 
from  insult  or  injury  which  is  afforded  to  other  passengers  upon  the  same  slup. 

NEW  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION. 

Paramount  in  importance  to  all  other  new  legislation  in  regard  to 
alien  immigration^  the  Bureau  considers  some  adequate  measure  for 
the  distribution  of  aliens  who  are.  admitted  to  this  country.  As  long 
as  this  feature  of  immigration  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  can  per- 
ceive no  other  aspect  of  our  alien  population  than  its  capacity  to  con- 
tribute to  their  wholly  selfish  interests,  truth  must  compel  those  who 
have  given  careful  thought  to  the  subject  to  confess  that  merely  the 
outside  of  the  problem  has  thus  far  been  approached.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject the  Bureau  has  expressed  its  views  at  greater  length  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  but  it  has  no  apology  to  offer  for  repetition,  so  great  is 
the  necessitv  for  prompt  action  in  the  direction  recommended. 

The  new  legislation  next  in  importance  is  suitable  provision  for  the 

Shysical  inspection  of  aliens  hy  officers  of  the  Public  Health  and 
larine-Hospial  Service  at  foreign  ports  before  embarkation  for  the 
United  States.  A  similar  recommendation  was  made  in  the  last  annual 
report,  and  is  now  repeated  with  even  a  stronger  conviction  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  protection  of  this  country  from  disease,  as  well  as 
from  such  burdens  as  that  now  borne  by  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  care  of  insane  aliens  only,  amounting,  as  shown  elsewhere,  to, 
approximately,  6,000  patients.  How  effective  such  an  examination 
would  be  is  also  shown  in  another  part  of  this  report,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  diseased  aliens  discovered  by  United  States  surgeons  at  trans- 
Pacific  ports. 

The  other  recommendations  for  new  legislation  made  last  year  are 
also  repeated.  These  consist  of  one  to  apply  some  moral  and  mental 
test  to  arriving  aliens,  so  as  to  establish  a  reasonable  standard  in  these 
respects  for  those  who  seek  to  become  a  part  of  our  population  and 
ultimately  to  acquire  American  citizenship,  and  of  one  to  collect  and 
compile  aata  of  the  outgoing  alien  travel,  tnus  affording  the  means  of 
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ascertaining,  with  some  approxinoiation  to  accuracy,  the  net  annual 
increase  of  the  population  from  alien  immigration. 

As  intimated  in  treating  the  subject  of  the  alien  conti-act-labor  la\rs, 
it  may  also  become  necessary,  should  the  Supreme  Court  affirm  the 
view  tialten  by  Judge  Lacombe,  to  provide  that  the  action  of  a  board  of 
special  inquiry,  when  favorable  to  admission,  shall  not  be  construed  as 
such  a  final  adjudication  of  the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter  the  Unitexi 
States  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  you, 
as  Secretary,  by  sections  20  and  21  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1903.      It 
has  always  been  held  that  the  admission  of  any  alien  conferred  upon 
him  only  a  conditional  right  of  residence  in  the  United  States  during" 
the  period  in  which  by  law  he  might  be  arrested  and  deported  on  the 
ground  that  his  entry  was  unlawful,  though  administrative  officers  had 
tailed  to  ascertain  at  the  time  of  inspection  the  facts  which  constituted 
him  a  member  of  one  of  the  excluded  classes.     After  the  expiration  of 
the  time  within  which  such  unlawfully  resident  alien  could  be  deported 
by  statutory  provision,  then  his  right  to  residence  became  absolute,  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  limitation  of  actions  at  law.     It  is  most  impor- 
tant that  any  language  in  the  recent  immigration  act  of  March  3, 1903^ 
which  seems  to  import  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  alter  or 
repeal  the  prior  constiiictions  of  the  law  on  this  point,  be  amended,  if 
necessary,  to  maintain  such  prior  view,  and  continuous  administrative 
action  in  harmony  therewith. 

CHINESE-EXCLUSION  LAWS. 

In  no  other  branch  of  its  administrative  work  does  the  Bureau  feel 
that  such  a  marked  advance  has  been  made  as  in  the  successful  enforce- 
ment of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws.  This  is  particularly  gratifying, 
because,  as  pointed  out  in  former  reports,  there  is  probably  not 
another  legislative  measure  on  the  statute  books  that  has  the  support 
of  a  less  general  popular  comprehension.  It  was  enacted  in  response 
to  a  purely  local  demand,  because  the  evil  to  be  met  was  felt  in  out  a 
few  places,  but  when  it  was  felt  the  conviction  that  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  labor  was  a  necessity,  had  all  the  intensity  of  other  convictions 
based  upon  considerations  of  self-preservation.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  of  most  of  the  eastern  and  southern  States  where  an  insignifi- 
cant number  of  these  silent,  methodical,  and  outwardly  inoffensive 
Orientals  quietlv  and  industriously  pursued  their  usual  avocations  of 
laundrymen  and  small  dealers  in  rice  and  other  Chinese  comestibles, 
their  presence  seemed  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  particularly 
as  they  afforded  a  means  for  the  exercise  of  the  local  missionary  spirit. 
It  was  only  in  those  western  communities  where  native  industry,  in  its 
various  branches,  found  itself  surely  and  steadily  undermined,  and  its 
very  means  of  subsistence  taken  from  it  by  a  species  of  labor  whose 
only  object  was  the  acquirement  of  money,  ana  whose  domestic  life 
ana  requirements  reduced  the  competition  from  one  of  productive 
capacity  to  one  of  physical  endurance,  that  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing a  condition  that  could  result  ultimately  onlv  in  a  struggle  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  American  workingman  or  a  Chinaman  coqld  maintain 
life  at  the  minimum  of  expense,  comfort,  and  decency,  was  perceived 
to  be  imperative.  As  to  the  hundreds,  therefore,  who  either  unlaw- 
fully resided  in,  or  sought  admission  into,  other  parts  of  the  United 
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States  than  those  whose  citizens  had  learned  the  dangers  of  Chinese 
competition  from  a  large  resident  population  of  that  race,  the  Bureau 
found  itself  without  the  support  oi  public  sympathy  or  goodwill  in  its 
efforts  to  enforce  the  law.  ffot  only  private  citizens,  but  public  officials 
and  even  judicial  officers  occasionally,  in  such  parts  of  the  country 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Bureau,  going  so  far  at  times  as  openly  to 
express  their  disapproval  of  the  law,  a  disapproval  occasionally  so  little 
governed  hy  patriotic  respect  for  lawful  authority  as  seemingly  to  justif  v 
these  genume  freethinkers  in  their  own  minds  in  making  or  applaud- 
ing an  active  resistance  to  the  law  and  its  executive  officers.  The  diffi- 
cmties  involved  in  this  condition  were,  moreover,  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  these  laws  was  confided  to  so  many 
independent  executive  agencies.  The  general  supervision  at  the  seat 
of  government  was  in  1900  transferred  to  this  Bureau.  At  the  ports 
of  entry  the  collectors  of  customs  were  the  designated  agencies,  and  in 
all  matters  of  registration  or  reissuance  of  lost  or  destroyed  certificates 
the  collectors  of  internal  revenue  were  employed.  The  results  of  such 
a  division  of  authority  were,  as  mi^ht  reasonably  be  assumed,  pro- 
ductive of  confusion  and  relatively  ineffective  administration  of  the 
laws.  All  this  was  remedied,  however,  by  the  organic  act  of  February 
14, 1903,  creating  the  Department  of  (Jommerce  and  Labor.  As  a 
result  thereof,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  officers  of  the  Bureau 
were  substituted  for  collectors  of  customs  at  the  various  ports  of  entry 
for  Chinese,  and  all  the  records  of  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
were  transferred  to  the  capital  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  Bureau  officer 
who  was  clothed  with  the  authority  theretofore  exercised  by  such  col- 
lectors. Thus  was  consolidated  under  one  responsible  head  the  admin- 
istrative authority  and  duties  conferred  by  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws, 
and  it  became  possible  to  unify  and  simplify  and  thus  render  more 
effective  a  branch  of  the  public  service  formerly  conducted  by  various 
beads  according  to  their  varying  interpretations  of  the  laws.  The 
results  of  this,  as  the  following  pages  of  this  report  will  show,  have 
been  highly  beneficial  and  should  be  most  gratifying* to  those  who 
approve  the  enforcement  of  the  law  because  it  is  the  appropriately 
expressed  will  of  the  people  of  this  country.  From  those,  fortunately 
few  in  number,  who  as  citizens  of  this  country  can  justify  themselves, 
because  of  nonassent  to  the  policy  expressed  thereby,  in  opposing  the 
operation  in  any  case  of  the  law  oi  the  land,  it  is  vain  to  expect  approval 
of  such  effective  administrative  work. 

m 

BORDER   PORTS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  the  circumstances  were  nar- 
rated, in  detail,  which  led  to  the  contract,  fully  set  forth  therein, 
between  the  Government  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
Under  the  law  there  was  doubtless  authority  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  border  question,  so  far  as  Chinese  immigration  was 
concerned,  by  simply  closing  all  the  ports  of  entry  along  the  Canadian 
border  which  haa  been  opened  by  executive  order  merely.  This, 
however,  would  have  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries  by  absolutely  putting  a  stop  to  the  travel 
of  Chinese  laborers  over  transportation  lines  of  this  country  connect- 
ing with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  If  the  same  end  could  be 
accomplished  by  less  drastic  metJiods,  it  seemed  desirable  to  avoid  any 
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course  which,  while  checking  an  admitted  abuse,  would  at  the  same 
time  destroy  le^timate  business.  The  contract  was  therefore  resorted 
to,  and  undfer  its  terms  all  Chinese  persons  destined  to  the  United 
Stotes  have  been  brought  through  Canada  under  guards  and  delivered, 
at  some  one  of  the  four  exclusive  ports  of  entiy  on  the  boundary,  to 
Bureau  officers  for  inspection  by  the  latter.  These  Chinese  passengers 
are  comfortably  housed  in  suitable  buildings,  rented  and  furnished 
by  the  Government.  Their  expenses  while  awaiting  a  decision  as  to 
their  right  of  admission  to  the  United  States  are  borne  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  company  also  returns  to  China 
at  its  expense  those  who  are  finally  adjudgea  to  be  inadmissible  to 
this  country.  This  plan  has  now  been  tried  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months,  and,  despite  many  delays  and  discouragements,  has 
been  found  to  accomplish  its  Durpose  satisfactorily.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  but  a  very  few  Chinese  coming  to  this  country  by  way  of 
Canada.  The  detention  houses  at  the  ports  mentioned  are  almost  empty. 
The  jails  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Canada,  which  for  years  past 
have  been  crowded  beyond  their  capacity  with  Chinese  prisoners  who 
had  entered  this  country  from  the  Dominion  in  disregard  of  the  law, 
contain  only  a  few  arrested  for  unlawful  residence  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  public  appropriations  have  been  relieved  of  the  enormous  bur- 
den of  maintaining  and  deporting  such  Chinese  immigrants.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  practical  advantage  to  a  successful  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  that  has  thus  been  secured.  No  Chinese  person  from 
China  can  enter  the  United  States  through  Canada  without  submitting 
to  an  examination  by  Bureau  officers,  and  only  a  few  of  those  Chinese 
residing  in  Canada  will  resort  to  smugglers  or  to  unlawful  dressing, 
since  the  Dominion  has  imposed  an  admission  tax  of  $500  per  head  on 
those  who  may  lawfully  enter  her  territory.  This  result,  however, 
was  not  accomplished  without  much  patience  and  persistence  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  officers,  whose  work  in  this  direction  was  made 
effective  by  the  admirable  and  unstinted  support  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  As  the  principal  means  of  destroying  the  usefulness  of  the 
new  arrangement  for  border  inspection,  Chinese  passengers  brought 
to  the  detention  stations  were  instructed  to  claim  American  citizenship 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  born  in  the  United  States,  and  then  to 
refuse  to  answer  any  other  interrogatory  of  the  administrative  officers. 
As  the  latter  were  then  compelled  to  deny  such  alleged  citizens  admis- 
sion because  of  lack  of  evioence  to  substantiate  their  claims,  recourse 
was  had  to  habeas  corpus  and  trial  before  some  commissioner  of  a  fed- 
eral court,  acting  as  referee.  This  plan,  if  successful,  would  have 
restored  the  condition,  with  all  of  its  attendant  abuses,  which  existed 
before  the  contract  was  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  inspector  in 
charge  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  will  serve  to  show  the  situation  at  Malone 
twelve  months  since  and  at  the  present  time: 

At  the  be^nning  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  was  also  the  time  I  assumed  chai^ 
in  this  district,  the  detention  station  at  Malone  was  opened  for  the  purpjose,  if  poe&ri- 
ble,  of  preventing  the  practice,  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  this  district  for  some 
years,  of  Chinese  walking  over  the  boundary  line,  submitting  to  arrest,  then  alleging 
nativity.  .  How  well  the  detention  station  has  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  this 
practice  is  best  explained  in  the  table  showing  the  transactions  at  the  port  of  Malone, 
which  table  is  made  a  part  of  this  report  and  marked  *SSchedule  A."  The  table 
referred  to  shows  that  a  majority  of  the  applicants  at  Malone  were  of  the  all^^ 
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native-born  clafis  of  Chinese,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  an  inquiry  into  their  claims, 
attorneys  interested  instructed  the  applicants  to  say  nothing  to  the  inspectors  when 
they  were  examined,  and  their  instructions  were  so  completelv  carried  out  it  was 
frequently  found  difficult  to  even  ^t  their  correct  names.  At  first,  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  were  allowed  by  the  circuit  court,  and  some  hundred  and  odd  cases  were 
referred  by  the  said  court  to  a  referee  to  take  testimony  as  to  the  claim  of  citizen- 
ship. It  was  contended  by  the  attorneys  for  the  Chinese  that  the  immigration  offi- 
cials did  not  have  authority  to  act  in  cases  where  citizenship  was  alleged,  but  to  test 
the  question  the  Government  made  a  return  to  a  writ  of  haoeas  corpus  and  insisted 
that  the  courts  did  not  have  jurisdiction  when  a  Chinese  person  made  application 
for  admission  to  the  United  States  at  a  regular  port  of  entry.    The  matter  was 

Sroperly  presented  to  Hon.  Geoi^  W.  Ray,  Unit^  States  judge  for  the  northern 
istrict  of  New  York,  and  the  said  judge,  on  the  let  day  of  December,  1903,  in  a 
comprehensive  opinion,  held,  in  the  case  of  Sing  Tuck  et  al.,  that  the  immigration 
officials  had  the  right  to  pass  upon  this  class  of  cases,  and  remanded  the  applicants 
to  our  custody.  This  decision  was  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  there 
reversed.  From  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and  that  court,  on  April  25, 1904,  reversed 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Every  scheme  known  to  the  ingenuity  of  attorneys  and  Chinese  of  long  experience 
in  this  class  of  cases  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  detention  station  at  Malone 
a  failure.  The  charge  of  illegal  detention,  of  ill^ally  withholding  the  mails,  of 
illegally  preventing  interviews  with  alleged  clients,  and  anv  statements  of  officials 
connected  with  the  service  in  and  about  Malone  which  could  be  perverted  to  show, 
if  possible,  that  administrative  officers  were  adverse  to  the  admission  of  Chinese, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  were  brought  out  during  the  year  in  the  various  proceedings 
in  court. 

During  the  time  the  Sing  Tuck  case  was  pending  in  the  various  courts  the  attorneys 
interest^,  seemingly  thinking  they  would  in  the  end  be  able  to  defeat  the  contention 
of  the  Government,  caused  to  oe  brought  from  China  something  over  200  more  of  the 
same  class,  and  to  meet  the  eraei^gency  it  became  necessary  in  November,  1903,  to  rent 
temporary  quarters  at  Malone  in  which  to  detain  the  number  wq  were  unable  to 
accommodate  in  the  detention  station  at  that  place.  With  the  laige  number  detained, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  and  our  inability  to  compel  them  to  take 
proper  exercise,  it  was  but  natural  that  there  should  be  some  sickness.  Much  to  my 
regret,  there  were  17  deaths  during  the  year.  Finally,  however,  on  the  21st  day  of 
June,  1904,  or  within  six  days  of  a  year  from  the  date  the  first  Chinaman  arrived  at 
the  detention  station,  we  disposed  of  all  the  alleged  native  Chinese,  returning  to 
China  all  who  were  in  the  detention  station  at  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  20, 
who  were  transferred  to  the  jail  at  Malone  on  an  order  of  court. 

The  United  States  attornejr  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  gave  these  cases 
his  personal  attention,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  this  office  had  his 
cooperation  at  all  times  and  the  benefit  cf  nis  good  judgment  and  wise  counsel  in 

Ereparing  our  part  of  the  cases  for  the  proceedings  m  court  which  we  knew  would 
iter  follow. 

The  good  judgment  and  foresight  in  establishing  the  detention  station  at  Malone 
has  been,  I  think,  fully  demonstrated,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  has  so  completelv  put  a 
stop  to  the  bringing  to  the  United  States  of  the  allied  native-bom  Chinese,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  past  will  probably  never  exist  again.  Other  schemes  will  doubtless 
be  concocted,  yet  with  the  decision  such  as  was  rendered  in  the  Sing  Tuck  case  it 
appears  to  me  we  will  be  able  to  successfully  meet  anv  question  which  may  arise  in 
future.  Judging  from  the  results  in  the  past,  out  of  tne  total  of  378  of  this  class  of 
cases  who  applied  for  admission  at  Malone,  we  never  could  have  hoped  to  deport  the 
number  stated.  Not  only  has  the  detention  station  been  a  success  from  this  point  of 
view,  but  also  from  an  economical  standpoint.  To  have  deported  263  Chinese  through 
the  courts  would  have  cost  thousands  ot  dollars,  while  through  the  detention  station 
they  were  returned  to  China  at  the  expense  of  the  company  bringing  them,  which 
company  also  maintained  them  during  the  time  they  were  detained. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  JRailway  Company  has  shown  the 
utmost  ndelity  in  its  intention  to  live  up  to  its  agreement  with  the  Government  in 
bringing  the  Chinese  to  Malone  and  returning  them  to  China.  They  have  carried 
out  tneir  part  of  the  agreement  in  every  x)articular  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
do  so. 

I  submit  herewith  a  table,  marked  ** Schedule  B,"  showing  the  number  of  Chinese 
arrested,  the  commissioners  before  whom  they  were  tried,  and  the  disposition  of 
their  cases.  In  connection  with  this  schedule'  I  desire  to  respectfully  state  that  of 
the  123  cases  accredited  to  Commissioner  Wells  at  Malone,  111  were  discharged  from 
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the  detention  station  in  order  to  meet  a  condition  which  arose.  Commifisioner  Wells 
had  heard  these  cases  as  a  referee,  but  no  provision  having  been  made  nnder  the  law 
for  the  payment  of  an  adequate  fee  to  him  as  such,  the  court  ordered  their  dischai^ge 
with  the  understanding  that  complaints  might  be  made  before  him,  by  which  arrai^e- 
ment  he  could  pass  upon  their  cases  as  a  commissioner,  and  in  that  manner  receive  the 
usual  fee.  These  cases  have  also  been  included  in  the  report  of  business  transacted 
at  the  port  of  Malone,  therefore  in  reality  there  were  but  363  of  the  ordinary  arrest 
cases  ouring  the  year.  I  might  state  in  connection  with  this  schedule  that  the 
Arraignment  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  before  the  commissioners  in  the  northern 
district  of  New  York  occurred  in  July  and  August,  the  reason  for  this  being  that 
there  were  numbers  of  Chinese  in  Montreal,  Canada,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  come 
out  and  be  arrested  at  the  time  the  detention  station  was  opened  at  Malone.  How- 
ever, since  August  a  few  came  out  for  arrest,  but  supposedly  they  were  persons  who 
were  in  Canada  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  detention  station  and  the  increase  in  the 
Canadian  hesd  tax  to  |500.  This  practice  will  doubtless  continue  to  some  extent  so 
long  as  attorneys  can  find  Chinese  who  are  willing  to  come  from  Canada  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

Schedule  B. — ^Tablb  showing  Numbes  of  Chinese  Persons  Abbested  and  Dispo- 
sition OP  THEIR  Cases  in  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Districts  of  New 
York  during  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1904. 


Name  and  location  of  commis- 
aloner. 


P.  W.  Dudley,  Port  Henry 

John  CJorbin,  Plattsburg 

E.  C.  Evereet,  Plattsburg 

F.  J.  Gray,  Ogdensburg 

B.L.  Wells,  Malone 

Mr.  Louclu,  Schenectady 

D.  Sheehan,  Troy 

Mr.  Vanderaee,  Albany 

A.  Judd  Northrap,  Syracuse 

John  A.  Shields,  New  York  City 

B.  L.  Benedict,  Brooklyn 

£.  Russ,  Hoboken,  N.  J. a 

Total 


Before  United  States 
oommissioneiB. 


^ 


S 


179 

32 

32 

&9 

128 

5 

15 

8 

1 

6 

1 

18 


474 


184 
26 
24 
46 
67 
2 
2 


6 
•d 

•d<9 
©  s 

o 


28 

6 

6 

12 

58 


801 


18 
3 


15 


1 
1 
1 
8 


1 
18 


140 


1 
6 


5  I  28 


Before    United 
States  courts. 


•g 


< 


2 
6 
2 

12 
32 


13 


6 


a  • 

11 


I 


6 

2 

4 

32 


12 


73 


56 


§• 


Awaiting 
deporta- 
tion. 


•o 


OH 
0) 

I  o  c 

o8 


8 

'i" 


9 


11 


6 


8  I    15 


o. 


OS 

d 

o 


Finally  dis- 
posed of. 


■o 


28 
6 


4 

42 


12 
3 


1 
12 


I 


184 
26 
24 
54 
67 
2 
3 


106 


310 


a  These  cases  are  included  in  this  report  for  the  reason  that  the  Chinese  were  apprehended  by 
officers  connected  with  this  office,  it  being  shown  that  they  had  been  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
and  destined  to  New  York. 


Some  improvement  may  also  be  noted  in  those  communities  wliere 
comparatively  few  Chinamen  live,  as  regards  the  attitude  of  the  public 
and  of  the  courts  and  law  oflScers  as  thev  become  familiar  with  the 
law  and  with  the  unblushingdeceit  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  guilty 
of  violations  of  that  law.  This  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  law  has 
resulted  from  the  consolidation  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  all 
branches  of  the  administration.  The  entire  country  has  been  divided 
into  districts,  and  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  each  district,  clothed  with  the  authority  formerly  exercised  in  this 
regard  by  collectors  of  customs,  as  well  as  with  power  to  arrest  all 
unlawful  Chinese  residents  within  their  districts.  Tabulated  state- 
ments appear  further  on  in  this  report,  from  which  it  may  be  seen 
that  numerous  arrests  have  been  made  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  temptation  to  enter  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully is  lessened.    Those  now  nere  in  violation  of  the  law  are  deported 
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in  many  instances,  and  the  courts  and  law  officers  of  the  Government 
are  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  of  their  purposes  which 
assures  its  successful  enforcement  hereafter.  Thus  both  on  our  land 
boundaries  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  marked  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  RESIDENCE. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  records  of  the  various  collectors  of 
internal  revenue,  many  of  which  were  imperfect  or  were  carelessly 
kept,  to  the  custody  of  the  Bureau,  those  records  have  been  classified 
and  arranged  in  systematic  order  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible.  Their 
chief  uses  are  to  verify  certificates  of  outgoing  Chinese  laborers,  as  also 
of  those  who  are  arrested  for  unlawful  residence  in  the  United.  States 
and  thereafter  offer  certificates  in  evidence  before  United  States  com- 
missioners or  courts,  to  furnish  the  information  for  issuing  duplicates  of 
those  shown  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  to  show  that  certain  Chi- 
nese laborers  have  forfeited  their  rignt  of  residence,  either  through 
unlawful  departure  from  this  country,  remaining  absent  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  law  and  treaty,  or  by  death.  Some  counterfeits  have 
by  this  means  been  detected,  as  well  as  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  genuine  certificates  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  persons  by  whom  they  were  unlawfully  used. 

The  issuing  of  duplicates  of  alleged  lost  or  destroved  certificates  is 
a  duty  requiring  very  nice  and  discriminating  juagment.  Loss  or 
destruction  is  often  difficult  to  prove  even  in  genuine  cases,  and  an 
additional  element  of  uncertainty  in  such  cases  arises  from  the  prac- 
tice of  pawning  these  papers.  Oi  course  if  the  money  they  are  pledged 
for  is  not  paid,  there  is  a  market  for  and  a  consequent  misuse  of  the 
forfeited  certificate.  Officers,  therefore,  visit  pawnshops  occasionally 
and  secure  a  list  of  the  pawned  certificates,  obtaining  the  information 
by  representing  to  the  lender  that  the  value  of  his  security  will  be 
destroyed  if  a  duplicate  is  granted  through  misrepresentation.  The 
following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  certificates  issued  during 
the  year  on  the  application  of  owners  of  lost  originals: 

Statbmbnt  showing  Disposition  of  Applications  for  Duplicate  Cebtifigates  of 

Residence,  for  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

Applications 476 

Gases  reopened 1 

Total 477 

Certificates  issued t 256 

Applications  refused 59 

Applications  withdrawn 2 

Original  certificates  found 7 

Applications  struck  out 54 

Number  acted  upon 378 

Number  pending 99 

Certificates  of  residence  known  to  have  been  pawned,  340,  4  of  which  were  dupli- 
cates issued  by  Bureau. 

Fifty-seven  of  these  certificates  have  been  secured  by  the  Bureau  and  canceled: 
283  were  pawned  in  Portland,  Or^.,  and  the  57  secured  by  the  Bureau  were  pawnea 
at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

It  is  presumed  that  hundreds  of  other  certificates  have  been  pawned  throughout 
the  United  States,  especially  in  tlie  larger  cities. 
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The  large  number  of  duplicates  issued  is  doubtless  attributable  to 
the  activity  of  the  oflScers  in  charge  of  the  various  districts  and  their 
inspectors  in  ferreting  out  Chinese  persons  without  the  evidence  of  a 
rignt  to  be  in  the  United  States  prescribed  by  law. 


REGISTERED  CHINESE  LABORERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  movement  of  lawfully  resi- 
dent Chinese  laborers  between  the  United  States  and  China.  This 
movement  has  but  a  slight  bearing  on  the  problem  of  Chinese  exclu- 
sion, since  it  can  not  increase  the  total  number  of  Chinese  for  whose 
residence  in  the  United  States  provision  is  made  both  by  the  laws  and 
the  treaty.  It  is  significant,  however,  as  bearing  upon  the  constant 
new  claims  made  by  alleged  lawfully  resident  laborers,  who  represent 
that  they  have  lost  their  certificates  or  were  unable  to  register  at  the 
proper  time  by  reason  of  sickness.  Natural  causes,  of  course,  are 
steadily  reducing  the  number  of  such  Chinese,  so  that  this  class  need 
occasion  no  anxiety. 

Arrivals  and  Dbpartxtres  of  Rbgistered  Chinese  Laborers  during  Fiscal  Year 

ENDED  June  30^  1904. 


Port  of  arrival  or  departure. 


Ban  Francisco 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Portland,  Greg 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Malone,  N.  Y 

Rlchford.Vt 

Buiralo,N.  Y 

PortaI,N.Dak 

Sumaa,  Wash 

Total 


Departure 
of  laborers. 


fas 

142 

2 

287 

19 

11 

6 

10 

2 


792 


Return  of 
laborers. 


649 
225 


320 

116 

62 

"26 


1,392 


EXEBfFT  GLASSES. 

The  classes  of  Chinese  aliens  who  are  expressly  exempt,  both  by  law 
and  treaty,  from  exclusion  are  merchants,  teacners,  students,  travel- 
ers for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  and  officials  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Those  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  officials,  are  admitted  simply  upon 
presentation  of  their  credentials  and  identification  as  the  person 
referred  to  therein.  With  them  are  admitted  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  official  and  domestic  servants.  As  to  the  entry  of  this 
class,  therefore,  there  is  little  trouble,  though  to  the  occidental  under- 
standing it  may  seem  that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "official "  is 
somewhat  elastic,  including  as  it  does,  for  example,  prominent  re^si- 
dents  of  San  Francisco  under  the  description  ot  *' members  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  consulate  "  at  that  port. 

Such  members  of  the  mercantile  class  as  claim  the  right  to  entry 
because  of  domicile  in  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  can  handle  suc- 
cessfully, so  that  but  few  violations  of  law  can  occur  as  the  result  of 
such  claims,  and  few  such  claimants,  if  entitled  to  admission,  will  be 
reiected. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  other  so-called  "exempts,"  especially 
the  merchants,  the  Bureau  has  no  such  assurance.  They  are  required 
to  present  certificates  of  permission  from  their  home  (jovernment  to 
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come  to  the  United  States,  in  which  is  ^iven  a  detailed  statement  in 
regard  to  their  occupation  in  China.  This  statement  the  law  requires 
a  United  States  consul  in  China  to  investigate,  and  directs  him  to  with- 
hold his  signature  therefrom  if  he  finds  such  statement  untrue  in  any 
detail.  If  inquiry,  however,  establishes  the  truth  of  such  statement 
in  every  particular,  the  consular  officer  making  such  inquiry  is 
required  to  attach  his  signature  and  consular  seal  to  the  certificate, 
which  then  establishes  prima  facie  the  right  of  the  holder  to  enter  the 
United  States.  The  natural  and  reasonable  assumption  would  be  that, 
after  such  precautions  had  been  taken,  the  inspection  of  the  exempts 
at  the  ports  of  arrival  in  this  country  would  involve  virtually  nothing 
more  tnan  an  identification  of  the  holder  of  such  a  certificate  with  the 
person  to  whom  it  referred.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however.  Fre- 
quently such  Chinese  persons  contradict  flatly  the  statements  contained 
in  their  certificates,  and  still  more  frequently  their  manifest  physical 
and  financial  condition  is  so  at  variance  with  the  prosperous  persons 
described  in  such  certificates  as  to  make  it  incredible  that  any  mvesti- 

fsition  worthy  of  the  name  was  made  of  their  circumstances  m  China, 
his  view  is  supported  by  frequent  statements  by  such  exempts,  to 
the  effect  that  tney  purchased  the  certificates  at  high  prices  from  the 
subordinates  of  the  functionaries  whose  duty  it  was  respectively  to 
issue  them  and  to  inquire  as  to  the  truth  of  their  contents. 

The  situation  thus  presented  is  one  that  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to 
administrative  officers  and  to  Chinese  aliens  of  the  exempt  classes;  to 
the  former  because  the  certificate,  though  correct  in  form,  is  no  guar- 
anty that  the  holder  can  be  admitted  without  violation  of  law;  to  the 
latter  because  it  does  not  assure  him  that  he  will  not  be  turned  back 
after  his  journey  of  thousands  of  miles,  involving  to  him  both  serious 
loss  of  money  and  grievous  disappointment. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  plain  and  was  pointed  out  and  urged  as 
indispensable  to  good  administration  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau.  An  additional  year  of  experience  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  laws  has  only  served  to  confirm  the  view  then 
expressed  on  this  subject.  The  work  of  consolidation  of  the  service 
under  one  head  has  been  carried  a  long  way,  and  it  is  believed  that 
these  pages  have  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  such  consolidation. 
It  should,  however,  go  one  step  further.  It  should  include  the  work 
of  investigation  in  China,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State.  This  would  at  once  relieve  the  latter  of  an 
incongruous  duty  and  enable  the  Bureau  to  assign  to  the  discharge 
thereof  skilled  and  experienced  officers  under  its  control,  accountable 
to  it  for  neglect,  carelessness,  incompetency,  or  dishonesty,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  summary  discharge,  ouch  officers  being  directly 
accountable  to  the  Bureau  charged  with  the  general  administration  of 
these  laws,  and  having  no  other  duties  to  engage  their  time  and  care, 
could  and  would  make  such  an  effective  inauiry  into  the  merits  oi 
every ' '  exempt "  case  that  their  signature  woula  import  that  verity  which 
is  equally  the  security  of  this  Government  against  violations  of  law 
and  of  the  exempt  Chinese  against  a  denial  of  their  treaty  rights.  So 
important  is  this  matter  that  the  Bureau  again  calls  attention  to  it, 
ana  urges  as  indispensable  to  good  administration  that  suitable  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

It  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  result  of  such  investiga- 
tion in  China  would  render  inspection  at  the  ports  of  arrival  unneces- 
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sary  in. exempt  cases.  The  law  provides  for  such  inspection;  it 
should  and  will  be  made  whatever  means  may  be  adopted  tor  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  United  States  consular  and 
diplomatic  officers  in  China.  The  effect,  however,  of  the  change 
recommended  will  be  to  greatly  lessen  the  delay  of  investi^tion  at 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  diminish  also  the  risk  now  incurred 
by  Chinese  persons  who  rely  upon  the  certificates  prescribed  for  mem- 
bers of  the  exempt  classes  as  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  denied 
admission. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  Chinese  persons  of  the 
exempt  classes,  other  than  wives  and  children  of  merchants,  who  hav^e 
been  admitted  during  the  year  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United 
States: 

Exempts  Admitted  in  Fiscal  Year  1904. 


Port. 


Honolalu,  Hawaii 

Malone,  N.  Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

Portal,  N.  Dak 

Portland,  Oreg 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

Rlchfoid,  Vt 

San  Franclaco,  Cal 

Total 


Admitted. 


69 

67 

15 

27 

6 

137 

8 

728 


1.041 


Rejected. 


1 

17 
1 
1 
3 
41 
4 
80 


148 


Pending. 


8 


2 

1 

13 

1 


20 


TotaL 


70 
77 
16 
SO 
9 

191 
IB 

803 


1,209 


MINOR  SONS  OF  MERCHANTS. 

Closeljr  allied  in  some  respects  to  the  subject  of  alleged  Chinese 
natives  is  that  of  the  minor  sons  of  lawfully  resident  Chinese  mer- 
chants. Their  status  is,  like  the  native  born,  dependent  upon  proof 
of  birth  and  parentage,  with  the  added  difficulty  that  the  events  upon 
which  they  claim  admission  occurred  at  some  remote  village  in  China, 
instead  of  in  this  country  where  it  is  always  possible  to  make  some 
kind  of  effective  inquiry. 

The  admissibility  of  this  class  of  Chinese  persons  is  also  dependent 
upon  a  judicial  ruling — that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Gue  Lim 
case — and  upon  subsequent  liberal  constructions  of  the  principle  laid 
down  therein  to  embrace  cases  presenting  quite  a  different  state  of 
facts  from  those  before  the  court  in  the  le«uiing  case.  The  minor-son 
abuse,  however,  is  not  so  serious  as  the  native-born.  It  carries  with 
it  no  incidental  rights  additional  to  that  of  admissibility  during  minor- 
ity, although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  the  minor 
sons  either  become  laborers  at  once  or  as  soon  as  they  reach  their 
majority,  which  in  most  instances  they  confessedly  will  attain  in  a 
few  months,  and  in  many  others  they  have  apparently  already  passed. 
In  the  event,  however,  that  they  do  become  laborers  they  are  subject 
to  arrest  and  deportation  unless  they  can  impose  upon  the  U  nited  States 
commissioners  by  representing  themselves  as  lawfully  resident  laborers, 
presenting  fraudulent  certificates  of  residence  or  so-called  merchants^ 
certificates,  or  else  by  claiming,  as  they  frequently  do,  bii-th  in  the 
United  States.  The  facility  with  which  Chinese  persons  can  change 
their  names,  and  the  ease  with  which  corroborating  Chinese  testimony 
can  be  secured,  unite  to  make  the  task  of  deceiving  judicial  officers. 
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especially  those  who  have  never  given  their  individual  assent  to  the 
justice  of  the  exclusion  policy,  an  eas}^  one.  As  such  cases  come  before 
United  States  commissioners  almost  invariably,  and  as  Congress  saw 
fit  to  grant  a  right  of  appeal  from  that  oflScer  only  to  the  Chinese 
prisoner,  the  necessity  for  a  rather  critical  investigation  of  the  minor- 
son  cases  will  be  obvious.  This  necessity,  however,  will  become  more 
pressing  hereafter  than  it  is  now,  for  until  the  native-born  resource 
roves  imreliable  as  a  means  of  securing  admission,  it  will  continue  to 
e  the  most  tempting  of  all  claims  for  young  Chinamen. 

Minor  Sons  op  Mbhchanth. 


I 


Port. 


Malone,  N.  Y 

New  York,N.  Y 

Portal,  N.  Dak 

Portland,  Oreg 

Port  Townsend,  Wtush 

Rlchfoid,  Vt.-. 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Total 


Admitted. 

Rejected. 

Pending. 

6 
1 
1 
4 
44 
1 

1 
2 
6 

1 

104 

.'iO 

161 

59 

1 

Total. 


8 
1 
2 
6 
51 
1 
154 

221 


The  total  of  221  applications  as  minor  sons  of  merchants,  as  compared 
with  997  applications  as  natives,  bears  out  the  statement  alreadv  made 
as  to  the  present  superior  temptation  oflFered  to  pose  as  memoers  of 
'the  latter  class. 

There  were  admitted  during  the  year  36  wives  of  merchants  and  11 
such  claimants  were  rejected,  making  a  total  of  47  applicants  of  this 
class.  In  this  number  was  1  claiming  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Chinese 
merchant  to  whom  the  Department  refused  admission,  but  whose  release 
was  subsequently  secured  by  resort  to  the  Federal  court  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

ALLEGED  NATIVES. 

As  intimated  in  the  last  annual  report,  by  far  the  most  serious  fea- 
ture of  the  administration  of  these  laws  is  the  application  of  Chinese 
youths  who  claim  to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States,  and,  there- 
fore, to  be  citizens  thereof  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Wong  Kim  Ark  case.  By  this  means  there  are  many  hundred 
of  Chinese  laborers  in  this  country  in  addition  to  those  who  were  here 
in  1892,  when  all  lawful  residents  of  this  class  were  required  to  regis- 
ter on  pain  of  arrest  and  deportation,  and  there  are  many  more 
annually  coming. 

As  already  stated  in  this  report,  the  situation  has  been  somewhat 
amended,  particularly  on  the  Canadian  boundary,  as  a  result  in  part 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  given 
in  full  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  in  part  of  the  action  of  some  of 
the  courts,  especially  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sing 
Tuck  eases.  The  practice  reported  last  year  by  which  counsel  refused 
to  submit  the  cases  of  such  Chinese  clients  to  administrative  officers, 
taking  such  cases  out  of  the  custody  of  said  officers  immediately  on 
arrival  at  ports  of  the  United  States  and  securing  a  judicial  decision 
after  full  opportunity  to  coach  their  clients  to  enable  the  latter  to  testify 
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consistently  with  the  preconcerted  story  of  witnesses,  has  fortu- 
nately ceased.  The  Bureau  officers  at  least  have  now  the  chance  of 
preventing  access  to  arriving  Chinese  passengers  until  the  latter  have 
on  examination  committed  themselves  to  some  detailed  and  circumstan- 
tial account  of  their  claims.  Unless  these  Chinese  persons,  therefore, 
have  been  drilled  before  their  departure  from  China,  as,  unfortunately, 
it  IS  believed  is  often  done,  the  witnesses  can  now  corroborate  the 
claims  only  when  such  claims  are  tnie. 

The  inferior  courts  have,  from  time  to  time,  rendered  decisions,  con- 
struing the  Wong  Kim  Ark  ruling  so  broadl  v  as  to  bring  within  its  scope 
all  Chinese  or  other  persons  who  can  show  that  they  were  probably  boru 
in  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the  subsequent  residence  of  such 
persons.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  appeals  were  not  taken,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  from  these  decisions,  since  many  Chinese  laborers 
have  thereby  gained  admission  to  this  country  and,  what  is  far  more 
serious,  have  acquired  the  status  of  citizens  upon  proof  of  circum- 
stances widely  variant  from  those  which  were  the  basis  of  the  courts' 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Won^  Kim  Ark. 

As  affording  some  practical  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  evil,  let  us 
take  the  figures  on  tnis  subject  for  the  year  to  which  this  report 
refers — a  year,  be  it  remembered,  in  which  the  Bureau  has  met  livith 
unexampled  success  in  excluding  fraudulent  Chinese  claimants  of 
citizenship  by  birth  in  the  United  States.  As  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying table  there  were  actually  admitted  as  American  citizens,  dur- 
ing the  year,  438  Chinamen  out  of  a  total  of  997  such  applicants. 
wliile  the  Bureau  has  no  figures  for  former  years,  to  show  the  number 
of  such  Chinese  crossing  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  data  that  it  has  for  ports  of  entry,  that  the 
aggregate  of  such  arrivals  this  year  was  not  larger  than  it  has  been 
for  some  jrears  past.  The  last  annual  report  shows  that  at  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  there  arrived  during  the  fiscal  year  1903,  a  total  of  551 
alleged  native-born  Chinamen,  of  whom  220  were  allowed  to  land  and 
331  were  deported.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  San  Francisco  for  this  year  are,  admitted 
294,  deported,  221 ;  total  515,  or  36  less  than  last  year.  The  same  table 
shows  tnat  the  total  of  such  arrivals  in  the  United  States  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  was  997— aproximately  1,000. 

Long  before  the  Wong  Kim  Ark  decision,  which  was  rendered  in 
1897,  the  inferior  Federal  courts  had  repeatedly  announced  the  same 
view,  especially  in  California,  so  that  Chinese  laborers  have  for  years 
been  aware  that  they  could  upon  evidence  of  birth  in  this  country 
not  only  secure  admission  to  it  despite  the  exclusion  laws,  but 
acquire  American  citizenship  regardless  of  the  naturalization  laws* 
This  information  they  were  not  slow  to  make  use  of.  Consider, 
taking  the  present  year  as  an  average,  that  possibly  10,000  to 
12,000  Chinese  claiming  citizenship  by  birth  in  this  country  have 
come  to  our  ports  in  the  last  twelve  years;  consider  as  well  that  virtu- 
ally they  are  all  males  and  all  born  in  the  Pacific  States;  allow  a 
fair  proportion  of  Chinese  births  to  be  females;  allow  also  for  some 
mortalitv  and  such  a  number  of  absentees  as  will  keep  the  stream 
flowing  hereafter  at  about  the  rate  mentioned — 1,000  per  annum;  and 
bear  in  mind  that  these  claimants  are  practically  all  at  least  20 
years  of  age,  or  bom  some  time  prior  to  1884,  what  married  female 
population  of  the  Pacific  States  should  there  have  been  twenty  yeara 
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ago?  There  were  in  those  States  in  1900,  according  to  the  census, 
1,746,  and  of  married  and  widowed  in  the  entire  continental  portion  of 
the  United  States,  but  2,316.  Chinese  females  were  never  numerous 
in  the  United  States  but  were  fewer  in  the  earlier  days  of  Chinese 
immigration  than  they  are  now.  If  all  of  the  children  born  of  Chinese 
couples  here  were  sons,  all  returned  to  China,  and  all  survived  to 
return  to  this  country,  it  is  making  a  draft  on  its  credulity  that  is  hard 
to  honor  when  this  country  is  asked  to  believe  that  among  its  other 
staple  products  it  was  for  years  prior  to,  say,  1884,  having  Chinese 
male  citizens  bom  to  it  at*  the  rate  of  1,000  per  annum. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  makes  the  following  statement  regard- 
ing the  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
census  returns  with  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1903: 

The  Twelfth  Census  found  in  the  United  States  9,010  Chinese  who  claimed  to  have 
been  bom  in  this  country.  But  of  these  6,657  were  males  and  only  2,363  were 
females.  It  is  practically  an  invariable  rule  that  the  two  sexes  are  bom  and  survive 
to  any  given  age  in  almost  equal  numbers.  Thus,  of  the  native  whites  in  the  United 
States,  50.7  per  cent  are  male;  of  the  native  negroes,  49.6  per  cent  are  male;  of  the 
native  Indians  50.3  per  cent  are  male.  Therefore,  figures  showing  that  of  the  native 
Chinese  73.9  per  cent  were  male  aroused  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  both  surprise 
and  incredulity. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  found  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration.  He  shows  that  perhaps  the  most  important  way  which 
Chinese  immigrants  have  devised  for  evading  the  exclusion  laws  is  for  the  foreigner 
to  enter  the  country  from  Canada  or  Mexico,  submit  to  arrest  for  violation  of  the 
law,  and  on  trial  to  present  Chinese  testimony  that  he  was  born  in  the  United  States 
and  thus  by  birthright  a  citizen  to  whom  the  exclusion  law  had  no  application.  A 
special  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  in  1903  says: 
**  By  this  method  thousands  of  Chinese — upon  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  them- 
selves— have  been  allowed  not  only  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  United  States,  but 
declared  to  be  native  citizens  thereof,  each  wnth  a  vote  and  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  political  affairs  of  this  country." 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  explanation  of  the  incredible  figures  of  the  census. 
Many  Chinese  immigrants,  knowing  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  pass  as 
native  Americans,  falselv  reported  themselves  as  bom  in  the  United  States.  To 
estimate  how  many  did.  so  is  an  interesting  mathematical  problem.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  of  the"  Chinese  really  bom  in  the  United  States,  only  half  were  male 
and  that,  as  the  motive  for  falsehood  applied  equally  to  each  sex,  so  the  tendency 
was  equally  strong  in  males  and  females.  There  are  four  unknown  quantities — the 
true  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  the  per  cent  of  females 
among  them,  the  true  number  of  Chinese  born  and  living  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  per  cent  of  Chinese  immigrants  who  made  false  returns. 

The  results  of  the  computation  show  that  of  6,657  Chinese  males  reported  as  born 
in  the  United  States,  probably  2,231  were  really  bom  here  and  4,426  were  cases  of 
feilse  returns,  and  of  2,353  Chmese  females  reported  as  bom  in  the  United  States, 
2,231  were  really  born  here  and  122  were  cases  of  false  returns.  The  true  number  of 
Chinese  immigrants  in  the  United  States  was  probably  85,401  instead  of  80,853  aa 
reported,  the  difference,  4,548  or  5.3  per  cent  of  the  immigrants,  being  due  to  false 
returns. 

Number  of  Chinbsb  Applying  fob  Admission  as  Nativb-Bokn  Citizens. 


Port. 


Port  TowiiBend,  Wash 

Richford,  Vt 

Portland,  Oreg 

Portal,  N.  Dak 

Malone,  N.Y 

San  Frainclsoo,  Cal ... 

ToUl 


Admitted. 

Rejected. 

45 

4 

3 

66 

8 

4 

1 

2 

87 

268 

294 

221 

438 

550 

Pending. 


9 


Grand  total  of  applications,  997. 
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Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has,  in  the  Sing  Tuck  cases,  held  that 
such  Chinese  applicants  must  submit  their  cases  fully  to  the  adminis- 
trative officers  as  a  preliminary  to  any  intervention  by  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  Bureau  feels  hopeful  of  bringing  this 
abuse  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  the  lower  courts,  upon  habeas  corpus  proceedings  instituted 
after  final  executive  decision,  will  at  once  require  petitioner^  to  con- 
form to  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Sing  Tuck  decision,  by  declining* 
to  consider  any  evidence  not  passed  upon  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.    That  they  will  ultimately,  do  so  can  not  be  doubted. 

TRANSITS. 

The  admission  of  Chinese  persons  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  was,  during  the  past  year,  confined  prin- 
cipally to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  At  Port  Town- 
send,  Wash.,  6  were  admitted  for  that  purpose.  Those  allowed  to 
enter  at  New  Orleans  and  various  points  on  the  Mexican  border  were 
returning  to  China  and  passed  through  San  Fmncisco  for  that  pur- 
pose, hence  the  statement  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  transits  at  the 
last  mentioned  port  will  give  an  approximately  accurate  idea  of  the 
aggregate  arrivals  during  the  year  of  (Chinese  persons  seeking  merely 
to  cross  the  territory  of  the  United  States: 

Chinese  Passing  Through  Port  op  San  Francisco  to  Foreign  Countries  during 

Fiscal  Year  1904. 

Outgoing  to  China: 

Admitted 707 

Incoming  from  China: 

Admitted 2,080 

Rejected 26 

Total 2,106 

Of  these  2,080  who  were  allowed  to  enter  this  country  from  China, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  manage  to  effect  a  suiTeptitious 
entry  across  the  Mexican  boundary.  This  subject  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  last  annual  report. 

The  Bureau  believes,  in  view  of  its  carefully  organized  and  capable 
service  along  the  Mexican  boundary,  that  it  is  becoming  more  difficult 
for  Chinese  persons  to  secure  an  unlawful  residence  in  the  United 
States  by  crossing  from  Mexico.  As  unlawful  residents  of  each  one 
of  the  districts  within  this  country,  which  have  already  been  described 
herein,  are  discovered  and  deported  the  temptation  to  smuggle  will  be 
diminished,  and  the  officers  will  be  able  to  give  more  of  their  attention 
to  guarding  the  Mexican  border. 

CHINESE   SEAMEN. 

This  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Bureau  does  not 
feel  that  it  can  with  proprietj^  omit  to  again  draw  attention  to  it.  The 
navigation  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country  are  admittedly  so 
important  and  the  treatment  of  seamen  is  so  closely  allied  with  the 
former  that  there  is  danger  of  assuming  that  the  occupation  in  tliis 
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DEPORTATIONS. 
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capacity  of  Chinese  laborers  should  render  them  immune  from  the 
exclusion  laws.  There  is,  however,  neither  authority  of  law  nor  sanc- 
tion of  practical  common  sense  to  sustain  this  view.  On  the  contrary, 
their  employment  on  American  as  well  as  foreign  vessels  coming  to 
ports  of  the  United  States  constitutes  another  of  the  many  means  of 
violating  the  law.  For  practical  reasons,  therefore,  the  Bureau 
adheres  to  the  position  taken  by  it  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  deems 
the  matter  one  of  sufficient  moment  to  repeat  in  full  what  was  then 
said  upon  this  subject: 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Attorney-General  that  neither  the  provisions  of  the  law 
in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  aliens  under  agreement  to  perform  labor  or  service 
of  any  kind  in  the  United  States,  nor  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
persons,  conflict  with  the  bringing  of  Chinese  seamen  to  the  country  and  their  sub- 
sequent landing,  to  be  sworn  before  a  United  States  shipping  commissioner,  to 
become  members  of  the  crews  of  American  vessels.  This  decision,  in  my  judgment, 
discloses  a  serious  defect  which  demands  remedial  legislation  in  the  laws  refeired  to. 
Particularly  does  this  necessity  arise  as  to  the  first-mentioned  laws,  since  it  can  not 
be  assumed  that  Congress  intended  to  make  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
American  labor  any  less  effective  as  regards  those  employed  as  seamen  than  with 
respect  to  citizens  of  the  country  engagea  in  other  pursuits  mvolving  physical  labor. 

I  am  aware  that  in  many  instances  efforts  have  been  made  to  interpolate  into  the 
various  laws  affecting  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  this  country,  an  implied  exception 
as  regards  seamen,  upon  the  apparent  theory  that  such  exception  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  our  mercantile  marine.  Usually,  however,  the  sole  obstacle  to  securing 
American  seamen  is  that  it  costs  more  than  alien  labor  in  the  same  line.  In  such 
case  it  can  not  reasonably  be  contended  that  our  merchant  marine  stands  in  this 
respect  upon  any  other  or  different  footing  from  that  occupied  by  our  numerous  and 
meritorious  industries,  which  would  equally  desire  the  privilege  of  securing  labor 
where  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost. 

I  must  therefore  urgently  recommend  the  enactment  of  additional  legislation  to 
prevent  the  introduction  through  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  for  service  as  sea- 
men on  board  of  vessels  of  American  registry,  of  preengaged  aliens,  and  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  persons  and  persons  of  Chinese 
descent  that  will  prohibit  the  landing  of  such  persons  temporarily,  to  be  taken  before 
a  shipping  commissioner  and  made  members  of  a  crew  of  a  ship  of  domestic  registry. 

CHINESE   FOUND  UNLAWFULLY  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  year  the  various  officers  placed  in  charge  of  the  districts, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  have  gradually  been  famil- 
iarizing themselves  with  the  requirements  of  their  positions,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  Bureau  can  report  that  much  satisfactory  work  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  locating  both  the  lawful  and  unlawful  Chinese  res- 
idents within  those  districts.  As  a  result,  many  hundreds  of  investi- 
gations touching  the  rights  of  Chinese  applicants  to  admission  at  ports 
of  entry  have  been  made  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  thus  expemting 
the  landing  of  those  entitled  thereto,  or  clearly  showing  the  fraudulent 
nature  of  those  claims  and  hastening  the  return  to  their  own  country 
of  Chinese  persons  making  false  claims. 

Incidental  to  this  work,  the  inspectors  are  gradually  compiling 
complete  lists  of  all  Chinese  merchants  and  laborers  in  this  country 
and  securing  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  such  as  have  eflfected  an 
entrance  in  violation  of  law,  thus  narrowing  the  chances  alike  of  con- 
tinued unlawful  residence  in  this  country  and  of  unjust  exclusion  or 
expulsion  therefrom. 

The  following  table  is  presented  as  an  approximately  correct  report 
of  the  disposal  during  tne  year  of  Chinese  who  were  arrested  by  the 
officers.    As  the  information  upon  this  subject  is  often  difficult  and 
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sometimes  impracticable  to  obtain  from  other  than  the  oflBcers  of  the 
courts,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  possible  errors,  except  as  to 
the  number  of  arrests: 

Action  taken  in  Cases  of  Chinese  Arrested  within  the  United  States  becausb 
HERE  IN  Violation  op  Law,  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1904. 


BEFORE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS. 


f 

•'I 


^Arrests 1,721 

Pending  from  previous  year 268 

Total  cases  before  commissioners 1, 989 


Bailed  on  personal  recognizance 4 

Bailed  on  bond 314 


O 


Total  bailed  before  hearing 318 


:?5 


Died 10 

£8cai>ed 4 

Forfeited  bail 1 

Discharged 920 

Pending 92 

Ordered  deported 962 

Total  cases 1,989 

Further  action  on  cases  ordered  deported  by  commissioners, 

'4  /Ordered  deported  this  year 962 

Awaiting  deportation  or  appeal  from  previous  year 62 

Total 1,024 


I 


Died 2 

Escaped 0 

Deported 642 

Awaiting  deportation  or  appeal  to  United  States  courts 50 

Appealed  to  [Jnited  States  courts 330 

Total  cases 1,024 

BEFORE  UNITED  STATES  COITRTS. 


1  . 

^  t5< 


Appalled  to  United  States  courts  this  year 330 

Pending  from  previous  year 39 


•3 


Total  cases  before  United  States  courts 369 

Bailed  on  notice  of  appeal  to  United  States  courts 78 


Died 2 

E8cai)ed 0 

Forfeited  bail I 

Discharged 90 

Pending .' 99 

^Ordered  deported 177 

Total  cases 369 
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Further  action  on  cases  ordered  deported  by  United  States  courts. 

Ordered  deported  this  year 177 

Awaiting  deportation  from  previous  year 16 

Total  cases 193 


Died 1 

Escaped 0 

Deported 141 

Awaiting  deportation 22 

Appealed  to  nigher  Courts 29 

Total  cases 193 

RECAPITULATION. 

Died,  escaped,  and  forfeited  bail 21 

Discharged 1,010 

Deported 783 

Pending  (including  those  awaiting  deportation  or  appeal) 292 

Total  cases 2,106 

It  may  safely  be  predicted  that,  within  the  next  year  or  two,  under 
this  system  the  number  of  unlawful  residents,  other  than  those  admit- 
ted by  judicial  officers,  either  as  merchants  or  natives,  will  be  small. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  also  in  punishing  those  who  engage 
in  the  smuggling  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States  although,  as  the 
following  snows,  the  courts  do  not  seem  to  regard  the  offense  as  one 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  the  imposition  of  exemplary  penalties. 

Convictions  of  Smugglebs. 


Where  convicted. 

Name  of  convict  and  punishment. 

Bnffftlo  ,,--.-,- - ,  - , 

"  Kid  "  West,  Jail  2  years,  fine  S500.    Mrs.  Simpson,  jail  6  months,  fine 

9260.    Geo.  E.  Jackson,  Jail  8  months,  fine  $1,000.    Geo.  S.  Hills,  jail 

6  months,  flne  $250. 
Harry  Thomas,  jail  1  year,  fine  $1,000.    Fred  Anderson,  jail  1  year,  fine 

$1,000.    Frank  Wilker  and  Thomas  Aris,  convicted— not  sentenced. 
W.  M.  Crawford,  jail  2|  months.    Lome  Btonebery,  jail  1  day,  fine  $100. 

Geo.  Ck)pp,  jail  1  day,  flne  $100. 

Port  Townsend 

Detroit.  Mich 

The  Bureau  is  convinced  that  the  business  of  smuggling  is  the  spe- 
cial vocation  of  many  so-called  merchants,  and  that  mucn  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  in  those  few  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  evidence  of  their  skillful  and 
persistent  disregard  of  the  law,  by  punishing  those  found  guilty,  and 
their  confederates,  with  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 


VISITORS   TO    EXPOSITIONS. 

As  the  last  act  in  relation  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese,  approved 
April  29,  1902,  made  general  provision  for  the  admission  of  Chinese 
persons  to  take  part  in  any  future  exposition  authorized  by  Congress 
under  suitable  regulations  to  insure  tneir  departure,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  adopt  such  general  rules  at  once,  as  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  was  impending  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  with  other  nations, 
had  been  invited  to  participate  therein, 
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Inasmuch  as  the  exempt  classes  were  already  entitled  both  by  the 
laws  and  the  treaty,  upon  compliance  with  certain  conditions  named 
therein,  to  entry  into  the  United  States  at  any  time,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  regulations  mentioned  could  only  deal  with  those  classes  who 
were  not  admissible.  Since  merchants,  teachers,  students,  officials, 
and  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure — a  class  chat  could  conveniently 
and  appropriately  include  all  visitors  to  the  exposition  not  covered  by 
merchant  exhibitors — could  already  enter,  it  was  not  necessarj^  nor 
obviously  was  it  the  intent  of  Congress,  to  restrict  their  rights  by 
authorizing  departmental  regulations  to  injure  their  departure  after 
the  close  of  the  exposition.  In  the  light  of  past  experience,  however, 
when  Congress  removed  the  ban  from  the  classes  of  Chinese  expressly 
excluded  in  the  interest  of  Chinese  participation  in  other  expositions, 
it  was  compelled  to  recognize  and  provide  against  the  continued  resi- 
dence in  this  country  of  those  admitted  for  a  specific  occasion  after 
the  occasion  had  passed,  as  well  as  against  the  admission  of  those  who 
used  the  occasion  of  a  temporary  and  special  suspension  of  the  law  as 
a  pretext  to  ejffect  a  landing  in  this  country,  trusting  to  their  ingenuity 
and  their  funds  to  secure  for  them  a  permanent  residence  thereafter. 

The  regulations  as  originally  adopted,  therefore,  contained  no  ref- 
erence to  merchants,  but  were  in  other  respects  similar  to  those  finally 
adopted  in  July,  1903,  given  below  in  full. 

Rule  44.  Every  Chinese  person  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  act  approved  April  29,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
part  in  any  fair  or  exhibition  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  shall,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  such  admission,  comply  with  the  following  conditions,  and  officers  chaii^ed 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  shall  likewise,  so  far  as  action 
on  their  part  is  required,  conform  thereto.  This  rule  takes  the  place  of  Treasury 
Department  Circular  No.  5,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  dated  January  7, 1903. 

(a)  Every  such  person  shall  furnish  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  at  the  port  of  entry  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a 
holder  of  a  privilege  from  the  officers  of  said  exposition  or  an  employee  of  a  holder 
of  such  a  pnvilege,  engaged  to  take  part  therein. 

(b)  He  shall  furnish  to  the  said  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  entry  a  photograph 
of  himself,  in  triplicate,  and  shall  submit  to  such  exammation  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  insure  his  indentification. 

(c)  He  shall,  if  admitted,  proceed  immediately,  by  direct  and  continuous  travel, 
to  the  said  exposition,  wherever  located;  remain  there  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States;  engage  while  there  solely  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  was  admitted; 
return  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  said  exposition  by  dir^t  and  continuous 
travel  to  the  port  at  which  he  was  admitted  and  thence  depart,  by  the  first  vessel 
sailing  thereatter,  to  China  or  to  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject. 

(d)  He  shall  furnish  to  the  United  States  officer  in  charge,  by  whom  he  is  admitteil, 
a  bond  of  $500,  with  a  responsible  bonding  and  surety  cornpany  as  surety,  condi- 
tioned for  his  immediate, departure  to  said  exposition  grounds,  his  constant  attend- 
ance and  employment  at  said  grounds,  and  his  departure  from  the  United  States,  all 
in  accordance  with  the  next  preceding  regulation. 

(«)  The  requirements  of  the  next  preceding  paragraph  (d) ,  as  well  as  of  paragraphs 
{%)  and  (j)  hereinafter,  shall  not  apply  to  Chinese  mercnanta  seeking  admission  to 
make  a  display  of  their  goods  at  such  exposition,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  land 
upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  to  the  foregoing  effect,  issued  by  their  Government 
and  visaed  by  the  Unite<l  States  consular  or  diplomatic  officer  at  the  port  of  departure. 

(/)  The  following  form  of  record  shall  be  kept  in  duplicate  by  the  officer  in  charge 
at  the  port  of  admission  of  all  Chinese  persons  admitted  in  accordance  with  these 
regulations,  the  original  to  be  kept  on  file  at  said  port  and  the  duplicate  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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[Form  of  Chineee  record.] 
Chinese  employees'  record  of  admission. 


Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  op  Immi- 
gration. 

File  No.  —  of  Record w 

Name . 

Native  of . 


Employed  b 


l 


,  an  exhibitor  at  the  - 


-,of 


When  admitted. 


(Here  attach  photograph  to  both 
duplicate  and  original.) 


No.—. 


This  is  to  certify,  that 


U.  S.  Immigration  Service, 
Portqf — 


a  native  of 
:,of 


— ,  who  is 
duly  accredited  as 'an  employee  of ,  of .  an  exhib- 
itor at  the ,  U.  8.  A.,  has  been  permitted  to  enter  the  United 

States  as  such  employee  (or  exhibitor)  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  29, 1902. 

(Name  of  officer) , 

(Title  of  officer) . 

(Duplicate  to  be  forwarded  to  Commissioner-General  of  Immigra- 
tion.) 

(g)  An  officer,  or  officers  if  necessary,  will  be  designated  to  remain  at  the  grounds 
of  said  exposition,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep,  in  duplicate,  a  record,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  (unless  hereafter  modified),  of  every  Chinese  person  admitted  under 
these  rules  and  regulations  to  take  part  in  said  exposition. 


File  No., 


(Place  to  attach  photograph.) 


[Form  of  report.] 

Name  of  employee  or  exhibitor, . 

oex,  . 

Name  of  exhibitor  by  whom  employed, . 

Character  of  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  exhibition,  < 

What  hours  and  how  many  per  diem  employed, . 

Time  of  arrival  at  exhibition  grounds, 

Time  of  departure  from  exhibition  grounds, . 


(Signature  of  Chinese  employee  or  exhibitor.) 

■ 

(Signature  of  officer  or  officers.) 
(Duplicate  to  be  forwarded  to  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration.) 

Said  officer  or  officers  shall  also  have  such  supervision  over  every  such  Chinese 
person  and  such  duties  in  relation  to  them  as  are  authorized  by  law  and  these  rules 
and  regulations  and  instructions  issued  thereunder. 

(h)  That  one  of  the  photographs  provided  for  in  p|aragraph  (6)  hereinbefore  shall 
be  sent  by  the  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival  at  which  any  such  Chinese  person  is 
admitted  to  the  officer  or  officers  provided  for  in  paragraph  (g)  of  these  regulations, 
who  shall  attach  said  photograpn  to  the  form  of  report  prescribed,  using  it  as  a 
means  of  identification  of  the  person  whose  portrait  it  is. 

(i)  Should  any  such  Chinese  person  desire  to  leave  the  grounds  of  said  exposition 
temporarily,  he  must  apply  to  the  officer  provided  for  in  para^ph  {a)  hereof,  who 
ma^  issue  to  him  a  dated  card,  givinjjhis  name  and  other  particulars  for  his  identifi- 
cation, and  stating  that  he  is  permitted  to  absent  himself  from  said  grounds  not 
longer  than  forty-eight  hours  from  the  date  of  said  card,  which  shall,  upon  his  return 
witnin  the  specified  time,  be  delivered  to  said  officer  and  canceled. 

(j)  All  Chinese  persons  holding  such  cards  who  fail  to  return  within  the  specified 
period  shall  be,  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United  States,  and  the  bonds 
given  on  their  behalf  shall  be  forfeited  and  such  person  siiall  be  deported.  The 
officer  designated  to  issue  said. cards  shall  promptly  notify  the  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  of  the  absence,  in  violation  of  these  regulations,  of  any  Chinese  per- 
son, in  order  that  the  penalty  of  the  bond  given  in  his  behalf  shall  be  collected  and 
such  Chinese  person  deported. 

(k)  Immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days  following  the  close  of  said 
exposition,  the  officers  at  the  ports  of  arrival  at  which  any  such  Chinese  person  is 
admitted  are  directed  to  repoH  to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  the 
total  number,  together  with  names,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese  persons  who  were  admitted 
at  their  ports,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  stated,  and  the  numbers  and  names  of 
those  who  have  been  properly  identified  and  permitted  to  depart  in  accordance  with 
these  regulations. 

It  will  seen  that,  briefly  stated,  the  regulations  provided  simply  for 
the  identification  of  those  Chinese  applicants,  as  to  whom  the  law  of 
exclusion  was  temporarily  suspended,  as  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such 
suspension,  the  close  surveillance  of  them  while  in  this  country  to 
avoid  substitution,  and  their  certain  departure  when  the  occasion  for 
their  presence  had  ceased. 
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When  the  regulations  as  originally  prepared  were  issued  they  immedi- 
ately became  tne  target  for  violent  and  continuous  assaults.  All  sorts 
of  palpably  unfounded  statements  were  made  as  to  their  meaning.  It 
was  charged  that  they  violated  the  laws  of  international  bospitolity; 
that  they  were  an  affront  to  the  Chinese  Empire  and  a  denial  to  her 
people  of  the  opportunity  to  act  upon  an  invitation  formally  given  on 
oehalf  of  the  Government;  that  they  constituted  another  insult  to  the 
long  list  already  offered  to  China;  that  the  people  of  that  power  resented 
it  and  would  refrain  from  participating  in  our  expositions,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  promising  and  much-desired  commerce  of  China  with  the  United 
States  by  probable  diversion  to  England  or  some  other  rival  of  this 
country  m  commercial  supremacy.  The  authors  of  this  assault  resorted 
to  the  press,  appealed  to  the  trades  associations  and  other  commercial 
bodies  of  our  great  cities,  holding  up  to  the  affrighted  gaze  of  business 
men  alluring  views  of  the  vast  value  of  Chinese  commerce  to  other 
countries,  wnich  would  certainly  take  it  from  us  if  these  regulations 
were  not  amended. 

As  a  result  of  this  clamor,  the  regulations  were  finally  amended  by 
exempting  merchant  exhibitors  from  conditions  prescribed  therein, 
although  it  was  pointed  out  that  such  change  was  wholly  futile,  as 
merchants  were  already  entitled  by  law  to  enter  and  the  regulations 
did  not  therefore  affect  them.  This  concession,  however,  only  partially 
quieted  the  outcry.  An  assiduous  propaganda  of  resistance  continued 
tnroughout  various  business  organizations,  and  finally  the  pages  of  a 
leading  monthly  publication  were  used  to  show  that  the  regulations 
were  open  to  afl  the  absurd  objections  raised  to  them,  that  executive 
officers  were  displaying  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  hostility 
and  prejudice  to  the  Cninese  and  a  disregara  of  the  commonest  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice  in  administering  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  not 
only  in  the  regulations  under  consideration,  but  in  all  other  of  their 
official  acts  and  rules  as  well,  claiming  finally  that  no  Chinese  person 
could  visit  the  expositions  in  this  country  without  giving  bonds  and 
submitting  to  every  species  of  personal  affront  and  numiliation.  As 
was  natural,  such  an  article,  appearing  in  a  periodical  of  high  standing 
and  given  the  weight  of  authoritv  by  the  signature  of  a  prominent 
Chinese  official,  himself  then  the  honored  guest  of  this  country,  was 
accepted  as  ample  proof  of  the  alleged  misconduct  of  public  officials, 
and  was  sufficient,  as  one  of  the  many  protestants  wrote,  to  bring  "the 
blush  of  shame"  to  the  cheeks  of  those  who  easily  believe  that  execu- 
tive officers  are  not  controlled  by  the  considerations  that  alwa^'s  influ- 
ence honest  men.  So  many  protests  against  the  official  incompetence 
and  partiality  charged  in  this  article  reached  the  Bureau  that  a  general 
reply  was  made  and  has  been  sent  out  since  as  an  answer  to  each  of 
such  communications. 

In  this  reply  the  scope  of  the  regulations  in  question  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  protestants  were  shown  that  merchants  and  visitors  to  the 
expositions  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  said  regulations,  and  are 
as  untrammeled  as  regards  their  rights  as  before  the  issuance  thereof. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  same  objections  urged  to  other  reflations 
and  to  the  conduct  of  executive  officers  had  been  presented  with  much 
vigor  and  earnestness  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sing  Tuck  case, 
but  that  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  land  had  announced  its 
inability  to  detect  any  such  sinister  design,  either  in  the  rules  or  in  the 
action  of  officials  themselves,  in  the  cases  at  bar,  as  announced  by 
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counsel.  This  reply  seems,  for  the  time  beinsf,  to  have  reestablished 
the  thus  easily  snaken  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  probity  and 
capacity  of  the  Bureau  and  its  officers. 

APPEALS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

It  seems  not  out  of  place  to  include  in  this  report  a  statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  appeals  taken  from  the  decisions  of  officers  at  ports 
of  entry  refusing  Cnmese  applicants  permission  to  land.  When  due 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  these  cases  have  already  been 
rejected  by  experienced  officers,  with  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
inspection,  both  of  the  applicant  and  of  the  witnesses,  and  that,  they 
are  appeals  from  such  rejections,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  if  the  mere 
relative  proportion  of  the  sustained  and  dismissed  appeals  display 
error,  that  error  is  rather  toward  leniency  than  undue  harshness. 

Disposition  op  Chinese  Cases  Appealed  to  Depabtment,  by  Ports,  Fiscal  Year 

1904. 


Port. 


Sad  Francisco,  Cal 

Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Portland,  Greg 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

Richford.Vt 

Malone,  N.Y 

Portal,  N.  Dak 

Sumas,  Wash 


Sustained. 


Total 


63 
10 


3 

17 
8 


101 


Dismissed. 


104 
24 
1 
2 
3 
40 
6 
1 


181 


Total  cases 
appealed. 


167 

34 

1 

2 

6 

67 

14 

1 


282 


NEW  CHINESE  LEGISLATION. 


During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  some  doubt  arising  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  existing  legislation  of  the  expiration  of  the 
convention  of  December  8,  1894,  notice  of  the  termination  of  which 
was  ffiven  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  January,  in  view  of  certain 
wor(&  of  limitation  in  the  act  of  April  29,  1902,  those  words  were 
repealed. 

If  a  new  treaty  is  negotiated  during  the  coming  year,  as  seems  now 
not  improbable,  the  language  thereof  should  be  in  such  exact  conformity 
with  the  law  as  will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  such  an  agreement.  This  recommendation  is  made  after  experi- 
ence of  the  embarrassments  of  administration  arising  from  slight  ver- 
bal variations  between  the  existing  treaty  and  the  laws. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  amendatorip^  or  new  legislation,  the  Bureau 
is  convinced  that  the  most  important  is,  as  has  afready  been  stated  in 
these  pages,  a  provision  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  now  imposed 
upon  United  States  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  in  China  by  duly 
accredited  officers  of  the  Bureau,  stationed,  by  treaty  agreement  if 
practicable,  in  that  country  for  that  pui-pose.  In  general,  the  terms 
of  a  bill  (H.  R.  15167),  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
April  16,  1904,  aptlj'  express. the  opinions  of  the  Bureau  as  to  the 
important  features  of  new  legislation  essential  to  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion. 
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That  measure  was  prepared  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  the  result  of  his  experience  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
teren  in  representing  the  Government  eflfectively  in  those  cases  brought 
before  the  courts.  It  clearly  defines  those  whom  the  laws  absolutely 
exclude,  as  distinguished  from  those  who  are  entitled  to  admission 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed;  it  defines  the  mean- 
ing of  the  teruLs  "Chinese  persons"  and  "persons  of  Chinese  descent," 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  views  of  the  courts;  it  defines  "laborers" 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  understanding  of  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaty  of  1880  and  the  decisions  on  this  point  of  the  courts;  it 
gives  the  Government  the  same  right  of  api)eal  from  the  adverse 
decisions  of  a  United  States  commissioner  as  is  now  given  a  Chinese 
pri.«oner  tried  before  him  as  to  such  prisoner's  right  to  reside  in  this 
country,  and  it  grants  a  certain  discretionary  executive  power  to  relax 
the  laws  as  to  Chinese  resident  in  this  country  prior  to  1894  or  who 
have  rendered  the  Government  meritorious  service. 

Some  of  these  provisions  the  Bureau  had  already  recommended  in 
former  reports. 

There  are  others,  however,  which  it  thinks  of  importance.  In  its 
judgment  the  right  of  release  on  bail  should  be  restricted,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  abuse  by  substitution,  escapes,  and  unnecessary  and 
repeated  postponements  of  trial,  and  both  commissioners  and  courts 
should  be  forbidden  to  release  any  Chinese  prisoner  on  a  personal 
recognizance.  In  the  State  of  Vermont  there  are  now  at  targe  33 
Chinese  persons,  arrested  in  1901  for  being  unlawfully  in  this  country. 
These  prisoners  were  released  upon  the  personal  recognizance  of  their 
counsel,  and  since  their  release  have  never  appeared  for  trial,  and 
doubtless  never  will,  voluntarily  or  by  effort  of  said  counsel,  do  so. 

The  Bureau  is  of  opinion  also  that  Oongress  should  define  specifically 
the  status  of  those  wno  enter  this  country  as  members  of  the  exempt 
classes  and  thereafter  become  laborers.  It  would  be  well  also  to  make 
compulsory  provisions  for  the  registration  of  all  Chinese  resident 
lawfully  in  the  United  States,  and  to  declare  certificates  of  such  new 
registration  the  sole  evidence  of  their  right  to  be  in  this  country. 

There  should  also  be  furnished  to  all  Chinese  merchants,  teachers, 
students,  and  travelers  cards  of  identification  so  prepared  as  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of  successful  counterieiting,  in  order  that 
such  persons  may  freely  travel  without  risk  of  unnecessary  detention 
or  arrest.  There  can,  it  is  believed,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such 
remedial  legislation  will  be  as  much  a  defense  to  those  Chinese  who 
are  entitlea  to  come  and  reside  in  the  United  States  as  it  will  be  to 
the  Government  against  those  whom  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  and 
desire  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  China  also,  to  keep  out  of  the 
United  States. 

To  these  recommendations  should  be  added  the  one  described  in 
treating  the  subject  of  Chinese  seamen  who  are  now  brought  to  thi? 
country  and  placed  on  board  of  vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

PORT  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

As  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  Chinese,  San  Francisco  represents 
so  much  of  the  entire  business  of  admissions  and  exclusions  under  the 
law  that  it  is  deemed  important  to  insert  the  following  tabulated 
statements  in  relation  thereto: 
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Disposition  of  arrivals. 

Pint  six 
months. 

Last  six 
months. 

DISPOSITION  BY  IMMIGRATION  AUTHORITIES. 

lAnded  by- 
San  Frandfico  office 

135 
2 

160 

Department 

1 

Total 

137 
193 

161 

Denied  «4mifl»ion ......     .     .   .     .   . 

96 

Total 

390 

3 
190 

246 

Of  those  denied  admission  there  were—                     , 

Deported  without  habeas  corpus  proceedings 

11 

Carried  to  courts  on  habeas  corpus  proceeduigs 

80 

Pending 

4 

DISPOSITION  BY  COURTS. 

liftuded . . 

118 
77 

67 

Denied 

28 

Report  op  Chinese  Business  Transacted  at  the  Port  op  San  Francisco,  Oal., 

DURING  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1904. 


Miscellane- 
ous. 


Month. 


July.... 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


1908. 


January. . 
Pebruary. 

March 

April 

M^y 

June 


1904. 


•d 


7 
6 
4 


7 

4 

10 

41 

19 

6 


Total ,al09 


Merchants. 


1 
1 


2 

i' 


36 
36 
23 
29 
28 
35 


16 
23 
9 
28 
86 
41 


833 


•2 

a 


4 
6 
6 
2 
2 
2 


3 
8 
8 

1 


8 


86 


Wives  o! 
merchants. 


Sons  of 
merchants. 


"2 

•d 


Month. 


July... 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


1908. 


Under  sec- 
tion 6. 


•d 

a 


Q 


18 
14 
18 
27 
17 
80 


January >     26 


Pebruary. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


23 
27 
20 
56 
11 


2 
2 
3 
7 
2 


4 
4 
6 
1 
6 
1 


Total 281 


I 


88 


Laborers 
with  return 
certificates. 


•d 

3 


46 
66 
65 

110 
96 

107 


33 
30 
10 
89 
23 
38 


666 


-d 

a 


5 

4 

14 

18 

17 

8 


6 

4 

11 


88 


2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 


2 
3 


1 
1 


18 


•d 
Q 


•d 


19 
14 

9 
11 

9 
11 


7 
5 
4 
6 
2 
7 


104 


7 
2 
9 
8 
2 
6 


1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
7 


60 


Sex  of  applicants. 


Landed. 


138 
160 
149 
210 
190 
210 


100 
90 
61 
186 
160 
143 


1,747 


0) 

B 


7 
6 
7 
3 
8 
6 


4 
9 
2 
1 
4 
5 


66 


Denied. 


0} 

-3 
1^ 


50 
37 
49 
60 
61 
28 


12 
22 
27 
81 
17 
56 


"3 


Daughters 
of  mer- 
chants. 


•2 

■d 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 


480 


12 


2 


1 
2 


g 


Natives. 


•d 

a 


20 
31 
36 
28 
39 
30 


13 

9 

3 

8 

28 

49 


294 


a 


85 
24 
19 
20 
22 
10 


8 
18 
18 
22 

6 
34 


221 


Disposition 
of  cases.      ' 


a 

3 


145 
165 
156 
213 
193 
215 


104 
99 
63 
137 
164 
148 


1,802 


•d 

1 


52 
89 
60 
51 
63 
28 


14 
22 
27 
82 
17 
57 


Total 
cases 

dis- 
posed 

of. 


197 
204 
206 
264 
246 
243 


118 
121 
90 
169 
181 
206 


442 


2,244 


a  Including  58  for  Bt.  Louis  £xpo8ition  and  12  Government  officers. 
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Report  of  Chinebb  Business  Transacted  at  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

DURING  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1904. 


Seek- 
ing ad- 
mis- 
sion. 

Departing. 

Refused  admis- 
sion. 

Arrived  in  transit  for 
transfer  by  steamship. 

Month. 

Males. 

3W> 
262 
675 
698 
619 
1,216 

288 
242 
189 
218 
187 
206 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Re- 
turned 
to  China 

De- 
ported. 

1 

Per-        De- 

mltted.:  nied. 

Total. 

1908. 
July 

217 
185 
284 
281 
228 
162 

112 
116 
45 
165 
410 
138 

H 

22 
22 
15 
29 

3 

6 

21 

6 

18 

21 

407 
271 
697 
616 
534 
1,245 

291 
248 
210 
219 
160 
227 

14           18 
16           fifi 

1 
1 

173   

178 

Angnnt 

99 

54 

144 

870 

467 

74 
71 

18 

117 

September 

19 

20 

54 

October 

31 
18 
26 

8 
10 

89 
91 
40 

17 
72 

144 

November 

870 

December 

467 

1904. 
January 

74 

71 

March..' 

10  •          15 

17  ' 

158  '           1 
204  1 

84  1 

17 

April 

8 
6 

49 
22 

159 

May 

204 

June 

7 

87 

84 

Total 

2,293 

4.925 

189 

5,114 

168 

534 

1,915            19 

1,984 

Month. 


July... 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December . 


1903. 


1904. 


January., 

February 

March..., 

April 

May 

June 


Total 


Arrived  in  transit  to  depart  overland. 


Permitted. 


Denied. 


25 
1 


16 
69 
44 


10 


165 


Total. 


26 
8 


16 
69 
44 


10 


172 


Arrived  in  tran- 
sit bv  steam- 
ship for  China; 
transferred. 


40 
14 
48 
45 
62 
69 


26 
27 
24 
45 
28 
20 


448 


Arrived  in 
transit   over- 
land for  China. 


18 
14 
28 
18 
14 
26 


12 
25 
22 
22 
26 
89 


259 


De 


Deported 
Remanded. 


SUMMARY. 

ng,  voluntarily 5,114 

■  admission,  returned  to  China 168 

584 

87 


Total  departing  and  returned  to  China 5,908 

Total  landed 1,802 

Excess  departures  over  admissions 4, 101 

During  the  fiscal  year  184  cases  were  taken  out  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  75  of  which  were  ordered 
discharged,  100  ordered  remanded,  and  9  are  pending. 

8UMMABT  OF  CHINESE  GASES. 


The  annexed  table  is  a  connipilation  of  the  data  received  from  the 
various  ports  of  entry^  showing  the  total  number  of  admissions  of 
Chinese  persons  into  the  United  States: 
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Chinese  Seeking  Admission  to,  and  the  Privilbqe  of  Tbansit  Thbouqh,  the 

United  States,  Fiscal  Year  1904. 


Number  Chinese 
admitted  by— 

Number  rejec- 
tions by— 

Number  cases 
pending  before— 

Number 
cases  finallv 
disposed  of. 

ClasB. 

« 
• 

• 

1 

OS 

0 

1 

1 

1 

• 
M 

a 

• 

s 
1 

1 

• 

8 

1 

■ 

5 

i 

■a 
5 

a 

BORDER  CASES. 

Native  bom 

9 
186 

74 
3 
8 

85 

2 

12 

5 

130 

""z 

397 
86 
80 

2 
21 
10 

280 

1 

141 

198 

82 

3 

8 

36 

287 

Returning  laborciv 

6 
11 

2 
2 

67 

Returning  merchants 

Merchants'  wives 

16 

Merchants'  children 

1 
2 

1 

Other  exempt  classes 

1 

1 

1 

Total,  all  classes 

In  transit 

316 
272 

20 

133 

616 
6 

33 

281 

17 
2 

4 

468 
272 

371 
5 

SEAPORT  CASES. 

Native  bom 

382 
1,175 
491 
30 
167 
413 

8 

18 

16 

3 

5 

28 

86 

1 

....„ 

276 

137 

96 

7 

64 

56 

24 
38 
22 
3 
33 
14 

66 

"■"2' 
67 

115 

60 

55 

3 

27 

138 

43 

16 

2 

1 
8 

« 

16 

...... 

476 
1,194 
607 
83 
172 
448 

64 

Retuminir  laborers 

104 

Returning  merchants 

Merchants'  wives 

80 
1 

Merchants'  children 

61 

Other  exemnt  classes 

84 

Total,  all  classes 

In  transit 

2,658 

2,778 

78 

88 

636 
26 

134 

388 

70 

16 

2,824 
2,778 

334 
26 

TOTAL. 

Native  bom , 

891 
1.361 
665 
33 
176 
448 

10 
30 
21 
3 
5 
29 

216 
1 
3 

2 

673 

223 

126 

7 

66 
68 

26 
69 
32 
8 
33 
14 

345 

1 

"  "2' 

116 

55 

66 

3 

27 

139 

43 
17 

4 
1 
3 
6 

16 

616 
1,892 
689 
86 
180 
479 

351 

Returning  laborers 

171 

Returning  merchants 

Merchants'  wives 

96 
1 

Merchants'  children 

52 

Other  exempt  classes 

35 

.^ 

Total,  all  classes 

In  transit 

2,978 
8,050 

98 

221 

1,162 
31 

167 

348 

406 

14 

16 

3,292 
8,060 

706 
31 

CHARTS. 

Accompanying  the  report  the  Bureau  presents  charts  which  contain 
in  graphic  form  information  in  regard  to  immigration,  admissions  and 
deportations  of  Chinese,  and  results  obtained  oy  an  investigation  of 
the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

Chart  1  (following  page  740). — Immigrants  Debarred  and  Returned. 

This  chart  shows  the  proportion  of  aliens  refused  admission,  and  the  proportion  of 
those  admitted  that  afterwards  became  public  charges  and  were  retumea  to  the  coun- 
tries whence  they  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  laws.  It  is  interest^ 
in^  to  note  the  balance  between  the  debarred  and  the  returned,  as  shown  by  the 
uniformity  of  divergence  and  convergence  of  the  wave  lines  representing  these  two 
classes. 

Although  each  year,  as  shown  by  this  chart,  several  hundred  aliens  have  been 
returned  to  the  countries  whence  they  came  because  they  were  public  charaes,  and 
several  thousand  others  were  originally  refused  admission  to  the  Unitea  States 
because  likely  to  become  public  charges,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  recent  investi- 
eation  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  countrv  conducted  by  this  Bureau  about 
30,000  alien  paupers,  including  insane,  were  actually  found  in  the  public  institutions, 
and  another  5,000  in  the  charitable  institutions  under  private  control.  In  addition 
thereto  there  were  about  10,000  alien  criminals  found  in  the  penal  institationfl, 
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making  altogether  a  grand  total  of  45,000,  40,000  of  whom  are  Bupported  exclusively 
at  public  expense.  In  addition  thereto  there  are  probably  65,000  naturalized 
foreigners  in  these  institations. 

Chabt  2  (following  page  744). — Races  of  Immiobants. 

This  chart  shows,  approximately,  areas  of  racial  grand  divisions  of  Europe,  together 
with  number  and  ethnic  character  of  aliens  arrivmg  from  each  European  country. 
A  comi)ariBon  of  the  number  of  aliens  of  the  different  racial  subdivisions  and  grand 
divisions  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  is  also  shown. 

Chart  3  (following  page  760). — Proportion  op  Immigration  to  bach  State. 

This  chart  is  designed  to  show  graphically  the  proportion  of  immigration  to  the 
different  States  and  sections  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal  year  1904.  The  enormous 
proportion  going  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  North  Atlantic  section  is 
prominently  shown. 

Chart  4  (following  page  786) . — Ratio  of  Criminals  in  Penal,  Reformatory,  and 

Charttabls  Institutions. 

This  chart  shows  the  ratio  of  criminality  of  the  four  principal  grand  divisions,  viz: 
Keltic,  Teutonic ,  Slavic,  and  Iberic.  [See  pc^es  891  and  892  for  race  classification.  ]  It 
is  shown  that  of  all  the  aliens  of  the  Keltic  grand  division  detained  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  15  per  cent  are  in  penal  institutions,  of  the  Teutonic 
ffrand  division  17  per  cent,  of  the  Slavic  25  per  cent,  and  of  the  Iberic  39  per  cent 
[See  table  on  page  784.  J 

Thus  the  Iberic  division  leads  in  criminality,  with  Slavic  second,  Teutonic  third, 
and  Keltic  fourth.  The  Iberic  ratio  of  39  per  cent  is  thought  not  to  show  the  true 
condition,  as  it  was  found  impracticable  in  the  compilation  of  these  figures  to  exclude 
the  Italian  (north)  who  belong  with  the  Keltic  grand  division  from  the  Italian 
(south)  who  belong  with  the  Iberic  grand  division.  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  were  809  aliens  confined  in  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  proper 
for  murder,  253  of  whom  were  Italians;  there  were  373  confined  for  attempts  to  kill, 
139  of  whom  were  Italians.  This  is  a  ratio  of  one  Italian  to  two  aliens  of  all  the  other 
races. 

From  this  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  racial  divisions  that  have  the  largest 
percenta^  of  recent  arrivals  detained  are  the  ones  that  have  the  highest  ratio  of 
criminahty. 

Chart  5  (following  page  878). — Chinese. 

This  chart  shows  the  disposition  of  cases  of  Chinese  arrived  at  United  States  ports 
and  those  arrested  within  the  United  States  because  here  in  violation  of  law. 

The  class  of  admissions  shown  under  the  head  of  ** exempt"  represents  all  alien 
Chinese  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States,  except  transits,  and  laborers  who  resided 
here  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  who  were  properly  rois- 
tered at  that  time  and  are  now  returning  to  the  United  States  after  a  temporary 
absence.    This  class  (exempt)  therefore  represents  the  Chinese  admissions  proper. 

All  Chinese  deported  to  China  because  attempting  to  enter  the  United  States 
unlawfully  or  because  unlawfully  residing  hei«  are  shown  under  the  heads  "Denied 
admission  to  United  States  and  deported  to  China"  and  **  Convicted  and  deported  to 
China."  The  sum  of  these  two  classes  therefore  represents  all  Chinese  sent  back  to 
China  by  United  States  authorities. 

A  comparison  of  the  admissions  as  above  with  the  deportations  since  1898  shows 
a  progressive  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  as  fol- 
lows: In  1898  there  were  9  deportations  to  every  100  admissions;  in  1899  the  ratio 
increased  to  29  to  100;  in  1900  it  was  36  to  100;  in  1901,  76  to  100;  in  1902,  67  to  100; 
in  1903,  83  to  100,  and  in  the  year  1904  the  number  of  de^rtations  was  actually 
larger  than  the  admissions,  being  in  the  ratio  of  118  deportations  to  100  admiasions. 

Chart  6.— tAuens  Detained  in  Penal,  Reformatory,  and  CnARrrABLE  iNSTrrurioNs 

OF  EACH  State. 

This  chart  gives  the  following  information  with  reference  to  alien  inmates  of  penal, 
reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions  of  each  State:  Sex,  whether  under  or  over 
21  years  of  age;  probable  period  of  detention;  the  length  of  time  in  the  United 
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States,  and  whether  confined  m  penal,  insane,  or  other  charitable  institutions; 
whether  said  institutions  are  under  private,  county  and  municipal,  State,  or  Federal 
jurisdiction;  and  in  the  case  of  criminals,  whether  offenses  are  grave  or  minor.  Thus 
a  brief  record  of  each  State  is  shown,  from  which  the  approximate  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  aliens  in  any  State  can  be  estimated,  and  the  conditions  in  any  Sta^  can  be 
readily  compared  with  those  in  another. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  States  in  which  are  located  the  large  cities 
have  the  largest  proportions  of  aliens  detained  in  their  institutions.  For  instance, 
out  of  44,985  aliens  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  12,440,  or  28  per  cent 
are  in  the  State  of  New  York;  6,601,  or  I2i  per  cent,  in  Pennsylvania;  5,490,  or  12  per 
cent,  in  Massachusetts;  and  3,359,  or  7^  per  cent,  in  Illinois,  makins  a  total  of  26,890 
in  the  four  States  mentioned,  which  is  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in  the  United 
States. 

The  enormous  proportion  of  aliens  taken  care  of  in  the  insane  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  alien  popula- 
tion to  citizens  in  the  whole  United  States  is  1  to  75,  while  within  tiie  insane  and 
charitable  institutions  the  proportion  is  1  alien  to  6  United  States  citizens.  The  pro- 
portion in  penal  institutions  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  is  undoubtedly  even 
greater  than  1  to  6.  More  detailed  information  by  racial  divisions  will  be  found  in 
the  tables  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  separate  reformatory  from  other  penal  institutions. 
Therefore  both  have  been  included  under  the  head  of  "  penal. '^  Juvenile  delin- 
quents have  been  here  included,  the  number  of  which  is  approximately  represented 
by  the  number  of  aliens  in  penal  institutions  under  21  vears  of  age. 

Institutions  for  criminal  insane  are  placed  with  penal  institutions.  Inmates  of  all 
other  asylums  for  the  insane  are  placed  under  the  head  of  institutions  for  the  insane. 

Inmates  of  almshouses,  juvenile  asylums,  homes,  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
and  other  charitable  institutions  (except  institutions  for  the  insane)  are  placed  under 
the  head  of  charitable  institutions. 

With  regard  to  inmates  of  penal  institutions  the  period  of  '^ probable  detention'' 
is  definite;  with  regard  to  inmates  of  charitable  institutions  ana  institutions  for  the 
insane  the  period  of  probable  detention  is  approximate. 

Crimes  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  viz,  grave  and  minor.  Under  the 
head  of  grave  crimes  have  been  included  murders,  robberies,  burglaries,  and  other 
offenses  usually  enumerated  with  the  serious  crimes.  The  misdemeanors  or  lesser 
offenses,  including  incorrigibility,  are  classed  under  the  head  of  ^^  minor''  offenses. 

Information  as  to  the  length  of  time  in  the  United  States  was  not  obtainable  &om 
all  aliens.  Percentages  under  tlie  head  of  "Years  in  the  United  States"  therefore 
represent  averages  based  upon  answers  of  aliens  from  whom  this  information  could 
be  obtained. 

Chart  7. — Races,  Occupations,  and  Increase  and  Decrease  op  Immigration  by 

States  (Destination). 

increase  and  decrease. 

Diagrams  shown  on  this  map  indicating  the  yearly  increase  and  decrease  in  each 
State's  proportion  of  the  entire  immigration  to  the  United  States  prominently  show 
progressively  increasing  jproportions  of  immigrants  ^oing  to  the  group  of  States  con- 
sisting of  Pennsylvania,  6hio,  and  West  Virginia,  while  the  percenta^  for  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  New  York  has  gradually  decreased  from  42  per  cent  in  1892  to  32  per 
cent  in  1904.  They  also  show  the  far  Western  States  are  attracting  increasing  pro- 
portions and  the  Middle  West  and  South  decreasing  percentages  year  by  year. 
Thus  a  considerable  change  is  shown  to  be  taking  place  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  immigrants  in  these  different  sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  the  uniformity  of  the  fluctuation  of 
immigration  to  the  New  England  States,  each  of  them  havmg  attracted  increasing 
proportions  from  1892  to  1895  or  1896,  with  decreased  percentages  since  (leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  increase  for  Vermont  during  the  past  three  or  four  years). 

RACE  classification. 

More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  immigration  to  this  country  comes  from  Europe. 
This  European  immigration  may  be  separated  by  race  into  well-recognized  divisions, 
which  conform  more  or  less  to  geographical  location.  With  the  assistance  of  Prof. 
Otis  T.  Mason,  Curator  of  Ethnology,  National  Museum,  most  of  these  different  races 
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or  peoples,  or  more  properly  subdivisions  of  race,  comiuff  from  Emx)pe  have  l)een 
grouped  into  four  grand  divisions,  as  follows: 

Teutonic  division,  from  northern  Europe:  German,  Scandinavian,  English,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  and  Finnish. 

Iberic.  division,  from  southern  Europe:  8outh  Italian,  Greek,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish;  also  Syrian  from  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Celtic  division,  from  western  Europe:  Irish,  Welch,  Scotch,  French,  and  North 
Italian. 

Slavic  division,  from  eastern  Europe:  Bohemian,  Moravian,  Bulgarian,  Servian, 
Montenegrin,  Croatian,  Slovenian,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  Herz^^vmian,  Hebrew, 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  and  Slovak. 

The  Mongolic  division  has  also  been  added,  to  include  Chinese,  Japanese,  Korean, 
East  Indian,  Pacific  Islander,  and  Filipino. 

Under  '^all  others''  have  been  included  Magvar,  Turkish,  Armenian,  African 
(black),  and  subdivisions  native  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  forgoing  racial  divisions  are  indicated  on  the  chart  by  the  coloring  of  the 
race  bars.  Bv  reason  of  blood  mixture  this  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
especially  with  regard  to  Finnish,  Scotch,  and  southern  Germans. 

BACIAL   DISTRIBUTION. 

Iberic  and  Slavic  divisions:  About  70  per  cent  of  the  immigration  going  to  the 
group  of  seven  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Mary- 
fend,  and  West  Virginia,  which  group  receives  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  inunigration 
to  the  United  States,  belong  to  the  Iberic  races  of  southern  Europe  (principally 
South  Italian)  and  Slavic  races  of  eastern  Europe,  including  Magyars  from  Hungary. 
Of  the  great  bulk  of  immigration  going  to  New  York,  34  per  cent  is  South  Italian 
and  23  per  cent  Hebrew.  Other  eastern  and  southern  States,  and  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri  get  large  percentages  of  immigrants  belonging  to  the  Iberic  and  Slavic 
divisions.    Louisiana  is  conspicuous  because  of  heavy  percentage  of  South  Italians. 

Teutonic  division:  The  Northwestern  States  get  heavy  percentages  of  inunigrants  • 
of  Teutonic  blood  from  northern  Europe,  the  States  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Utah  each  receiving  from  65  to  90 
per  cent  of  immigrants  of  this  class. 

Celtic  division:  New  England  and  some  of  the  Southern  States  show  moderate 
proportions  of  immigrants  of  the  Celtic  division.  This  class  of  immigrants,  how- 
ever, is  most  conspicuously  represented  in  the  Southwest  and  Rocky  Mountain 
regions. 

Mongolic  division:  Most  of  the  immigrants  of  the  Mongolic  division,  principally 
Japanese,  go  to  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Of  all  the  immigrants  going  to  Hawaii, 
82  per  cent  are  Japanese. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Character  of  the  immigration  to  certain  States  and  sections  with  regard  to  occupation 
is  conspicuously  shown  oy  the  variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  two  great  classes 
designated  under  the  he^s  of  *' laborers"  and  "no  occupation."  (Immigrants 
classed  under  the  head  of  "no  occupation"  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  women 
and  children.     This  class,  therefore,  represents  families). 

An  examination  of  the  chart  shows  that  immigration  to  the  mining  regions  of  the 
All^henies,  Lake  Superior,  and  Rocky  Mountains  is  composed  of  comparative!  v  few 
families  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  laborers,  while  that  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Middle  West  and  South  is  composed  of  comparatively  few  laborera  and 
large  proportions  of  families.  The  latter  fact  is  conspicuouslv  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  tier  of  seven  prairie  States  and  Territories  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas,  where 
nearly  half  the  immigration  consists  of  women  and  children  classed  under  the  head 
"no  occupation,"  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  laborers.  It  is 
notable  aiso  that  the  Teutonic  element  in  the  immigration  to  this  tier  of  States 
greatly  predominates,  and  there  are  more  Germans  than  immigrants  of  any  other 
Teutonic  race. 

Chabt  8. — Illiteracy  by  Country. 

This  chart  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  illiterate  immigrants  that  came 
from  the  different  countries  since  1895.  The  great  quantity  of  illiterateB  arriving 
from  Italy,  and  also  from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Russian  Empire  in  somewhat 
lesser  proportions,  is  prominently  shown.  These  figures  are  obtained  by  interro^- 
tion  onlv.  It  is  known  that  actual  test  of  the  immigrants'  ability  to  read  or  wnte 
would  d.emonstrate  the  fact  that  the  proportions  shown  are  far  below  the  actual 
number. 
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Ohabt  9. — ^Illiteracy  by  Race. 

This  chart  shows  graphically  the  increase  and  decrease  of  arrivals  from  the  differ- 
ent countries  and  of  tne  vanous  racial  divisions  since  1899;  also  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  of  each  race  for  1904. 

Ohabt  10. — Immiobation  by  Countries. 

This  chart  shows  the  yearly  immigration  by  countries  since  1820.  The  great  bulk 
of  immigration  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  former  years,  which  is 
now  replaced  by  immigration  from  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia,  is  promi- 
nently shown. 

Ohabt  11. — Wave  op  Immigration  to  the  United  States  since  1820. 

This  chart  shows  the  wave  of  immigration  into  the  United  States  from  all  coun- 
tries since  1820.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  decrease  of  immigration  during  the 
financial  depression  of  1857  and  following  the  panics  of  1873  and  1893. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  on  Account  op  the  Immigrant  Fund  prom  July  1, 
1903,  TO  June  30,  1904,  and  Balance  on  Hand  June  30,  1904. 

Balance  June  80, 1903 $1,276,482.69 

Receipts  fiscal  year  1904 1,509,472.26 

Total 2  875  954. 94 

KxpenditurerflsMiyeMiSw..!!'. !!.'.'!.!!!!!.!!!!.."!.!.!!!!!..!!!!!!!!!.!!'.".!!.'.'.!   i', 296,' 808. 86 

1,579,146.09 
Act  approved  July  1, 1902: 

For  improvements  and  alterations  at  Ellis  Island  Immigrant  Station— 

amonnt  of  appropriation,  998,625;  amount  expended S62, 252. 80 

For  construction  of  light  steel  structure— amount  of  appropriation,  918,000; 

amount  expended 26.76 

Act  approved  March  3. 1903: 

Extension  and  addition  to  hospital;  ferryboat;  sundries,  additions,  re- 

Eirs,  and  alterations  to  Government  property;  and  costruction  of  new 
and— amount  of  appropriation,  9380,600;  amount  expended 127, 463. 46 

Amount  of  special  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  ' 'immigrant  fund ". .       189, 743. 01 

Balance  June  30, 1904 1,389,403.08 

Itemized  Statement  op  Receipts  and  Expenditures  at  the  Various  Ports. 


Port. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Port. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Astoria.  Orear 

94.00 

110,540.60 

82.00 

16.00 

93,611.65 

6.00 

918.00 

8.00 

1,008.00 

1,578.00 

3,704.00 

8.00 

6.00 

19,480.00 

96.00 

692.00 

166.00 

Pensacola.  Fla 

952.00 

38,816.00 

930.00 

960.00 

3,190.00 

4,818.00 

114.00 

53,967.00 

74.00 

15,064.00 

16.00 

20.00 

28.00 

10.00 

U,  466. 00 

Baltimore,  Md 

933,166.48 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland.  Me 

935. 991. 50 

Bangor,  >f  e 

92S.90 

Barnstable,  Maas 

Portland.  Oreg 

Boston,  Mass 

74,966.97 

Porto  Rico 

3,058.32 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Port  Townsend,  Wash . 

Providence,  R.  I 

Montreal,  Canada 

San  DiefTO.  Cal 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex 

Femandina.  Fla 

34,261.46 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex 

£1  Paso,  Tex 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Shieldsboro,  Miss 

Sitka.  Alaska 

16. 002. 78 

Galveston,  Tex 

Gloucester.  Mass 

Gulfport.  Miss 

Tampa,  Fla 

Honolulu.  Hawaii 

18,366.74 

Wilmington,  Del 

Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia  

Jacksonville.  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla 

• 

17,986.07 

Lo6  Anireles,  Cal 

Amount  paid  on  Ellis 
Island  buildings,  fis- 
cal vear  1904 

Miscellaneous 

381,676.86 

Mobile.  Ala 

866.00 

7,754.00 

9,206.00 

868.00 

1,219,909.10 

46.00 

34.00 

50,000.00 

Npw  Bedford   Maj« 

Less  apparent  receipts  a 
Total 

New  Orleans,  La 

Newport  News.  Va 

New  York,  N.Y 

Noffales.  Arix 

7,586.94 

1,599,472.25 

1,834,167.40 
87,348.66 

711,168.38 

1,699.472.26 

1.296.808.85 

Norfolk,  Va 

a  Apparent  receipts  represent  amounts  recovered  on  account  of  overpayments  and  disallowances 
made  by  the  Auditor. 
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RECAPrnJLATION  OF  EXPBNSBB. 


Port. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mam 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Miscellaneous 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Porto  Rico 

Montreal,  Canada 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Paid  on  Ellis  Island  buildings,  fiscal  year 
1904 


Total 


First 
quarter. 


95,748.72 

9.499.88 

3,539.86 

80,582.79 

1,439.95 

182,926.59 

6,498.18 

213.60 

929. 91 

7,101.66 

2,796.40 

2,725.92 


804,003.34 


Second 
quarter. 


96,073.82 

20,259.69 

8,636.90 

o",  9o4. 99 

1,858.26 

152,538.12 

10,818.71 

273.60 

677.60 

9,086.20 

2,775.90 

4,321.11 


302,299.90 


Third 
quarter. 


99,180.75 

26,863.95 
6,007.65 

102,060.56 
2,769.91 

176,635.18 
9,507.85 
221.30 
757.28 
8,956.42 
5,996.75 
4,870.49 


351,778.06 


Fourth 
quarter. 


912,213.19 

19,843.45 

6,182.84 

109,048.50 

1,618.82 

199,068.54 

9,171.76 

217.40 

693.53 

9,117.29 

3,433.73 

6,067.56 

60,000.00 


Apparent 
receipts,  a 


91.32L18 

10.78 

879.20 

4.66 

86,131.78 


1.00 


426,076.10  1      87,348.65 


a  Apparent  receipts  represent  amounts  recovered  on  account  of  overpayments  and  disallowances 
made  by  the  Auditor. 

Appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  act,  1904 9500, 000. 00 

DisDursements  on  account  of  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  inspectors,  together  with 
amoun  t  expended  in  the  deportation  of  Chinese  nere  in  violation  of  law 432, 220. 96 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  balance  on 
hand  after  payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  administration  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  in  regard  to  immigration,  and  of  the  sum  of 
$239,743.01  for  new  buildings,  improvements  and  alterations,  ferry- 
boat, new  island,  etc. ,  at  Ellis  Island  Immigrant  Station,  is  $1,389,403.08. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  corresponding 
period  last  vear,  of  $112,920.39.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  immigration  laws  were,  at  the  various  points  named  in 
the  above  table,  $1,296,808.85.  This  total  of  course  is  exclusive  of 
the  payment  from  the  "immigrant  fund"  (head-tax  receipts)  of 
$239,743.01  for  repairs,  etc.,  at  Ellis  Island,  above  referred  to. 

Chinese  Dbpobtations. 

In  the  Northeaatem  States 290 

In  the  Northwestern  States 117 

Other  parts  of  the  United  States 266 

Total 678 

• 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  financial  statement,  the 
total  cost  of  making  deportations  was  $75,536.10,  an  average  cost  of 
$112.24  for  each  Chinese  deported.  Of  this  sum  the  deportation  of 
Chinese  from  the  Northwestern  States  cost  $51,590.62,  the  larger  per 
capita  expense  being  due  to  the  greater  distance  from  China  of  those 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 

Expended  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers  and  miscellaneous  items.  $356, 664. 86 
Expended  for  deportation  of  prisoners  entering  the  United  States  from 

Uanadian  border 51, 590. 62 

Expended  for  deportation  of  prisoners  entering  the  United  States  at 

other  points 23,946.48 
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GENERAL. 

In  closing  this  report  it  seems  proper  to  commend  the  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  officers,  both  in  Washington  and  at  the  various  posts  of 
duty  elsewhere.  As  a  force  they  have  been  faithful,  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, and  under  all  conditions  loyal  to  the  service.  Wiuiout  such 
efficient  aid  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  achieve  the  marked 
advance  in  administrative  success  with  these  laws  which  it  has  been  so 
gratifying  to  record  in  these  pages.  When  the  nature  of  these  laws 
is  considered,  and  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  important  fact  that 
they  are  such  as  deal  wholly  with  human  beings  instead  of  mere  goods 
ana  chattels,  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  just  enforcement  involves, 
in  addition  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  other  successful  executive 
officers,  the  display  of  great  delicacy  and  tact,  as  well  as  a  nice  regani 
for  those  human  rights  which  it  is  the  proud  claim  of  our  institutions 
to  guard,  even  in  the  person  of  the  lowliest  and  most  helpless  alien. 

That  there  has  been  no  complaint  can  not  be  truthfully  said,  but  it 
is  the  highest  testimonial  to  officers  to  report  that  but  few  charges 
have  been  brought  against  them  during  the  year,  and  that  almost  all 
of  such  charges  nave,  on  investigation,  proven  to  be  groundless. 

It  should  be  superfluous  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  unvarying  pur- 
pose and  endeavor  of  the  Bureau  to  maintain  its  work  upon  the  hignest 
plane  of  justice  to  those  fellow-beings  who  are  temporarily  subject  to 
the  operation  of  the  laws  which  it  administers.  It  has  invariably 
sought  to  maintain  an  attitude  which  at  once  recognized  and  respected 
the  undoubted  rights  of  the  Chinese  and  other  aliens  brought  within 
the  scope  of  its  authority,  and  its  unqualified  obligation,  regardless  of 
any,  the  most  potent,  influence  to  the  contrary,  to  administer  the 
mandates  of  the  law  with  evenhanded  firmness. 
Respectfully, 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Commiasionei*'  General. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Standards, 
WashiJigton^  D.  C,  July  i,  190 Jf,. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  temporary  quarters  previously  occupied  in 
the  Butler  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  buildings  and  at  No.  235 
New  Jersey  avenue  SE.,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  year  a  part  of  the 
work  has  been  conducted  in  the  new  mechanical  building  on  Pierce 
Mill  road,  near  Connecticut  avenue  NW. 

The  oiBces  of  the  Bureau,  together  with  the  section  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  section  of  resistance  and  electromotive  force,  have 
been,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Butler  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  build- 
ings. The  sections  of  heat  and  thermometry  and  of  light  and  optical 
instruments  have  remained  during  the  year  in  the  temporary  laboratory 
fitted  up  two  years  ago  at  No.  235  New  Jersey  avenue. 

The  instrument  shop  was  moved  into  the  new  mechanical  building 
in  the  winter  and  the  following  sections  established  themselves  in  the 
laboratory  rooms  of  the  same  building  in  the  spring:  [a)  Inductance 
and  capacity;  {h)  electrical  measuring  instruments;  (c)  magnetism;  (d) 
photometry;  and  (6)  engineering  instruments.  The  various  sections 
of  the  Bureau  have  thus  been  enabled  to  expand  their  work,  the  sec- 
tions remaining  behind  in  the  temporary  quarters  having  occupied  the 
space  vacated  by  those  moving  into  the  new  building. 

The  physical  building  is  to  be  completed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
during  August  next,  but  it  will  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before 
October.  This  building,  which  is  connected  with  the  mechanical  build- 
ing by  a  spacious  tunnel,  so  that  the  two  are  practically^  one  building 
so  far  as  service  and  facilities  are  concerned,  is  the  larger  of  the  two 
and  will  accommodate  the  oflBces  and  libraiy  and  a  large  part  of  the 
research  work  and  testing  of  the  Bureau.  The  two  buildings  will 
provide  for  the  present  work  of  the  Bureau  and  the  temporary  quar- 
ters now  occupied  will  be  surrendered. 

In  addition  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  system,  plumbing,  steam 
boilers,  pumps,  filters,  and  auxiliary  apparatus  installed  by  the  Office 
of  the  Supervising  Architect  as  an  initial  equipment  for  the  buildings, 
the  Bureau  has  installed  during  the  year  a  considerable  amount  of 
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apparatus  and  machineij  in  the  mechanical  building.  The  more 
important  items  of  this  list  of  appamtus  and  machines  are  the  follow- 
ing: A  tandem  compound  engine  of  120  horsepower,  with  two  direct- 
current  dynamos  of  75  kilowatts  combined  capacity;  a  simple  engine 
of  50  horsepower  and  two  dynamos  of  30  kilowatts  combined  capacity ; 
a  motor  generator  for  chargmg  storage  batteries  and  a  motor-alternator 
testing  set;  three  motor-generator  testing  sets  brought  from  the  tem- 
porar}^  laboratory  at  235  New  Jersey  avenue;  two  storage  batteries;  a 
switch  board  for  all  the  generators  and  testing  machines,  storage  bat- 
teries, and  distributing  lines;  an  ammonia  refrigerating  machine  of  30 
tons  capacity,  together  with  a  small  ice-making  plant;  a  gas-making 
machine  for  laboratory  use,  and  a  large  air  compressor  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  liquid-air  plant  jet  to  be  installed. 

The  sum  of  $1,500  was  appropriated  by  the  last  Congress  for  grad- 
ing grounds  and  building  walks  and  roads.  Of  this  amount  $500  was 
made  immediately  available,  and  has  been  expended  in  constructing  a 
walk  from  Connecticut  avenue  to  the  laboratories  and  a  roadway  from 
Pierce  Mill  road  to  the  mechanical  building.  The  balance  will  be 
expended  after  July  1  for  paving  and  grading  about  the  mechanical 
building  and  making  a  short  piece  of  macadamized  road. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  BUREAU'S  WORK. 

The  testing  work  done  by  the  Bureau  is  much  more  extensive  and 
important  than  the  table  of  tests  and  fees  would  indicate.  It  wa.s 
never  expected  that  the  fees  received  for  testing  would  amount  to  a 
sum  comparable  with  the  total  expense  of  the  Bureau,  and  yet  the 
amount  of  fees  will  increase  largely  year  by  year  as  the  work  develops 
and  the  force  increases.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  is  that  of  investigation  in  connection  with  the  improvement 
of  standards  and  methods  of  measurement,  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  force  of  men  and  an  equipment  for  doing  scientific  work 
of  the  highest  grade.  The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  provided  that  the  Bureau  should 
acquire  and  construct,  when  necessary,  copies  of  the  standards  adopted 
or  recognized  by  the  Government,  their  multiples  and  subdivisions; 
should  compare  with  these  standards  the  instruments  and  standard.^ 
employed  in  scientific  investigations,  engineering,  manufacturing, 
commerce,  and  in  educational  institutions;  should  conduct  researches 
pertaining  to  precision  measurements,  and  should  determine  physical 
constants  and  properties  of  materials.  Granting  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  Bureau  is  to  do  testing  for  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  evident  that  the  wide  range  of  work  provided  for  in  the  act 
esteblishing  the  Bureau  is  necessary,  in  order  that  testing  of  the 
highest  grSe  may  be  done. 

The  Bureau  is  the  custodian  of  the  legal  standards  of  length  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  every  precision  standard  used  by  manufac- 
turers of  bars,  rules,  tapes,  or  other  measuring  instruments,  or  by 
engineers  or  surveyors  in  laying  out  buildings  or  measuring  land,  ox 
by  the  States  or  the  Government  in  running  boundaries  or  making 
maps  or  charts,  or  by  scientific  investigators  in  all  research  work,  must 
come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Similarly 
the  Bureau  is  the  custodian  of  the  legal  standards  of  mass,  and  every 
manufacturer  of  scales  and  balances,  from  the  delicate  balances  use<l 
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by  chemists  and  assayers  to  the  heaviest  scales  used  in  commerce, 
depends  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  Bureau  for  his  standards.  Man- 
ufacturers' standards  are  not  made  by  the  Bureau  except  in  rare  cases, 
but  are  purchased  from  the  makers  of  standard  weights  and  measures 
and  brought  to  the  Bureau  from  time  to  time  for  comparison  with  the 
standards  of  the  Government.  The  degree  of  precision  with  which 
they  are  compared  with  the  fundamental  standards  varies  from  that 
required  in  the  standards  for  ordinary  weights  and  measures  to  that 
which  is  necessary  in  the  standards  used  in  scientific  work  which 
demands  the  application  of  the  most  precise  methods  of  measurement 
known.  The  importance  to  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  scientific 
interests  of  correct  standards  and  uniformity  of  measurements  of 
length,  mass,  and  capacity  is  readily  understood;  but  it  is  equally 
important  that  these  interests  be  properly  provided  with  accurate 
standards  for  measurements  of  electricity,  heat,  illumination,  pressure, 
power,  and  other  quantities.  Moreov'er,  the  standards  involved  are  far 
more  complex.  Their  preparation  and  comparison  involve  meas- 
urements and  investigations  of  the  highest  order  in  practically  all 
branches  of  physics  and  chemistry.  This  work  includes  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  volumetric  apparatus  used  by  chemists  in  all  kinds  of 
anal^'tical  work;  the  testing  of  precision  thermometers  used  in  scien- 
tific work  or  as  standards  by  thermometer  manufacturers,  and  of  clin- 
ical thermometers  and  the  standards  employed  in  their  manufacture, 
and  the  standardization  of  instruments  for  measuring  low  temperatures 
used  in  scientific  work,  and  of  pyrometers  for  measuring  high  temper- 
atures in  connection  with  the  steel,  glass,  pottery,  and  other  indus- 
tries. The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  temperatures  employed 
in  these  industries  is  now  well  understood.  The  instruments  involved 
are,  moreover,  subiect  to  error  and  must  be  compared  from  time  to 
time  with  the  standards.  The  standards  and  measuring  instruments 
employed  in  the  electrical  industries  are  no  less  important  or  varied  in 
their  nature.  They  involve  standards  of  resistance  and  electromotiv^e 
force,  the  two  most  fundamental  units  employed  in  electrical  measure- 
ments. Ever}^  manufacturer  or  user  of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments or  machinery  must  depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  these 
standards,  as  well  as  standards  of  capacity  and  inductance.  The 
-Bureau  also  maintains  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of 
standards  of  illumination  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  lamps  or 
the  testing  of  gas,  oil,  and  other  illuminants. 

The  illustrations  given  refer  only  to  the  more  important  branches  of 
the  Bureau's  work,  yet  they  serve  to  show  its  wide  range  and  its  sci- 
entific as  well  as  commercial  importance.  Obviously,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  occupying  the  position  of  a  court  of  highest  appeal  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  weights  and  measures,  must  possess  material  stand- 
ards as  perfect  as  possible;  the  methods  of  measurement  employed 
must  be  the  latest  and  best;  the  instruments  used  must  be  the  most 
effective  that  can  be  bought  or  built;  the  laboratory  facilities  should 
be  complete  in  all  respects;  and,  finall3\  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
work  and  their  assisbints  must  be  able,  well  trained,  and  experienced, 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

In  addition  to  an  unusually  large  amount  of  routine  testing  done  in 
this  section  during  the  year,  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
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designing  and  construction  of  new  apparatus.  This  work  included  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  a  50-raeter  tape  comparator  and  also  an  arran^- 
niont  for  comparing  5-meter  base  standards  for  geodetic  work.  To 
accommodate  these  comparators  the  entire  length  of  the  tunnel  e<m- 
necting  the  mechanical  and  physical  laboratories  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  brick  wall.  That  part  of  the  tunnel  devoted  to  the  coni- 
pamtors  is  about  2  meters  wide,  and  against  one  wall  will  be  placed  the 
50-nieter  and  the  150-foot  tape  standaras,  while  the  base  bar  comparat^ir 
will  be  near  the  opposite  wall.  When  completed  the  facilities  for  work 
of  this  character  will  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  in  existence. 

Plans  are  also  being  prepared  for  a  comparator  for  testing  end-stand- 
ards and  gauges  up  to  500  millimeters,  or  20  inches  in  length.  End-stand- 
ards and  gauges  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  precise  mechanical 
work;  manufacturers  of  the^e  ^ugesnow  work  so  accurately  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  to  determine  with  sufficient  precision 
the  absolute  length  of  the  standards  empldj^ed.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
study  with  this  comparator  various  methoas  of  contact  used  with  end- 
standards. 

Designs  for  standard  weights  and  measures  for  the  use  of  State, 
count3%  and  city  sealers  were  completed  during  the  year  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  several  manufacturers.  These  supply'  a  long-felt  want. 
Sealers  ma}'  now  purchase  sets  of  standards  specially  designed  for 
their  use  and  send  tbem  to  the  Bureau  to  be  verified  and  stamped. 

Early  in  the  3^ear  a  notice  of  a  proposed  meeting  of  State  sealers 
was  sent  to  the  governors  of  all  the  States,  but  as  a  great  many  replies 
indicated  that  no  funds  were  available  for  the  purpose  of  sending  rep- 
resentAtives,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  meeting  until  January, 
1905.  The  object  of  this  meetmg  is  to  discuss  means  for  securing 
greater  uniformity  in  the  laws  and  practices  concerning  weights  and 
measures  in  the  t^^nited  Stiites;  also  to  bring  about  closer  relations 
between  the  Bureau  and  State  officials.  In  order  that  the  data  for 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  subject  may  be  had,  the  Bureau  is  compil- 
ing the  laws  of  all  the  States,  as  well  as  the  national  laws,  relating  to 
weights  and  measures.  This  information  has  never  been  available,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  scattered  through  many  volumes  seldom  accestsible 
to  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  which  is  being  designed  and  constructed 
in  the  Bureau  for  the  section  of  weights  and  measures,  a  number  of 
precision  balances  of  the  highest  gnule  have  been  ordered.  One  of 
these  balances  will  permit  of  weighing  being  done  in  vacuo.  While 
the  reduction  to  vacuo  of  weighings  can  ordinarily  be  made  with  all 
needful  accuracy  by  observing  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  pres- 
sure of  the  air  and  making  correction  for  the  air  displaced  b}^  the 
weights,  these  methods  are  indirect  and  should  occasionally  be  verified 
by  actually  weighing  in  vacuo. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
chemists  for  the  calibration  of  volumetric  appamtus  used  in  exact 
analytical  work.  A  rapid  volumetric  method  for  testing  flasks  and 
similar  measuring  appamtus  was  devised  and  thoroughly  tested  in  tlie 
verification  of  a  large  number  of  100  cubic  centimeter  su^r  flasks 
submitted  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department.  This  method 
will  be  applied  to  the  calibration  of  flasks  and  graduated  cylinders  of 
all  sizes.  Considemble  work  was  done  for  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  for  which  higher  accui-acy  was  required 
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than  has  previously  been  attempted  with  glass  volumetric  apparatus. 
The  apparatus  was  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  diphtheria  and  other 
antitoxins,  and  it  is  essential  that  all  apparatus  used  in  their  manu- 
facture be  as  correctly  graduated  as  possible. 

Begulations  were  issued  by  the  Bureau  for  the  testing  of  such  meas- 
uring apparatus.  They  were  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  foreign 
standardizing  laboratories  and  upon  experiments  conducted  at  this 
Bureau  after  consultation  with  a  committee  representing  the  American 
Chemical  Society  and  with  manufacturers  of  chemical  glassware. 

Numerous  aneroid  barometers  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  for  individuals  have  been  tested  during  the  year.  The  capacity 
of  the  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  too  small,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  greatly  increase  the  size  of  the  variable  pressure  chamber  and  to 
provide  facilities  for  rapidly  raising  and  lowering  the  temperature  of 
the  chamber  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the 
indication  of  the  aneroids. 

The  national  prototype  meter  of  the  United  States  was  taken  to 
Europe  and  recompare^l  with  the  standards  of  the  International 
Bureau.  This  is  the  first  time  that  this  standard  has  been  compared 
since  the  original  comparison  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  in  1888  and  1889.  The  results  of  the  comparison 
indicate  a  very  satisfactory  constancy  in  the  length  of  these  standards 
and  will  be  given  in  detail  in  the  first  number  of  the  Bureau  bulletin. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  by  this  section  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
Bureau  at  St.  Louis.  Six  large  cases  containing  weights  and  measures 
of  historical  interest  and  types  of  the  best  foreign  and  United  States 
weights  and  measures  were  shown,  the  pui-pose  being  to  show  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  material  standards 
and  to  illustrate  their  form  and  variety. 

Among  the  more  important  pieces  o?  work  done  in  this  section  dur- 
ing the  3'ear  may  be  mentioned  the  graduation  and  comparison  of  a 
standard  metric  bar  for  the  Canadian  government  and  the  repair, 
readjustment,  and  verification  of  the  Wisconsin  standard  weights  and 
measures. 

Plans  for  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory  for  testing  time- measuring 
appamtus  were  also  made  during  the  year.  The  first  requisite  is  a 
standard  clock  of  such  construction  and  workmanship  that  it  shall  have 
a  minimum  of  imperfections  and  shall  be  affected  as  little  as  possible  by 
changes  in  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure.  A  clock  fulfilling 
these  requirements  has  been  ordered  for  delivery  about  December, 
1904.  For  recording  the  time,  making  clock  comparisons,  rating  chro- 
nometers, and  for  use  in  testing  other  time-measuring  apparatus  a 
double-pen  chronograph  has  been  secured. 

HEAT  AND  THERMOMETRy. 

During  the  year  a  laboratory  has  been  equipped  for  testing  instru- 
ments used  for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures,  so  that  the 
Bureau  is  now  in  a  position  to  standardize  almost  every  type  of 
pyrometer.  Pyrometers  have  not  yet  found  as  wide  application  in 
American  industries  as  abroad,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  their 
use  in  the  control  and  duplication  of  products  are  just  beginning  to  be 
realized.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  laboratory  many  engineers 
and  experts  of  varied  industrial  concerns  have  visited  the  Bureau  and 
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have  taken  great  interest  in  this  work.  During  the  year  some  of  the 
best  optical  and  radiation  pyrometers  at  present  available  have  been 
investigated,  as  it  is  in  this  neld  that  the  most  marked  advances  have 
been  made  in  .recent  years  in  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures, 
including  even  the  extreme  temperatures  of  the  electric  arc.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 

A  special  comparator  designed  for  the  testing  of  mercurial  ther- 
mometers in  the  interval  0"^  to  100^  C.  was  constructed  in  the 
instrument  shop.  This  comparator  has  also  been  used  for  the  inter- 
comparison  of  a  number  of  primary  standard  mercurial  thermometers, 
constructed  by  Tonnelot  and  by  Baudin,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  an  elaborate  investigation  at  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

The  Bureau  has  acquired  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  primary 
standard  mercurial  thermometers  in  the  interval  from  0^  to  550^  C, 
constructed  by  Baudin,  of  Paris,  and  by  Niehls,  of  Berlin.  The  inter- 
comparison  of  these  thermometers  and  the  comparison  of  the  scale 
which  they  define  with  the  scale  defined  by  a  number  of  platinum 
resistance  thermometers  is  of  fundamental  importance,  as  on  this 
work  depends  the  standard  scale  of  temperature  of  this  Bureau  in  the 
interval  0^  to  550^  C.  Several  specially  designed  platinum  resistance 
thermometers  have  been  received  from  the  Cambridge  Scientific  In- 
strument Company.  A  special  Wheatstone  resistance  box  has  been 
designed  for  use  with  the  platinum  thermometers  for  work  of  the 
highest  precision. 

The  development  of  methods  and  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  testing  of  clinical  thermometers,  which 
have  been  under  way  for  some  time,  were  carried  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  during  the  past  year,  and  on  December  15, 1903,  the  Bureau 
issued  a  circular  (No.  5)  on  Tne  Testing  of  Clinical  Thermometers^ 
giving  the  conditions  and  test  requirements  that  such  thermometers 
must  satisfy  in  order  to  receive  the  certificate  and  official  seal  of  thiss 
Bureau,  together  with  the  table  of  fees  for  testing. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work  larj^  errors  were  found  in  the  prod- 
uct submitted  for  test.  An  investigation  of  the  standards  used  b^^ 
manufacturers  showed  that  these  were  often  in  error  by  amounts  that 
could  by  no  means  be  neglected.  During  the  past  year  most  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  have  submitted  their  standards  for  test.  Many 
have  constructed  new  sets  of  standards.  In  some  instances  these 
standards  were  pointed  by  the  Bureau,  returned  to  the  maker  for 
graduation,  and  resubmitted  to  the  Bureau  for  test.  In  order  to  fur- 
ther facilitate  the  use  of  standards  of  proper  construction  and  the 
general  introduction  and  use  of  a  uniform  scale  of  temperature,  the 
Bureau  has  loaned  for  brief  periods  to  a  number  of  manufacturers 
some  of  its  own  standard  thermometers,  specially  designed  for  the 
requirements  of  clinical  thermometry.  The  errors  of  those  now  sent 
for  test  are  less  than  half  as  ^reat  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  work. 

The  hearty  cooperation  ana  active  interest  of  the  manufacturers  has 
done  much  to  facilitate  the  work.  The  early  experiments  to  determine 
the  behavior  of  clinical  thermometers  of  the  average  grade  were  made 
with  thermometers  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  free  of  cost, 
as  were  the  thermometers,  made  in  special  forms  and  of  special  kinds 
of  glass,  used  in  the  experiments  on  the  action  of  clinical  thermometers. 
The  representatives  and  experts  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  clin- 
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ical  thermometers  have  visited  the  laboratories  during  the  year  and 
have  carefully  inspected  the  methods  of  testing.  A  large  number  of 
tests  were  made  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Government, 
manufacturers,  hospitals,  druggists,  and  physicians. 

LIGHT  AND  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Optical  testing  and  investigations  are,  in  general,  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  not  be  undertaken  except  with  more  complete  facilities 
than  those  afforded  by  the  tempoi'ary  quarters  of  the  Bureau.  There 
are  many  investigations  to  be  taken  up  by  this  section  which  must  be 
deferred  until  the  completion  of  the  new  physical  laboratory.  Never- 
theless several  of  the  more  important  ones  are  under  way.  The 
Bureau  has  been  requested  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  cooperate 
with  it  in  establishing  uniform  and  improved  methods  for  the  polari- 
scopic  analysis  of  sugar.  New  and  improved  polariscopic  appamtus 
has  been  secured  or  constructed,  and  the  Bureau  is  now  in  a  position  to 
standardize  quartz  plates  and  the  polariscopic  apparatus  used  in  sugar 
analyses.  Preliminary  investigations  have  been  made  in  reference  to 
the  application  of  interference  methods  to  linear  and  angular  measure- 
ments; also  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  light  used  in  such  meas- 
urements and  in  spectroscopic  analysis.  The  work  of  this  section 
includes  the  determination  of  the  optical  properties  of  materials. 
Several  such  tests  have  been  made  for  the  public  and  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  Bureau. 

ENGINEERING   INSTRUMENtS  AND  MATERIALS. 

A  small  laboratory  for  the  testing  of  engineering  instruments  has 
been  established  in  the  mechanical  building,  the  equipment  of  which 
includes  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  100,000  pounds  (45,000  kilograms).  This  will  be  used  for  test- 
ing materials  for  this  and  other  Government  bureaus  and  for  the  public 
when  an  authoritative  test  is  required.  An  apparatus  for  the  testing 
of  water  meters  has  been  installed  and  has  yielded  satisfactory  results; 
its  capacity  is  limited  at  present  to  meters  not  larger  than  2  inches, 
the  type  oi  meter  being  immaterial.  A  gas-meter  prover  of  the  recog- 
nized standard  type  or  5  cubic  feet  capacity  has  been  installed  in  the 
laboratory  and  is  read}*^  for  service.  A  fluid  pressure  balance  was 
purchased  for  the  testing  of  steam-pressure  gauges,  pending  the  con- 
struction of  a  mercury  column,  which  will  shortly  be  erected  and  used 
as  the  primary  standard  for  all  work  of  this  kind.  A  temporary 
arrangement  for  the  testing  of  speed  indicators  has  been  provided; 
however,  a  standard  should  be  adopted  in  order  that  the  new  installa- 
tion may  conform  to  it.  Much  of  the  equipment  in  this  laboratory  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  eouipment  of  municipal  laboratories  and 
will  be  used  for  instruction  ox  officials  in  charge  of  them.  Numerous 
requests  for  information  in  matters  pertaining  to  this  work  have  been 
received,  all  of  which  were  given  careful  consideration.  Among 
other  important  matters  which  have  received  attention  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  system  of  fire  hose  couplings.  An  extensive 
correspondence  showed  ttiat  a  great  variety  of  sizes  are  used  in  differ- 
ent cities.  The  standards  for  several  important  cities  were  examined 
and  inquiries  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  change  to  uniform 
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standard  was  feasible.  There  was  unanimous  agfreement  as  to  the 
desirability  of  uniformit}^  but  few  cities  were  willing  to  change  their 
own  systems. 

ELECTRICAL    RESISTANCE   AND   ELECTROMOTIVE   FORCE. 

The  work  of  the  section  of  electrical  resistance  and  electromotive 
force  includes  the  construction  and  verification  of  resistance  standards 
and  standards  of  electromotive  force,  the  calibration  of  resistance 
boxes,  Wheatstone  bridges,  potentiometers,  precision  rheostats,  and 
resistance  standards  for  current  measurements.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  have  been  calibrated  during  the 
{rear.  In  addition,  investigations  have  been  carried  on  to  ascertain 
low  to  prepare  materials  for  standard  cells,  in  order  to  construct  cells 
of  uniform  electromotive  force  that  will  hold  their  value  permanently. 
A  considerable  number  of  cells  have  been  constructed  and  studied,  and 
some  of  the  results  have  been  published.  The  work  of  the  section  has 
also  l)een  developed  in  other  directions,  and  some  important  pieces  of 
apparatus  have  been  added  to  the  equipment. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ABSOLUTE   MEASUREMENT  OF  CURRENT. 

The  section  of  magnetism  and  absolute  measurement  of  current 
was  partially  organized  during  the  past  year,  but,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  room,  apparatus,  and  men,  little  testing  has  been  done  in  the  tem- 
porary magnetic  laboratory  in  the  mechanical  building.  Several  pieces 
of  apparatus  for  magnetic  testing  have  been  purchased,  and  work  ha> 
been  begun  on  the  accurate  graduation  of  these  instruments,  so  that 
in  a  short  time  this  laboratory  will  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  regular 
testing  of  specimens  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  magnetic  substances. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  important  work  of  redetermining,  in  abso- 
lute units,  electric  current  and  the  electromotive  force  or  standaixJ 
cells,  the  study  of  the  silver  voltameter  was  taken  up.  This  research 
led  to  the  construction  of  an  improved  form  of  silver  voltameter, 
which  will  be  used  in  future  work  of  this  kind  at  the  Bureau.  The 
elastic  pi'operties  of  a  large  number  of  materials  have  been  investi- 
gated, with  special  reference  to  their  use  as  suspensions  of  the  moving 
coil  in  connection  with  an  absolute  electrodynamometer  now  being 
consti*ucted. 

INDUCTANCE  AND  CAPACITY. 

This  work  includes  the  construction  and  testing  of  standards  of 
inductance  and  capacity  and  the  verification  for  the  public  of  inductance 
coils  and  condensers  and  the  measurements  of  inductance  and  capacity 
of  instruments.  A  considerable  number  of  such  tests  have  been  made, 
and  some  thorough  investigations  have  been  carried  out  on  the  absohitc* 
determination  of  inductance  and  capacity,  the  preliminary  results  of 
which  have  been  published.  Investigations  on  the  testing  of  con- 
densers and  studies  of  various  methods  of  measurements  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  year.  A  considemble  quantity  of  apparatus  ha^ 
been  added  to  this  laboratory  through  purchase  and  constiTiction. 

ELECTRICAL  MEASURING   INSTRUMENTS. 

The  work  of  the  section  of  electrical  measuring  instruments  includes 
the  investigation  and  testing  of  instruments  of  precision  for  measuring 
electric  current,  electromotive  force  and  power,  and  the  testing  of 
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instruments  designed  for  such  measurenients,  as  ammeters,  volt- 
meters, wattmeters,  and  wattbour  meters,  for  direct  and  alternating 
currents,  and  special  alternating-current  instruments,  such  as  fre- 
quency meters,  phasemeters,  curve  tracers,  etc.  A  considerable 
amount  of  testing  has  been  done,  as  well  as  some  investigation  of 
instruments  and  methods  of  measurement.  A  series  of  new  alternat- 
ing-current instruments  designed  by  this  section  and  constructed  in 
the  instrument  shop  of  the  Bureau  has  been  found  to  give  very  satis- 
factory results  in  the  measurement  of  current  and  electromotive  force 
and  power,  through  a  wide  range  of  current  and  voltage.  Some 
special  forms  of  alternating-current  generators,  designed  by  this  sec- 
tion and  constructed  for  the  Bureau,  have  proved  of  great  value  in 
testing  instruments.  During  the  coming  year  a  number  of  important 
additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  equipment. 

PHOTOMETRY. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
work  in  photometry.  The  number  of  tests  of  standards  of  illumina- 
tion has  increased  steadily,  and  several  tests  of  a  special  nature  have 
been  undertaken,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  particularly  the  investi- 
gation of  the  relative  illuminating  power  of  several  kerosene  oils, 
which  is  not  yet  completed.  One  line  of  work  which  has  devel- 
oped during  the  past  year  is  the  commercial  testing  of  incandescent 
electric  lamps  for  the  various  departments  of  the  Government.  The 
present  force  and  equipment  are  very  inadequate;  however,  much 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  development  of  the  work.  To  this  end, 
plans  have  been  made  and  some  apparatus  has  been  ordered  for  a 
commercial  photometer  with  which  it  will  be  possible  to  test  a  great 
number  of  lamps  in  a  relativelj'  short  time.  An  integrating  photom- 
eter for  the  measurement  of  mean  spherical  candlepower  is  being  con- 
structed in  the  instrument  shop  of  the  Bureau,  wnich,  together  with 
the  apparatus  already  in  use,  will  constitute  a  fairly  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  testing  of  incandescent  lamps.  Subsequently,  prepara- 
tions will  be  made  for  the  testing  of  other  light  sources,  such  as  arc 
lights  and  illuminating  ^ases. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  and  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory  some 
work  of  investigation  has  been  undertaken.  Preliminary  to  the  design- 
ing of  the  integrating  photometer  mentioned,  a  theoretical  study  of 
the  instrument  was  made,  which  led  to  sevei-al  improvements.  Other 
investigations  of  photometric  problems  have  been  outlined,  and  some 
apparatus  has  been  designed  and  purchased. 

CHEMICAL  WORK. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  permanent  laboratory  facilities  the  work  of  the 
chemical  division  is  as  yet  incompletely  organized.  During  the  past 
year  a  room  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  occupied  by  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Some  work  has  been  done 
there,  in  cooperation  with  a  member  of  another  division,  in  the  prep- 
aration and  examination  of  pure  materials  for  use  in  constructing 
standard  cells  for  the  measurement  of  electromotive  force.  Much 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  planning  of  the  arrangements  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  laboratories. 
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In  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
and  with  the  head  of  the  section  of  weights  and  measures,  specifica- 
tions have  been  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  for  volu- 
metric analysis  whicn  will  be  received  by  the  Bureau  for  verification, 
and  for  the  testing  of  such  apparatus.  Some  work  has  also  been  done 
in  connection  with  another  committee  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
upon  the  subject  of  purity  of  chemical  reagents. 

OFFICE. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  year:  Annual 
Report  of  the  Director;  Chart  of  the  International  Metric  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  issued  February  11,  1904;  Circular  No.  1, 
Verification  of  Standards  and  Measuring.  Instruments,  issued  Decem- 
ber 1,  1903;  Circular  No.  2,  Verification  of  Metal  Tapes,  issued  De- 
cember 1,  1903;  Circutar  No.  3,  Verification  of  Standards  of  Mass, 
issued  December  10,  1903;  Circular  No.  4,  Verification  of  Standards 
of  Capacity,  issued  Deceml>er  10,  1903;  Circular  No.  5,  Testing  of 
Clinical  Thermometers,  issued  December  15, 1903;  Circukir  No.  6,  Veri- 
fication  of  Electrical  Standards  and  Measuring  Instruments,  issued 
February  15,  1904;  Circular  No.  7,  Pyrometer  Testing  and  Heat 
Measurements,  issued  April  15,  1904. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  consisted  of  58  persons,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Director,  1  physicist,  1  chemist 3 

Eiffht  associate  and  assistant  physicists,  1  assistant  chemist 9 

Fifteen  laboratory  assistants,  1  librarian,  1  computer,  1  draftsman Is 

One  secretary,  4  clerks,  2  messengers,  1  storekeeper S 

Four  mechanicians,  2  woodworkers,  3  apprentices,  2  laborers 11 

One  engineer,  1  assistant  engineer,  1  electrician,  2  firemen,  2  watchmen,    1 

janitor,  1  charwoman 9 

Total 5S 

The  staff  will  be  increased  to  71  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

The  library  contains  1,949  bound  volumes,  together  with  a  nuiuUer 
of  pamphlets,  reprints,  and  miscellaneous  scientific  i-eports.  It  con- 
sists entirely  of  books  of  a  purely  technical  chamcter,  dealing  directly 
with  or  closely  related  to  tne  work  of  the  Bureau.  During  the  year 
1,165  volumes  have  been  added.  Acquisitions  by  purchase  have  l>een, 
in  general,  books  that  were  not  available  in  the  other  libraries  of  the 
city  or  were  in  such  constant  use  as  to  require  that  copies  be  imme- 
diately at  hand.  The  privileges  of  nearly  all  the  libraries  of  the  city 
have  been  extended  to  the  Bureau.  Many  books  have  been  borrowed 
from  them  during  the  year  and  much  assistance  has  been  rendered  h\ 
the  seveml  librarians.  A  complete  author  and  subject  catalonie  of 
the  works  on  hand  has  been  prepared.  Through  the  card  distribution 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  the  Bureau  possesses  a  complete  author 
and  subject  catalogue  of  that  Library's  collection,  so  far  as  cards  have 
been  printed,  in  the  subjects  relatmg  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
Titles  are  being  continuallv  added  as  they  appear,  and  ultimately  the 
card  catalogue  of  both  collections  will  be  complete.  The  library  ha^i^ 
been  conducted  as  a  reference  and  circulating  Horary  available  to  mem- 
bers. The  total  loan  circulation  for  the  year  was  1,206  volumes.  Of 
this  number  932  were  from  the  Bureau  collection  and  274  were  loaned 
by  other  libraries. 
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Number  and  value  of  tats  completed  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904. 


Nature  of  test. 


Length 

MaBB 

Capacity 

Photometry.. 
Temperatiue. 
Electrical.... 
Sundry 


Total. 


For  GoTemment. 


Number. 


125 
219 
670 
613 
1,750 
36 
144 


3,457 


Value. 


9162.00 
178.50 
311.00 
67.70 
294.20 
166.00 
144.00 


1,818.40 


For  public. 


Number. 


97 

389 

40 

76 

3.569 

131 

7 


4,299 


Value. 


t289.15 

245.25 

63.00 

93.50 

591.27 

522.65 

7.50 


1,762.82 


Total. 


Number. 


222 
608 
710 
589 
5.309 
167 
151 


7,756 


Value. 


1401.15 
428.75 
374.00 
151.20 
885.47 
688.65 
151.60 


3,075.72 


The  number  of  tests  made  for  the  Government  in  1903-4  was  174  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year^  and  the  number  of  tests 
for  the  public  was  961  per  cent  greater,  the  increase  in  tests  for  both 
Government  and  public  amounting  to  366  per  cent. 

The  receipts  for  tests  were  as  follows: 

Total  receipts,  190&-4 W,746.87 

Preyiondy  received  for  tests  in  progress,  1903-4 S72. 00 

Subsequently  received  for  tests  completed,  1903-4 29.06 

101.06 


Received  for  tests  completed,  1902-8 46.00 

Received  for  tests  in  progress 1 38. 60 


tl,84a.82 


84.60 


Fees  for  tests  completed,  1908-4 1,762.32 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


APPROPRIATIONS, 
[Corrected  to  July  1, 

1901-2. 
1904.] 

Appropriations. 

Disbursements. 

Liabilities. 

Balance. 

Total. 

Jjaboratory 

8261,171.07 

25,000.00 

21,969.76 

9,915.69 

4,894.81 

163,542.64 

1286.29 

$825,000.00 

26,000.00 

27,140.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

Site 

t 

Salaries,  1902 

5,180.24 
84.31 
65.13 

Equipment,  1902 

General  expenses.  1902 

40.06 

Total 

822,941.88 

63,682.70 

5,615.97 

392,140.00 

s 

1 

APPROPRIATIONS,  1902-3. 
[Corrected  to  July  1, 1904.] 

Salaries,  1908 

882,569.98 

28,265.85 

4,989.97 

S8,500.07 
28.45 
17.23 

136,060.00 

80,000.00 

6,000.00 

I 

Equipment,  1908 

$1,711.20 
42.80 

General  expenses,  1908 

Total 

66,766.25 

1,754.00 

8,640.75 

71,060.00 

! 

APPROPRIATIONS,  1908-4. 

Salaries,  1904 

$69,764.59 

66,966.47 

9,282.48 

600.00 

$4,946.41 

80. 7S 

289.68 

$74,700.00 

110,000.00 

10,760.00 

500  00 

Equipment,  1904 

$42,968.80 
1,277.89 

1 

General  expenses,  1904 

Grounds,  1904-4^ 

t 

Total 

146,462.64 

44,281.69 

6,265.77 

195,960.00 

Respectfully, 

S.  W.  STBArroN,  Director. 
The  Secbetart  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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Accidenta;  marine.    See  Vefisels,  casualties 

in  connection  vrith. 
Agriculture,  products  of,  exports  of,  from 

the  United  States 28 

Alabama,  light-house  establishment  in 225 

Alaska,  cable  from  Seattle  to,  deep-sea  in- 
vestigation for 341 

cod  fisheries  of 558 

commerce  of  United  States  with 29 

fish-fertilizer  plants  in 653 

fur-fleal  fisheries  of 39 

halibut  fisheriesof 653 

herring  fisheries  of 652 

1  ight-house  service  of 20, 289 

needs  of 133, 136 

magnetic  surveys  in 338 

marine  casualties,  investigations,  and 

TiolatiouK  of  law  in 377 

salmon  fisheries  of,  employees  in 650 

investigation  of 37,480,545 

laws  regarding,  enforcement  of 633 

methods  of 551 

output  of 38, 598,  fr42, 647 

recommendations  regarding 554, 654 

reports  on 545, 598, 613 

statistics  of 645 

summary  of 642 

value  of 553 

vessels,  boats,  and  fishing  gear  used 

in 651 

salmon  of,  kinds,  character,  and  habits 

of 546 

protection  of,  recommendations  re- 
garding  654, 654 

small  sizeof,  in  1904 653 

salmon-packing  industry  of,  employees 

in .' 650,654 

methods  used  in 600 

output  of 38,598,642,647 

plants  engaged  in 645 

inspection  of 619 

new  and  abandoned 632 

leportBon 553,598,613 

statistics  of 645 

summary  of 642 

salmon  propagation  in 686 

shad  and  whiteflsh  in 653 

work  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in.  27, 339 
Alaslca  Boundary  case,  work  of  Coast  and 
Geodetic  purvey  in  connection  with .  28,837,341 


Page. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  steamboat-inspection  district 

of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 396 

Albermarle  Sound,    light-house  establish- 
ment on 198 

Alien  contract  labor,  work   in   exclusion 

of 43,767 

Aliens.    See  Immigrants. 

Alien  seamen,  inspection  of,  under  immi- 

gnttion  laws 807 

inspection  of,  Ellis  Island  station 833 

Allentown,  Pa.,  fish  station  at,  mortality  at.      566 

American  Fisheries  Society,  meeting  of 483 

American  Lake,  Wa.vh.,   investigation  of 

fishes  of 561 

Ankylostomiasis,  agitation  for  measures  to 

exclude,  from  England 867 

Apalachicola,    Fla.,   steamboat-inspection 

district  of,  casualties,  etc..  in 443 

Appropriations  for  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Ijabor 7 

See  also  the  several  Bureaus. 

Argentina,  presentation  of  fish  eggs  to 475 

Arizona,  investigation  of  fish  streams  of . . .      564 

Arkansas,  light-house  establishment  in 300 

Asia,  commerce  of  United  States  with 29 

Australia,  labor  conditions  in,  paper  on 114 

Baird,  S.  F.,  erection  of  memorial  to 483 

Baker  Lake  lish  station,  Washington,  instal- 
lation of  trap  and  pounds  at 490 

Baltimore,  Md.,  immigrant  station  at,  im- 
provements in 829 

steamboat-inspection  district  of,  casual- 
ties, etc,  in 402 

Bangor,  Me.,  steamboat-inspeclion  district 

of,  casualties,  etc..  in 398 

Barometers,  aneroid,  standardization  of . . .      908 
Bass.    See  Black  bass;  Rock  buss;  Straw- 
berry bass:  Striped  boss;  Warmouth  bass. 
Beaufort,  N.C.,  marine  laboratory  at,  biolog- 
ical survey  planned  by 672 

marine  laborator>-  at,  work  at 572 

Beef  industry,  investigation  of 17, 71 

Birds,  marine,  food  of,  study  of 571 

Black  bass,  distribution  of,  best  age  for, 

experiments  to  determine 498 

propagation  and  distribution  of..  488,527,537 
Black-spotted  trout,  acclimatization  of,  in 

Black  Hills 488 

propagation  and  distribution  of 488, 509 
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Pa«e. 
BUnk  formB,  printliig  and   distribution 

of 14 

Blind,  reports  concerning,  work  on 816 

Bine  crab,  life  history  of,  study  of 544 

Boiler  materials  inspected  by  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service 32, 8&9 

first  district 869 

second  district 880 

fifth  district 4U 

sixth  district 415 

seventh  district 420 

eighth  district 4A 

ninth  district 436 

tenth  district 441 

Boilers  Inspected  by  Steamboat-Inspection 

Service 446,459 

first  district 368,370 

second  district 379,381 

third  district 399,400 

fourth  district 406,407 

fifth  district 410,411 

sixth  district 414,416 

seventh  district 419,420 

eighth  district 426,427 

ninth  district 436,436 

tenth  district 440,441 

Boothbay,  Me.,  fish  station  at 476 

Boston,  Mass.,  immigrant  station  at,  im- 
provements in 829 

steamboat-inspection  district  of,  casu- 
alties, etc.,  in 892 

vessel  fisheries  of,  statistics  of 575 

Boycotts,  laws  relating  to,  digest  of 114 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  fish  station  at,  improve- 

men  ts  in 478 

Breadstuffs,  exports  of,  from  the  United 

States 29 

Bream,  distribution  of 588 

Brook  trout,  mortality  among,  at  Allen- 
town,  Pa 566 

mortality  among,  at  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, N.  Y  567 

propagation  and  distribution  of 488, 611 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  steamboat-Inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 437 

Building    and    loan    associations,    report 

on 116 

Buoyage,  expenses  of,  estimate  for 132 

maintenance  of  and  changes  in,  first 

light-house  district 151 

second  district 161 

third  district 175 

fourth  district 194 

sixth  district 215 

seventh  district 223 

eighth  district 238 

ninth  district 246 

tenth  district 267 

eleventh  district 273 

twelfth  district 283 

thirteenth  district 298 

Burlington,  Vt.,  local  steamboat-inspection 
district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 458 

California,    biological    Investigations   on 

coast  of 562 

light-house  establishment  in 275 


727 


California,  proposed  exemption  of  shipping 

from  taxation  in 

salmon  fisheries  and  packing  industry 

of 597 

triangulation  in S37 

computation  of 842 

Canada,Chinese  seeking  admission  through, 

treatment  of 867 

cooperation  with,  in  propagation  and 

distribution  offish 475 

daily  arrivals  of  trains,  boats,  and  elec- 

triccarsfrom 828 

immigrants  arrived  at  ports  of,  destined 
for  the  United  States,  by  steam- 
ship lines 816 

by  countries  and  races,  1904 742 

by  countries,  sex,  etc.,  1904 745 

by  races,  sex,  etc.,  1904 736 

immigrants  debarred  at  border  stations 

of 740,810,816,817 

immigrants  debarred  at  ports  of,  by 

races,  sex,  etc 737 

causes 738 

totals  of 817 

immigrants  deported  at  ports  of,  1904  . .      818 
immigrants  In,  one  year  and  less,  exam- 
ined by  boards  of  special  Inquiry 815 

Immigranta  through,  debarr^,  1904..     737. 

740,810,816.817 

medical  inspection  of 821 

immigration  through 808 

Canadian  boundary,  re-ma  rking  of 2S.  338 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  contract  of  Gov- 
ernment with,  regarding  Chinese  passen- 
gers         867 

Capacity,  measures  of.    See  Measures. 
Carnegie  Institution,  bureau  of  terrestrial 

magnetism  in S39 

Casualties,  marine.  See  Vessels,  casualties 
in  connection  with. 

Catfish,  distribution  of 82ft 

Census,  first,  proposed  publication  of  re- 

tumsof 25,310 

thirteenth,  preparation  for 906 

twelfth,  abstract  of,  publication  of 312 

review  and  analysis  of  results  of, 

work  on 317 

Philippine,  compilation  of 307 

recordsof ,  preservation  and  copying  of.  24. 909 
results  of,  editing  and  publishing  of . . .      313 
Census,  Bureau  of,  cooperation  of,  witk 

other  bureaus 908 

correspondence  work  of 909 

employees  of 

efficiency  of 26,; 

expenditures  and  appropriations  of. .  806, 33^ 

geographer's  division  of,  work  of 

library  of 

publications  of 25.8U,SS2 

method  of  handling S12 

proposed  sale  of Sll 

value  of SOS 

report  of 309 

special  investigations  by 22,315 

work  of 22,903 

.  current 31S 

t      YftlHepf  ,rrr,,,,,r.rrr,,r. 25,30« 
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Charitable  institutions  of  the  United  States, 

aliens  in 42 

aliens  in.  by  race,  sex,  cause,  etc 786 

proportion  of ,  to  total  alien  popula- 
tion    789 

native,  naturalized,  and  alien  inmates 

of,  by  sections  of  country 790 

See  Penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable 
institutions. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  local  steamboat-inspec- 
tion district  of,  caaualties,  etc.,  in 403 

Charts,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  prepa- 
ration and  sale  of 345 

Philippine,  work  on  and  distribution  of.  347 
Chemical  work  of  Bureau  of  Standards. .  .*.  47, 907 
Chesapeake  Bay,  experiments  in,  in  cul- 
ture of  oysters,  crabs,  and  terrapin.  540, M4 

light-house  establishment  on 198 

Chicago,  111.,  Italians  in,  report  on 119 

steamboat-inspection  district  of,  casual- 
ties, etc.,  in 428 

Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  paper  on.  Ill 
Children,  efficiency  and   wages  of,  com* 

pared  to  men,  report  on 116 

China,  commerce  of  United  States  with 29 

need  of  immigration  officers  in 45, 886 

Chinese  cases,  appealed  to  Department 885 

dealt  with  at  San  Francisco 887 

disposition  of,  chart  showing 878, 890 

summary  of 888 

Chinese-exclusion  laws,  enforcement  of. ..  43,866 

en  forcement  of,  at  border  ports 867 

new,  recommended 886 

Chinese  persons,  applying  for  admission  to 
the  United  States,  proposed  examina- 
tion of,  in  China ..  45,886 

arrested  for  being  unlawfully  in  the 

United  States,  disposition  of 879 

New  York 870 

certificates  of  residence  for,  issue  of 871 

deportation  of,  expenses  of 894 

exempt  classes  of,  admission  of 872 

in  transit,  admission  of 878 

laborers,  movement  of 8?2 

merchants,  admission  of 872 

minor  sons  of  merchants,  admission  of.  874 
natives  of  the  United  States,  admission 

of 875 

residents  of   United   States,  proposed 

registration  of 45 

seamen,  treatment  of  .- 879 

smuggling  of,  convictions  for 881 

visitors  to  expositions,  treatment  of 881 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in  421 

Cities,  ownership  of  public  works  by,  re- 
port on  117 

social  and  financial  statistics  of,  inves- 
tigation of 814,317 

Civil  service,  executive,  statistics  of,  com- 
pilation of 24,307 

Clam  fisheries,  investigation  of,  planned  at 

Beaufort  laboratory 678 

Clams  as  a  source  of  infection,  study  of 670 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  steam lx>at-inspeclion  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in  436 

21301—05 58 
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Coal-mine  labor  in  European  countries,  re- 
port on,  work  on 112 

Coal-mine     workers,     union     movement 

among,  paper  on , Ill 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  appropriations 

for 27 

chart  division  of,  work  of 345 

computing  division  of,  work  of 842 

division  of  terrestrial  magnetism   of, 

work  of 848 

drawing  and  engmving  division   of, 

work  of .• 344 

finances  of 348 

i nstrument  division  of,  work  of 346 

library  and  archives  division,  work  of.  846 

office  work  of 842 

publications  of,  work  on 849 

report  on 335 

tidal  division  of,  work  of 343 

vessels  of,  changes  in 347 

work  of 27, 335 

Coasting  trade,  sail  vessels  in,  discrimina- 
tion against 692 

Coast  pilot,  publication  of  new  editions  of.  347 

Cod,  propagation  and  distribution  of 487, 639 

Cod  fisheries,  Shumagin  Islands 568 

Pacific  coast 590 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  fish  station, 

mortality  at 667 

Collectors  of  customs,  accounts  of,  exami- 
nation of,  by  Bureau  of  Navigation 726 

Colorado,  labor  disturbances  in,  report  on, 

work  on 112 

Color-blindness,  examinations  for 362 

Colnmbia  River,  salmon  run  in 594 

Commerce,  foreign,  of  the  United  States. . .  28 

internal,  of  the  United  States,  re(>orts  on  30 
interstate.    See  Interstate  commerce. 

Commercial  conditions,  laws  afTecti ng 78 

Commercial  reports  from  consular  officers, 

publication  of,  by  Bureau  of  Statistics  ...  30 
Compass  ranges,  establishment  of,  on  Dela- 
ware breakwater 342 

Competition,  unfair,  laws  against 82 

Connecticut,  light  house  establishment  in.  163 
Consular  reports,  publication  of,  by  Bureau 

of  Statistics 30 

Contract  labor,  alien,  work  in  exclusion  of  43,767 

Convict  labor,  preparation  of  report  on 18 

112.114 

Corporations,  constitutional  powers  and  re- 
strictions HfFecting,  investigation  of..  15,68 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress  over. .  83 

Federal,  for  interstate  commerce 84,89 

advantages  of  and  objections  to 100 

constitutionality  of 83 

legal  questions  in  connection  with.  99 
power  to  produce  as  an  appropriate 

incidental  and  as  an  essential  of .  92 
versus  Federal  franchise  for  inter- 
state commerce 99 

Federal  franchi.Mc  to,  for  interstate  com- 
merce    85 

advantages  of  and  objections  to. . . .  100 

essential  machinery  of 98 
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Corporations,  Federal  franchise  to,  l^al 

questions  raised  by 99 

Federal   franchise   to,  versus  Federal 

incorporation 99 

governmental   regulation  of,    ground 

for 80 

laws  affecting 78 

comparative  efficiency  of 82 

development  of 78 

fundamental  theory  of 79 

Investigation  of 16,60,69 

peculiar  characteristics  of 79 

prospects  of  improvement  in,  by 

Stateaction 84 

suggested   by  work   of  Bureau  of 

(Corporations 84 

lists  of,  collection  of,  in  various  States .       67 

records  of,  investigation  of 17, 63, 66 

State,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 

legal  status  of 102 

system  of  incorporation  of 80 

taxation  of,  investigation  of 16, 65, 67 

laws  affecting 82 

Corporations,  Bn  reau  of,  appropriations  for .       17 
appropriations    for,    recommendations 

regarding 56 

complaints  to 76 

employees  of 54, 66 

establishment  of 53 

expenditures  of 54 

general  policy  of 76 

law  establishing 58 

study  of 56 

library  of 55 

powers  and  duties  of 53, 57 

investigation  of 69 

report  on 53 

States  in  which  work  has  been  done 

by 68 

work  of 15,60 

field 66 

legal 68,60 

scope  of 57 

summary  of 86 

Corporations,  Commissioner  of,  powers  of . .       59 

report  of 53 

Cortelyou,  Hon.  George  B.,  tribute  to 48 

Cost  of  living  for  workingmen's  families, 

report  on 109, 117 

Cotton  production,  statistics  of.  collection 

of 23,318 

Crab,  blue,  life  history  of,  study  of 544 

Crappie,  distribution  of 585 

Criminals.    See  Delinquent  classes;  Penal 
institutions. 

Crimping,  suppression  of 421 ,  678 

Cuba,  aids  to  navigation  at  Guantauamo  . .      186 
Custom-houses,    testing    of    weights    and 

measures  of 46 

Customs,  collectors  of,  accounts  of,  exami- 
nation of,  by  Bureau  of  Navigation 725 

Cutthroat  trout,  characters  and  habits  of . .      550 

Dakotas,  triangulation  in 837 

Daymarks,  maintenance  of  and  changes 

in,  first  light-house  district 149 

second  district 156 

third  district 170 


Page. 
Daymarks,  maintenance  of  and  changes  in. 

fourth  light-house  district 192 

fifth  district 'i» 

sixth  district 2H 

seventh  district 22! 

eigh  th  district 232 

eleventh  district 270 

twelfth  district 2*^1 

thirteenth  district 2i<« 

Hawaii 28T 

Deaf,  reports  concerning,  work  on *. .     31.. 

Deaths  from  marine  accidents 33. 360 

See  aUo  Vessels,  casualties  in  connec- 
tion with. 
Debt  o(  the  United  States,  preparation  of 

report  on 22,313 

Defective,     dependent,     and     delinquent 

classes,  preparation  of  report  on 23, 31^ 

Delaware,  aids  to  navigation  in 1^7 

Delaware  Bay,  light-house  establishment 

on 1S7 

Delaware    Breakwater,    establishment    of 

com  pass  ranges  on 342 

Delinquent  classes,  preparation  of  report 

on 23,81« 

Dependent  classes,  preparation  of  report 

on 23,316 

Derelicts,  removal  of,  desirability  of (91 

Detroit,    Mich.,  steamboat-inspection   dia- 

trict  of,  casualties  in tS 

Diamond-back  terrapin,  culture  of,  experi- 
ments in 644 

Disbursements  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Lat>or > 

See  aUo  the  several  Bureaus. 
Diseased  aliens.    See  Immigrants,  diseased. 

Divorce,  statistics  of,  report  on lb 

Dolly  Varden  trout,  characters  and  habits 

of .W 

Dredges,  foreign  built,  in  the  United  States.      fC: 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  local  steamboat- inspection 

district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 411 

Duluth,  Minn.,  fish  station  at,  improvements 

in 477 

steamboat-inspection  district  of,  casu- 
alties, etc.,  in  412 

Dumb,  reports  concerning,  work  on 316 

Eagle  lakes,  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  inves- 
tigations regardi ng  fishes  of s6i< 

Earth,  form  of,  computation  of 842 

Economics,  investigations  in 70 

Editorial  work,  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor 14 

Education,  industrial,  report  on 1 15, 117 

Eight-hour  bill  for  men  employed  on  Gov- 
ernment work,  preparation  of  report  on .  18, 11- 
Electric  capacity,  standards  of  measure- 
ments of,  work  in  connection  with 9i<6 

Electric  cells,  preparation  of  materials  for .      906 
Electric  current,   standards  of    absolute 

measurement  of,  work  on 906 

Electric  industries,  preparation  of  reports 

on 23,317 

Electric  lamps,  testing  of 907 

Electric-light  plants,  municipal  and  pri- 
vate, report  on 11* 
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Electric  meunring  InBtramenta,  etandard- 

ixatlonof 906 

Electric  resistance,  standards  of  measure- 
ment of,  work  in  connection  with 900 

Electric  work  of  Bureau  of  Standards 47 

See  aiao  Inductance. 
ElectromotiTe  force,  standards  of  measure- 
ment of,  work  In  connection  with 906 

Ellis  Island  immigrant  station,  balance 

sheet  of  medical  force  at 842 

hulldings,  grounds,  and  improvements 

at 884 

conditions  at 829 

hospital  transactions  at,  1904 888 

rules  for  inspection  at 831 

workat,  reporton 830 

by  medical  examiners 841 

Engineering  instruments  and   materials, 

standardization  of 46,906 

Estimates  for  work  of  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  JAbor 10 

i<ee  also  the  several  Bureaus. 

Europe,  commerce  of  United  States  with..  29 
Evansville,  Ind.,  local  steamboat-inspection 

district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 416 

Executive  civil  service,  statistics  of,  compi- 
lation of 24,807 

Expenditures.    See  Disbunements. 

Farm  colonies  of  Salvation  Army,  paper  on .  Ill 

Fertilizer  planU  (fish),  Alaska 662 

Finance,  municipal ,  statistics  of,  work  on .  814, 817 
Financial  statement.  Department  of  (Com- 
merce and  Labor 7 

See  also  the  several  Bureaus. 

Fines,  navigation,  remission  of 41 

Fire-hose  couplings,  screw  threads  of,  pro- 
posed standardization  of 46,905 

Fish  commissions.  State,  allotments  of  eggs 

and  fish  to,  by  Bureau  of  Fisheries 470 

Fish  culture,  notes  on 489 

Fisheries,    investigations   in     connection 

with 37,480,540 

statistics  and  methods  of,  work  in 37, 480 

report  on 676 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  appropriations  for 484 

exhibit  of,  at  Louii<iana  Purchase  Ex- 
position   488 

library  of 488 

personnel  of,  changes  in 481 

publications  of 482 

relations  of,  with  foreign  countries 476 

with  States 469 

reporton 461 

stations  operated  by 488 

improvements  in 476 

new 476 

vessels  of,  operations  of 478 

work  of 85,468 

Fishes,  diseases  and  parasites  of,  investiga- 
tion of 564 

distribution  of,  best  age  for 496 

aid  given  by  railroads  to 469 

car  and  messenger  service  employed 

in 468 

detaUsof 499 
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Fishes,  distribution  of,  in  foreign  countries, 

by  Bureau  of  Fisheries 475 

food,  inquiries  concerning 37, 480, 540 

game,  Alaskan  waters 551 

of  Yukon  River 558 

propagation  and  distribution  of,  general 

resultsof 486 

In  the  several  States 468 

leading  features  of 464 

species  handled  in 465 

stations  for 464 

improvements  in 476 

new 176 

sum  mary  of 467 

vessels  engaged  in,  operations  of . . .  478 

work  in 36,464 

at  the  several  stations 496 

Fishing  grounds,  inquiries  concerning 480 

Flatfish,  distribution  of 539 

yield  of  eggs  from 492 

Florida,   experiments   in,   in    culture   of 

qponges  and  green  turtle 542,546 

Interior  waters  of,  fisheries  of,  statistics 

of 586 

light-house  establishment  of 210, 218. 225 

Flounder,  winter,  propagation  and  distri- 
bution of 487 

Fog  signals,  maintenance  of,  estimate  for . .  133 
maintenance  of  and  changes  in,  first 

light-house  district 150 

second  district 150 

thirddistrict 173 

fourth  district 193 

fifth  district 206 

sixth  district 215 

eighth  district 233 

ninth  district 244 

tenth  district 256 

eleventh  district 271 

twelfth  district 282 

thirteenth  district 293 

submarine,  recommendation  for  appro- 
priation for 141 

Food,  retail  prices  of,  report  on 109 

Forieitures,  navigation,  remission  of 41 

Foxes,  raising  of,  on  Pribilof  Islands 39 

France,  discrimination  against  foreign  ship- 
ping in,  1866  and  1872 687 

measurement  of  American  vessels  in . . .  726 

Fur-seal  fisheries  of  Alaska 89 

Oallipolls,  Ohio,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 422 

Galveston,  Tex.,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 444 

Oas-bubble  disease  of  fishes 664 

Qas  meters,  testing  of 905 

Qas  plants,  municipal  and  private,  report 

on 117 

General  Slocum,  disaster  to 33,360 

Geodesy,  office  work  in,  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey 347 

Geodetic  operations  in  the  United  States, 

report  on 348 

Geoid,  form  of,  computation  of 342 
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Georgia,  light-honae  establishinent  of,  re- 
port on 210 

Qltu»,  cost  of  producing;  report  on 116 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  vessel  fisheries  of,  statis- 
tics of 575 

Golden  trout,  distribution  of 523 

Gothenburg  system  of  regulating  liquor 

traffic,  report  on 118 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  local  steamboat-in- 
spection district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 480 

Gravity,  determinations  of,  computation  of.  342 
Grayling,  artificial  feeding  of  fry  of,  experi- 
ments in 492 

distribution  of 523 

Great  Lakes,  inspection  of  vessels  on 365, 366 

light-house  establishment  on 236, 249, 261 

Great  Lakes  trout,  characters  and  habits  of.  551 
Great  South  Bay,  Long  Island,  contamina- 
tion of  oysters  at 566 

Green  turtle,  culture  of,  experiments  in 545 

Guam,  commerce  of  United  States  with 29 

longitude  of,  determination  of ^  337 

need  of  light-house  service  in 20 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  aids  to  navigation 

in 186 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  light-house  establishment 

on 218,225 

vessels  inspected  on 365, 866 

Gulf  States,  fisheries  of,  statistics  of 586 

Halibut  fisheries,  Alaska 653 

Pacific  coast 591 

Hawaii,  buoyage  for,  estimate  for 132 

commerce  of  United  States  with 29 

conditions  in,  reportson Ill,  119 

flsheriesof,  statisticsof 588 

light-house  service  of 20, 285 

needs  of 133, 136 

Head  tax,  collection  of,  Canada 825 

Heat,  measures  of,  work  in  fixing  and  test- 
ing        903 

Herring  fisheries  of  Alaska 652 

Herring.    Sec  Lake  herring. 

Honolulu,  longitude  of,  determination  of..      337 

Hours  of   lalx^r  in   principal  commercial 

countries,  report  on 117 

in  the  UniU^d  States,  report  on 18, 112 

on  Government  work,  bill  regulating, 

report  on 18, 112 

Housing  of  working  people,  reiwrt  on 118 

Hydrographic  work  of  Ccxist  and  Geodetic 
Survey 27, 339 

Illinois,  light-house  establishment  in .  236, 297, 298 
ImmigranbH  admitted  to  hospital,  New  York 

City,  1904,  by  countries  and  sex,  etc  840 

by  race  and  sex,  etc 838 

admitted  to  the  United  States,  by  coun- 
tries, 1820-190-1,  chart  showing 893 

by  destinations  and  occupations, 

1904 755 

by  races  and  destinations,  1904 746 

by  races  and  occupations,  1904 749 

by  races,  occupations,  and  States, 

1892-1904  chart  showing 891 


Immigrants  admitted  to  the  United  States, 
by  States,  1892-1904,  chart  show- 
ing    76O,«S0 

arrived  at  Canadian  ports,  destined  for 

United  States,  by  steamship  lines 816 

arrived  at  ports  of  United  States  and 
Canada,  by  countries  and  races, 

1904 7il 

by  countries,  sex,  etc..  1904 745 

by  races,  1904 7K 

arrived  in  the  United  States,  1820  to  1904  765 

by  countries,  1903  and  1904 735 

calendar  year  1908 76?« 

1857tol904 761 

by  countries,  sex,  ete..  six  months 

ended  June  80, 1904 7^ 

six  months  ended  Dec.  31,  1903.  7i^. 

by  months,  1903  and  1904 741 

by  ports,  1903  and  1904 733 

certified  for  trachoma,  1904,  by  coun- 
tries and  races 8S9 

colonies  of,  objections  to 774 

debarred  from  the  United  States,  1892 

to  1904,  chart  showing 740, 8S9 

at  Canadian  ports  and  border  sta- 
tions, 1904 810,816.817 

at  ports  of  United  Statra  and  Can- 
ada, by  races 737 

causesof 7S>^ 

coming   from  foreign   contiguous 

territories,  1904 740 

having  communicable  diseases 772 

deportation  of,  Ellis  Island  station 8S! 

deported,  1892  to  1904,  chart  showing..  740, 8?« 

Canadian  (x>rts,  1904 Sl> 

on  medical  certificate,  New  York 

City,  1904,  by  races 839 

within  one  year  after  landing,  by 

races 841 

diseased,  disposition  of,  1904 841 

flni^  Imposed  for  bringing  of,  to  the 

United  States TTl 

rejected,  by  races 772 

treated  at  New  York ^4'^ 

work  in  exclusion  of -tS.TT' 

detcn  tion  of,  cost  of,  to  steamship  lines.  ^2 

distribution  of,  desirability  of 774, 8S6, »^ 

escape  of,  from  vessels.  New  York .  8S- 

ilUteracy  of,  by  countries mstj 

by  races _  h^ 

in  Canada,  one  year  and  less,  examined 

by  boards  of  special  inquiry si 

steamship  companies  landing M  5 

in  public  institutions  in   the  Unitod 

States TT*» 

See  Penal,  reformator>',  and  chitrl- 
table  institutions, 
inspection  of,  at  foreign  ports,  by  Amei^ 

ican  officials,  desirability  of «^ 

rules  for,  Ellis  Island  station sx 

medical  inspection  of,  at  foreign  ports. 

desirability  of 857.  J*.^ 

Canad  a ^^: : 

Ellis  Island  station x»' 

need  of  efficiency  in jvtc 
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TmmigTants,  moral  and  mental  tests  lor, 

recommendation  for 866 

naturalization  of,  evils  in  connection 

with 776 

fraudsin,  New  York 836 

passports  for,  desirability  of 869 

protection  of,  on  passage,  desirability  of  866 

races  of,  chart  showing 744, 890 

steamship  companies  carrying,  neces- 
sity for  control  over 863 

through  Canada 808 

under  contract  to  perform  labor,  work 

in  exclusion  of 767 

Src  aim  Alien  seamen;  Immigration. 
Immigrant  stations,  condition  of  and  im- 
provements at 43, 829 

new,  Canadian  border 826 

Immigration  IntotheUnited  States,  assisted.  864 

assisted,  New  York 836 

character  of,  1904 42 

charts  containing  information  regard- 
ing   889 

effect  of  European  emigratiom  laws  on .  862 

fluctuations  in,  causes  of 854 

frauds  in,  through  false  naturalization 

papers 869 

inducements  to,  by  foreign  governments 

and  steamship  companies 773 

by  steamship  agencies 862 

investigations    regarding,    in    foreign 

countries 853 

legislation  affecting,  needed ^ 866 

regulation  of,  by  steamship  companies.  861 
statistics  of,  compilation  of,  by  Census 

Bureau 308 

tables  showing 733 

through  Canada 808 

undesirable,  increase  of 854 

New  York 835 

wave  of,  chart  showing 893 

Immigration  and  emigration,  international 

conference  regarding,  deinrebility  of.  858 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to,  com- 
pilation of 868 

Immigration,  Bureau  of,  cooperation   be- 
tween Census  Bureau  and 308 

force  of,  efficiency  of 896 

financial  statement  of 893 

report  on 731 

work  of 42,731 

Immigration  cases,  appealed 856 

habeas  corpus  procec<l ings  in 851 

Immigration  laws,  violation  of,  arrests  for, 

Canadian  border 820 

violations  of,  fines  for,  New  York 834 

Immigration  officers  in  China,  need  of...  873,885 

Immigration  Service,  cost  of 44 

laws  recommended  for 44 

Incorpomlion.    See  Corporations. 
Indiana,  light-house  establishment  in .. .  286,297 
northern,  small  lakes  of,  investigation 

of  fishes  of '. 664 

Inductance,  standards  of  measurement  of, 

work  in  connection  with 906 

Industrial  education,  report  on 115, 1 17 

Industrial  depressions,  report  on 1 14 
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Insane  asylums  of  the  United  States,  aliens 

in 42 

aliens  in,  by  race,  sex,  cause,  etc 787 

proportion  of,  to  total  alien  popula- 
tion        790 

aliens,  citizens,  foreign-bom,  and  na- 
tives within  and  without 791 

aliens,  natives,  and  naturalized   citi- 
zens in,  by  sections  of  country 790 

See  Penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable 
institutions. 
Inspection  certificates  issued  by  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service  82,864 

Insurance,  compulsory,  in  Germany,  re- 
port on 118 

Insurance  business,  character  of 16 

Insurance  companies,  investigation  of 71 

powers  of  Congress  and  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations with  regard  to 58 

Insurance  laws,  investigation  of 16 

International  Geodetic  Congress,  attend- 
ance of  Superintendent  of  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  at 28,838 

Interstate  commerce,  constitutional  powers 
and  restrictions  affecting,  investiga- 
tion of 69 

control  of,  objections  to  delegation  of, 

to  States 84 

definition  of,  discussion  of 97 

See  Corporations. 

Iowa,  light-house  establishment  in 296 

Iron  and  steel,  cost  of  producing,  report  on .      115 
Italians  in  Chicago,  reporton 119 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  local  steamboat-inspec- 
tion district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 40i 

Japan,  salting  of  salmon  for  shipment  to..      654 

Japanese,  employment  of,  in  Alaska  can- 
neries       664 

Juneau,  Alaska,  local  steamboat-inspection 
district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 877 

Kansas,  light-house  establishment  in 298 

Kentucky,  light-house  establishment  in.  297,300 

lAbor,  hand  and  machine,  report  on  . . 116 

See  Child  labor;  Coal-mine  labor;  Con- 
vict labor;  Hours  of  labor;  Rail- 
road labor;  Wages. 

Labor,  Bureau  of,  act  creating 107 

bulletin  of 19 

contents  of 119 

cooperation   between  Census    Bureau 

and 808 

duties  of 17 

establishment  of 107 

publications  of 18,19,109,114 

report  on 107 

work  of 17,109 

Labor  conditions  In  New  Zealand,  paper  on .  Ill 
Labor  disturbances  in  Colorado,  report  on, 

work  on 112 

See  also  Strikes. 
Labor  laws  in  the  United  States,  (x>mpila- 

tionof 19,110,118,119 

Labor  reports.  State,  index  and  analysis  of.  118 
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Labor  anionB  and  British  indtutiy,  paper 

on Ill 

Lake  Erie,  light-houae  establiahment  on . . .  249 

Lake  herring,  distribution  of 624 

Lake  Huron,  light-house  establishment  on .  261 
Lake  Michigan,  light-house  establishment 

on 236 

LakeOntario,  light-houseestablishmenton.  249 

Lake  St.  Clair,  light-house  establishment  on  261 

Lake  Superior,  light-house  establishment  on  261 
Lake  trout,  propagation  and  distribution 

of 488,522 

Land  values  and  ownership  in  Philadelphia, 

paper  on Ill 

Leadville,  Colo.,  fish  station  at,  improve- 
ments in 478 

Length.    See  Measures. 

Leveling  by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 389 

computation  of 342 

Leveling  in  the  United  States,  1900-1908, 

report  on 343 

License,  Federal.    See  Corporations,  Fed- 
eral franchise  for. 
License  fees  imposed  on  sail  vrasels  in  coast- 

ingtrade 692 

Licenses,  officers'.    See  Officers  licensed. 
Light,  measurements  by  means  of,  work  in 

connection  with 906 

standards  of  measurement  of,  work  in 

connection  with 907 

Light-House  Board,  clerical  force  of,  recom- 
mendation for  increase  of 140 

office  room   for,  recommendation  for 

increase  of 140 

personnel  of 125 

changes  in 127 

report  of 123 

work  of 20,123 

scope  of 127 

Light-house  depots),  maintenance  of  and 

changes  in,  first  district 162 

maintenance  of  and  changes  in,  second 

district 161 

third  district 176 

fourth  district 195 

fifth  district 206 

sixlhdistrict 216 

seventh  district 223 

eighth  district 233 

ninth  district 246 

tenth  district 258 

twelfth  district 284 

thirteenth  district 296 

new,  need  for 184 

Porto  Rico,  need  for 186 

Light-house  d istricts.  map  of 125 

new,  need  for 21, 136 

Light-House  Establishment,  appropriations 

for 20,128 

appropriations  for,  estimates  for 141 

goods  imported  for,  request  for  free  en- 
try of 137 

report  on,  first  district 145 

second  district 153 

third  district 163 

fourth  district 187 


Light-Honae  Establlahment,  report  on,  flftli 

district 196 

sixth  district 210 

seventh  district 215 

eighth  district 2» 

ninth  district 286 

tenth  district M9 

eleventh  district 261 

twelfth  district 275 

thirteenth  district 289 

fourteenth  district 297 

fifteenth  district 2»i 

fizteenth  district aoo 

Hawaii 2» 

Porto  Rico 181 

Light-house  keepers,  number  of isi 

salaries  of ,  estimate  for is 

Light-houses,  repairs  and  bettenaenta  of, 

estimate  for 190 

supplies  of,  estimate  for 130 

See  aUo  Light  stations. 
Light-house  tenders,  additional,  need  of.  185, 182 

new,  being  built 135 

Porto  Rico,  need  for iffi 

work  of,  etc.,  first  district 152 

second  district lei 

third  district 177 

fourth  district 196 

fifth  district 207 

sixth  district 216 

seventh  district 223 

eighth  district 234 

ninth  district 247 

tenth  district 25ft 

eleventh  district 273 

twelfth  district »4 

thirteenth  district 296 

fourteenth  district 297 

fifteenth  district 29t!> 

sixteenth  district aoo 

Ught-housc  works  authorized 129 

Lighting  plants,  municipal  and  private, 

report  on 117 

Light  stations,  maintenance  of  and  changes 

in,  first  district 145 

maintenance  of  and  changes  in,  second 

district 153 

third  district l€S 

fourth  district 187 

fifth  district 1 l» 

sixth  district 210 

seventh  district 21S 

eighth  district 225 

ninth  district 2» 

tenth  district 249 

eleventh  district 261 

twelfth  district 275 

thirteenth  district 289 

Hawaii 296 

new,  need  of 134 

private,  proposed  prohibition  of 138 

Light- vessels,  expenses  of,  statement  of  and 

estimatefor IS 

maintenance  of  and  changes  in,  fint 

district l« 

second  district iS6 
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Light-Yeasels,  maintenance  of  and  changes 

In,  third  dlMtrict 171 

fourth  district 192 

fifth  dtetrict 205 

sixth  diatrict 214 

eighth  district 232 

ninth  district 243 

tenth  district 256 

eleventh  district 270 

thirteenth  district 298 

new,  needed  and  in  construction 1S4 

Uquor  problem,  economic  aspects  of,  report 
on 116 

Liquor  traffic,  Gothenburg  system  of  regu- 
lating, reporton 118 

Living,  cost  of.    See  Cost  of  living. 

Load  line,  for  American  vessels,  discussion 
of 670 

Lobstere,  impounding  of,  experiments  in..      492 
preservation  of,  study  of  problem  of . . .      571 

propagation  and  distribution  of 487, 539 

Loch  Leven  trout,  distribution  of 503 

Lockouts  in  the  United  States,  preparation 

of  report  on 18,112,114,116 

Long  Island  Sound,  light-house  establish- 
ment on  163 

Longitude  determinations  by  Coast  and 

Geodetic  Survey 27,837 

Louisiana,  light-house  eutablishment  in  .  225,300 
oyster  beds  of,  surveys  of,  by  Coast  and 

Geodetic  Survey 341 

Louisiana   Purchase   Exposition,   Chinese 

visitors  to,  treatment  of 44,881 

exhibit  at,  by  Bureau  of  Fisheries 483 

by  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  papers 

thereon 19, 113 

by  Bureau  of  Standards 45, 47, 903 

by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 842 

LonisTllle,  Ky.,  local  steamboat-inspection 
district  of,  report  on 415 

Lynnhaven,  Va.,  experiments  in  oyster  fat- 
teningat 540 

Machine  labor,  reporton 116 

Mackerel,  distribution  of 589 

Magnetic  surveys  by  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey 27,338 

Magnetism,  terrestrial,  office  work  in,  Coast 

and  Geodetic  Survey 343,347 

standards  of  measurement  of,  work  in 

connection  with 906 

Mall  contracts,  ocean,  foreign 685 

Maine,  light-house  establishment  in 145 

fisheries  investigations  in 568 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  Chinese  detention  station 

at,  reporton 868 

Mammoth  Springs,  Ark.,  fish  station  at...  476 
Manila,  P.  I.,  longitude  of,  determination 

of 337 

Manning  scale  for  American  vessels,  desir- 
ability of  fixing 679 

Manufacturers'  materials,  imports  of,  into 

the  United  States 29 

Manufactures,  Bureau  of 15 

Manufactures,  census  of,  for  1905,  work  on.  28, 318 
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Manufactures,  exports  of,  from  the  United 

States 28 

in   foreign  commerce  of  the   United 

States,  report  on 31 

Marquette,  Mich.,  local  steamboat-inspec- 
tion district  of,  casualties,  etc. ,  in 430 

Marriage,  statistics  regarding,  report  on . . .  118 
Maryland,  light-house  establishment  in . .  187, 198 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  survey  of,  work  on, 

by  officer  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey . .      341 
Mass.    SSee  Weights. 
Massachusetts,  cooperation  with,  in  census 

of  manufactures 820 

light-house  establishment  in 158 

Measures,  collection  of  information  regard- 
ing        45 

standardization  of 46,901 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  local  steamboat-inspection 

district  of,  casualties,  etc. ,  in ; 418 

Menhaden,  disease  of,  in  Narragai^sett  Bay.     567 
Merchant  Marine  Commission,  establish- 
ment of 685 

Meter,  United  States  prototype,  recompari- 

sonof 908 

Mexico,  immigrants  through,  debarred,  1904  740 
Michigan,  cooperation  with,  in  census  of 

manufactures 819 

light-house  establishment  in 236, 249, 261 

population  census  of,  comparison  of, 

with  Census  Bureau's  estimate 325 

relations  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries  with 

authorities  of 471 

Midway  Island,  commerce  of  United  States 

with 29 

longitude  of,  determination  of 337 

need  of  light-house  service  in 20 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  local  steamboat-inspec- 
tion district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 432 

Mine  labor,  coal,  in  European  countries, 

report  on 112 

Mine    workers,    coal,    union    movement 

among,  paper  on Ill 

Minnesota,  light-house  establishment  in.  261,298 
Mississippi,  light-house  establishment  in.  225,300 
Miasissippi  River,  collection  of  fish  left  by 

overflow  of 498 

light-house  establ  Ishment  on 296 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  connection 

of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  with 341 

Missouri,  light-house  establishment  in . . .  296, 300 
Missouri  River,  light-house  establishment 

on 298 

Mobile,  Ala.,  steamboat-inspection  district 

of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 445 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at,  report  of 809 

Mortality,  annual  reports  on,  compilation 

of 28,316 

Motor  vessels,  inspection  of 366 

Municipal  accounting,  conference  to  secure 

uniformity  In 314 

Municipal  finance,  statistics  of,  work  on.  814,317 
Municipal  ownership  of  water,  gas,  and 

electric-light  plants,  report  on 117 

Murder,  aliens  in  penal  institutions  for,  by 
races  and  sections  of  country 792 
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NarragHiiMett  Bay,  disease  of  menhaden  in.      567 
Naahua,  N.   H.,  fish  staUon  at,  improve- 

mentx  in 478 

gaA-biibble  dinease  at 564 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  steamboat- inspection  dis* 

trict  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 417 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  plan  for  sur- 
veys in  Pliilippines  prepared  by 341 

Navassa,  need  of  light'house  service  In  « . . .       20 

Navigation  bounties,  foreign 6i$7 

Navigation,  Bureau  of,  division  of  duties 

between  Treasury  Department  and  . .      667 

reportof 656 

list  of  appendixes  in 728 

list  of  statistical  Ubles  in 729 

transfer  of,  to  Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor 657 

work  of 40 

Navigation,    fees,    recommendations     for 

changes  in 728 

Navigation  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures, 

remission  of 696 

remission  of,  applications  for— defective 

manifest ?22 

failure  to  furnish  master's  report  on 

arrival 728 

failure  to  have  name  marked  on 

vessel 724 

failure  to  produce  bill  of  health 719 

failure  to  produce  enrollment  and 

1  Iceuse  for  inspection 721 

failure  to  report  change  of  master. .      724 

failure  to  surrender  license 716 

miscellaneous  cai^es 724 

violations  of  New  York  anchorage 

regulations 720 

violations  of  passenger  act  of  1882. .      720 

violations  of  rules  of  the  road 717 

Nebraska,  light-house  establishment  in 296 

Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  paper  on ill 

Neosho,  Mo.,  flsh  station  at,  improvements 

in 477 

New  £ngland  States,  fisheries  of,  statistics 

of 584 

New  Hampshire,  light-house  establishment 

in 145 

New  Haven,  Ck>nn.,  steamboat-inspection 

district  of,  casualties,  etc. ,  in 398 

New  Jersey,  light-house  establishment  in . .      187 
New  London,  Conn.,  steamboat-inspection 

district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 396 

New    Orleans,   La.,   steamboat-inspection 

district  of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 442 

New  York  City,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  violations  of  law, 

and  investigations  In 382 

Immigrant  station  at,  report  of  work  at.      8S0 
See  Ellis  Island. 

reinspection  of  steamers  at 34 

New  York  State,  interior  lakes  and  streams 

of,  fisheries  of,  statistics  of 689 

light-house  establishment  in 249 

New  Zealand,  labor  conditions  in,  paper  on .      HI 

presentation  of  fish  eggs  to 475 

Norfolk,  Va..  steamboat-inspection  district 
of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 400 


North  America,  commerce  of  United  States 

with 29 

North  Carolina,  light-house  establishmcDt 

in 196,210 

oyster  culture  and  planting  in,  experi- 
ments in 542,572 

Northville,  Mich.,  fish  station  at.  improve- 
ments in 47$ 

Oceania,  commerce  of  United  States  with . .  29 

Ocean-mail  contracts,  foreign 665 

Officers  licensed  by  Steamboat-Inspection 

Service 32,362,446.459 

first  district 369 

second  district 379 

third  district 399 

fourth  district 406 

fifth  district 410 

sixth  district 414 

seventh  district 419 

eighth  district 4-J6 

ninth  district 4% 

tenth  district 440 

Ohio,  light-house  establishment  in 249, 29T 

Ohio  River,  collection  of  fish  left  by  over- 
flow of 490 

light-house  establishment  on 237 

Oil  houses,  construction  of,  second  light- 
house district 161 

third  district 170 

fourth  district 192 

tenth  district 255 

Optical  measuring  instruments,  work   in 

connection  with 4G.9Q6 

Oregon,  light-house  establishment  in  . .  i^ 

salmon-canning  industry  of,  statLstlcM 

of 594 

triangulation  in SST 

Organization,   Department  of   Commerce 

and  Labor T 

plan  of 11 

See  also  the  several  Bureaus. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 43» 

Output,  regulation  of,  in  Great  Britain  and 

the  Ignited  States,  report  on 19, 1 10,  ll^ 

Oyster  beds,  Louisiana,  survey  of,  work  on, 

by  officer  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey . .  341 

Oysters,  as  a  source  of  infection,  study  of . .  51V 

con  tami  nation  of,  G  reat  South  Bay,  L.  1 .  5C 

fattening  of,  experiments  in S7.  &w 

planting  and  cultureof,  North CaTolina. 
experiments  in 542»sri 

Pacific  coast,  cod  fishery  of,  statistics  of  . . .  Si» 

halibut  fisheries  of .M«: 

inspection  of  vessels  on %&.  Std 

.salmon-canning  industry  of,  statistics 

of .=«, 

whale  fisheries  of,  statistics  of .^vu 

Pacific  Ocean,  deep-sea  Investigation  in,  by 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey s\i 

Padrone  system,  introduction  of  aliens  into 

the  United  States  under 4. 

Pamlico    Sound,    biological    survey     of, 

planned  by  Beaufort  latwratory ^r. 

light-house  establishment  on lar 
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pHmlico  Sound,  oyster  culture  and  planting 

in.  experiments  in 572  . 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  vessels  In  trade  with.     684 
Penal  institutions  in   the  United   States. 

aliens  in,  by  race,  sex,  cause,  etc 788 

aliens  in,  for  murder  and  attempt  to 
murder,   by   races  and   sections  of 

country 792 

See  Penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable 
institutions. 
Penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  alien  crim- 
inals and  recen  t  arrivals  in 786, 890 

aliens  in 42 

by  race 791 

by  race,  sex,  cause,  etc 779 

Hawaii 804 

North  Atlantic  States 794 

North  Central  States 798 

percentages 784 

PortoRlCO 806 

South  Atlantic  States 796 

South  Central  States 800 

WestemStates 802 

by  racial  grand  divisions  and  sec- 
tions of  country 798 

by  sections  of  country,  etc 781 

by  States,  chart  showing 890 

Penalties,    navigation.      See    Navigation 

Anes,  penalties,  and  forfeitures. 
Pennsylvania,    light-house    establishment 

in 249,297 

Perch.    See  Pike  perch;  White  perch:  Yel- 
low perch. 
Personnel.  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor 12 

See  aUo  the  several  Bureaus. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  land  values  and  owner- 
ship in,  paper  on Ill 

steamboat-inspection  district  of,  casual- 
ties, etc.,  in 896 

Philippine  Islands,  census  of,  compilation 

of 24,307 

census  of,  force  employed  on 330 

publications  of 333 

charts  of,  publication  of 340 

coast  survey  of,  division  of  expenses 

of 340,848 

work  on 27,340,347 

commerce  of  United  States  with 29 

labor  conditions  in,  paper  on 114 

vesselsin  trade  with 683 

Phosphate  industry  in  the  United  States, 

report  on '. 118 

Photometry,  standards  of,  work  in  connec- 
tion with 907 

Pike  perch,  date  of  spawning  of,  note  on , .     492 

distribution  of 525 

hatching  of,  notes  on 492 

Pilotage  charges  on  sail  vessels  in  coasting 

trade 692 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,   steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in  423 

Platen,  marine,  inspected  by  Steamboat-In- 
spection Service 860 

See  also  BoUer  materials. 
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Polariscope  analysis,  standards  of  work  in 

connection  with 906 

Pollock,  propagation  and  distribution  of.  487,539 
Population,   census  of,  cooperation   with 

Statesin  takingof 321 

census  schedules  of,  preservation  of 310 

estimates  of,  method  adopted  in  mak- 
ing, reason^  for 324 

publication  of,  by  Bureau  of  Census.  323 
Port   Huron,  Mich.,  steamboatrinspecUon 

district  of,  ca.sualties,  etc.,  in 433 

Portland,  Me.,  steamboat-inspection  district 

of,  ca.suaUies,  etc.,  in 397 

Portland,  Oreg.,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 374 

Porto  Rico,  commerce  of  United  States  with .  29 

light-house  service  of 1^),  168, 170, 181 

estimates  for 135 

work  of  Coa.st  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  .  339 

Postlights,  estimate  for 133 

thirteenth  light-house  district 293 

fourteenth  light-house  district 297 

fifteenth  light-house  district 298 

sixteenth  light-house  district 300 

Presumpscot  River  basin,  investigation  of 

fishesin 660 

Pribilof  Islands,  care  of  natives  on 39 

fur  sealing  and  fox  raising  on 39 

Prices,  retail,  of  food,  report  on 109, 117 

wholesale,  course  of,  paper  on Ill 

Printing,  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor 14 

See  aUo  the  several  Bureaus. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 397 

Publications.    See  Printing. 

Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 

proposed  inspection  of  immigrants  by  . . .  44 
Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  fish  station  at,  improve- 
ments in 417 

Pyrometers,  standardization  of 46. 903 

Railroad  labor,  report  on 115 

Railroad  property,  value  of,  preparation  of 

report  on ^.. 22, 316 

Railways,  electric,  preparation  of  report  on .  23 
Rainbow  Lake,  Piscataquis  Co.,  Me.,  inves- 
tigation of  fishesof 560 

Rainbow  trout,  characters  and  habits  of . . .  550 

introduction  of,  into  new  waters 489 

propagation  and  distribution  of 488, 503 

Red  trout,  Canadian,  distribution  of 528 

Reformatory  in.stitutions     See  Penal,  re- 
formatory, and  charitable  institutions...  779 
Registry,  American,  of  repaired  wrecks —  671 
Rhode  Island,  aids  to  navigation  in,  main' 

tenance  of  and  changes  in 163 

Rivers,  lighting  of,  estimate  for 183 

Rock  bass,  distribution  of 536 

Royal  River  basin,  investigation  of  fishes  In.  560 

Sail  area,  fixing  of  manning  scale  by 679 

St.  Lawrence  River,  light-house  establish- 
ment on  249 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  steamboat-inspection  district 

of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 407 

See  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
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Salmon,  Atlantic,  propagation  and  distri- 
bution of 486,500 

blueback.  distribution  of 602 

canningof,  Alaska 658 

methods  of 600 

Pacific  Coast   States,  statistics   re- 
garding       693 

dog,  characters  and  liabits  of 549 

humpback,  characters  and  habits  of . . .     548 

distribuUon  of 502 

landloc ked,  distribution  of 601 

experiments  in  culture  of 490 

introduction  of.  into  new  waters. . .      489 

Pacific,  experiments  in  culture  of 491 

propagation  and  distribution  of. .  486, 500 
species,  characters,  and  habits  of  ..     646 

propagation  of,  Alaska 6S6 

protection  of,  Alaska,  recommendation 

for 551,654 

quinnat,  characters  and  habits  of 647 

distribution  of 600 

red,  characters  and  habits  of 647 

run  of,  in  Columbia  River,  1904 594 

salting  of,  Alaska 658,606 

for  Japanese  trade 664 

silver,  characters  and  habits  of 648 

distribution  of 602 

small,  prevalence  of ,  in  Alaska,  1904...      658 

Salmon  fisheries,  Alaska,  employees  in 660 

A  laska,  investigation  of 87, 480, 546 

laws  r^arding,  enforcement  of 688 

methods  of 661 

output  of 38,598,642,647 

recommendations  regarding 654, 664 

reports  on 545,698,613 

Btotisticsof 646 

summary  of 642 

value  of 653 

vessels,  boats,  and  fishing  gear  used 

in 651 

Pacific  Coast  States 603 

Salmon  packing  industry,  Alaska 653,596,616 

Alaska,  employees  in 650,654 

methods  used  in 600 

outputof 38,598,642,647 

plants  engaged  in 645 

inspection  of 619 

new  and  abandoned 633 

statistics  of 645 

summaryof 642 

Pacific  coast 698 

Sal  vation  Army,  farm  colonies  of,  paper  on .     11 1 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chinrae  cases  dealt  with 

at 887 

immigrant  station  at,  need  of  improve- 
ments In 829 

steamboat-inspection  district  of,  casual- 
ties, etc.,  in 870 

whaling  fleet  of,  statistics  of 698 

Savannah,  Ga.,  steamboat-inspection  dis- 
trict of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 404 

Seal  fisheries,  Alaska 39 

Seamen,  alien,  inspection  of,  under  immi- 
gration laws 48,807 

alien,  in;q>ection  of,  Ellis  Island  station.     833 
allotment  notes  given  by 677 


-  Seamen,  crimping  of,  prerention  of 678 

desertion  of,  from  American  vessels 676 

on  American  vessels,  nationality  of 675 

shipping  of ,  tapervision  of 42 

Seattle,  Wash.,  steamboaMnspection  dis- 
trict of,  casoalties,  inyestigations,  and 

violations  of  steamboat  laws  in 374 

Sea  water,  artificial,  experiments  with,  at 

WoodsHole.  Mass 570 

Secretary's  office,  estimates  for 11 

work  of 7 

Securities,  negotiable,  value  of,  preparation 

of  report  on 23,316 

Sequallitchew  Lake,  Wash.,  investigation 

of  fishes  of 563 

Serum  of  marine  animals,  bactericidal  prop- 

ertiesof,  investigation  of 671 

Shad,  occurrence  of ,  in  Alaska GS3 

propagation  and  distribution  of 486, 499 

Shellfish  as  a  source  of  infection,  investiga- 
tion of 570 

.See  Clams;  Oysters. 

Shipbuilding  in  American  yards 40, 681 

Shipping,  American,  statistics  of,  1904 659 

American,  summary  of,  1904 656 

increase  in,  1904 40,661 

foreign,  discrimination  against,  discus- 
sion of 688 

square-rigged,  decline  in 663 

State  taxation  of 727 

Shipping  commissioners,  expenses  of 676 

reports  of 674 

work  of 41,675 

Slocum  commission,  work  of S3,!& 

Slocum,  General,  disaster  to 88.860 

Slums  of  American  cities,  report  on 118 

South  America,  commerce  of  United  States 

with 29 

shipment  of  undesirable  immigrants  to.  862 
South  Atlantic  States,  fisheries  of,  statistics 

of 585 

South  Carolina,  light- house  establishment 

of,  report  on 210 

Spearfish,  S.  Dak.,  fish  station  at.  Improve- 
ments in 477 

Speed  indicators,  testing  of 906 

Sponge  culture,  experiments  in 87, 542 

Standards,  Bureau  of,  financial  statement 

of 909 

library  of 908 

office  work  of 908 

publications  of 46,908 

quartersof 899 

report  of 897 

staff  of 908 

tests  by 909 

work  of 45,897 

chemistry W* 

electrical  measuring  instruments . .  906 
electrical  resistance  and   electio- 

motiveforce 906 

engineering  instruments  and  ma- 
terials   905 

heat  and  thermometry 908 

inductance  and  capacity 906 

light  and  optical  instruments 906 
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BUndaidf,  Bureau  of,  work  of,  magnetiflm 

andalMK>lutemeii8urementofcurrent.     906 

work  of,  photometry 907 

scope  of 900 

welgbts  and  meMuree 901 

State  aealers,  proposed  meetinflr  of 902 

Statistics,  Bureau  of ,  work  of 28,353 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  duties  of  —       81 

finances  of 31,368 

force  of,  increase  recommended  In 866 

investigation  of 34 

personnel  of 857 

report  on 365 

flrstdlstrict 868 

second  district 878 

thiid  district 898 

fourth  district 406 

fifth  district 409 

sixth  district 418 

seventh  district 419 

eighth  district 426 

ninth  district 484 

tenth  district 440 

work  of 81 

tabular  statement  of 446 

work  of  Supervising  Inspector-General's 

Office 362 

Steamboat  laws,  penalties  under,  remission 

of 699 

penalties  under,  for  navigating  on  ex- 
pired certificate 714 

for  navigating  with  defective  equip- 
ment       710 

for    navigating  with    unqualified 

officers 712 

for  unlawful  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers       718 

violations  of 899,400 

flrstdlstrict 869,370 

second  district 380,882 

third  district 399,400 

fourth  district 406.408 

fifth  district 410,411 

sixth  district 414,415 

seventh  district 420,421 

eighth  district 426,427 

ninth  district 436.486 

tenth  district 441,442 

Steamboat  rules  and  regulations,  revision 

of 84 

Steamers.    See  Vessels. 

Steam-pressure  gauges,  testing  of 906 

Steamship  rate  war,  effect  of,  on  Immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States 864 

Steelhead  trout,  character  and  habits  of. ..     650 

distribution  of 602 

introduction  of,  into  new  waters 489 

Steel  plates.    See  Boiler  materials. 
Steilacoom  Lake,  Washington,  investigation 

of  fishes  of 662 

Strawberry  bass,  distribution  of 636, 600 

Strikes  in  Colorado,  1880  to  1904,  preparation 

of  report  on 118 

in  the  United  States,  report  on .  18,  U2, 114, 116 
Striped  bass,  propagation  and  distribution 
of 486 
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Striped  baas,  distribution  of 600 

yields  of  eggs  from 492 

Sugar,  polariscope  analyses  of,  work  incon- 

nectlonwith 905 

Supplies,  Department  of  Commerce  and 

Labor,  pnrchaseof 18 

Tabulating  appliances,  electrical,  for  cen- 

suswork 26 

Tariffs,  discrimination  in,  according  to  car- 
rying vessel,  discussion  of 688 

foreign,  collation  and  translation  of,  by 

Bureau  of  Statistics 81 

Taxation  In  the  United  States,  corporate, 

Investigation  of 16,65,67 

corporate,  laws  affecting 82 

preparation  of  report  on 22,818 

Technical  education.    See  Education,  in- 

dustrial. 
Telegraph  service.  Department  of  Com- 

merceand  Labor 16 

Telegraphy,  wireless,  in  the  United  States, 

control  of 47 

Telephone  service,  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor 15 

sixth  light-house  district 217 

Tennessee,  light-house  establishment  In.  297,800 
Terrapin,  diamond-back,  culture  of,  experi- 
ments in  37,644 

observations  on,  at  Beaufort,  N.  C 673 

Texas,  light-house  establishment  in 226 

triangulation  in 337 

Textiles,  cost  of  producing,  report  on 115 

Thermometers,  standardization  of 46, 908 

Tide  observations  by  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey 27,839 

office  work  in  connection  with 843 

Toledo,  Ohio,  steamboat-inspection  district 

of,  casualties,  etc.,  in 439 

Tonnage.    S«  Shipping:  Vessels. 
Tonnage  measurement  of  American  vessels 

in  France 726 

Tonnage  taxes,  collection  of 41, 681 

British 688 

discriminati ng,  discussion  of 687 

reciprocal  exemption  from 681 

Topographic  work  of  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Survey 27,339 

Trachoma,  danger  from 856,858 

immigrants  certified  for,  1904,  by  conn- 
tries  and  races 809 

rejections  for,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. .     827 
Trade  education.  See  Education ,  industrial . 
Trade  unions,  among  coal-mine  workers. 

paper  on HI 

regulation  of  output  by,  in  England  and 

the  United  States,  nport  on 110 

Transit  micrometer,   modification  of.   in 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 846 

tests  of,  computation  of 342 

Triangulation  by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey  27,339 

along  ninety-eighth  meridian 837 

reporton 848 

computation  of 842 

primary 887 


